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HEALING  ON  THE  SABBATH  DAY. 

IN  all  four  Gospels  the  Saviour  is  brought  into  conflict 
with  the  official  expounders  of  the  Law  on  the  question 
of  giving  medical  aid  on  the  Sabbath  day.  This  is  the  right 
rendering  of  the  verb  OepaTrevetv,  inaccurately  represented 
in  our  versions  by  "  heal."  Healing  is  the  work  of  nature 
or  God,  whence  legislation  cannot  deal  with  it ;  since 
work,  not  speech,  was  forbidden  on  the  Sabbath,  a  cure 
which  could  be  effected  by  a  fiat  would  not  constitute  a 
violation  of  the  Law  ;  nor  indeed  does  the  Mosaic  legisla- 
tion any  more  than  any  other  contemplate  the  occurrence 
of  the  miraculous.  In  three  of  the  Gospels  arguments  are 
produced  in  defence  of  the  performance  of  medical  opera- 
tions on  the  Sabbath.  These  are  all  Rabbinical  or  juristic, 
i.e.  based  not  on  general  considerations,  but  on  Scripture, 
and,  since  Scripture  contains  nothing  that  bears  directly 
on  the  matter,  constructed  on  approved  methods  of  infer- 
ence. The  method  employed  in  all  cases  is  that  which  is 
called  a  fortiori,  in  the  language  of  the  Rabbis  ")Dim  ?1p, 
which  assumes  that  if  a  rule  hold  good  in  a  case  A,  it  will 
certainly  hold  good  in  a  case  which  might  be  represented 
by  the  symbol  nA,  wherein  the  cause  for  the  rule  is  found 
to  a  greater  degree  than  in  A.  The  Rabbinical  use  of  this 
argument  has  been  recently  elucidated  by  L.  Schwarz  in 
the  treatise  der  hermeneutische  Syllogismus  in  der  Talmud- 
iscJien  Litteratur,  Karlsruhe,  1901,  where  much  which  is 
ordinarily  puzzling  is  made  clear.  It  is  of  considerable 
interest  to  find  that  some  of  the  arguments  adduced  in  the 
VOL.  ix,  JANUARY,  1915,  J. 


2  HEALING   ON  THE  SABBATH  DAY 

Jewish  Oral  Tradition  are  identical  with  those  recorded  in 
the  Gospels,  whereas  in  the  case  of  others  the  Rabbinical 
treatment  throws  light  on  the  evangelical  record. 

The  Oral  Law,  like  the  Islamic  Sunnah,  to  a  certain  extent 
embodies  the  practice  of  the  community  as  it  existed  before 
the  adoption  of  the  Law,  and  the  skill  of  the  jurist  is  dis- 
played in  justifying  the  practice  from  the  Law.  Some  of 
the  cases  which  give  rise  to  discussion  in  the  Gospels  might 
be  brought  under  the  maxim  Preservation  of  Life  takes 
precedence  of  the  Sabbath.  l  The  chief  authority  on  the  source 
of  this  maxim  is  a  dialogue  wherein  R.  Akiba,  R.  Eleazar,  his 
son  R.  Ishmael,  and  some  others  took  part.  Reports  of 
this  dialogue,  which  must  have  taken  place,  if  at  all,  before 
135  A.D.,  the  death-date  of  R.  Akiba,  are  to  be  found  in 
four  collections  of  Oral  Tradition,2  with  the  vari< 
which  are  inseparable  from  this  mode  of  perpetuating  his- 
tory. The  main  import  would  however  seem  to  be  preserved 
in  spite  of  numerous  differences  of  detail  in  the  reports. 
One  of  the  arguments  found  in  the  First  Gospel  is  here 
assigned  to  R.  Akiba,  whereas  that  which  is  produced 
the  Fourth  Gospel  is  ascribed  to  R.  Eleazar  b.  Azariah. 

Various   sayings   which   concern    the  Sabbath   are   put 
together  by  the  compiler  of  the  First  Gospel  in  chapter 
xii.  1-14.     The  occasion  of  the  first  utterance  is  sometli 
done  by  the  disciples  on  the  Sabbath,  but  there  is  consider- 
able difference  between  the  Gospels  as  to  its  nature.     I 
necessary  to  consider  these,  since  the  applicability  of 
maxim  quoted  above  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  situat 
According  to  Matthew  and  Luke  the  disciples  plucked  ears 
of  corn  and  ate  them  ;  Matthew  adds  that  they  were  hum 
and  Luke  that  they  rubbed  them  with  their  hands. 


n«  nrm  K*B3  nwD. 

»  Mechilt  >-.."!    \V.-i«,  -..  p.  11  -Ma  80  6;    Sabbath  132  a;  Tosifla 

Sabbath,  see.    ' 
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their  action  in  all  three  Gospels  is  defended  by  the  precedent 
of  David  "  when  he  was  in  need,"  it  would  seem  that  the 
two  features  in  Matthew,  that  they  were  hungry  and  that 
they  ate,  belong  to  the  original  narrative.  In  the  code 
of  Maimonides  both  the  plucking  and  the  rubbing  with 
the  hand  are  forbidden.1  He  holds  that  the  ears  should 
be  bitten  with  the  teeth,  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of 
threshing,  which  is  one  of  the  thirty-nine  forbidden 
categories.  He  also  forbids  plucking  on  the  ground  that 
this  act  comes  under  reaping,  which  is  also  a  forbidden 
category.  It  is  not  clear  that  his  authorities  bear  him  out 
in  either  case,  but  his  rulings  illustrate  the  controversy  in 
the  first  and  third  Gospels.  The  rules  on  these  matters  were 
so  subtle  that  it  is  conceivable  that  the  rubbing  may  have 
been  forbidden  by  some  who  permitted  the  plucking,  whence 
the  former  detail  is  added  in  the  third  Gospel. 

In  the  second  Gospel  we  are  not  told  that  the  disciples 
were  hungry  or  that  they  ate,  but  that  they  began  to 
make  a  way,2  plucking  the  ears.  What  this  suggests  is 
that  they  cleared  a  path  for  the  Saviour,  who  was 
walking  through  a  cornfield.  Although  this  interpreta- 
tion is  not  in  accordance  with  the  argument  which 
follows,  it  might  very  well  be  in  accordance  with  the 
second  argument  in  Matthew  (xii.  5,  6)  :  the  Sabbath  may 
be  violated  within  the  Sanctuary  ;  here  is  something  greater 
than  the  Sanctuary.  Since  however  the  first  Gospel,  which 
alone  contains  this  argument,  is  clear  that  the  disciples 
plucked  the  ears  because  they  were  hungry,  and  ate  them, 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  second  premise  something  greater  than 
the  Sanctuary  is  here  refers  to  the  Saviour's  presence,  and 
it  is  probable  that  it  means  there  is  in  this  case  a  principle 
which  takes  precedence  of  the  Sanctuary.  That  principle  is 

rnr^n  xxi.  6,  u.  2  ^avro  686»> 
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preservation  of  life,  which  in  one  of  the  records  of  the  dia- 
logue that  has  been  mentioned  is  said   to   supersede   tlh 
tuary  on  the  ground  that  Exodus  xx.  14  ordains  that 
one  who  compasses  a  wilful  murder  H  to  be  taken  from  the 
r  to  execution.     That  the  Sanctuary  su]  the 

;ith  is  known  from  the  rule  that  sacrifice  is  to  be  offered 
on  the  .Sibbath.  and  this  involves  slaughtf  one 

of    the    thirty-nine    forbidden    categories.     The    argument 
then  is  a  fortiori :  if  preservation  of  life  supersedes  the  Sanc- 
tuary, and  the  Sanctuary  supersedes  the  Sabbath,  a  /on 
does  preservation  of  life  supersede  the  Sabbath. 

The  expression  of  the  text  on  the  Sabbath  day  the  priests 
in  the  Temple  profane  the  Sabbath  and  are  guiltless  is  then 
a  reference  to  a  maxim  there  is  no  Sabbath-rest  in  the  Sanc- 
tuary, which  is  worked  out  in  detail  in  a  variety  of  treatises. 
The  Sanctuary  thus  supersedes  the  Sabbath.  The  maxim 
preservation  of  life  supersedes  the  Sanct  as  we  have 

seen,  based  on  a  law  of  Exodus  which  ordains  that  it  shall 
not  furnish  sanctuary  to  a  murderer  ;   and  this  rule  is  illus- 
trated by  the  practice  of  Solomon  with  .Joab,  who  se 
the  horns  of  the  altar.     The  argument  is.  as  we  have  also 
seen,  ascribed  to  R.  Akiba,  whose  style  in  one  of  the  reports 
is  even  more  stenographic  than  that  of  .Matthew  :    it  is  as 
follows  :    if  minder  supersedes  worship,  ivhich  supersedes  the 
''"////,   a   fort iori  does  preservation  of  life  supersede  the 
*>ath.     Oth<  i  -  concise  and  giv<-  t 

hieh  have  been  quoted;    but   they  display  a  g 
deal  of  confusion,  chiefly  tl  n  of  the 

passage  in  Exodus  ;   some  supposing  that  the  case  referred 
t<»  is  where  the  sacrificing  priest  is  himself  the  murd- 

hat    in  which  a  sacrificing  priest  is  cal  give 

•    in  a  murder  case.     It    would  appear  that  these 
discussions  arose  after   the  Temple  had  ceased  to  e> 
when  it«  employment  as  sanctuary  by  those  who  feared 
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execution  had  long  been  forgotten.  This  right  however 
regularly  belonged  to  temples  in  the  ancient  world,  and 
there  is  an  allusion  to  it  in  the  case  of  the  murder  of  the 
last  of  the  Prophets.  That  the  execution  of  a  murderer  is 
in  order  to  preserve  life  within  the  community  is  also  a 
fairly  universal  maxim  ;  in  retaliation  is  your  life  is  a  text  of 
the  Koran.  The  fact  before  us  is  that  the  a  fortiori  argument 
which  justifies  the  preservation  of  life  at  the  expense  of 
the  Sabbath  in  the  Rabbinical  records  has  for  its  middle 
term  the  Temple  worship,  as  here  ;  the  particular  mode 
whereby  the  violation  of  the  Sanctuary  was  identified  with 
the  preservation  of  life  is  a  detail  about  which  there  are 
various  statements  ;  and  what  in  one  of  them  is  part  of 
R.  Akiba's  argument  in  another  is  a  wholly  different  argu- 
ment by  another  Rabbi.  What  however  they  give  us  quite 
clearly  is  the  reference  in  the  premise  something  greater 
tlian  the  Sanctuary  is  here. 

In  the  narratives  of  healing  in  the  first  three  Gospels 
there  is  no  mention  of  an  operation  whereby  the  Sabbath 
would  be  violated.  This  omission  is  supplied  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  where  two  cases  of  healing  on  the  Sabbath  are 
recorded.  In  ix.  6  a  blind  man's  eyes  are  treated  with  a 
plaster  of  earth  and  saliva  ;  the  preparation  of  this  would 
come  under  the  category  "  kneading  "  ;  further,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  eye  with  saliva  on  the  Sabbath  was  forbidden 
according  to  Maimonides,  who  is  quoting  late  authorities.1 
In  v.  8  a  man  who  has  been  infirm  for  thirty-eight  years 
is  told  on  a  Sabbath  to  take  up  his  pallet  and  walk  ; 
eince  he  was  in  semi-public  jurisdiction  at  the  time,  and 
took  his  pallet  into  public  jurisdiction,  he  was  thereby  violat- 
ing the  last  of  the  thirty-nine  categories.  It  is  true  that 
the  rules  about  beds  in  the  codes  are  very  subtle  ;  a  living 

1  See  I.e.  xxi.  25,  ?SH  pll  is  explained  in  Levy's  gloss. 
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man  may  be  carried  on  a  litter,  but  not  a  corpse  ;  a  broken 
bed  may  be  carried,  but  not  a  sound  one.     It  would  however 
appear  that  the  operation  recorded  was  against  the  law  ;  and 
though  not  directly  medical,  it  might  be  regarded  as  qi; 
medical,  being  a  test  of  the  patient's  recovered  strength. 

The  second  of  these  cures  is  defended  in  \  'I  by  an 

argument  which  the  Oral  Tradition  ,  to  R.  Kleazar  b. 

Azariah.     It  is  again  of  the  a  fortiori  type, 
sions  by  mi-  lion  conceal  this.     For  Inih 

?s  given  you  circumcision,  ?/ 

the  fathers,  and  on  the  Sabbath  ye  circumcise  a  m- 
If  a  man  receiveth  circumcision  on  the  Sabb'  '  the  law 

of  Moses  may  not  be  broken  :  are  ye  wroth  with  )iie,  becat> 
made  a  man  every  whit  ivhole  on  the  Sabbat />  /  of  course 
the  Greek  words  o\ov  avOpwrrov  vyuj  k-rroLrfaa  cannot  be 
rendered  thus  ;  they  must  mean  because  I  made  a  whole 
man  sound.  In  R.  Eleazar's  words  :  circumcision  concerns 
one  out  of  248  members  of  the  body  and  yet  i'  edes 

the  Sabbath  ;   a  fortiori  must  an  operation  which  concerns 
whole  body  supersede  the  Sabbath.     In  the  various 
reports  of  his  argument  the  phrase  /  botly  (131^  ^3) 

occurs. 

The  argument 

sedes  the  Sabbat!  \vn  or  capable  of  proof.     The  proof 

given  in  the  passage  before  us  is  found  in  the  Or 
but  is  not  apparently  assigned  to  R.  Eleazar.     It  is  as 
follows;1   by  the   ;  '>;tl  law  (Genesk   xvii.    i<») 

operation  was  to  be  performed  on  every    i  ht    days 

old.     Tli  Iv    gave    an   age  befoi  It  tb 

not  be  performed;     the  l>\\    iL 

ordains    that  it    shall   1  n   the    eighth    day, 

which  is  interpreted  as  the  eighth  da\  ><y  case.     In 
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order  then  that  the  Law  of  Moses  (as  opposed  to  the  patri- 
archal law)  be  not  violated  circumcision  is  made  to  super- 
sede the  Sabbath. 

The  words  for  this  cause  are  omitted  by  various  MSS. 
whether  because  they  were  not  understood,  or  to  avoid  the 
Rabbinism.  The  Rabbis  take  the  view  that  the  purpose 
of  the  texts  is  to  convey  the  inferences  which  they  base 
upon  them  by  approved  methods. 

There  were,  as  appears  from  the  long  discussion  in  the 
passage  cited  from  B.  Sabbath,  various  other  ways  of  deduc- 
ing the  maxim  circumcision  supersedes  the  Sabbath  from 
Scripture.  Doubtless  this  maxim  must  have  been  fre- 
quently applied,  whereas  the  analogous  maxim  dealing 
with  danger  to  life  would  have  been  less  regularly  re- 
quired. Probably  the  supersession  of  the  Sabbath  by 
circumcision  was  historically  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter 
was  the  earlier  institution. 

It  is  probable  that  the  verse  which  follows  24,  Judge 
not  according  to  appearance,  but  judge  righteous  judgment, 
which  is  similar  to  Isaiah -xi.  3,  4,  has  a  technical  sense  in 
relation  to  the  argument  which  precedes.  Judging  accord- 
ing to  appearance  would  seem  in  this  case  to  mean  judging 
according  to  the  ostensible  sense  of  the  text,  where  the 
hidden  sense  should  be  applied.  The  law  of  Leviticus, 
which  in  appearance  is  a  repetition  of  the  patriarchal  enact- 
ment, in  reality  furnishes  the  basis  for  the  maxim  preserva- 
tion of  life  or  restoration  of  health  supersedes  the  Sabbath. 

Two  further  texts  were  quoted  in  support  of  the  maxim, 
one  of  them  Leviticus  xviii.  5,  my  ordinances,  which  if  a  man 
do,  he  shall  live  by  them,  whence  it  might  be  inferred  that 
they  were  not  to  be  kept  when  danger  of  death  resulted. 
This  does  not  appear  to  be  used  in  the  Gospel ;  but  one 
other  text  which  was  used  by  R.  Jonathan  b.  Joseph  seems 
to  underlie  the  maxim  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man  and  not 
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man  for  the  Sabbath.     This  i<  Kxodus  xxxi.  14,  ye  shall  keep 
the  Sabbath,  for  it  is  holy  unto  you  ;    where  "  unto  you  " 
might  be  rendered  as  yours,  i.e.,  in  the  paraphrase  of 
Rabbi,  it  is  delivered  into  your  hands,  not  you  into  its.    As 
is  so  often  the  case  the  Lewisian  text  of  Matthew  xii.  7, 
8,  is  the  only  one  which  enables  us  to  follow  the  argument. 
This,  as  before,  is  a  fortiori.     Had  ye  known  what  is  meant  by 
I  desire  mercy  and  not  sacrifice  (Hosea  vi.  6),  ye  would  not 
have  condemned  the  innocent ;  for  the  lord  of  the  Sa 
man.     From  Leviticus  xxvii.  9  we  learn  that  the  sacrifice 
is  "  holy  unto  the  Lord  "  ;  from  the  passage  cited  that  the 
Sabbath  is  "  holy  unto  you."     If  then  mercy  takes  prece- 
dence of  sacrifice  which  is  holy  unto  the  Lord,  a  for 
it  takes  precedence  of  the  Sabbath,  which  is  holy  unto 
man. 

If  the  presentation  of  this  argument  hi  the  other  Gospels 
be  compared,  we  shall  find  the  order  Matthew — Luke — 
Mark.     In  the  third  Gospel  the  premise  which  is  drawn 
from  Exodus  xxxi.   14  is  represented  as  a  saying  of  the 
Saviour,  with  the  word  "  also  "  inserted.     In  the  second 
pel  this  insertion  is  retained,  and  the  premise  which  i> 
drawn  from  Scripture  is  turned  into  a  conclusion  inft 
from  the  maxim  which  paraphrases  it.     li 
maxim  the  lord  of  the  Sabbath  is  man  is  assumed  to  be  known  . 
and  the  source  of  this  can  scarcely  be  anything  other  « 
the  text  quoted  for  this  purpose  by  R.  Jonathan,  contain- 
ing the  word  DD1?  "yours."     In  the  others  the  proposition 
is  converted,  the  Son  of  man  is  lord  also  of  the  Sabbath,  with 
the  difference  that  Luke  makes  it  a  new  d< 

k  deduces  it  from  a  maxim  the.  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man,  etc. 

Where  a  medical  operation  might  be  deferred  with  apj 
ent  safety  it  was  not  so  clear  that  the  Sabbath  might  be 
violated.     The  existing  Mishnah    i-   ihvMrdly    agai 
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permissibility  of  medical  treatment  in  such  a  case  ;  accord- 
ing to  it  a  broken  limb  is  not  to  be  set  on  the  Sabbath,  nor 
a  joint  that  is  sprained  to  be  put  right.  A  cut  finger  might 
be  plastered  in  the  Temple,  but  not  outside  it.  Indeed 
*' healing,"  ilNIHT),  is  practically  treated  as  a  forbidden  cate- 
gory. The  discussion  of  this  subject  in  the  Gospels  is  of 
great  interest  from  the  jurist's  point  of  view,  and  indicates 
that  the  texts  have  been  revised  by  experts. 

In  Matthew  xii.  9  a  man  is  in  the  synagogue  whose  "  right 
hand,"  according  to  the  Lewisian  text,  "  had  become  dry," 
Jlin  Ntt^ir ;  in  the  Peshitta  revision  the  verb  mn  is  omitted 
as  well  as  the  word  "  right,"  in  order  to  bring  the  statement 
into  accordance  with  the  Greek  xeipa  e^wv  grjpdv.  The 
situation  presented  by  the  Lewisian  text  resembles  one 
in  a  passage  of  B.  Sabbath  (148  a).  The  hand  of  a  Rabbi 
becomes  numbed  l  on  the  Sabbath,  and  he  discusses  the 
question  whether  he  might  or  might  not  treat  it.  The 
bystanders  in  Matthew  ask  the  Saviour  for  a  legal  opinion 
on  the  case.  He  compares  that  of  a  man  whose  sheep  has 
fallen  into  a  pit  on  the  Sabbath,  and  who  is  permitted  to 
draw  it  up.  So  the  Lewisian  text ;  according  to  the  Greek 
the  case  compared  is  of  a  man  who  has  one  sheep,  and  is 
permitted  to  seize  and  raise  it. 

In  the  third  Gospel  the  argument  is  removed  from  the 
case  of  the  man  with  the  withered  hand,  and  used  for  a 
miraculous  cure  of  the  dropsy  ;  his  account  has  some  vari- 
ants of  great  importance  (xiv.  5).  For  the  pit  of  Matthew 
he  substitutes  well,  which  can  only  be  a  mistranslation  of 
the  Hebrew  bor,  which  is  technical  in  this  context ;  it  is 
used  for  both  pit  and  well.  The  compiler  of  this  Gospel 
had  then  access  to  some  Hebrew  document.  Besides  this, 
according  to  the  chief  Greek  MSS.,  he  substitutes  for  a  sheep 

1  N'35P.  See  Thesaurus  Syriacus,  col.  4234.  Rashi  is  mistaken  with 
regard  to  the  sense  of  this  word. 
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the  words  a  son  or  an  ox,  which  appear  to  be  a  correction, 
though  an  incomplete  one,  for  an  ass  or  an  ox.  The  Hebrew 
the  word  behemah,  for  which  the  Greek 
language  has  no  synonym  ;  the  sheep,  ass  and  ox  appear 
to  be  different  ways  of  representing  it.  But  the  alteration 
son  is  to  reconcile  the  statement  of  the  text  with  the  current 
'inah,  which  contemplates  the  case  of  a  child  falling  into 
a  pit  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  prescribes  that  an  inclined 
plane  should  be  made  to  enable  him  to  climb  out  of  it.  In 
the  case  of  the  domestic  animal  one  rule  was  that  it  should 
be  left  in  the  pit,  but  food  be  brought  to  it  there  ;  another 
that  cushions  and  the  like  should  be  thrown  in  to  enable 
it  to  work  its  way  out.  The  principle  invoh  >hat 

cruelty  to  animals  is  forbidden  by  the  Law  ;  and  the  a 
fortiori  argument  appears  to  be  :  if  steps  are  taken  for  the 
restoration  to  the  owner  of  an  animal  that  has  fallen  into  a 
pit  on  the  Sabbath  and  so  become  unable  to  move,  how  much 
more  should  such  steps  be  taken  in  the  case  of  a  limb  which 
has  become  immovable !  The  case  of  dropsy  is  probably 
one  that  comes  under  the  maxim  preservation  of  life  takes 
precedence  of  the  Sabbath,  since  the  dropsy  was  regarded  as 
a  disease  which  might  lead  to  death  at  any  moment  ;  it 
seems  therefore  clear  that  Matthew  and  not  L  tight 

in  the  assignation  of  the  case. 

'[  he  differences  between  the  Lewisian  and  the  (• 
uf  Matthew  are  traceable  to  different  views  of  the  ined 

practice  in  the  case  of  the  animal  and  of  the  maxim  i 
the    case   could   be    referred.    The    (  ral  Tradition 
clearly  to  be  against  the  permissibility  of  lifti 
is  what  is  asserted   \\\  the  Creek   ! 
but  the  insertion  one  in  "  01. 

view    of  bringing  li  dm,   viz., 

that  which   uc   ha\  lly.  and   in 

on  the  theory  that  a  sole  [>o->c.--ion  i 
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In  Luke  xxi.  4  the  widow's  mite  is  called  her  whole  life,  and 
Ben-Sira  speaks  of  one  who  deprives  another  man  of  his 
livelihood  as  a  murderer.  The  loss  of  a  right  hand  might 
therefore  be  brought  under  the  same  maxim.  It  is  how- 
ever exceedingly  difficult  in  this  matter  to  state  whether 
the  Greek  or  the  Lewisian  text  of  Matthew  is  preferable. 
Otherwise  the  originality  of  the  text  of  the  first  Gospel  is 
evident ;  an  event  occurs  in  a  synagogue  on  a  Sabbath 
and  the  Saviour  being  present  is  asked  for  His  decision  on 
a  practical  question  ;  viz.,  whether  the  man  whose  right 
hand  had  become  numbed  should  take  steps  to  restore  it 
or  might  not  do  so  ;  and  the  question  is  answered  as  a 
jurist  would  answer  it,  by  reference  to  analogies.  The 
answer  is  followed  by  a  miraculous  cure,  which  perhaps 
was  no  part  of  the  original  narrative.  In  the  third  Gospel 
the  question  is  not  addressed  to  the  Saviour,  but  by  Him  ; 
and  the  miraculous  cure  effected  is  evidence  that  good  may 
be  done  on  the  Sabbath  day.  This  account  then  makes 
the  miracle  the  main  part  of  the  narrative  and  omits  the 
argument.  The  second  Gospel  agrees  with  the  third, 
merely  emphasising  the  fact  that  the  man's  hand  had  been 
long  withered,  and  introducing  some  detail. 

The  process  of  the  narrative  then  appears  to  have  been 
as  follows.  A  question  having  been  asked  and  answered 
by  an  argument  drawn  from  the  current  local  practice, 
those  who  reported  varied  the  analogy  cited  in  accordance 
with  other  local  practice  ;  and  the  differences  that  are  found 
in  the  various  narratives  are  all  based  on  the  desire  to  ren- 
der the  answer  correct  according  to  the  usage  of  the  com- 
munity to  which  the  reporter  belonged  ;  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  until  late  times  there  was  variety  in  this  matter. 

The  last  argument  is  found  in  Luke  xiii.  15,  where  a 
woman,  having  a  spirit  of  sickness,  was  unable  for  eighteen 
years  to  hold  herself  erect ;  by  a  touch  of  the  hand  she  is 
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released,  and  the  act  is  defended  by  an  a  fortiori  argument ; 
binding  and  loosing  are  indeed  among  the  thirty-nine  cate- 
gories of  forbidden  acts  ;  but  an  exception  is  made  in  t  he- 
case  of  an  ox  or  ass  which  is  untied  and  led  to  the  wa 
a  fortiori  should  it  be  made  in  the  case  of  a  daughter  of 
Abraham,  who  has  been  bound  by  Satan  eighteen  years. 

The  rule  permitting  the  loosing  of  a  beast  in  such  a  case 
is  found  in  the  codes.    The  argument  appears  to  have  no 
flaw;    and  if  Hebraism  be  any  evidence  of  authenti 
this   passage   should   be    authentic ;     for   throughout   the 
reader  easily  recognises  the  formulae  of  the  Hal 

The  Lewisian  Syriac,  which  in  the  case  of  the  third  Go- 
is  a  translation  from  the  Greek,  nevertheless  represents  a 
very  ancient  form  of  it ;    for  "  spirit  of  sickness  "  it  has 
''spirit"  only.     In  both  the  Greek  and  the  Syriac  t» 
Christ  says  to  the  woman  thou  art  freed  from  thy  sickness ; 
and  in  both  in  what  follows  He  says  whom  Satan  bo> 
Since  "  a  spirit  of  sickness  "  appears  to  be  unique,  and 
since  in  certain  forms  of  Aramaic  the  words  for  sickness 
and  demon  are  identical,  the  conjecture  lies  near  that  tin- 
Greek  spirit  of  sickness  is  a  double  rendering  of  the  word 
for  sickness ,  and  that  the  word  for  sickness,  which  is  in*  i 
one  specially  used  of  a  female  complaint,  was  what  was 
intended  throughout  this  passage.     In  that  case  the  charge 
of  puerile  superstition  which   has  sometimes  been  urged 
against  this  passage  would   hold  good   of 
only. 

As  Schwarz  shows,  th>  ious  ways  u  the 

a  fortiori  argument  <MM  be  met,  and  indeed  it  is  <•! 
the  measurement  of  magnitude  in  the  ease  -ions 

and  of  offences  is  not  so  simple  M  in  that  of  mathematical 
quantities.  Still,  where  there  was  no  legislation,  but  only 
inference  from  a  code,  it  was  undoubtedly  a  legitimate 
process;  and  i:  e  of  this  form  of  jurisprudent 
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may  be  noticed  that  the  collection  of  statistics  on  a  scale 
sufficient  for  the  basing  of  practical  conclusions  was  difficult 
if  not  impossible  before  the  means  of  communication  had 
vastly  improved  on  what  they  were  in  classical  times.  The 
Gospels  appear  however  to  present  a  faithful  portrait  of 
their  times  when  they  make  the  philanthropic  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  far  less  approved  than  that  which  neglected 
this  consideration ;  and  though  on  the  whole  the  oral 
tradition  seems  to  answer  the  question  of  the  right  to  give 
medical  assistance  on  the  Sabbath  to  some  extent  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  Gospels,  there  is  much  variety  of  opinion 
on  the  matter  down  to  quite  late  times.  In  a  commentary 
of  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  treatment  on  the 
Sabbath  is  said  to  be  forbidden  ;  in  the  code  of  Maimonides, 
himself  a  physician,  this  opinion  is  rejected  with  extreme 
bitterness  ;  those  who  hold  it  are  charged  with  atheism. 
But  even  in  the  seventeenth  century  great  uncertainty  as 
to  its  legitimacy  prevailed. 

A  question  which  is  necessarily  of  great  interest  is  the 
relation  of  the  Gospel  narratives  to  those  Rabbinical  col- 
lections of  Oral  Tradition  wherein  we  have  found  the  same 
arguments.  On  the  one  hand  it  must  be  admitted  that 
these  arguments  rest  on  subtle  combinations  of  passages, 
which  must  have  been  the  work  of  individual  minds  ;  some 
one  must  have  thought  them  out.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  account  of  their  authorship  in  the  Jewish 
Oral  Tradition  is  confused  and  self-contradictory  ;  argu- 
ments which  represent  the  opposing  views  of  different  Rabbis 
in  one  report  are  combined  in  another  as  the  argument  of 
a  single  Rabbi.  Hence,  though  these  arguments  must  have 
been  formulated  by  competent  jurists,  there  is  little  reason 
for  supposing  the  ascription  in  the  Jewish  Oral  Tradition 
to  be  correct.  The  writing  down  of  the  Christian  tradition 
is  without  doubt  earlier  and  possibly  many  centuries  earlier 
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than  that  of  the  Jewish;  and  in  the  oldest  Gospel,  viz.. 
the  Lewisian  Syriac  of  Matthew,  arguments  are  used 
against  the  Pharisees  which  could  only  have  emanated 
from  a  first-rate  expert  in  the  Oral  Law.  Yet  there  are 
difficulties  about  the  ascription  of  these  subtleties  to  the 
Founder  of  Christianity,  when  they  are  employed  as  the 
Pharisees  use  them  ;  we  all  think  of  the  Gospel  as  a  revolt 
against  a  system  of  which  the  Oral  Law  contains  so  extra- 
ordinary a  monument.  Further,  the  Jewish  Tradition  seems 
right  in  attributing  the  separate  arguments  which  lead  to 
the  same  conclusion  to  different  jurists  ;  if,  e.g.,  the  argu- 
ment from  circumcision  was  considered  by  a  jurist  conclusive, 
we  should  fancy  that  he  would  have  been  satisfied  there- 
with ;  some  other  jurist  who  detected  a  flaw  therein  would 
seek  for  another  prop  in  the  Law  for  the  maxim  which 
required  such  support.  Further,  we  have  se<  the 

various  texts  of  the  Gospels,  and  to  some  extent  of  the  same 
pel,  are  based  on  different  theories  of  current  practice, 
are  also  noticed  in  the  Oral  Tradition  of  the  Jews 
as  belonging  to  different  regioi 

Hence  in  ascribing  these  arguments  to  the  Founder  of 
we  are  confronted  not  only  with  an  incongruity, 
but  also  with  the  evidence  of  different  hands  whi<-h 
various  forms  of  the  argument  display.     And  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  practice  so  widely  spread  in  ancient  tim- 
attributing  to  the  Founder  of  a  school  or  system  ideas 
which  seemed  worthy  of  him,  though  I  _jht  be  li 

authority    for    such    att  ribut  i<>n.      II     is    h  dilli«-ult 

to  attril  •  but  persons  accustomed 

id  to  express  themselves  in  the  Hebrew  of 
Rabbinical  schools.     Jf,  then  fore,  as  seems  to  be  the  case, 

yers,  a  Hebrew  layer,  belonging 
to    t'  the 

second  set  of  proselytes,  and  Belonging  to  the 
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third,  we  should  be  justified  in  assigning  the  arguments 
which  have  been  analysed  to  the  first  and  nearest  trans- 
mitters of  the  Gospel. 

D.  S.  MARGOLIOTJTH. 


PROPHETS  AND  KINGS. 

BOTH  Matthew  and  Luke  report  a  beatitude  pronounced 
by  Jesus  upon  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  witness 
His  coming  and  experience  the  bliss  of  the  divine  reign  on 
earth  ;  but  they  reproduce  it  in  very  different  settings  and 
in  slightly  different  forms.  The  saying  runs  as  follows  :  — 

Matt.  xiii.  16,  17.  Luke  x.  23,  24. 


o 

ort  ySAeTTOixrtv, 
/cat  TO.  aira  v/j.it)v 

on  aKOvovariv. 


Aeyou  vfjuv  on 

TToAAot  7TpO(j)rJTal   Kal   oYKttlOt    €7Tl6v- 

fj.ycra.v  tSeu/  a  y 


Kat  OVK 


Kat  aKOvcrcu.  a  d/coverc 


Ae'yoo  yap  vfj.1v  on 

TroAAot  7rpo</>Tyrai  Kat  Ba.criX.ZLS  rjOe- 


Xrjcrav  t8eti/  a  v/xets  /^Ae 


Kat  ot»K 


Kat  ctKoixrat  a  O,KOVCT€ 


Kat  OVK  rjKOvcrav.  Kal  OVK  rjKovcrav. 

I. 

The  text  in  Matthew  is  fairly  certain.  The  omission  of 
after  wra  by  B  a  be  ff2  g1  q,  etc.,  the  addition  of  yap 
after  a^v  by  BD£,  the  vulgate  and  Syriac  versions,  etc., 
the  omission  of  TroAAol1  by  a  thirteenth- century  minuscule 
(von  Soden's  a  350  =  Gregory's  1161),  and  the  omission 
of  Kal  Si/caiot,  by  B*  are  not  important  variations. 

1  Peter  of  Laodicea  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  "not  all  "  failed  to 
attain  this  bliss  ;  TI»/£S  yap  iiriQv^ya.vr^  elSov  Kal  iJKOVcrav,  ws  'Aj3paot,/tt  Kal 
Majors  Kal  oi  Siaerj/jifccpoi,  (cf.  Heinrici's  Britrdge  zur  Erkldrung  des  N.T., 
v.  1908,  p.  150).  He  follows  Origen  here  (cf.  in  Joannem  vi.  3).  But 
this  is  not  the  point  made  by  Jesus.  The  beatitude  does  not  distinguish 
"  many  "  from  a  more  fortunate  and  worthy  minority  ;  it  simply  states 
that  a  number  of  prophets  and  good  men  had  the  messianic  longing,  and 
yet  had  not  that  longing  gratified  (as  Heb.  xi.  39-40,  1  Pet.  i.  10-11). 
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It  is  different  with  the  text  of  Luke.  Here  the  normal 
7roXXo<  7rpo<f>r)Tat  Kal  /Sao-tXefr  (quoted  in  f'lem.  Horn.  iii.  53) 
becomes  either  : 

(a)  frpo^rjrat,  /cal  ffaaiXeis :  a  minuscule  of  the  12th 
century  (1241  =  von  Soden's  8  371)— 

or,  (b)  TroXXoi  TrpofyriTat,  Kal  SUaioi  :  Tatian's  Diatessaron, 
and  two  manuscripts  (b,  q)  of  the  Old  L  — 

or,  (c)  TroXXoi  Trpo(f>r)Tai  Kal  Siicaioi  Kal  ftaatXel?  :  Ephraem 
Syrus1  and  the  Kosinitza    tenth-century    • 
(=  von  Soden's  B  30) 2- 

or  (d)  TroXXoi  7rpo(pr)TaL :  D  and  four  Old  Latin  manu- 
scripts (a  ff2  i.  7). 

(a)  is  parallel  to  the  similar  omission  of  TroXXot  in  Matt ! 
and  (c)  is  plainly  conflate.     Neither  is  of  importance,  except 
in  so  far  as  (c)  attests  the  existence  of  £a<riXet9,  and  thus 
offers  indirect  evidence  in  favour  of  (a)  or  of  the  canonical 
reading  against  (b)  and  (d).     It  is  the  two  latter  variations 
which  demand  notice.     Of  these,  (b)  may  be  pronoui 
without  hesitation,  harmonistic.     It  arose  in  circles  where 
Matthew's  text  was  regarded  as  superior.3     The    pro! 
of  (d)  is  less  simple.     This  reading  is  printed  as  th< 
the  Latin  New  Testament  in  Africa,  at  Cyprian's  period, 
by  Hans  von  Soden  (Texte  und  Untersuchungen,  xxxiii.  1909) ; 
it  was  apparently  the  text  used  by  Marcion,  for  Tertullian 
quotes  the  verse  in  this  form  in  adv.  Marcionem,  iv.   25 


as  "prophets  and  kings  and  righteous  it. 
"  prophetfl  and  righteous  men  .  ay  bo  his  reading  of 

*  In  Gregory's  Teztkritikde*  Ncuen  Testament**,  iii.  p.  141s,  his  mi- 
cal  equivalent  "  in  t  "  is  n  misprint  for  "  1  '. 

*  Matthew's  version  was  c\  mind  of  Irenaeus 

"multi  prophetae  et  iu.«  nent  of  Alexandria  (7^1*  divt*  talv.  29, 

ufae  tiicauH  n-ipe  wpo^ffrai),  Origen  (in  Joanncm.  vi.  5.  x.  43.  xiii.  48), 
and  Augustine  (c.  Fatut.  xxii.  86,  "  multi  iiisti  et  prophetae  "),  and  it  was 
probably  recollected  by  Eusebius  in  H.E.  x.  1,4  (o?a  rdr  wpb  ^ul»-  ToXXol  T^ 
l  9tov  ndprvp€t  ivi$6firfffaf  4wl  yijt  fair,  K.T.\.). 
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("  dico  enim  uobis,  quia  prophetae  non  uiderunt  quae  uos 
uidetis  ").  Baron  von  Soden  adds,  in  his  textual  apparatus, 
Methodius  as  another  witness  to  this  reading,  but  Methodius 
seems  to  have  Matthew  not  Luke  in  mind  *•  when  he  writes 
(Orat.  in  Ramos  Palmarum,ii).  :  "  una  accedite  socii,  eaque 
discetis,  quae  Moysi  ac  prophetis  reliquis  fuerunt  in  desi- 
derio,"  for  in  his  only  other  reference  (Conuiuium  decem 
Uirginum,  vii.  7)  he  quotes  Matthew,  omitting  KOI  St/caiot, 
("  dico  enim  uobis,  quod  multi  prophetae  cupierunt  uidere 
quae  uidetis  ").  Still,  even  when  we  leave  out  Methodius, 
the  early  existence  of  the  reading  not  only  in  Marcion,  but 
in  the  circles  in  which  the  primitive  Latin  text  of  the  church 
originated,  is  a  point  in  its  favour.2  The  omission  of  /Sao-tXefc, 
however,  is  more  intelligible  than  its  insertion.  The  same 
reasons  may  have  led  to  its  deletion  as  led  to  its  change  into 
Sl/caioi,,  if  Matthew's  text  is  original.  Tertullian  may  have 
only  been  quoting  enough  for  his  immediate  purpose,  and 
on  the  whole  the  textual  case  against  teal  @acn\eis  is  not 
strong  enough  to  justify  Blass's  excision  of  it  from  Luke. 
We  may  therefore  accept  vroXXol  irpofyrfrat,  /cal  /SacrtXet?  as 
the  original  form  of  the  Lucan  text ;  it  explains  most  readily 
the  genesis  of  the  other  readings.  Whether  e-rreOv^rfo-av  or 
rjOeXrjtrav  represents  the  primitive  Aramaic  word  used  by 
Jesus,  is  a  minor  question,  and  one  which  it  is  difficult  to 
answer  satisfactorily.  The  general  sense,  in  either  case,  is 
unaffected. 


1  Perhaps  with  a  vague  reminiscence  of  Luke  xxiv.   27.     But  probably 
Origen  (in  Joann.  xiii.  48,    ou%    <is    vTrodetarepoi    5£    ol  Trpo^rcu   Ka.1   MONTHS 
apxijdfv  I^OVK eWov^y  oaa  ol  aTrocrroXoi  Kararrjv  'lyaov  eTriS^/uav,  dXX'  wsirepifJitvovTes 
TO   ir\r]pu/na   TOV   xp^vov)  suggested  the  combination  ;  at  any  rate  he  antici- 
pated it. 

2  Hpo<f>fjTai,  by  itself,  might  have  been  understood  in  the  broader  sense 
of  the  term  which  is    implied,  e.g.,  in  Tobit  iv.  12  (viol    irpoQyT&v   eo-fiev. 
Nwe,    'A/Spad//,,  'I<raci/c,    'Ia/cc6/3,  ol  Trarepes  r)f.iCov  /c.r.X.) ;   in  Philo  it  describes 
Moses  and  David,  in  Sirach  it  includes  Job;  Sirach  (xlvi.  1),  also  endows 
Joshua  with  prophetic  functions. 

VOL.   IX.  2 
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II. 

From  the  text  we  now  turn  to  the  different  contexts  of 
the  saying,  which  have  to  a  certain  extent  affected  its  form, 

In  Mark's  narrative  the  parable  of  the  sower  is  followed 
by  a  request  from  the  disciples  that  Jesus  will  explain  to 
them  "  the  parables  "  (iv.  10). 1  After  a  general  statement 
upon  the  scope  and  object  of  parables  (iv.  11-14),  He  up- 
braids them  for  not  understanding  "  this  parable,"  i.e.,  the 
parable  of  the  sower  (iv.  12  :  ovtc  ofSare  TTJV  TrapafioXijv 
ravTrjv,  teal  7rd>9  Tracra?  ra?  Trapa/SoXa?  <yi/ai<re(7#e).  Both 
Luke  and  Matthew  omit  the  reproach,  but  Matthew  inserts 
at  this  point  our  beatitude  (xiii.  16,  17).  It  follows  the 
citation  from  Isaiah  (xiii.  14,  15)  upon  the  blindness  of  the 
general  mass,  and  in  conformity  with  that  citation  not  only 
opens  with  the  double  reference  2  to  eyes  and  ears,  but 
begins  with  V/JLWV.  The  inner  circle  of  the  disciples  is  con- 
trasted with  the  outsiders  who  cannot  understand  the  secret 
truths  revealed  by  the  parables,  and  Jesus  congratulates  the 
former  on  being  initiated  into  the  profound  meaning  of  the 
stories. 

Luke  reserves  the  beatitude  for  a  later  situation,  when  the 
seventy  return  from  their  mission  and  report  to  Jesus  t 
experiences  of  success.     The  delight  expressed  by  Jesus 
(x.  21)  in  an  outburst  of  thanksgiving  to  God  is  folio 
by  two  sayings  which  are  addressed  to  the  disciples.     Each 
ttroduced  by  the  phrase  teal  o-rpa^ei?  TT^O?  701)9  patirjTus 
el-Trey,  the  second  with  the  addition  of  /car'  IBiav.     The  first 
of  these  (x.    22)   corresponds   to   what   Matthew   has   put 
earlier  (xi.  27)  ;  the  second  is  our  beatitude.     That  is,  while 


1  Yet  only  one  hat  been  spoken,  unless  wo  suppose  tho  plural  include* 
the  distant  "parablo"  ii.  30  f.  Tho  Western  text  of  Mark  avoids  this 
ditViculty  by  reading  rij  T?  rapa,3oXf)  aOrr;  (D.)  for  rat  TapaSoXdt,  but  this  is 
plainly  harmonistic  (cf.  Luko  viii.  9,  T/I  afar?  efi;  i)  irapa,.; 

1  Prov.   xx.   12  :  otit  d*o<*i  *ai  6<f>0a.\n&t  bpf'     Kvplov  f/rya  *ai 
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Matthew  makes  Jesus  congratulate  the  disciples  on  under- 
standing His  parables  as  a  revelation  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  Luke  makes  Him  congratulate  the  seventy  (and 
their  converts  ?)  on  their  experience  of  the  kingdom  in 
operation.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Lucan  setting 
for  the  beatitude  is  preferable.  In  Matthew  it  comes  in 
with  a  certain  abruptness.  "  It  creates  an  exaggerated  im- 
pression as  to  the  extent  of  the  new  departure.  The  para- 
bolic teaching  of  Jesus,  as  exemplified  in  the  sower  and  other 
parables  here  collected,  was  not  an  absolutely  new  feature. 
He  had  always  been  speaking  more  or  less  in  parables."  l 
Of  the  two  settings,  Luke's  is  the  more  apt.  Even  Keim, 
the  protagonist  of  Matthew,  admits  this  (Jesus  of  Nazara, 
iv.  p.  61).  Whether  the  group  of  sayings  in  which  Luke 
places  it  is  in  its  proper  historical  setting,2  is  a  further 
question,  which  depends  upon  the  view  taken  of  the  relation 
between  Luke's  tradition  of  the  mission  of  the  seventy  and 
the  Matthaean  tradition  which  also  puts  the  sayings  as  a 
pendant  to  the  woes  on  the  irresponsive  Galilean  towns, 
but  fails  to  connect  them  with  the  corresponding  mission 
of  the  twelve  (ch.  x.). 

III. 

The  special  position  assigned  to  the  saying  by  Matthew 
has  affected,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first  part  of  the  beatitude. 
We  have  now  to  inquire  whether  this  throws  any  light  upon 
the  remarkable  divergence  in  the  second  part,  the  contrast 
between  Matthew's  SUaioi  and  Luke's  ftaoriXeh.  It  is  of 


1  Prof.  A.  B.  Bruce,  Expositor's  Greek  Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  197. 

2  Wendt  (Lehre  Jesu,  i.  p.  93),  and  B.Weiss  (Die  Quellen  der  synoptischen 
Ueberlieferung,  p.  31)  insert  the  beatitude  in  its  Lucan  form  (though  retaining 
Sluaioi  and  tireetw<rav)  after  Matt.  xi.  28-30,  like  Mr.  J.  F.  Blair  in  The 
Apostolic  Gospel,  pp.  34,  127-128,  and  O.  Holtzmann  (Life  of  Jesus,  pp. 
285-286).     This  re-arrangement  does  not  obscure  the  consciousness  of 
being  the  long-expected  realisation  of  God's  purpose,  which  Jesus  voices 
in  the  saying  (cf.  Denney,  Jesus  and  the  Gospel,  pp.  280  f.). 
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minor  importance  to  ascertain  whether  JCSIH  was  congra- 
tulating the  twelve  or  the  seventy.  Numbers  do  not  matter. 
It  was  His  followers,  in  any  case,  and  He  was  congratula' 
them  on  their  religious  privileges.1  But  who  were  in  His 
mind  as  He  spoke  of  the  religious  yearning  in  pa^t  days  ? 
The  prophets  and  —  whom  ? 

A  twofold  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  Bi/caioi  and 
£ao-i\et?  by  what  may  be  called  the  linguistic  method.  The 
hypothesis  is  that  the  two  Greek  words  are  variant  render- 
ings of  a  single  Semitic  term.  Resoh,  for  example,  poi: 
out  (Paralleltexte  zu  Lucas,  1895,  pp.  206-208)  that  1H3, 
"  noble  "or  "  princely,"  becomes  in  the  LXX  Sfcato?  (Pro?. 
xvii.  8)  as  well  as  fta<ri\ev<;  (Prov.  xix.  6,  Num.  xxi.  18)  ; 
why,  then,  should  not  nadlb  in  the  original  gospel-tradition 
have  been  translated  by  Matthew  and  Luke  as  "  just  " 
and  "  royal  "  ?  This  appears  plausible.  It  is  not  ruled 
out  of  court  by  the  fact  that  Sixmos  in  the  LXX  means 
"  liberal  "  or  "  generous,"  not  "  righteous,"  in  the  broad 
religious  sense  of  the  term  ;  if  the  Semitic  word  could 
be  rendered  by  SiKaios  in  a  specific  sense,  there  would 
be  no  reason  why  the  author  of  Matthew  should  not  use 
it  in  the  general  sense  to  translate  nadib.  Dr.  Abbott,2 
however,  prefers  another  solution  (Clue  272  i,  105  a).  He 
notices  that  mldk  (=  messenger)  and  mlk  (=  king)  may  be 
confused.3  Thus,  when  the  chronicler  (1  Chron.  xxi.  ID,  20) 
re-tells  the  story  of  2  Sam.  xxiv.  19,  20,  mlk  (1^)  bee- 
mldk  or  "  angel  "  (l»te).  May  not  the  original  mldk  of 


1  In  the  Petikta  (ed.  Buber,  p.  149  a,  b)  on  Isa.  Ixi.  10,  "  Israel 
Blessed  the  hour  in  which  messiah  was  born  ;   blessed  i 
him  ;   blessed  the  generation  which  secth,  blessod  the  eye  which 
worthy  to  behold  him." 

1  He  argues,  against  Reach,  that  Luke  would   havo  rondorod  Is 
efrycv^t  (Luke  xx.    12  6.v0pwirot  nt  (vyevfy).      I 

•  Dr.  Ginsburg  (Introci  Bible,  1807,  p.  141  )  not.**  that 

in  2  Sam.  xi.  1  "  the  Massonr  Is  us  that  th«»  redactors  of  the  text 

inserted   Aleph,   converting   D'D^n,  king*,   into 
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the  Semitic  gospel  tradition,  in  the  sense  of  "  messenger  of 
God,"  have  been  paraphrased  by  the  author  of  Matthew 
and  misunderstood  by  Luke  ?  The  former  rendered  it  by 
Sifcaios,  the  latter  translated  it  as  if  it  were  mlk.  Neither  of 
these  conjectures  is  more  than  ingenious,  however,  and  both 
depend  upon  the  further  and  precarious  conjecture  that  He- 
brew was  the  original  dialect  of  the  oral  or  written  tradition. 
These  who  decline  to  go  behind  the  Greek  text  have  to 
explain  which  of  the  two  forms  is  secondary,  and  why. 
Most  editors  x  regard  /3a<TiKei<;  as  the  original  term.  Luke 
preserves  this  phrase  of  the  saying  as  it  lay  in  Q  ;  Matthew, 
with  his  predilection  for  Sifcaiocrvvr},  altered  "  kings  "  to 
' '  j  ust  persons . ' '  Elsewhere  Matthew  does  group  ' '  prophet ' ' 
and  "  righteous  person  "  (x.  41),  though  in  a  different  setting, 
with  reference  not  to  the  past,  but  to  contemporaries.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  Luke  (xi.  50-51)  reproduces  the  saying 
preserved  in  Matthew  xxiii.  35,  he  carefully  omits  2  Sticaiov 
after  al^a  and  rou  Sitcaiov  after  !&/3eX.  If  he  is  right  in 
this,  then  the  Matthaean  form  is  another  item  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  secondary  character  of  Slfcaiot,  in  xiii.  17. 
Matthew  certainly  uses  SLKCUOI  more  often  than  either  Mark 
or  Luke  (e.g.  xiii.  49,  xxiii.  28,  xxv.  37,  46) ;  in  xiii.  43  he 
substitutes  it  for  the  arwiivres  of  Daniel  xii.  3,  which  is  all 
the  more  remarkable  because  the  trwoHrw  of  the  quotation 
in  v.  18  echoes  on  in  v.  19  and  v.  23.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  only  fair  to  recollect  that  the  term  "  just  "  or  "  right- 
eous "  was  common  in  the  religious  vocabulary  of  Palestine, 
and  that  Matthew  may  be  reproducing  not  incorrectly 
the  language  of  Jesus  at  this  point.  Besides,  it  might  be 
urged,  Luke  as  a  Pauline  disciple,  would  hesitate  to  admit 

1  So  e.g.  recently  Harnack  (Sayings  of  Jesus,  pp.  25,  26, 135),  and  Loisy 
(Les  Evangiles  Synoptiques,  i.  912). 

2  In  xi.  47   he  had  already  omitted  Matthew's  clause,  KO.I   Kotrfielre  T& 
nvypeia  TU>I>  Siicatwv,  just  as  (vi.  35)  he  has  no  place  for  /ecu  /Spe^a  tirl  Sucatovs 

KOl  dBiKOVS. 
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that  there  were  5t*a«u,  and  thus  might  be  tempted  to  alter 
the  term.    Thi-  is  the  position  of  Wendt  and  Bernhard  \\Y 
but  the  hitter  offers  no  explanation  of  Luke  once  for 

ftaaiXcls.  Even  if  his  hypothesis  about  Luke's  motive  for 
objecting  to  the  use  of  Biicaiot  as  misleading  were  well 
founded,  it  would  only  explain  its  textual  omission,  not 
the  substitution  for  it  of  fiaaitels.  An  argument  from  the 
context  might  even  be  developed  to  show  that  the  Lucan 
ySacrtXet?  was  adopted  in  order  to  suggest  a  conti  \veen 

these  earthly  kings  and  the  divine  reign  \vhich  they  longed 
to  see  on  earth.  Luke's  form  of  the  saying  emphasises  not 
so  much  the  fact  as  the  object  of  the  vision  enjoyed  by  the 
disciples.  He  describes  Jesus  sending  out  the  seventy  to 
proclaim  the  imminent  advent  of  God's  8a<ri\€t'a  -/ere, 

rjyyiKev  €(£'  U/AO?  77  /3a<ri\€ui  TOV  Oeov,  x.  11  rjyyiK*i>  rj  ffaatXeia 
TOV  Qeov).  This  is  the  burden  of  their  message.  In  the 
authority  of  Jesus,  especially  in  the  exorcism  of  demons 
which  they,  as  well  as  he,  were  able  to  effect  (x.  17),  they  saw 
His  successful  invasion  of  Satan's  j3aa-i\eui  and  the  inaugur- 
ation of  the  divine  reign  on  earth.  "  Kings  of  old,"  Jesus 
reminds  them,  "  wished  to  see  that  sort  of  ftacrtXtia,  but 
what  was  hidden  from  them  is  now  before  your  eyes  ;  they 
longed  to  hear  this  proclamation  of  God's  sovereignty,  and 
you,  fortunate  men,  hear  it  in  My  preaching  and  see  i 
the  exercise  of  My  authority."  If  that  is  not  too  subtle  an 
explanation,  it  might  be  turned  against  Luke  in  favour  of 
Matthew.  On  the  other  hand,  such  a  stress  on  ^cunXet?  need 
not  be  editorial.  Jesus  might  conceivably  have  employed 
it  —  in  which  case  the  probabilities  of  j3a<Ti\eis  as  a  repro- 
duction of  the  original  Aramaic  are  increased. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  case  for  /SacriXels  seems  slightly 
stronger  than  the  case  for^St/rato*.  l>ui    !  ot  feel  that 


1  Die  QueUen  (U*  Lwxucvangtliumi,  pp.  0&-70  :  "  fur  den  Paulussci 
uberhaupt  nichtgibt,dieerdarum»u 
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it  is  as  strong  as  the  case  for  the  superiority  of  Luke's  his- 
torical context  over  Matthew's.  We  have  still  to  justify 
yQao-tXefc  upon  grounds  of  internal  probability. 

(i)  If  Matthew's  Sixcuoi  is  due  to  his  Jewish  predilections, 
may  not  Luke's  Hellenistic  affinities  explain  his  /SaatXet?. 
Was  there  some  Hellenistic  tradition  which  led  Luke  either 
to  write  the  latter  term,  or  to  substitute  it  for  the  Sixaioi  of 
Q  ?  We  know  the  ancient  idea  expressed  in  the  line, 
"  delirant  reges,  plectuntur  Achivi."  Was  the  reverse  of  this 
considered  to  be  true  ?  Could  kings  by  their  piety  secure 
revelations  of  bliss  for  their  peoples  ?  Were  they,  either  as 
representing  their  nations  or  in  their  supreme  capacity, 
held  to  be  specially  fitted  for  receiving  revelation  ?  This  is 
argued  by  Herr  Franz  Boll,  in  a  recent  monograph  Aus 
der  Offenbarung  lohannis  (Teubner,  1914),  whose  sub-title 
is  Hellenistische  Studien  zum  Welibild  der  Apokalypse.  His 
proofs  resolve  themselves  (pp.  136-42)  practically  into  two 
allusions.  The  first  (a)  occurs  in  the  well-known  Leipzig 
magical  papyrus,  which  contains  the  following  passage  : 
TovTO)v  rr)v  aKa/JLarov  \vtiLV  /cal  6eo<f>i\f)  7rpo(T6(f)a)i>7j(Td  aoi, 
re/cvov,  r)v  ov&e  /3a<7tXet?  la-^ycrav  tcara\a^e<jdai,  (Dieterich, 
Abraxas,  p.  187,  9).  This  looks  a  suggestive  parallel,  though 
the  revelation  is  merely  astrological ;  but  there  is  no  collo- 
cation of  kings  and  prophets.  The  latter  omission  is  partially 
rectified  in  (b)  the  second  piece  of  evidence  cited,  viz.,  the 
Egyptian  theosophy  which  appears  partly  in  astrological 
and  partly  in  semi-mystical  forms.  In  the  pseudo-Lucianic 
de  astrolog.  i.  (rj  jj,ev  a-ocfriTi  7ra\aLrj  .  .  .  eanv  epyov  ap^aiwv 
/SacrtXecov  #eo(/>tXeo)j'),  and  especially  in  Firmicus  (Math.  viii. 
5  :  diuini  illi  uiri  et  sanctissimae  religionis  antistites  Petosiris 
et  Nechepso,  quorum  alter  imperii  gubernacula  tenuit), 
we  do  find  that  the  priest  and  the  king  are  associated  as  the 
recipients  of  the  higher  wisdom.  Herr  Boll  does  not  quote 
either  of  these  passages,  but  he  notices  the  Egyptian  tra- 
il 
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dition  and  calls  attention  to  some  line-  in  Manilius  <  Attroiio- 
micon,  i.  40  f.)  : 

Et  natura  dedit  uires  seque  ipsa  rcclusit 
regalis  animos  primum  dignata  mouere 
proxima  tangentis  rerum  fastigia  coelo, 
qui  domuere  feras  gentes  oriente  sub  ipso  .  .  . 
turn  qui  templa  sacris  coluerunt  omne  per  aevum 
delectique  sacerdotes  in  publica  uota 
officio  uinxere  deum  ;    quibus  ipsa  pot. 
numinis  accendit  castam  praesentia  i 
inque  deum  deus  ipse  tulit  patuitque  mini 

This  was  written  between  9  and  14  A.D.     The  idea  is  i 
the  original  founders  of  astrology  were  kings  ain  1 1  heir  pri< 
it  was  to  them  in  turn,  says  the  poet,  that  the  universe 
(=r  ''  mundus,"  in  the  Stoic  sense)  revealed  its  secrets  and 
opened   the   inner  knowledge   of   the   heavens.     But   this 
seems  a  rather  remote  and  irrelevant  parallel  to  bring  for- 
ward as  the  clue  to  the  Lucan  form  of  our  beatitude.     E_ 
t  ian  priests,  as  in  the  cult  of  Isis,  could  be  called  "  proph* 
upon  occasion.     It  is  also  true  that  in  the  theosophy  re  re- 
ed by  the  Poimandres  literat  i  king  and  the  proj 
or  seer  make  their  appearance  together  ;    the  former  asks 
for,  and  the  latter  imparts,  the  Hermetic  secrets  (cf.  II 
zenstein's    Poimandres,    pp.  348  f.,  354).     But  the  Lucan 
beatitude  does  not  make  the  king  precede  the  prophet 
consult  the  prophet.     Herr  Boll  is  sure  that  Luke's  f$a(ri\< 
more  likely  to  have  been  original  than  Matthew's  StWatot. 
Only,  his  explanation  make-   it    practically   inn"'  —  iMe  to 
believe  that  Jesus  utt<                 saying;    and,  on  internal 
grounds,  I  do  not  think  we  are  shut  up  to  that  rxplana; 
Against  a  di             and  closer  background,  we  do  not  need 
such  a  far-fetched  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  Lucan 
form,  even  if  it  be  seconda 

(ii).  That  background  is  not  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  1 1 
Gospel.     The  special  references  to  kings  in  Luke's  tradition 
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of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  (e.g.  xiv.  31  rj  ™?  /3aerA,eu?  K.T.\., 
xxi.  12 — where  ftaaiXeis  KOI  rjje/jiovas  reverses  the  order  of 
Mark  and  Matthew — and  xxii.  25  ol  Bacn\el^  rwv  eOv&v, 
K.T.\.)  throw  no  light  on  the  saying  ;  neither  does  his  substi- 
tution 1  of  /3ao-fcXeu?  for  epxppevos  in  the  cry  of  the  disciples  at 
the  entry  into  Jerusalem  (xix.  38).  One  Lucan  passage  re- 
mains, the  description  of  king  Herod  in  xxiii.  8  :  r\v  yap 
ef  i/cavwv  ^povtov  OeXcov  ISelv  avrav  Bia  TO  atcovew  Trepl  avrov, 
fcal  ijX7rt£ei>  TL  O-TJ/JLCLOV  ibeiv  vir  avrov  ywopevov.  Is  it  feasible 
to  connect  this  with  the  beatitude  ?  The  hypothesis  has 
occurred  to  me  that  Luke  possibly  meant  to  put  Herod, 
who  wanted  in  vain  to  see  Jesus  perform  some  exploit  or 
feat,  as  an  illustration  of  the  royal  persons  who  failed  to 
see  what  the  disciples  saw.  Is  that  tenable  1  On  second 
thoughts,  no.  Jesus  was  referring  to  kings  of  the  past,  and 
the  beatitude  implies  that  their  disappointment  was  their 
misfortune,  not  that  it  was  their  fault.  They  died  without 
witnessing  the  promised  messianic  order,  but  it  was  not 
because  they  were  undeserving.  Jesus  refused  to  gratify 
Herod's  frivolous  curiosity.  But  the  point  of  the  beatitude 
is  that  the  very  piety  of  these  old  kings  could  not  avail  to 
yield  them  that  experience  of  the  messianic  era  which  the 
disciples  enjoyed  in  the  fellowship  of  Jesus.  We  must 
therefore  set  aside  this  explanation. 

(iii.)  The  royal  form  of  the  beatitude  did  not  come  from 
the  Septuagint  or  from  the  later  literature  and  traditions  of 
Judaism.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  suppose  that  passages 
like  Neh.  ix.  32  (^a?  KOI  TOV?  /Sao^Xet?  rjpwv  .  .  .  /cal  TOU? 
rf/JiS)v)  and  Isa.  xxix.  10  (ra>v  Trpo^tjrfov  CLVT&V  ical 
avT&v)  could  have  suggested  this  collocation  of 
prophets  and  kings.2  On  the  other  hand,  the  well-known 

1  It  makes  up  for  his  omission  of  Mark's  e^Xoytj^vrj  i)  tyxoptvr)  /SacrtXefa 
rou  Trarpds  ^uw?>  Aaue/5. 

3  The  parallel  in  2  Mace.  ii.  13  (em(rvv/iyayei>  ra  irepl  TUV  pa<ri\twv  ical 
irpo(f>T)Twv  /3i/3Xt'a,  Kai  ra  rou  AavefS)  is  closer,  but  still  it  is  no  more  than  a 
verbal  coincidence. 
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tradition  which  is  voiced  in  Sirach's  hymn  of  praise  (xliv.- 
xlix.)  probably  explains  why  prophets  and  kings  could  be 
regarded  as  representative  types  of  religious  desire.  Beside 
the  great  prophets,  Sirach  reckons  a  trio  of  good  kings 
L  4),  David,  Hezekiah,  and  Josiah.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment chronicler  (2  Chron.  xv.,  xvii.)  generously  tends  to 
include  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat  in  this  list  of  honour,  but 
Sirach's  severer l  estimate  of  the  monarchs  is  bound  up 
with  his  high  appreciation  of  the  lives  of  prophets  (Samuel, 
Nahum,  Elijah,  Elisha,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel  and  the  twelve) 
and  of  the  priests  from  Aaron  and  Phinehas  to  Simeon 
the  son  of  Jochanan.  The  New  Testament  naturally  ig- 
nores the  priests  ;  in  1  Peter  i.  10-12,  e.g.,  only  the  yearn- 
ings of  prophets  are  mentioned.  Jesus,  in  speaking  of 
''  many  .  .  .  kings,"  approximates  to  the  Old  Testament 
point  of  view  rather  than  to  that  of  Sirach  ;  but  even  the 
latter  justifies  the  right  of  fiaa-tXels  in  this  connexion,  unless 
we  treat  iro\\oi  in  a  prosaic  spirit.  We  are  apt  to  do  this, 
however,  and  to  create  an  imaginary  difficulty,  the  same 
sort  of  difficulty  which  led  some  circles  in  the  early  church 
to  omit  either  TroXXot  or  /3a<ri\ei<;  or  both  from  the  beatitude. 
"  Let  any  reader,"  says  Dr.  Abbott,  "  dispassionately 
consider  (i)  how  '  many '  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel 
can  be  called  decently  '  good/  not  to  say  rivals  of  prophets, 
(ii)  how  far  from  favourable  to  the  general  character  of  royalty 
are  Christ's  remarks  about  (Mark  x.  21)  '  those  who  are  re- 
ported to  rule  over  the  nations.'  Then  surely  it  must  seem 
impossible  that  He  should  have  bestowed  this  eulogium  on 
kings."  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  inherently  impossible. 
The  second  of  the  points  made  by  Dr.  Abbott  falls  to  the 
ground  when  we  remember  that  this  beatitude  refers 

i  The  dolorous  fate  of  kings  and  rulers  in  Enoch  (see  Charles'  noU  on 
xxxviii.  5)  is  »  Danteeque  criticism  of  the  Roman  power  or  of  tho  later 

v»« 
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to  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,  and  that  his  word  on  the 
rulers  of  nations  describes  pagan  or  semi-pagan  contem- 
poraries. As  for  the  first  point,  the  Old  Testament  and 
Sirach  are  sufficient  to  show  that  some  kings  at  any  rate  had 
a  halo  of  sanctity.  Prophets  were  often  at  issue  with  kings 
rather  than  otherwise  ;  they  had  to  rebuke  kings  for  irre- 
ligion.  But  not  invariably. 

"  Young  Obadias, 
David,  Josias — 
All  were  pious." 

The  nursery  song  halted  in  rhyme,  but  it  was  true  to  the 
Old  Testament  position.  There  were  kings,  like  David, 
Josiah,  and  Hezekiah,  who  hoped  for  the  reign  of  God  on 
earth  ;  the  messianic  hope  1  was  held  to  have  been  before 
their  minds  ;  their  piety  was  read  in  the  light  of  the  end  ; 
and  in  this  sense  it  was  natural  to  say  that  both  prophets 
and  kings  had  cherished  religious  aspirations  and  yearnings 
which  only  now  were  being  realised.  It  is  pedantic  to 
cavil  at  TTO\\OL  in  a  tense  outburst  like  this.  Jesus  is 
speaking  hi  a  generous,  impassioned  tone  of  sympathy 
with  the  past,  which  naturally  dwelt  upon  the  long  line  of 
good  men  in  the  days  of  old  ;  even  if  the  saintly  kings  were 
exceptions,2  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  they  were 
shining  exceptions,  from  the  devout  point  of  view,  and  in 
the  bright  dawn  of  the  divine  order  around  Him  Jesus 
recalled  the  scattered  stars  that  had  preceded  the  dawn, 
without  reference  to  the  surrounding  darkness.  Jesus  is 

1  Cf.  Ascensio  laaice  (ed.  R.  H.  Charles),  iv.  13,  though  the  text  is  un- 
certain. 

2  Among  the  later  heroes  who,  for  all  their  active  faith,  did  not  receive 
the  promised  messianic  bliss,  the  author  of  Hebrews  (xi.  32-40)  only  men- 
tions one  king  :  irepi  TeSewi/,  Ba/)a/c,  Sa/*^c6v,   'Ie00<£e,  Aai/ei5  re  Kal  Sajuov^X  Kal 
T&V  irpofoTw.     The    omission  of  kings  like    Hezekiah  and    Josiah     is, 
to    a   modern,    as   strange    as   the  inclusion   of    Kpiral  like    Barak   and 
Jephthah. 
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far  more  than  a  poet,  but  He  is  more  a  poet  here  than  a 
chronicler.     What  lies  behind  this  beatitude  is  an  appn 
tion  of  Israel's  nobler  past,  not  a  census  of  the  good  and  the 
false,  either  among  kings  or  among  propln 

JAMES  MOFFATT. 
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ONCE  MORE  THE  CRETANS. 

THIS  is  the  fourth  time  that  I  am  venturing  to  claim  the 
hospitality  of  the  EXPOSITOR  for  researches  of  mine  which 
are  concerned  with  the  famous  quotation  of  St.  Paul  from 
Epimenides,  a  Cretan  Poet,  in  which  he  denounces  the 
un veracity  and  general  degradation  of  the  Cretans.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  resume  in  detail  the  three  previous  articles, 
except  so  far  as  they  are  the  proper  prologue  to  some  new 
matter  which  has  recently  come  to  light.  It  is  sufficient 
to  recall  the  discovery  l  of  four  lines  of  Greek  verse  in  a 
Syriac  dress,  which  were  said  to  be  taken  from  the  lost 
Minos  of  Epimenides.  Of  these  lines  the  second  was  the 
famous  line  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus  about  the  everlasting 
mendacity  of  the  Cretans,  while  the  fourth  line  was  shown 
to  be  the  origin  of  St.  Paul's  statement  on  Mars'  Hill,  that 
"  in  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,"  a  passage 
which,  as  far  as  I  know,  had  never  been  suspected  of  being 
taken  from  a  Greek  poetical  source.  This  important  re- 
covery, both  for  the  classical  scholar  and  for  the  New 
Testament  interpreter,  is  to  be  credited  to  the  great  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia,  from  whose  proscribed  writings  it  had  passed 
into  those  of  the  fathers  of  the  Nestorian  Church  ;  such 
as  Isho'dad  of  Merv,  and  the  person  or  persons  responsible 
for  the  great  Nestorian  commentary  on  the  Scriptures  as 
read  throughout  the  circle  of  the  year  and  known  as  the 
Gannat  Busame  or  Garden  of  Delights. 

The  form  in  which  the  restored  verses  were  offered  to 
criticism  will  be  found  in  the  article  entitled  :  "A  Further 
Note  on  the  Cretans,"  2  and  it  should  be  observed  in  this 

1  EXPOSITOR,  Oct.   1906,  "The  Cretans  always  Liars." 
*  EXPOSITOR,    April,    1907. 
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connexion  that  an  emended  retranslation  has  recently 
appeared  in  that  amazing  work  of  erudition  and  insight 
which  has  just  been  published,  the  Zeus  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Cook. 
hi  this  work,  the  verses  are  turned,  or  returned,  as  follows  :  * 

Sot    fJitV    cVcKTTJl/CU'TO    TU0OK,    TTaWTTtpTCLTe     SflU/AOl  ', 

KpTjTCS   del  i/fevtTTcu,   Ka/ca  0i/pt'a,  yacrrepes  dpycu' 
'AAAa  yap   ov  <rv   0uYe9,   £u>eis   8e  KOI    rcrratrac    aicr 
'Ei/  <roi   yap  £a»/xev    *at  Kivco/xecrfla    icai 


Mr.  Cook  remarks  on  the  connexion  between  the  dis- 
course on  the  Areopagos,  and  the  quotation  in  the  Epistle 
to  Titus  as  follows  : 

"  Paul,  when  preaching  at  Athens,  quoted  the  words  of 
Minos  and  attached  to  them  in  perpetuity  a  significance 
at  once  deeper  and  higher.  He  must  have  been  aware  that 
the  fine  concluding  phrase  referred  <  !!y  to  the  Cretan 

Zeus  ;  2  for  elsewhere  he  cites  Minos*  description  of  the 
Cretans  as  given  in  the  same  context." 

I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  this  is  the  last  word  on  the 
matter  of  the  relation  of  the  two  Biblical  passages  to  one 
another.  If  Mr.  Cook  is  right,  that  the  verses  as  spoken  by 
Minos  are  not  "a  flat  negation  of  the  Cretan  faith,"  but 
that  "  they  more  probably  preserve  to  us  the  view  taken 
by  the  genuine  mystic  of  Idaean  Zeus,"  it  will  be  d 
that  St.  Paul  must  also  have  known  the  reason  for  calling 
the  Cretans  liars,  viz.  :  their  supposed  tomb  of  Zeus,  and 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  generalisation  whi«-h 
shuts  up  all  Cretans  for  all  times  in  the  cage  of  the  liar 
would  have  been  made  by  a  person  who  know  the  orig 
sense  of  the  passage,  and  treats  the  words  of  Minos  else- 
where with  such  sympathetic  insight.  The  matter  seems 
to  require  a  closer  consideration.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Cook, 
wit  h  whom  I  am  glad  as  always  to  find  myself  in  good  agree- 

<*,  p.  664.  •  Titui  i.    1^. 
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ment,  has  definitely  placed  the  verses  in  question,  as  I  have 
done,  in  the  mouth  of  Minos.  This  is  done  on  the  faith 
of  the  extract  made  by  the  Syrian  Father,  Isho'dad,  who 
tells  us  l  that  "  Minos,  the  son  of  Zeus,  made  a  panegyric 
over  his  father  and  said  "  (then  follow  the  restored  verses 
of  Epimenides).  It  appears,  then,  that  Mr.  Cook  agrees 
with  me  that  the  verses  are  spoken  by  Minos,  into  whose 
mouth  they  are  placed  by  Epimenides. 

Now  let  us  come  to  the  new  matter  with  which  the  present 
article  is  concerned.  It  will  be  remembered  that  we  quoted 
from  Isho'dad's  commentary  on  the  Acts  an  important 
passage,  which  was  reasonably  referred  to  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia.  Now  there  is  extant  not  only  the  commentary 
of  Isho'dad  upon  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  but  also  one 
upon  the  Pauline  Epistles  ;  and  it  becomes  therefore  proper 
to  inquire  whether  the  commentator  has  anything  to  say 
on  the  Epistle  to  Titus  with  its  famous  reference  to  Epi- 
menides and  the  Cretan  Liars.  On  turning  to  the  passages, 
very  slight  and  scanty,  in  which  Isho'dad  disposes  of 
the  Epistle  to  Titus,  we  find  the  following  interesting  sen- 
tences : 

"  The  Cretans  are  always  liars,  evil  beasts  and  idle  bellies," 
etc.  Now  a  poet  of  Crete,  who  was  considered  a  prophet 
among  them,  some  say  his  name  was  Maxanidus,  others 
that  it  was  Minos,  son  of  Zeus  ;  but  he  calls  him  a  prophet, 
according  to  the  idea  of  the  heathen  about  him,  and  it  is 
evident  from  his  adding  their  own  :  now  this  man,  because 
many  said  about  his  father,  who  had  been  called  Dios,  but 
afterwards  changed  his  name  and  was  called  Zeus,  that  is 
to  say  living,  that  he  went  up  to  heaven  and  became  higher 
than  all  the  gods  :  the  Cretans  alone  said  that  he  was  a 
tyrant  and  a  rebel,  and  when  these  said  that  he  was  not  a 
mortal  man,  but  an  immortal  god,  the  Cretans  on  the  other 

1  EXPOSITOR,  Oct.   1912,  "  St.  Paul  and  Epimonides." 
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hand  said  that  he  was  killed,  and  showed  his  grave  among 
them.  For  this  reason  Minos  said  about  them  that  they 
were  liars,  and  think  contrary  to  the  ideas  of  all  men  ;  and 
that  they  resemble  destructive  beasts,  and  are  eager  to 
falsify  the  writings  of  the  poets.  So  the  A  post  k\  too,  finding 
them  liars  in  their  dealings  with  him,  employed  this  saying 
about  them  for  their  reproof ;  and  not  as  confirming  or 
accepting  or  praising  that  poet."  It  will  be  recogni 
that  this  is  an  important  addition  to  our  material  for  criti- 
cism of  the  passages  in  the  Acts  and  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  a  mere  repetition  of  the  pas- 
sage which  we  had  previously  recovered.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  again  shows  traces  of  the  influence  of  Theo- 
dore ;  this  we  can  see  in  two  ways.  First,  when  we  com- 
pare the  language  of  Isho'dad  in  Acts  with  what  we  have 
here  : 

Acts.  Titus. 

The  Cretans  used  to  say  of  The    Cretans    alone    said 

Zeus,  that  he  was  a  prince  that  he  was  a   tyrant  (and 

(rvpawos),    and    was  ripped  a    rebel)    .  .  .  that   he   was 

up  by  a  wild  boar  .  .  .  and  killed,    and   they   show    his 

his  grave    is  with  us.      Ac-  grave  amongst  them.       For 

cordingly  Minos,  the  son  of  this  reason  Minos  said  about 

Zeus  .  .  .  said,  etc-.  them  that  they  were  liars. 

Here  there  is  clearly  a  common  matter,  and  an  under! 
common  narration.     If,  however,  thi>  tradition  i<  exam 
closely,  it  is  a  Greek  tradition  :   both  forms  represent  Xeus 
as  Tvpawos,  but  in  the  Kpistlc  to  Titus  the  Greek  rvpawos 

iderstood,  it  occurs  in  a  bad  sense,  BO 
d    with   an   amplification    (\ 

1   It  may  be  a  dc  Ution,  from  tho  p-> 
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the  two  Syriac  passages  are  independent  modifications  of 
an  original  (Theodorean)  statement.  The  Greek  origin  of 
the  comment  comes  out  clearly  in  the  etymology  which 
is  given  of  the  name  Zeus  from  foil/,  living.  In  the  second 
place  we  can  find  our  way  back  to  Theodore  on  another  line. 
The  commentary  of  Theodore  on  Titus  is  extant  in  the 
Latin,  and  for  a  large  fragment  in  the  Greek,  and  if  we 
compare  the  passage  in  which  Theodore  deals  with  the 
Cretans,  we  shall  again  see  some  coincidences  ;  for  example  : 


Theodore. 

Quoniam  autem  hoc  de 
illis  dicit  apostolus  qui  ex 
gentibus  crediderant,  evidens 
est. 


"  Proprium  "  autem  "  eo- 
rum  poetam "  prophetam 
dicit  qui  ista  dixit :  qui 
utique  non  fuerat  ex  Judaeis, 
sed  ex  gentibus. 

Dictum  est  autem  a  poeta 
Cretensibus  eo  quod  dero- 
gare  illis  noluit,  ea  ratione 
quam  promittebant  se  louis 
posse  sepulchrum  in  suis 
monstrare,  non  homine  exis- 
tente  love  (ut  poeta  opina- 
batur)  sed  deo  :  (corr.  :  sed 
ut  poeta  opinabatur,  deo). 


Isho'dad. 

This,  then,  he  said  about 
those  who  had  believed  from 
amongst  the  Gentiles,  as 
wishing  to  grieve  them,  for 
having  forsaken  the  truth, 
etc.  ("  wishing  to  grieve  " 
is  the  Latin  "  arguens  eos," 
which  appears  in  the  con- 
text). 

He  calls  him  a  "  prophet," 
according  to  the  idea  of  the 
heathen  about  him,  and  it  is 
evident  from  his  adding 
"  their  own." 

When  these  said  (?  this 
man,  sc.  Minos,  said)  that 
he  was  not  a  mortal  man, 
but  an  immortal  god,  the 
Cretans  on  the  other  hand 
said  that  he  was  killed  and 
they  show  his  grave  among 
them. 


VOL.    IX. 
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The  agreement  between  the  two  commentators  is  signifi- 
cant ;  evidently  Isho'dad  sources  are  Theodorean ;  he 
has  the  same  object  in  view  as  Theodore,  to  explain  how 
St.  Paul  could  quote  a  Gentile  prophet  without  endorsing 
the  prophet  on  a  wider  scale  than  a  single  quotation  ;  and 
he  quite  understands  here,  as  elsewhere,  that  the  Lie  is  the 
Tomb.  Since,  however,  the  poet-prophet  in  Theodore's 
commentary  is  not  mentioned  by  name,  the  question  arises 
as  to  whether  there  are  Theodorean  sources  beyond  the 
commentary.  We  are  sure  that  Isho'dad  is  using  the  com- 
mentary :  his  opening  sentences  will  show  that ;  but  there 
is  more  matter,  mythologically  speaking,  than  the  com- 
mentary could  hold.  It  seems  necessary,  therefore,  to 
assume  that  either  the  original  commentary  of  Theodore 
has  been  abbreviated,  or  some  other  writings  of  his  have 
been  drawn  upon.  The  supposition  in  either  form  is  reason- 
able enough  :  the  second  appears  to  be  the  more  probable 
solution. 

Returning  to  the  new  extract  from  Isho'dad,  we  see 
clearly,  as  already  stated,  the  meaning  of  the  Cretan  lie. 
They  show  his  grave  :  for  this  cause  Minos  said  about  them 
that  they  were  liars. 

The  extract  shows  a  doubt  as  to  the  identification  of  the 
Cretan  prophet.  Maxanidus  is  a  Syriac  corruption  of 
Epimenides  (the  latter  part  of  the  names  makes  the  identifi- 
cation for  us,  for  the  former  part  we  have  confusion  of 
ic  letters) :  was  the  prophet,  then,  Epimenides  or 
Minos?  Isho'dad  seems  disposed  to  treat  Min<>-  aa  the 
prophet.  The  confusion  was  not  unnatural,  when  Minos 
appears  as  the  spokesman  in  the  passage  quoted  from 
Epimenides. 

Reviewing  the  matter,  as  re-opened  by  tin-  innv  quota- 
tion, we  may  say  that  pract  i  hole  of  the  j 
investigation  is  confirmed,  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
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two  Pauline  quotations  ;  they  are  recognised  as  coming 
from  a  lost  Greek  poem  by  Epimenides.  St.  Jerome  said 
that  the  title  of  the  last  poem  was  Trepl  ^p^o-^wv.  We 
incline  to  believe  it  was  named  Minos,  after  the  principal 
speaker  in  it.  There  is  just  a  possibility  that  it  may  have 
been  popularly  known  as  "  Minos  :  or  concerning  Oracles." 

It  will  be  interesting,  in  conclusion,  to  compare  the  cor- 
responding matter  in  the  commentary  of  Bar  Salibi  on 
Titus : 

"  One  of  themselves,  a  prophet  of  their  own  :  i.e.  Aratus 
the  heathen :  and  he  calls  the  Cretans  liars,  because  they 
announce  other  gods  than  one  :  and  he  [Paul]  brought  for- 
ward this  testimony  from  them,  that  from  their  own  he 
might  put  them  to  shame  :  and  he  says  that  this  testimony 
of  theirs  is  true  against  that  lying  mood  of  theirs ;  for  Zeus 
is  buried  there,  according  to  the  poet." 

Here  the  only  statement  that  has  survived  from  the 
original  mythology  is  that  the  Grave  of  Zeus  is  the  Lie  of 
the  Cretans ;  and  even  this  fact  is  obscured  by  putting  the 
responsibility  for  the  lie  upon  the  poet  who  contradicted. 
Epimenides  too,  has  given  place  to  Aratus  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  address  to  the  Areopagus. 

RENDEL  HARRIS. 
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THE  PSALTER  AS  AN  AID  TO  WORSHIP  IN  THE 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 

IN  this  connexion  no  attempt  is  made  to  draw  any 
tinction  between  Public  Worship  and  Private.  Certainly 
the  Psalter  does  not  favour  any  such  attempt.  The  Psalms 
are  full  of  worship,  but  the  ever-recurring  crux  as  we  pass 
from  one  to  another  of  these  great  poems  is,  Does  the  speaker 
speak  for  Himself  or  for  fiis  nation  ?  Is  it  the  Jewish  (  hurch 
which  is  praising  God,  or  is  it  some  lonely  exile  bemoaning 
his  separation  from  his  people  ?  We  can  hardly  ever  say 
with  conviction,  "  This  Psalm  is  purely  personal,  and  this 
again  is  purely  national." 

Indeed  an  intertwining  of  things  personal  with  things 
public  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  worship.  Worship 
must  start  in  the  heart  of  the  individual,  but  by  its  nature 
it  reaches  out  for  communion  with  other  hearts  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  Throne  of  God.  Worship  is  an  attempt  to 
ascribe  to  the  Creator  and  Redeemer  His  due,  and  that  task 
is  beyond  the  power  of  any  individual.  How  intensely  the 
Psalmists  realised  the  fact  is  shown  throughout  the  Psalter. 
The  singer  is  not  content  even  with  inviting  his  fellow- men 
to  join  him  :  "  0  magnify  JEHOVAH  with  me,  and  let  us 
exalt  His  name  together "  (Ps.  xxxiv.  3) ;  he  proceeds 
further  to  call  on  the  aid  of  the  powers  of  Nature  : 

"  Praise  ye  Him,  sun  and  moon, 
Praise  Him,  all  ye  stars  of  light  "  (Ps.  cxlviii.  3). 

Worship  cannot  remain  private  without  denying  its  own 
nati; 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Old  Testament  generally  and  to 
the  Psalter  in  particular  for  much  picturesque  language 
and  many  :>hrascs  which  help  us  to  realise  the 
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true  nature  of  worship.  The  standard  illustration  is  that 
which  represents  worship  as  an  approach  to  God.  In  the 
earliest  representations  preserved  in  the  Old  Testament 
this  Approach  was  shown  under  figures  which  suggest  a 
natural  relationship.  JEHOVAH  is  regarded  as  the  Chieftain 
of  His  worshippers,  and  they  are  regarded  as  His  people,  His 
kin,  His  relations.  When  a  Psalmist  writes,  "  Know  ye  that 
JEHOVAH  is  God  ;  He  hath  made  us  ;  and  we  are  His  ; 
we  are  His  people  and  the  flock  of  His  pasture  "  (Ps.  c.  3), 
his  language  points  to  ancient  thoughts  which  must  seem 
very  strange  to  prosaic  Britons.  The  language  is  more 
anthropomorphic  than  most  of  us  realise.  When  the  Psalmist 
says,  We  are  His  people  (113^),  his  language  all  but  coincides 
with  that  of  the  heathen  poet  who  said,  rov  yap  KOI  yevos 
ea-fiev  (Acts  xvii.  28). 

So  the  oldest  notion  of  worship  which  we  can  trace  in  the 
Old  Testament  was,  in  the  poet's  words,  an 

"  Infantine, 
Familiar  clasp  of  things  divine." 

The  worshipper  approached  his  God  as  his  chief,  with  a 
present  in  his  hand  in  token  of  fealty  ;  he  saw  the  face,  the 
very  presence,  of  his  God  ;  and  he  ate  and  drank  in  His 
presence  (Exod.  xxiv.  11).  The  notion  of  a  sacrifice  offered 
by  the  people  mingled  with  the  notion  of  a  feast  given  by 
their  Chief.  Worship  was  joyous  and  unrestrained  :  the 
people  sat  down  to  eat  and  to  drink  and  rose  up  to  dance 
lascivious  dances  (Exod.  xxxii.  6). 

Such  self-indulgent  worship  had  (not  unnaturally)  its  cruel 
side.  Those  who  felt  that  their  God  was  their  kinsman 
looked  to  Him  to  sustain  their  blood-revenge.  So  Psalm 
cxxxvii.  stands  in  direct  descent  from  the  thoughts  of  those 
who  had  treated  their  God  so  familiarly  as  their  clansman 
and  their  Chief.  Hatred  of  their  enemies  was  in  their  eyes 
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only  a  form  of  loyalty  to  their  Divine  king.  "  Do  not  I  hate 
them,  0  JEHOVAH,  that  hate  Thee?  "  is  the  exclamation  of  a 
Psalmist  who  yet  has  much  to  teach  us  of  the  wonderful 
ways  of  God  (Ps.  cxxxix.  21). 

When  therefore  we  speak  of  the  Psalter  as  an  aid 
worship,  we  must  not  forget  that  there  are  passages  which 
are  no  aid  at  all,  but  on  the  contrary  a  hindrance.  It  is  not 
fitting  that  the  Psalter  should  be  used  in  its  entirety  in 
Christian  worship.  If  at  the  present  time  every  single  Psalm 
linds  its  place  in  the  Daily  Offices  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  fact  is  due  rather  to  the  practical  dilliculties  of  revision 
than  to  any  widely  held  conviction  that  such  Psalms  as 
Ixix.,  cix.,  and  cxxxvii.  are  suitable  as  they  stand  for  Chris- 
tian worship. 

But  our  present  concern  is  not  with  a  few  Psalms  which, 
when  sung,  strike  a  false  note  in  a  Christian  service,  but  with 
the  Psalter  as  a  whole,  which  surely  stands  foremost  among 
books  in  the  world  as  a  help  to  worship. 

It  occupies  this  high  position,  in  the  first  place,  because  it 
is  a  book  whose  main  concern  is  with  righteousness  (81*0,10- 
o-vvrj),  or,  perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  with  a  righteous  God. 
Just  as  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  so  also  in  the  Psalter,  the 
chief  key-note  is — the  righteousness  of  God  ! 

It  is  not  that  the  Psalmists  all  grasp  the  thought  wit  h  t  lie 
same  clearness  and  firmness  as  the  Apostle,  but  still  it 
dominates  the  Psalms  as  a  collection.  We  may  go  further 
and  say  that  it  is  intended  so  to  dominate.  The  Psalms 
of  David,  i.e.  those  called  BO  in  special  headings,  begin  \\ith 
Psalm  iii.  But  two  anonymous  poems  are  prefixed  to  the 
Psal  right- 

eousness which  id    throughout   the    bonk.     Ksai- 

describes  the  working  of  tJu  nsness  of  Ood  as  it  all- 

the  individual  :    the  righteous  man  is  km. 
and  he  prospers,  when  the  wicked  and  their  works  are  dn 
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into  oblivion.  A  stronger  and  at  the  same  time  a  calmer 
assertion  than  this  Psalm  makes  of  what  Bishop  Butler 
calls  the  moral  government  of  God,  is  difficult  to  conceive. 

In  other  Psalms  the  Psalmist  seeks  to  prove  the  righteous- 
ness of  JEHOVAH  by  an  inductive  method.  Thus  the  writer 
of  Psalm  cvii.  proves  by  examples  the  co-related  goodness 
and  righteousness  of  God.  The  Divine  government,  he 
says,  brings  the  chastisement  of  captivity  or  of  sickness 
upon  the  rebellious  and  the  fools,  and  then  on  their  repen- 
tance breaks  the  bonds  of  the  one  and  brings  healing  upon 
the  other.  A  moral  government  is  being  carried  on,  and 
men  ought  to  praise  JEHOVAH  for  the  glimpses  of  it  which 
He  shows  them. 

In  other  Psalms,  again,  the  singer  sees  God's  righteousness 
in  the  promise  of  the  future.  For  the  present  the  ungodly 
triumph,  but  JEHOVAH  the  King  is  coming  to  judge  the 
earth,  and  the  Heaven  above  and  the  peoples  below  will 
perceive  the  glory  of  His  righteousness.  Of  the  coming  of 
this  future  judgment  the  Psalmist  has  no  doubt  whatever  ; 
he  is  no  wistful  half-doubter ;  he  has  seen  the  day  with 
prophetic  eye  and  rejoices,  and  he  calls  upon  earth  and  sky 
and  sea  to  share  his  joy  :  "  Then  shall  all  the  trees  of  the 
wood  rejoice  before  JEHOVAH,  for  He  cometh,  for  He  cometh 
to  judge  the  earth  "  (Ps.  xcvi.  12,  13). 

It  is  this  insistent  and  vivid  presentation  of  God's  right- 
eousness in  the  Psalms  which  must  be  mentioned  first, 
when  we  affirm  that  the  Psalter  is  an  aid  to  worship.  It  is 
not  possible  for  man  to  worship  a  God  whom  he  believes  to^be 
unrighteous,  nay,  it  is  not  even  possible  to  pay  true  worship 
to  a  Being  of  whose  righteousness  we  are  in  any  doubt. 
"  Righteous  art  Thou,  0  JEHOVAH,  and  upright  are  Thy 
judgments  "  (Ps.  cxix.  137  ;  cf.  Rev.  xvi.  5-7)  is  the  basal 
confession  from  which  worship  begins.  It  is  the  conviction^ 
of  God's  righteousness  which  above  all  things  imposes 
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upon  man  the  duty  of  offering  worship.  From  that  con- 
viction come  the  clear,  strong,  unfaltering  tones  which 
distinguish  so  much  of  the  worship  of  the  Psalter. 

Further,  man  is  imitative  ;  he  cannot  help  learning  from 
those  to  whom  he  draws  near.  As  he  realises  that  the 
righteousness  of  his  God  puts  him  under  the  obligation  to 
offer  worship,  so  he  will  realise  that  it  calls  upon  him  to  be 
himself  righteous.  The  Psalter  deepens  the  impression.  The 
Psalmist  is  drawn  to  worship  :  he  exclaims,  "  I  will  call 
upon  JEHOVAH  who  is  worthy  to  be  praised  "  (Ps.  xviii.  3). 
In  what  does  this  "  worthiness  "  consist?  The  Psali 
himself  answers  clearly  and  emphatically  a  few  verses  later, 
in  language  describing  the  righteousness  of  God, 

With  the  merciful  Thou  wilt  show  Thyself  merciful  ; 
With  the  perfect  man  Thou  wilt  show  Thyself  p«  ri 
With  the  pure  Thou  wilt  show  Thyself  pure  ; 
And  with  the  perverse  Thou  wilt  show  Thyself  froward. 

(Ps.   xviii.    25  f.). 

In  other  words  the  unrighteous  man  cannot  approach  the 
righteous  God  :  the  worshipper  must  draw  near  at  least 
with  the  aspiration  of  becoming  like  his  God.  The  Psalter 

hes  us  pretty  plainly  that  worship  whi<-h  >tan<ls 
berately  aside  from  godliness  is  nothing.      So  a  Psalmist 
exclaims : 

O  Thou  thn* 

Unto  Thee  shall  all  flesh  com.-. 

Wh<-n  ini<jiiiii<s    (Jl^U*   ^"P^ 

Thou  Thyself  dost  purgo  away  our  transgressions. 

t 

Let  us  be  satisfied  with  the  goodn.-s  of  Thy  House, 
With  th'  ice  of  Tl. 

\\V>!  MUS  taught)  is  a  ing   inlh 

re  is  no  ' 
to  C 
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Indeed,  man  cannot  worship  any  God  but  one  whom  he 
believes  to  be  righteous  ;  this  is  a  sine  qua  non.  A  wicked 
spiritual  Being,  like  Moloch  or  the  Babylonian  Nergal,  may 
be  deprecated  by  unholy  offerings,  a  non-moral  Being  may  be 
coerced  with  magic,  but  true  worship,  the  acknowledgment 
of  worth  in  a  Divine  Being,  can  be  paid  only  to  a  righteous 
Deity,  as  to  JEHOVAH  as  the  Psalmist  conceived  Him,  or  to 
God  the  Father  as  St.  Paul  represents  Him  in  the  Romans. 
True  worship,  moreover,  he  cannot  offer  apart  from  the 
aspiration  on  his  own  part  after  righteousness. 

But  there  are  other  qualities — if  we  may  use  the  word  in 
reference  to  the  Godhead — which  the  Psalter  ascribes  to 
God  and  by  reason  of  which  it  stirs  us  up  to  worship.  Right- 
eousness may  leave  men  convinced,  but  cold  ;  graciousness 
(or  goodness)  touches  men  to  the  heart.  "  Give  thanks  unto 
JEHOVAH,  for  He  is  gracious,"  is  an  invitation  repeated  and 
again  repeated  in  the  Psalms. 

This  graciousness  or  goodness  of  JEHOVAH  (Heb.  1DH) 
is  usually  translated  in  LXX  by  e'Xeo?,  but  it  is  not  quite 
the  same  thing  as  our  English  "  mercy."  God's  gracious- 
ness  is  shown  in  his  consideration  for  the  individual :  He 
may  punish  him  or  He  may  relieve  him  of  punishment, 
but  in  either  case  God  shows  His  khesed. 

And  to  Thee,  O  Lord,  belongeth  graciousness  ; 

For  Thou  renderest  to  every  man  according  to  his  work  (Ps.  lxii.12). 

Here  again,  then,  the  Psalmist  helps  us  towards  worship 
by  emphasising  for  us  the  righteous  God's  righteous  care 
for  the  individual.  What  we  commonly  call  God's  mercy 
is  (viewed  from  another  standpoint)  His  righteousness. 
The  well-known  maxim  concerning  the  Law  must  be  emended 
when  we  apply  it  to  the  final  Source  of  law  ;  we  must 
write,  De  minimis  curat  Deus. 

Further,  the  Psalter  helps  devotion  by  its  vivid  presen- 
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tation  of  the  unalterable,  imperishable  relation  between  God 
and  man.  It  sets  us  the  example  of  worshipping  God 
as  the  One  who  is  eternal  in  his  graciousness  towards  man. 

u  art  the  same, 

And  Thy  years  shall  have  no  end. 
The  children  of  Thy  servants  shall  continue, 
And  their  seed  shall  be  established  before  Th 

(Ps.  cii.   27,  28.) 

Or  again,  we  may  cite  the  frequent  refrain  : 

O  give  thanks  unto  JEHOVAH,  for  He  is  good  ; 
For  His  mercy  (khesed)  endureth  for  ever. 

1  ct  passim.) 

In  the  face  of  the  continual  confession  that  JEHOVAH'S 
graciousness  is  eternal,  it  is  hardly  right  to  talk  as  confidently 
as  some  do  of  an  almost  complete  absence  of  belief  in  a  life 
after  death  among  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  facts  seem  to  be  roughly  as  follows.  In  the  first 
place  the  ancient  Israelite  was  indeed  tied  tightly  by 
his  very  religion  to  this  life.  He  had  a  Holy  Land  given 
him  by  covenant  by  his  God  ;  it  was  not  merely  a  good  land 
of  milk  and  honey,  it  was  a  sacred  land  to  be  kept  as  a  truM . 
Further,  he  had — not  a  goodly  number  of  cathedrals 
great  churches — but  just  one  building  set  absolutely  with- 
out rival  in  the  midst  of  this  Holy  Land  as  the  house,  the 
dwelling  of  his  God. 

In  this  house  an  elaborate  worship  was  carried  on  which 

t-d  the  double  purpose  of  helping  the   Israelite  to 
proach  his  God  and  of  enabling  him  to  i< 
with  the  rest  of  his  nation  to  whom  n!  Holy  L 

belonged,  in  which  the  holy   In 

hip  appealed    powerfully    to  the  e\ . 
re  to  act  in  accordance  with  our. 

S<.  the  Israelite  did  not  merely  perform   h: 
exulted  in  it.     One  Psalm 
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of    Israel — heathen    prisoners    no    doubt — had   witnessed 
it. 

They  have  seen  thy  goings,  O  God, 

Even  the  goings  of  my  God,  my  King,  into  the  sanctuary. 

The  singers  went  before, 

The  minstrels  followed  after, 

In  the  midst  of  the  damsels  playing  with  the  timbrels. 

(Ps.  Ixviii.  24  f.) 

And  when  the  endless  procession  entered  the  Temple 
there  was  still  more  of  colour  and  sound  and  movement. 
Ben  Sira  describes  the  central  figure  of  the  service — the  High 
Priest  himself  : 

How  glorious  was  he  when  he  looked  forth  from  the  tent 

And  when  he  came  forth  from  within  the  curtain  ! 

As  the  morning  star  from  among  thick  clouds, 

And  as  the  full  moon  on  the  feast-days  ; 

When  he  put  on  robes  of  honour, 

And  clothed  himself  with  garments  of  beauty, 

When  he  received  the  portions  at  the  hand  of  his  brethren, 

As  he  stood  by  the  altar-fires. 

He  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  the  cup, 

And  poured  of  the  blood  of  the  grape. 

Then  shouted  the  sons  of  Aaron  .  .  . 

For  a  remembrance  before  the  Most  High.      (Ecclus.  1.  5  ff.) 

This  was  worship  which  made  men  feel  alive  in  every 
sense  ;  their  blood  coursed  freely  ;  all  was  sight  and  sound 
and  movement.  It  was  the  worship  not  of  two  or  three 
hundred,  but  of  tens  of  thousands.  It  was  the  exciting 
worship  of  pilgrimage,  not  the  quiet  service  of  the  parish 
church.  It  was  not  congregational  but  national.  We  cannot 
estimate  its  religious  effect,  but  its  social  and  national  effect 
was  very  great.  It  has  been  remarked  how  often  Jewish 
movements  for  freedom  started  in  the  course  of  the  worship 
at  one  of  the  feasts  (cf.  Josephus,  Arch.  xx.  v.  3). 

Thus  an  Israelite  lived — lived  intensely,  in  his  worship, 
and  yet  so  many  of  the  elements  of  which  it  was  composed, 
belonged  to  this  life.  His  worship,  in  fact,  did  not  quicken 
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his  faculties  for  contemplating  a  life  beyond  the  grave. 
When  he  died  he  felt  himself  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the 
living,  the  Holy  Land,  from  the  house  to  which  he  had  gone 
with  the  multitude,  nay,  from  the  very  presence  of  God; 
for  were  not  the  Passover  and  Pentecost  and  the  F 
of  Tabernacles  the  three  great  occasions  for  appearing  before 
JEHOVAH  ? 

But  though  many  of  the  Psalmists  felt  intensely  the  spell 
of  the  Temple  worship  they  also  realised  more  than  the 
of  Israel  the  fact  that  approach  to  God  was  not  confined 
to  the  occasions  which  the  Temple  supplied.  In  the  Psalter 
we  begin  to  feel  that  religion  is  ceasing  to  localise  her 
God. 

Whither  shall  I  go  from  Thy  spirit  ? 

Or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  Thy  presence  ? 

If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven  thou  art  there ; 

If  I  make  my  bed  in  Sheol,  behold  Thou  art  there  ; 

If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning 

And  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea, 

Even  there  shall  Thy  hand  lead  me, 

And  Thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me  (Ps.   cxxxix.   7  ff.). 

Moreover  in  the  Psalter  we  feel  that  religion  is  ceasing 
to  confine  herself  within  the  limits  of  sacrifices  and  public 
ordinances.      The  singer  of  Psalm  xix.  prays  that  the  word-3 
of  his  mouth  may  be  accepted  as  a  sacrifice  (v.   14),  and 
similarly   another   Psalmist   expresses   the   hope   that 
meditation    on  the  works  of    creation  will  be  sweet    unto 
the  Creator  (civ.  34).      Thus  room  is  being  found  in  religion 
for  the  thoughts  and  offerings  of  an  individual.     Tli- 
of  tl  iip  of  the  single  soul  is  coming  into  view. 

further  step  of  a  hope'  that  this  >oul  will  still  after  death  be 
to  the  eternal  unchanging  God  is  not  a  long 
one  to  take.     There  are  surely  i 

n  by  soi  »,  e.g.,  in  Psalm  xvi.  lo  f.  ;  xvii.  11  f. 

.cult  to  believe  that  tin-  !  -  a  whole  is  cab; 
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and  confined  by  the  chilling  conviction  that  communion 
with  God  and  all  worship  of  Him  is  cut  short  by  death. 
The  hope,  the  aspiration  of  some  Psalmists  at  least,  is  for  a 
continuance  of  communion,  and  if  of  communion,  then  surely 
also  of  worship.  Worship  and  communion  are  indeed 
one  in  the  Psalms. 

Finally,  the  Psalter  encourages  us  to  face  the  mysteries  of 
life  in  a  spirit  of  worship.  Indeed,  for  man  worship  is 
conditioned  by  partial  knowledge.  So  we  are  taught  in  the 
Psalms  to  bow  down  before  a  God  who  has  revealed  only 
what  Job  calls  "  the  outskirts  of  his  ways  "  (xxvi.  14).  We 
worship  what  is  great,  but  not  too  great  for  the  human  heart 
to  reach  after.  The  conviction  so  often  expressed  by  Psalm- 
ists of  the  existence  of  a  righteous  government  over  men 
gives  them  a  certain  calmness  in  contemplating  the  mysteries 
of  life.  As  they  were  content  to  worship  in  spite  of  these, 
so  may  we,  too,  be  content. 

A  question — a  general  question — still  remains  to  be  put 
briefly ;  it  is  this :  Can  old-world  devotions — prayers  of  at 
least  2000  years  ago — really  help  our  worship,  the  worship 
which  we  modern  men  strive  to  render  to  God  ?  Why,  even 
the  Psalmist — several  Psalmists  indeed — cry  out  to  sing 
unto  JEHOVAH  a  new  song  (xxxiii.  3  ;  xcvi.  1  ;  cxlix.  1). 
We  have  all  heard  of  "  devotional  dust."  Are  we  sure 
that  the  Psalms  of  David  do  not  become  "  devotional  dust  " 
as  we  sing  them  again  and  again  in  public  worship  ? 

Let  us  confess  at  once,  in  answer  to  this  question,  that 
there  is  no  mechanical  virtue  in  the  Psalter.  It  does  not 
straightway  become  a  help  to  worship,  if  we  cut  it  up  into 
portions,  and  use  all  the  portions  regularly.  Worship  rises 
towards  God  on  wings  one  of  which  touches  thought  and 
the  other  labour  ;  a  thoughtless  and  idle  repetition^of  Psalm 
passages  only  chains  us  to  earth.  But  the  religious  man 
is  heir  of  all  the  ages  and  debtor  to  his  own.  In  his  worship 
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he  must  bring  forth  things  both  new  and  old,  mingling  the 
two  together  that  nothing  be  lost,  and  revivifying  ancient 
prayers  by  applying  them  to  modern  situations.  The  Church 
of  the  past  is  in  a  true  sense  one  with  the  Church  of  the 
present ;  the  old  examples  are  seen  to  be  full  of  life  when 
we  apply  them  with  an  honest  and  teachable  heart,  as  we 

seek  after  God. 

W.  EMERY  BARNES. 
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IN  days  like  these  it  does  not  seem  an  easy  or  a  hopeful 
undertaking  to  bring  into  anything  like  a  happy  relation- 
ship those  two  great  forces,  the  Christian  Religion  and 
the  Life  of  Nations.  As  one  looks  out  upon  the  state  of 
Christian  Europe  and  ruefully  contemplates  the  fratricidal 
struggle  now  in  progress  on  the  Continent  and  on  the  seas, 
one  is  fain  to  ask  whether,  apart  from  all  other  changes 
that  may  be  made  upon  the  maps  we  use,  it  is  any  longer 
right  to  colour  Europe  as  Christian  in  the  religious  chart 
of  the  world.  We  speak  of  France  and  Austria  as  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  of  Germany  and  Britain  as  Protestant, 
of  Russia  as  Greek  Orthodox,  but  is  there  such  a  thing  as 
a  Christian  nation  ?  Has  the  Christian  Religion  anything 
whatever  to  do  with  national  life  and  international  relations  ? 
Have  nations  as  nations  anything  to  do  with  it  ? 

I  speak  of  the  life  of  nations.  You  may  doubt  their 
Christianity  :  you  cannot  doubt  their  life.  They  are  alive 
in  deadly  earnest.  They  bristle  with  life.  Their  nerves 
tingle  with  racial  feeling.  In  constant  fear  of  one  another, 
they  start  at  the  slightest  alarm.  They  breathe  an  atmo- 
sphere of  perpetual  suspicion.  They  go  about  their  daily 
business  armed  to  the  teeth.  Their  fingers  grasp  the  hilts 
of  their  swords  upon  the  slenderest  provocation.  At  the 
back  of  the  countless  motives  which  have  converged  to 
bring  about  the  war,  behind  the  ambitions  of  princes  and 
statesmen  and  journalists  who  count  the  lives  of  Christian 
men  and  the  fruits  of  toilsome  industry  and  the  gains  of 
hard- won  civilisation  but  as  dust  in  the  balance  against 

1  A  lecture  for  the  times  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  School 
for  Christian  Workers  in  the  United  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen, 
October  9,  1914. 
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the  schemes  of  aggrandisement  which  an  age  of 
enterprise  has  thrust  upon  their  imagination,  th'-re  throbs 
the  elemental  pulse  of  national  and  racial  energy,  fevered 
by    the   spectacle    of   great   existing   empires   as    well  as 
by    the    record   of   empires    in  the    p;  by    the 

dread  lest  present  opportunities  of  expansion  should  be 
lost  which  are  destined  never  to  be  repea  The 

period,"  says  General  von  Bernhardi,  "  which  destiny  has 
allotted  us  for  concentrating  our  forces  and  preparing  our- 
selves for  the  deadly  struggle  may  soon  be  pa  1  he 
quotes  the  lines  of  Schiller  : 

The  chance  that  once  thou  hast  refused 
Will  never  through  the  centuries  r- 

The  crime  of  Serajevo,  the  assassination  of  the  gifted  and 
far-seeing  Austrian  Archduke,  that  fateful  episode  which  has 
exploded  the  perilous  accumulations  of  European  race- 
hatred and  race-jealousy,  was  itself  the  passionate  and 
violent  recoil  of  a  national  spirit  stung  to  the  quick  by  a 
sense  of  oppression  and  wrong.  Utterly  lawless  in  its 
character,  it  was  to  be  avenged  by  measures  as  lawl 
The  ultimatum  to  Servia  and  the  ultimatum  to  Belgium 
were  affronts  to  national  self-respect  and  assaults  upon 
national  existence. 

We   thought   we   lived  in  the  Christian  Era.     It  now 
appears  that  our  European  peoples  have  not  in  their  ii 
national  relations  reached  the  level  of  the  Old  Testan 
code  of  obligation,  let  alone  the  New.     What  statesmen 
are  pleased  to  call  national  necessity  is  at  liberty  to  recognise 
no  law.     Culture  in  the  hour  of  peril  may  invoke  the 
of   Anarchy.    Treaties   unrevoked   and   unrcpudiated   are 
scraps  of  paper.     "  Parchment  is  parchment  :    steel  alone 
is  force,"  the  German  Chancellor  has  said.     As  an  English 
professor  of  history  put  In  a  treaty  with  an  enemy 
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that  treaty  is  binding  only  so  long  as  you  can  make  your 
enemy  see  gleam  behind  the  parchment  the  point  of  a 
sword."  Honour,  chivalry,  courtesy  are  quaint  old-world 
masks  to  be  worn  at  the  fancy-dress  festivities  of  diplomatic 
peace  but  to  be  ruthlessly  flung  aside  when  war  emerges. 
Conferences  at  the  Hague  are  debating-society  meetings 
for  the  ventilation  of  pious  and  academic  international 
opinion.  Consideration  towards  unarmed  civilians  and 
women  and  children  is  a  sentimentality  which  only  helps 
to  prolong  a  war  by  mitigating  its  horrors.  It  was  appro- 
priate to  the  leisurely  tourney-warfare  of  the  olden  time, 
but  now  it  must  go.  War  in  grim  earnest  has  no  time  for 
it.  There  is  no  place  for  religious  texts  and  social  maxims 
in  the  business-like  columns  of  a  military  time-table. 

So  that  is  where  we  stand  in  the  year  of  grace  1914. 
International  law  is  a  luxury,  one  of  the  refinements  which 
must  be  dispensed  with  on  the  tented  field.  As  if  the 
evolution  of  mankind  had  for  its  final  issue  no  goal  beyond 
brutal  strife,  biology  is  commandeered  by  science-loving 
militarists  to  prove  from  the  authority  of  history  that  after 
all  the  human  frame  contains  no  higher  organs  than  teeth 
and  nails.  Hearken,  ye  dentists  ;  give  ear,  0  ye  chiro- 
podists, to  the  glad  tidings  !  War  is  the  instrument  of 
divine  selection,  the  God-appointed  scourge  of  effete  nations. 
"  The  end-all  and  the  be-all  of  a  state,"  says  Treitschke, 
"  is  power."  "  Might  is  the  supreme  right,"  dutifully 
answers  his  disciple  Von  Bernhardi,  "  and  the  dispute  as 
to  what  is  right  is  decided  by  the  arbitrament  of  war.  War 
gives  a  biologically  just  solution.  .  .  .  War  is  a  biological 
necessity  of  the  first  importance,  a  regulative  element  in 
the  life  of  mankind  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  .  .  . 
The  sages  of  antiquity  long  before  Darwin  recognised  this." 
"  God  will  see  to  it,"  piously  affirms  Treitschke,  "  that  war 
always  recurs  as  a  drastic  medicine  for  the  human  race." 

VOL.  ix.  4 
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Peace  is  not  the  end  of  war,  but  war  the  goal  of  peace. 
"  Peace  is  at  best  a  truce  on  the  battlefield  of  Time."  "  Our 
people,"  says  Von  Bernhardi,  "  must  learn  to  see  that  the 
maintenance  of  peace  never  can  or  may  be  the  ultimate 
object  of  a  policy."  "  It  has  always  been  the  weary  spirit- 
less and  exhausted  ages,"  says  Treitschke,  "  which  have 
played  with  the  dream  of  perpetual  peace."  In  a  word, 
a  new  evangel  is  come  to  the  decaying  world  :  "  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  war,  ill-will  toward  men." 
Children  of  the  soil,  bring  in  your  ploughshares  :  they  will 
make  brave  swords  at  Essen.  Bring  in  your  priming- 
hooks  :  the  world  has  need  of  spears.  A  shame  to  1 
back  iron  for  your  husbandry  which  Death  require 
order  to  lengthen  the  blade  of  his  scythe. 

One  must  not  be  bitter  even  about  bitter  things,  although 
Christian  sorrow  from  the  first  has  always  been  stern  in 
presence  of  a  culture  grown  cold  and  calculating  and  pi. 
saic.     Our  national  indignation  is  as  nothing  to  our  Chri 
mortification  and  regret,  as  we  contemplate  this  outcome 
of  the  work  of  nineteen  centuries.     During  the  past  moi 
the  thought  which  has  been  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  e\ 
Christian  worker  in  the  land   has   been   SOUK  thing    higher 
and  deeper   even   than   patriotic   anxiety   and    re-olur 
Our  national  conscience  has  be  at  least 

concerns  the  present  catastrophe.     But  we  have  a  K 
conscience,  since   Kuropr  has  hem  th< 

of  Christianity  and  for  long  its  mi-  base.     We  have 

felt  a  deep  sense  of  (  hri^tian  humiliation  at  thought  ol 
spectacle  which  (  hrMian  Europe  has  been  pn  -  nting  to  the 
non-Chri-tian    world.     We    have    been     haunted    by    those 
penetrating  words  of  our  reputed  Mast<        "  By  : 
all  t  •  w  t  hat  ye  are  my  c  1  one 

to  another."      Int.-rnational  alii 
and  re-form,  they  come  and  go.     Hut  in?- 
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international  generosity,  international  fraternity  does  not 
exist  in  Europe,  and  is  not  yet  in  sight  upon  our  horizon. 
"  The  friendship  of  nations,"  says  a  recent  writer,  "  is 
an  empty  name."  Our  largest  conception  hitherto  has 
been  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  mechanical  Balance 
of  Power,  and  our  own  national  policy,  so  far  as  we  have 
had  one,  has  been  to  employ  our  weight  doggedly  and 
impartially  in  either  pan  of  the  scales  so  as  to  preserve  a 
rough  and  ready  equilibrium.  Not  a  very  noble  policy, 
I  dare  say,  not  a  very  disinterested  policy,  either,  for  a 
power  which  has  already  satisfied  its  appetite  for  territory 
throughout  the  globe,  but  certainly  a  policy  which  for  the 
time  made,  as  it  was  sincerely  intended,  for  the  peace  of  the 
world.  And  now  even  the  balance- of -power  method  of 
securing  peace  has  failed,  having  this  woeful  result,  that 
through  its  operation  not  two  powers  only,  but  seven  are 
entangled  in  the  fell  work  of  destruction. 

More  recently  we  have  turned  as  a  nation  to  two  other 
measures  of  international  relief :  first,  to  proposals  for  the 
reduction  and  limitation  of  armaments,  and  secondly,  to 
arbitration  by  a  common  court  of  appeal.  As  to  the  first 
measure,  while  it  was  to  our  honour  that  we  took  the  initia- 
tive as  the  greatest  sea-power  in  proposing  to  lighten  the 
ever-growing  burden  of  unproductive  armaments,  and  while 
our  motive  was  not  fear  but  a  genuine  horror  at  their  econo- 
mic waste  and  a  desire  to  set  free  in  every  land  the  resources 
which  they  consumed  for  the  accomplishment  of  urgently 
needed  social  reforms,  it  was,  I  am  afraid,  too  much  to 
expect  that  the  perpetuation  of  the  present  military  status 
quo  on  sea  and  land  would  appeal  to  other  nations  as  attrac- 
tively as  to  us.  Are  they  always  to  be  content  with  the 
trough  of  the  sea  while  Britannia  with  her  trident  rides  in 
state  on  the  crest  of  the  wave  ?  Armaments  can  no  more 
be  regulated  by  an  international  sliding-scale  than  can  the 
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output  of  industry  or  the  rate  of  birth  among  the  peoples. 
The  friends  of  to-day,  alas,  are  the  foes  of  to-morrow 
witness  our  past  relations  with  Russia  and  France,  our  allies 
in  the  present  conflict,  or  with  Germany  now  at  last  our 
enemy,  or  with  Turkey.      '  Whatever  principle,"  wrote  the 
late  Professor  Cramb,  "  may  govern  individual  friendships, 
alliances  between  nations  and  states  are  governed  by  self- 
interest  only."     Whichever  way  we  go  in  search  of  guaran- 
tees of  peace,  we  find  sooner  or  later  that  the  recogiv 
methods  end  in  vanity.    Diplomacy,  whether  straight  or 
crooked,  plays  a  game  which  knows  no  finish.     The  sword 
may  conquer,  but  the  hand  that  draws  it  may  lose  its  grip 
through  age  or  ease  or  vice  or  sheer  fatigue.     Arbitra 
would  be  as  good  for  nations  as  it  is  for  individuals  at  s1 
if  only  it  were  as  easy  to  secure  judges  both  compel 
free  from  bias.     We  trust  that  international  disputes  will 
more  and  more  be  settled,  as  they  are  between  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  peoples,  by  friendly  conference  and  by  mutually 
accepted  arbiters  drawn  from  the  public  men  and  experts 
of  the  nations  concerned,  or,  failing  that,  by  final  recourse 
to  the  Tribunal  at  the  Hague,  where  something  like  a  cosmo- 
politan and  juristic  interest,  if  not  an  absolute  and  sir 
human   impartiality,  may   be   counted   upon.     The   great 
difficulty,  however,  remains  that  there  are  issues  so 
mental,  resting  on  instincts  so  fundamental,  tha 
minds  the  very  thought  of  submitting  them  to  external 
detenu ination  is  treason.     The  life  and  the  freedom  of  a 
high-spirited  people,  endowed  with  a  sense  of  vocat 
ennobled  by  honourable  traditions  and  cherishing  a 
tinguished   history,   are   not    things   which    it    will    1L 
commit  to  alien  judgment,  however  sympathetic  or  dis- 
passionate.   The  demand  of  a  growing  populat 
keen,  highly  educated,  full  of  resource  and  intensely  < 
scious  of  its  nationality,  for  room  in  which  to  erp 
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to  liberate  its  energies  is  not  a  claim  to  be  ignored  with  im- 
punity or  narrowly  weighed  with  legal  calculation.  Rising 
nations  are  young  giants  awkwardly  stretching  their  limbs 
and  awaking  to  their  strength,  to  whom  it  is  irksome  to 
learn  the  restraints  of  old-standing  law  and  convention. 
In  the  grand  struggle  of  the  rival  nations  for  places  in  the 
sun  there  is  a  great  and  an  almost  inevitable  danger  that 
etiquette  and  decorum,  law  and  reason,  chivalry  and  Chris- 
tian forbearance,  may  be  cast  to  the  winds.  The  distinction 
between  defence  and  aggression  is  apt  to  fade  away.  Modern 
strategy  harps  on  the  offensive  as  the  true  defence.  The 
attacker  always  pleads  that  invasion  is  his  only  defensive. 
In  short,  all  are  defending  themselves,  and  none  will  allow 
that  they  are  the  aggressors.  Slav  and  Teuton,  Celt  and 
Saxon,  all  alike  are  afraid  of  racial  suffocation  and  extinction. 
They  race  for  the  open  air,  they  madly  struggle  towards  the 
sunshine,  sure  only  of  this,  that  God  will  reward  the  first  out, 
and  the  Devil  will  take  the  hindmost. 

To  the  strong  and  highly  gifted  German  race  in  Germany 
and  in  Austria,  a  people  profoundly  concerned  about  their 
future  in  the  world  and  as  profoundly  convinced  of  their 
imperial  mission  and  powers,  the  urgency  of  the  present 
struggle  lies  in  the  consideration  that  if  Servia  and  the  other 
Slavonic  Balkan  states  are  allowed  to  grow  strong  and 
to  make  good  their  political  and  economic  independence, 
whether  under  Russian  patronage  or  not,  then  the  Teutonic 
dream  of  a  vast  empire  expanding  to  the  South  and  East, 
to  include  the  rich  and  historic,  though  neglected  dominions 
of  the  Sultan  in  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine, 
Mesopotamia  and  Arabia,  is  doomed  to  bitter  failure,  and 
the  one  great  undeveloped  territory  left  for  European 
occupation  and  settlement  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  to 
be  shut  for  ever  against  them.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
North  the  Low  Countries,  already  in  the  grasp  of  German 
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capital  and  commerce,  must  be  merged,  willingly  or  against 
their  will,  by  economic  or  by  military  measures,  in  the  Ger- 
man federation,  so  that  an  outlet  to  the  North  Sea  and  the 
English  Channel  and  the  wide  oceans  beyond  may  be 
secured  for  the  New  Empire.  These  are  great  visions,  in 
themselves  worthy  of  a  great  people,  called  up  to  view  by 
the  vast  empires  of  the  British  and  the  Russian  Crowns 
as  well  as  by  imperial  systems  of  the  past.  We  have  no 
right  to  frown  on  them  as  such.  If  they  can  honourably 
be  realised  without  crushing  freedom  or  invading  sacred 
rights,  without  rapine  and  without  fraud,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
grudge  our  gifted  cousins  an  enterprise  so  exalted,  and  on 
those  terms  we  have  consistently  refused  to  place  impedi- 
ments across  their  path.  The  obstacles  confronting  them 
have  not  been  of  our  making.  They  are  so  serious,  so 
numerous,  and  so  likely  to  be  aggravated  in  the  future  that 
the  temper  both  of  German  statesmen  and  of  the  German 
people  contemplating  them  has  given  way  to  unreasoning 
suspicion,  impatience  and  irritability.  The  obstacles  are 
principally  these.  First :  other  nations  have  been  experi- 
encing a  precisely  similar  awakening,  and  are  naturally 
disinclined  to  make  way  for  Germany.  Her  ambitions 
have  stimulated  theirs.  Their  armaments  have  grown 
with  hers.  In  the  light  of  her  own  struggle  Germany  might 
have  been  expected  to  appreciate  and  sympathise  with  their 
resistance.  Secondly  :  the  deliberate  refusal  of  the  modern 
makers  of  the  Empire  under  Bismarck's  guidance  to  seek 
for  colonies  across  the  seas  was  the  loss  of  the  nation's 
greatest  opportunity,  so  that  Germany  has  herself  alone 
to  blame  for  her  inferior  }  Irdly  :  the  con- 

ventional  code   of   international    honour  and    duty    u 
respcet-;  the  sanctity  of  treaties,   restrains  the  operat 
of  war  according  to  set  rules  of  humanity,  and  jealously 
safeguards  the  delicate  obligations  of  neutrality,  is  in  itself 
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a  most  formidable  handicap  to  an  aggressor.  In  face  of 
these  obstacles  to  world- wide  empire,  Germany  has  been 
subjected  to  a  searching  test  in  recent  years.  Her  moral 
self-restraint,  her  chivalry,  her  faith  and  honour  have  been 
upon  their  trial.  We  ought  not  to  judge  her  harshly.  We 
have  not  as  a  people  stainless  hands  with  which  to  stone 
her.  But  it  has  become  clear  to  absolute  demonstration 
from  the  speeches  of  her  sovereign,  the  writings  of  her  most 
influential  historian,  the  canonisation  of  the  policy  of 
Frederick  the  Great  and  of  Bismarck,  the  literary  utterances 
of  a  statesman  so  eminent  as  Prince  von  Biilow  and  a 
soldier  so  weighty  as  General  von  Bernhardi,  together 
with  their  sequel  in  the  course  of  recent  events  in  diplomacy 
and  in  the  field,  that  she  has  succumbed  to  her  national 
temptation. 

Whatever  be  the  issue  of  this  murderous  war,  whichever 
side  is  victorious,  the  world  will  look  back  upon  an  unfor- 
gettable declaration  of  national  policy  so  ruthless,  unscrupu- 
lous, calculating,  and  opportunistic,  that  it  would  be  a  wrong 
to  the  memory  of  high-minded  peoples  in  antiquity  to  call 
it  pagan.  It  has  been  a  revelation  so  disconcerting  that  we 
are  not  content  to  vent  our  indignation  upon  the  great 
nation  which  has  without  shame  disclosed  it,  but  are  asking 
ourselves  in  dazed  misgiving  whether  all  our  Christian 
nations  are  not  involved  in  the  sin  and  scandal,  whether  our 
own  proud  empire  which  we  had  deemed  the  home  of  liberty 
and  the  guardian  of  nationality  and  peace  was  won  by  hands 
as  pitiless  and  kept  by  means  as  vile.  History,  I  fear, 
makes  answer  that  no  nation  has  an  unspotted  past,  that 
no  political  empire  has  ever  yet  rested  upon  foundations 
unstained  by  blood,  that  no  people  is  without  a  share  in 
the  sins  which  have  shattered  the  peace  of  the  world  to-day. 
But  before  I  turn  to  higher  ground  and  discuss  our  common 
responsibility  two  things  arising  out  of  the  present  crisis 
deserve  to  be  remarked. 
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In  the  first   place,  necessity  or  no   necessity,  there  is 
something  peculiarly  mean  and  unchivalrous  in  discarding 
rules  of  fair  play  or  restraints  upon  brutality  when  you  are 
all  the  time  counting  upon  your  adversary  to  r 
even  to  his  own  loss.     What  would  have  been  the  strategic 
plight  of  Germany  if  Britain  secretly  had  bribed  or  cot  i 
Holland  and  Denmark  to  give  her  a  wayright  for  her  forces 
against  Essen  and  Kiel  ?     Not  only  is  Germany  one  of  the 
original  guarantors  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  by  formal 
treaty,  but  so  lately  as  in  1907  the  Emperors  of  ( 
and  Austria  pledged  themselves  at  the  Hague  that  "with 
a  view  to  obviating  as  far  as  possible  recourse  to  fore 
relations  between  states  "  they  would,  "  in  case  of  serious 
disagreement  or  dispute,  before  an   aj 
recourse,  as  far  as  circumstances  allow,  to  the  good  of; 
and  mediation  of  one  or  more  friendly  powers  "  (Con vein 
I.) ;  and  in  the  fifth  convention  of  the  same  Conference 
they  gave  their  signatures  to  the  law  that  "  the  territory 
of   neutral   powers   is  inviolable "   and   "  belligerents   are 
forbidden  to  move  troops  or  convoys  across  the  territory 
of   a   neutral    power."     Within   seven   years   this   double 
pledge  has  been  flagrantly  br<»b  n  in  the  face  of  the  world. 
The  German  Chancellor  spoke  of  the  violation  of  Belgium 
as  a  wrong  done  under  necessity  to  her ;   but  he  was  si! 
as  to  the  wrong  it  inflicted  upon  .France  as  an  honourable 
belligerent  disadvantaged  by  her  word,  and  he  ling 

of  his  country's  offience  against  the  law  of  nations 
against  truth  and  honour.     To  what  treaty  can  the  s. 
]»< -rj  ured  hands  ever  again  be  permitted  to  append  t! 
signature?      Kv  .in.    she    would 

rge  a  power  rich  in  spoils  but  beggared  in  honour. 
word  not  worth  the  paj  i  it  soil« 

And   in   the  second    ]>'.  own    }•; 

might  i  ion's  duty  to  str 
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down  its  rival  at  the  first  opportunity,  hitting  either  above 
the  belt  or  below,  stabbing  either  in  the  front  or  in  the  back, 
attacking  either  in  secret  or  in  the  open,  by  night  or  by  day, 
Britain  might,  and  should,  long  ago  have  legitimately  stran- 
gled her  rival's  infant  fleet,  and  combined  with  other  powers 
to  crush  her  growing  army.  For  our  abstention  she  can 
think  of  no  other  explanation  than  fear  or  laziness 
or  stupidity  or  mistaken  and  shortsighted  self-interest. 
These  are  the  only  motives  credited  to  us  in  the  utterances 
of  her  responsible  statesmen.  What  peace,  one  may  well 
ask,  can  ever  await  her  or  any  empire  upon  these  principles  ? 
Even  were  she  to  win,  what  kind  of  life  would  be  in  store 
for  her  with  fresh  enemies  plotting  revenge  and  learning 
to  apply  her  sordid  and  vindictive  policy  to  her  own  destruc- 
tion when  the  chance  arose  ?  That  way  lies  madness. 
That  way  lies  not  only  national  murder,  but  national 
suicide.  So  blind  can  men  of  talent,  like  lesser  men,  become 
through  jealousy,  ambition,  and  greed  of  power.  Ernest 
Renan,  French  though  his  genius  was,  once  wrote  that  when 
he  first  became  acquainted  with  German  thought  he  felt 
as  though  he  were  entering  a  temple.  What  edifice  of 
shame  would  now  supply  him  with  a  simile,  were  he  still 
alive,  to  describe  the  latest  phase  of  the  thought  of  the  great 
nation  which  he  revered  ? 

I  have  dwelt  upon  these  facts  because  the  state  of  the 
world  to-day  presents  us  with  an  arresting  illustration  of 
our  failure  in  Europe  to  rise  to  ethical  and  Christian  con- 
conceptions  of  national  duty  and  international  obligation, 
and  indeed  makes  a  merely  abstract  or  academic  treatment 
of  my  subject  for  the  time  impossible.  It  is  essential  that 
we  should  realise  that  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the 
present  predicament  of  Christian  Europe  rests  upon  the 
broad  shoulders  not  of  Germany  alone  but  of  all  the  nations. 
Victory  will  avail  us  little,  our  victory  will  avail  the  world 
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little,  if  we  do  not  firmly  grasp  the  stern  fact  that  the  racial 
rapacity  of  all  our  virile  peoples  must  be  curbed,  1 
Germany  is  not  the  inventor  and  patentee  of  the  po 
whose  chief  representative  she  has  become,  that  tin 
bully,  buccaneer,  or  pirate  is  as  pernicious  and  insufferable 
when  played  by  nations  under  arms  as  by  individuals  on 
the  lesser  stage  of  common  life.  As  a  recent  writer  puts  it  : 
"  what  is  wanted  is  not  a  rearrangement  of  the  States  of 
Europe,  but  a  reform  of  the  state  of  Europe."  We  may 
tinker  at  the  political  map  of  the  Continent,  rearrange 
frontiers  with  a  fuller  regard  for  nationality  and  language, 
make  fresh  treaties,  take  securities  for  future  peace,  reduce 
armaments  till  they  approximate  to  their  just  proportions 
as  a  joint  force  of  international  police,  lay  down  a  scheme 
of  arbitration  under  heavy  penalties  to  be  enforced  by  an 
overwhelming  combination  of  guaranteeing  powers,  or 
refashion  the  balance  of  political  and  military  strength, 
but  these  are  measures  at  best  palliative.  We  need  a  new 
spirit  among  the  nations,  a  new  conception  of  national 
vocation,  a  different  estimate  of  racial  power  and  prestige, 
a  quickened  sense  of  international  responsibility.  In  a 
word,  the  peoples  of  the  earth  must  be  born  again. 

To  be  born  again  !     For  proud  nations  as  for  proud 
that  remains  a  hard  saying.     Can  a  full-grown  nation  enter 
again  the  womb  of  history  and  be  reborn  ?     Nations,  like 
individuals,  have  their  higher  and  their  lower  selves,  t 
corporate  ideals,  duties,  responsibilities,  their  consciences, 
their  regrets,  repentances,  fresh  resolutions.     Where  there 
is  a  sense  of  right,  an  instinctive  n\ 

our,  a  sense  of  God  and  of  t!  tie  authority  of 

national  obligations,   there  exists  a  pledge  and  guarantee 
national   relations  in  days   to  come.     The 
militarism  of  to-day  refuses  to  look  above  the  sordid 
immediate  interests  of  th*-  ;  to  which  it  I 
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pens  to  belong.  Its  highest  maxim  is  :  "  My  country, 
right  or  wrong."  Cruelty,  wrong,  fraud,  lying,  perjury, 
are  not  respectable,  it  is  constrained  to  admit,  in  social 
life,  but  in  nations  at  open  or  secret  war  they  are  legitimate. 
According  to  it,  nations  are  always  either  at  open  or  secret 
war,  and  for  their  health  ought  to  be  ;  but  with  a  refreshing 
inconsequence  it  has  no  prophecy  against  that  dismal  day 
when  the  final  conqueror  shall  find  itself  with  Alexander 
the  Great  left  with  no  further  worlds  to  conquer  and  with 
no  further  enemies  to  fight.  Martial  law,  it  seems,  super- 
sedes not  only  civil  but  also  moral  law.  Conscience  as 
well  as  commerce  is  to  be  held  up  by  war.  If  you  are 
simple  enough  to  trust  the  professions  of  your  enemy,  you 
deserve  to  be  struck  down,  you  are  not  fitted  to  survive. 
In  war  all's  fair.  It  is  a  game,  like  diplomacy,  in  which 
craft,  cunning,  evasion,  make-believe,  are  as  valuable  as 
strength.  Says  Treitschke,  the  Berlin  historian,  the  arch- 
preceptor  of  present-day  German  imperialism,  a  writer 
who  has  constructed  history  with  the  same  fine  disre- 
gard of  international  scruple  which  he  seriously  inculcates  : 
"  Among  all  political  sins,  the  sin  of  feebleness  is  the  most 
contemptible  ;  it  is  the  political  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost." 
And  again  he  says  :  "  The  Christian  duty  of  sacrifice  for 
something  higher  does  not  exist  for  the  state,  for  there  is 
nothing  higher  than  it  in  the  world's'  history.  ...  A 
sacrifice  made  to  an  alien  nation  not  only  is  immoral,  but 
contradicts  the  idea  of  self-preservation  which  is  the  highest 
ideal  of  a  state."  And  Prince  von  Billow,  after  a  eulogy 
upon  German  love  of  law,  feels  obliged  to  add  the  reserva- 
tion :  "  Law  must  certainly  not  be  considered  superior 
to  the  needs  of  the  state.  Fiat  jus  et  per  eat  mundus  does 
not  apply  to  politics." 

To  me  it  appears  that  in  such  utterances  the  very  voice 
of  Antichrist  is  lifted  up.     It  is  a  doctrine  of  devils,  not  a 
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gospel.  And  the  diabolic  in  it  is  not  superhuman.  It  is 
less  than  human.  It  is  a  return  to  the  brute,  instead  of 
being  the  birth  of  superman.  The  more  closely  you  examine 
its  ugly  features,  the  more  it  reveals  its  connexion  with 
the  cloven  hoof,  tail,  horns,  and  all !  But  let  us  take  heart 
of  grace  ;  the  ears  of  the  ass  surmount  the  whole.  It  is 
asinine  in  its  brutality,  folly  through  and  through.  For 
what  kind  of  a  world  does  it  hold  out  in  prospect  to  its 
dupes  ?  A  world  of  nations  each  at  deadly  variance  with 
its  neighbours,  all  without  honour,  none  with  a  word  to 
trust,  none  with  an  open  brow  and  candid  countenance, 
each  with  a  God  of  Battles  of  its  own,  each  a  law  to  itself, 
each  loftily  superior  to  the  altruistic  dictates  of  Christian- 
ity. The  world  that  we  know  is  not  a  paradise.  The  age 
we  live  in  is  far  from  golden.  But  it  should  be  our  fervent 
prayer  to  be  delivered  from  such  a  dispensation  as  that 
which  the  Antichrist  of  militarism  is  heralding  with  its 
brazen  trumpets  as  the  kingdom  of  the  future. 

When  Rome  in  the  year  410  was  sacked  by  Alaric  and 
his  Goths,  who,  it  is  worth  remembering  in  these  days,  were 
careful  to  spare  the  Christian  churches  and  the  fugitives 
who  sought  sanctuary  in  them,  there  arose  among  the 
Romans  a  great  outcry  against  the  Christian  Religion. 
Christianity,  they  said,  had  enfeebled  the  manly  spirit  of 
the  citizens,  had  dried  up  the  old  pagan  springs  of  valour, 
had  opened  the  gates  of  Rome  to  the  victorious  Northmen. 
To  that  belated  outbreak  of  the  worship  of  Mars  we  owe  the 
greatest  of  the  ancient  vindications  of  our  Faith,  Augus- 
tine's work  on  the  City  of  God,  in  which  it  was  retorted  i 
it  was  Rome's  love  of  ease  and  pleasure,  its  lack  rather 
than  its  acceptance  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  that  had  relaxed 
the  manly  virtue  of  its  people.  To-day  in  the  modern 
world  our  K;iith  is  again  challenged  in  like  ma  ?  d  stands 

in  need  ol  vindication  against  a  similar  assault  and  calumny. 
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A  frenzied  nationalism,  akin  in  spirit  to  the  Jewish  nation- 
alism which  crucified  Christ  because  His  life  and  message 
and  Messiahship  would  not  be  narrowed  down  to  it,  is 
thrusting  aside  the  Cross  and  its  restraints.  It  either 
denies  to  Christianity  the  right  to  influence  the  public 
relations  of  modern  peoples  while  paying  lip-homage  to  its 
claims  on  private  life,  or,  more  consistently,  it  extrudes 
it  both  from  public  and  from  private  affairs  in  favour 
of  the  new  materialism  of  a  grossly  secular  and  politica 
"  Culture." 

At  last  a  group  of  pacific  nations  have  armed  themselves 
in  concert  against  this  great  conspiracy.  With  a  grudge 
and  a  sigh  and  a  shudder  they  have  drawn  the  sword  in 
self-defence.  They  are  to  be  instruments  of  the  rule  that 
they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword.  But 
let  us  have  done  with  illusions.  "  Not  by  strife  shall  strife 
be  ended,"  as  a  wise  man  in  the  East  has  taught  us.  The 
nations  have  need  to  betake  themselves  to  the  school  of 
Christ,  the  Teacher  whom  they  have  scorned.  "  Put  up 
thy  sword  into  its  place."  "  Love  your  enemies."  "  Do 
good  to  them  that  hate  you."  "  Bless  them  that  curse 
you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you."  What 
legacy  will  this  titanic  struggle  bequeath  to  Christian  Europe  ? 
A  changed  map  in  our  school  geographies.  In  our  manuals 
of  history  a  stern  lesson  to  world-conquering  usurpers.  A 
warning  to  prosperous  peoples  to  make  more  wholesome 
use  of  peace  and  wealth  and  power.  A  million  soldier- 
graves,  marked  and  unmarked.  A  million  broken  hearts 
and  homes.  A  million  and  more  of  crippled  men,  in  the 
cities  and  hamlets  of  Europe,  torn,  maimed,  disfigured, 
with  the  brand  of  Csesarism  burned  into  their  flesh.  But 
alas,  the  cruelty,  the  brutality,  the  fatuity  of  it  all !  War 
the  court  of  God !  Call  it  rather  the  arbitrament  of 
devils. 
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What  has  the  Christian  Church  been  doing  all  these  years 
of  golden  opportunity  ?  At  civil  war  within  her  own 
borders,  she  has  been  powerless  either  by  precept  or  by 
example  to  inspire  peace,  and  to  persuade  the  nations  to 
embrace  that  fear  of  God  and  that  mutual  reverence  within 
His  world-wide  family  which  are  the  only  security  for 
peace.  But  out  of  this  war's  barbarity  surely  the  com- 
passion of  Heaven  will  persuade  men  to  revise  their  con- 
ceptions of  nationality  and  of  empire.  As  self-government 
and  freedom  are  extended  throughout  the  world  the  posses- 
sion of  colonies  and  empire  in  any  vainglorious  sense  will 
become  an  obsolete  idea,  for  they  will  possess  themselves, 
and  as  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  they  will  grow  more 
and  more  composite  racially.  Places  in  the  sun,  though 
that  luminary  shines  on  the  unjust  not  less  than  on  the 
just,  will  not  be  won  by  exterminating  one's  neighbours. 
God  has  other  methods  of  providing  for  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  races  than  those  of  the  Prussian  barrack  and  the 
Berlin  lecture-room.  The  loose-knit  texture  of  our  Empire, 
whose  frailty  and  penetrability  have  so  vividly  impressed 
the  rapacious  imagination  of  our  enemies,  is  in  truth  the 
secret  of  its  elasticity  and  tenacity  and  freedom  ;  and  the 
reason  why  we  do  not  live  at  warlike  tension,  with  e 
nerve  tingling  and  every  sinew  strained,  is  simply  that  we 
are,  and  mean  to  be,  at  peace.  As  a  people  and  empire  we 
have  our  own  sins  and  shortcomings,  and  they  are  sei 
and  melancholy  enough,  but  at  least  we  are  conscious  of 
them, and  are  beginning  to  face  them  in  the  sight  and  with 
the  help  of  God.  But  we  have  been  delivered  from  the 
madness  of  deliberate  aggression,  and  we  have  never  played 
the  bully's  overbearing  part.  If  we  have  been  given  great- 
ness  it  has  come  through  grace  to  learn  from  failures,  and 
through  a  megalomaniac  passion  for  dominion. 

The  more  one  ponders  the  state  of  the  world  and   the. 
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position  of  our  nation  and  empire,  the  more  one's  conviction 
grows  that  Christ  alone  has  the  power  to  save  us  from  our- 
selves, that  His  religion  is  the  only  elixir  of  national  health 
and  life,  that  His  conception  of  manhood  and  womanhood, 
of  wisdom  and  destiny,  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  our  civilisa- 
tion and  morality.  It  is  idle  to  proclaim  the  binding  obliga- 
tion of  His  precepts  upon  our  life  as  citizens  if  you  deny  that 
the  State  and  the  Empire  are  subject  to  His  sceptre.  No 
honest  man  can  be  loyal  to  a  thieving  State.  No  murderous 
State  can  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  a  citizen  who  believes 
that  God  has  said:  "Thou  shalt  not  kill."  The  rules 
which  through  the  long  ages  have  patiently  been  evolved 
by  our  race  for  the  guidance  of  daily  life  in  the  family  and 
in  the  State,  the  ethical  and  civil  laws  which  govern  and 
protect  our  conduct  in  life  for  the  highest  good  of  all,  cannot 
be  repudiated  in  substance  when  nation  meets  nation  and 
international  relations  are  engaged  in.  And  as  the  law  of 
common  life  was  the  schoolmaster  of  the  world  to  lead  men 
towards  Christ  and  His  ideal,  so  in  the  intercourse  of  nations 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  stands  out  as  the  Great  Teacher  and 
the  Great  Exemplar.  His  attitude  to  the  narrow  jingo 
patriotism  of  His  own  people,  to  Rome  and  its  Caesar,  to  the 
Samaritan,  to  the  Syro-phoenician,  and  to  other  Gentiles,  is 
profoundly  opposed  to  the  militarist  patriotism  and  im- 
perialism which  still  rears  its  head  in  shameless  menace 
above  the  Christian  world.  The  missionary  enterprise  of 
the  Christian  peoples  is  a  world- wide  confession  of  our  hom- 
age in  Church  and  State  to  a  higher  law  than  public  selfish- 
ness. Nations,  like  individuals,  cannot  live  by  bread 
alone,  certainly  not  by  bread  snatched  by  violence  from 
their  neighbours  and  from  their  neighbours'  children.  Their 
life  does  not  consist  in  the  abundance  of  the  things,  land, 
wealth  or  population,  which  they  possess.  They  have  a 
higher  life  to  live,  a  spiritual  destiny  to  rise  to,  temptations 
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of  empire  to  wrestle  with,  and  above  all  a  Lord  to  whom 
they  must  give  account.  God  is  not  mocked.  The  nation 
which  does  not  fear  Him  and  honour  the  laws  of  righteous- 
ness which  He  has  inspired  cannot  be  exalted.  Its  pride 
is  the  prelude  to  its  fall.  Its  violence  is  the  signal  for  its 
doom.  Not  by  truculence  and  arrogant  power,  but  by 
steadfast  devotion  to  Christian  honour  and  duty  alone  can 
we  build  up  the  true  strength  of  our  people.  There  are  in 
daily  life,  in  the  home,  at  the  market,  in  business,  and  in  the 
hidden  heart,  opportunities  innumerable  for  the  exercise 
of  the  highest  manhood,  the  courage  that  faces  danger  and 
defies  defeat,  the  spirit  that  struggles  and  dares.  We  must 
give  the  lie  to  that  foul  travesty  of  truth  and  experience 
which  figures  as  a  motto  on  the  title-page  of  General  von 
Bernhardi's  unblushing  exposition  of  the  militarist  faith — 
it  is  fitly  taken  from  the  anti-Christian  Nietzsche — "  War 
and  courage  have  done  more  great  things  than  love  of  one's 
neighbour."  And  we  must  disown  and  discredit  the 
nicious  doctrine  which  Bernhardi  advances  in  his  attempt 
to  show  that,  although  Christian  morality  rests  on  the  law 
of  love,  combat,  "  a  sword,"  is  its  very  essence,  and  that 
all  its  analogies,  if  applied  in  the  political  sphere,  lend 
countenance  to  war.  He  says:  "Christian  morality  is 
based,  indeed,  on  the  law  of  love.  .  .  This  lav 
no  significance  for  the  relations  of  one  country  to  anoi 
since  its  application  to  politics  would  lead  to  a  conflict  of 
duties.  The  love  which  a  man  showed  to  another  com 
as  such  would  imply  a  want  of  love  for  his  own  countrymen, 
h  a  system  of  politics  must  inevitably  lead  men  astray." 
i  in  a  later  passage  he  furnishes  us  with  a  peculi 
callous  application  of  his  doctrine  when  he  concludes 

rence  to  the  future  relations  of  China  and  Japan  with 
the  words  :  "If  the  two  nations  joined  hands  it  would 
become  difficult  for  us  to  maintain  an  i 
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between   them  :      the   political   rivalry   between   the   two 
nations  of  yellow  race  must  therefore  be  kept  alive." 

Again  I  say,  we  must  away  with  this  voice  of  Antichrist, 
this  utterance  of  international  hate  and  cruelty.     Let  us 
make  war  upon  the  rancorous  spirit  of  war  in  the  name  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace  who  came  not  to  take  life  but  to  lay 
down  life  not  only  for  His  own  countrymen  but  for  all  the 
world.     Among  ourselves  let  us  cultivate  habitual  fairness 
in  all  our  references  to  foreign  nations.     Incalculable  harm 
was  done  by  the  old  sneer  at  things  "  made  in  Germany," 
which    was    justly  resented.     If    the    phrase    on    British 
lips  meant  cheap,  showy  and  flimsy,  the  shame  was  our 
own  that  we  should  have  offered  the   goods   for   sale    on 
every   counter   and   should   have   bought    them    in    such 
quantities,  for  the  German  supply  responded  to  a  British 
demand.     Our  young  people  badly  need  to  be   instructed 
and  inspired   to   be    courteous    and    considerate   towards 
foreigners,  and  their  parents  are  far  from  perfect  in  their 
attitude  to  foreign  things   and  persons   and  ideas.     Just 
at  the  present  moment  a  wave  of  blind  and  indiscrimin- 
ate dislike  for  everything  German  is  not  unnaturally  sweep- 
ing over  our  people,  German  thought,  literature,  invention 
and  art.     German  teachers  are  being  dismissed  after  long 
years  of  faithful  service,  sometimes  for  fear  that  their  pupils 
may  break  through  their  discipline  at  this  time.     It  is  of 
course  the  same  in  Germany,  though  that  does  not  right 
the  wrong.     Truth,  science,  art,  literature,  invention — these 
may  come  to  us  from  German  sources  and  claim  not  only 
the  ready  hospitality  of  our  minds  but  the  instant  gratitude 
of  our  hearts.     If  we  allow  ourselves,  even  in  resentment 
at  a  great  political  wrong,  to  cherish  unjust  and  petty  and 
indiscriminate  prejudice  against  the  good  that  has  come  to 
us  from  one  of  the  greatest  peoples  in  the  world,  then  we 
answer  sin  with  sin,  we  betray  the  spirit  of  our  holy  Religion, 
VOL.  ix.  5 
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and  we  delay  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 
Our  insularity  may  be  our  defence,  but  it  may  also  be  a 
snare.  And  if  Germany  dislikes  us,  the  reason  may  be 
not  simply  that  we  have  prospered  and  she  is  jealous,  but 
that  in  some  way  we  have  shown  ourselves  not  wholly 
likeable.  Peace  on  earth,  goodwill  among  nations,  can 
never  be  established,  even  in  Christendom,  till  international 
charity  in  thought,  in  speech  and  in  action  has  banished 
prejudice  and  pride  and  suspicion  and  ignorant  or  mistaken 
resentment.  Meanwhile  our  own  duty  is  plain.  We  have 
to  give  Christ  His  rightful  place  in  our  national  life,  in  the 
individual  heart,  in  the  home,  in  Church  and  in  State,  in 
business,  in  learning  and  in  affairs.  The  hallowed  glow 
which  He  brings  to  our  own  experience  is  already  radiating 
forth  into  the  outer  world  as  well  as  transforming  our  social 
life  at  home.  The  termination  of  slavery  throughout  our 
empire,  the  uni  versa  Using  of  education  among  our  youth 
and  the  opening  up  of  every  career  to  every  class  among  our 
people,  the  recognition  of  the  sacred  urgency  of  home  and 
foreign  missions,  these  are  public  fruits  of  the  spirit  of  Christ 
which  are  the  promise  and  earnest  of  yet  wider  achiev 
Let  each  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  blood-stained  earth  of  ours 
set  Christ  upon  its  own  throne,  upon  the  throne  of  its  sincere 
affections,  and  immediately  the  frontiers  of  prejudice  and 
separation  will  fade  away,  leaving  One  Kingdom,  though 
many  tongues,  at  the  foot  of  the  One  Throne. 

WILLIAM  A.  CUBTIS. 
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WAS  JESUS  EEALLJ  TEMPTED  ? 
IN  his  great  book,  The  Christian  Faith,  Haering  writes 
with  reference  to  the  problem  of  evil,  "  Inasmuch  as  tempta- 
tion always  consists  in  offering  counterfeit  good,  while 
moreover  evil  itself  in  the  last  resort  as  compared  with  good 
is  mere  pretence  and  falsehood,  the  Evil  One  is  called  the 
Liar." x  This  statement  describes  accurately  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  "  temptation,"  as  well  as  the  distinc- 
tive work  of  the  tempter.  It  is  of  course  well  known  that  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Greek  words  in  the  Bible  used  for  "tempt  " 
and  "  temptation"  cover  all  the  shades  of  meaning  implied 
in  trying,  testing  and  attempting,  and  the  English  words 
themselves  in  1611  were  practically  used  in  the  same  broad 
sense.  Nevertheless  temptation,  as  correctly  understood 
and  with  its  full  content,  connotes,  as  Haering  explains, 
the  solicitation  to  evil,  putting  to  the  test  with  evil  intent, 
and  the  attempt  to  persuade  the  subject  to  do  evil  that 
good  may  come,  the  evil  being  disguised  as  good.  It  is,  to 
speak  in  a  figure,  the  act  of  presenting  the  bait  with  the  hook 
concealed. 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  new  in  this  view  of  the  matter, 
nor  does  it  occasion  any  especial  difficulty.  The  most 
serious  difficulty  arises  when  we  consider  in  what  way  our 
Lord  was  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are.  In  the 
limited  and  local  conditions  in  which  He  found  Himself, 
and  during  the  period  of  a  single  human  lifetime,  how 
could  He  possibly  have  been  tempted  by  all  the  forms  of 
temptation  which  His  followers  have  to  experience  ?  Fur- 
ther, how  could  One  who  had  no  faulty  disposition,  no  evil 
passions  or  appetites  to  which  the  power  of  evil  could  appeal, 
nothing  within  to  which  the  solicitation  could  be  made, 

1  The'^Christian^Faith.vol.  i.'p.  487. 
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have  been  tempted  at  all  in  the  true  or  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term  temptation  ?  With  regard  to  evil  propensities  the 
Master  could  truthfully  say,  "  The  prince  of  the  world  cometh : 
and  he  hath  nothing  in  me."  \Vithin  our  Lord's  conscious- 
ness there  was  nothing  to  betray  Him  to  the  forces  of  evil 
without,  nothing  in  harmony  or  in  league  wit  h  the  tempter. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  never  free  from  the  latent  evil, 
from 

...      Pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will. 
Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood. 

If  mortals  of  the  ordinary  type  are  subject  to  these  limita- 
tions, how  could  a  perfectly  holy  Being  be  tempted,  and  how 
could  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God  ever  have  suffered  the  force 
of  temptation  as  we  have  to  experience  it  ?  This  is  the 
critical  question  for  all  ages  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  upon 
its  answer  largely  depends  our  conception  of  the  Person  of 
our  Lord.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  same 
difficulty  arises  with  regard  to  the  perfectly  innocent  person, 
primordial  man,  the  first  Adam.  It  would  seem  as  though 
neither  Adam  nor  Christ  could  ever  have  known  the  force  of 
temptation,  for  in  neither  case  was  there  any  predisposition, 
inherited  or  acquired,  to  evil  upon  which  the  tempter  might 
work.  It  must  be  our  endeavour,  therefore,  to  find  an 
planation  which  will  enable  us  to  see  that  the  temptation  in 
both  cases  was  a  reality  and  not  a  mere  pretence. 

On  reflection  it  will  be  found  that,  strictly  speaking, 
temptation  appeals  not  to  the  evil  but  to  the  good  in  us. 
Where  the  heart  is  filled  with  bad  feelings  and  passions, 
evil  only  requires  favourable  conditions  and  opportunities, 
or,  at  least,  the  suggestion  in  order  to  manifest  and  actual- 
ise  itself.  Wh<  evil  heart,  as  in  sensual 

appetites,  a  jealous  or  resentful  B  srlfMi  nature, 

the  responsibility  for  the  wrong  has  already  begun,  as  we 
are  taught  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ;  the  overt  act  is  the 
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expression  of  the  wrong  that  exists  within.  When  the  act 
emerges,  it  is  not  a  case  of  yielding  to  temptation,  however 
it  may  seem,  inasmuch  as  no  art  of  subtlety  is  required  to 
bring  the  sin  into  being.  Nor  should  we  be  deceived  by 
that  ambiguous  word,  possibility.  Possibilities  of  evil  are 
mere  abstractions  unless  there  is  already  some  evil  bias  or 
germinal  wrong.  Where  that  latent  wrong  is  found,  if 
there  is  a  defect  of  will,  favouring  conditions  are  alone  neces- 
sary in  order  to  bring  the  evil  to  full  fruition.  The  most 
common  and  perhaps  the  most  useful  illustration  we  can 
use  is  that  of  the  drunkard.  The  proximity  of  a  number 
of  brilliantly-lighted  and  attractive  public  houses  or  the 
example  of  friends  drinking  in  his  presence  may  furnish 
an  inducement  by  way  of  suggestion.  The  unexpected 
meeting  of  old  friends,  the  plea  that  it  is  "  only  for  this  once,'* 
may  afford  an  excuse  for  excess  to  the  man  himself,  if  he  is 
already  predisposed  to  give  way  to  his  appetite,  but  it  is 
hardly  necessary  in  this  case  that  temptation  should  be 
brought  to  bear  in  the  sense  of  disguising  the  evil  under  the 
form  of  a  good.  Doubtless  the  term  "temptation  "is  made 
to  cover  all  such  cases,  but  there  is  surely  no  call  for  the  Arch- 
tempter  to  hide  his  hand  or  to  employ  any  high  degree  of 
craft  or  subtlety  in  order  to  lead  the  victim  into  sin.  Temp- 
tation is  never  presented  as  an  evil  to  the  evil  within  a  man's 
consciousness,  because  no  one  deliberately  chooses  to  do 
evil,  unless  his  nature  is  wholly  perverted,  in  which  case 
temptation  is  entirely  superfluous. 

On  the  other  hand,  temptation  is  an  appeal  to  what  is 
good  in  a  man,  with  the  object  of  perverting  that  good.  Its 
plausibility  lies  in  the  fact  that  evil  is  presented  in  the  form 
of  a  good,  promising  to  lead  to  an  end  which  in  itself  is  right 
and  good,  or  it  may  be  as  working  upon  the  highest  aims, 
purposes  or  ideals  that  we  may  cherish.  In  the  fine  old- 
world  story  of  the  Fall  the  tempter  indicates  the  end  as  the 
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possession  of  the  god-like  character  of  being  able  to  know 
good  and  evil.     No  worthier  end   could  be  suggested  nor 
could  he  have  appealed  to  a  nobler  sentiment  than  that  of 
becoming  as  God.     The  tempter  took  care,  however,  not  to 
say  that  the  method  of  disobedience  and  the  practice  of 
evil  would  destroy  the  keenness  of  moral  sensitiveness,  and 
would  lead  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  knowledge  of  the  good 
without  attainment  of  any  true  knowledge  of  evil  a> 
Every  man  who  is  tempted  is  appealed  to  on  the  side  of  his 
nature  where  some  good  end  is  desired  or  desirable.     For 
example,  the  man  who  misappropriates  trust-money  seeks 
to  find  relief  from  temporary  embarrassment,  it  may  be  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  his  home  together  or  on  account  of  a 
wife  or  a  young  family,  has  the  best  of  all  motives,  as  mot 
go,  and  his  intention  is  to  meet  the  obligation  on  demand. 
Again,  when  a  man  creates  discord  or  sets  up  petty  per- 
tion   "  for  the  good  of  the  Church,"  the  temptation  is 
subtle  and  clever,  and  the  tempter  thereby  achieves  his 
masterpiece  of  perversion.     To  induce  a  good  man  to  act 
in  a  dishonourable  or  disloyal  manner,  to  do  the  devil's  work 
with  the  best  motives,  and,  as  the  man  believes,  for  the 
highest  ends,  for  the  sake  of  the  truth  or  in  the  interests 
of  the  community,  is  the  finest  stroke  of  Satanic  art.     Then 
does  the  devil  indeed  transform  himself  into  an  "ang< 
light."   To  promote  right  ends  by  wrong  means,  to  do  God's 
work  with  a  zeal  He  will  not  own,  the  attempt  to  bring 
about  a  great  good  by  doing  a  little  wrong  means  the  undo- 
ing of  all  the  good  and  the  defeat  of  all  noble  purpose.     It 
is  hardly  worth  while,  nor  does  it  dcs<  rvr  the  n  imeof  temp- 
tation, to  beset  a  good  man  with  utterly  repellent   sugges- 
tions, but  it  is  more  than  many  of  us  can 
promise  of  success  and  acl  at  beyond   our   uil 

dreams  by  some  small  compromise  which  in  rircum- 

stances  is  made  to  appear  justifiable.     The  best  men  are 
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assailed  just  where  their  best  impulses  and  intentions  are 
promised  speedy  and  facile  fulfilment.  But  of  course  we 
should  not  be  open  to  temptation  at  all  were  not  our  know- 
ledge finite,  and  our  powers  of  achievement  limited.  Never- 
theless the  higher  our  aims  and  ideals,  the  more  are  we, 
finite  beings,  exposed  to  temptation  and  the  greater  the 
refined  subtlety  brought  to  bear  upon  us  in  the  appeal. 
If  this  view  be  accepted,  Christ  was  not  only  exposed  to 
real  temptation,  but  temptation  was  greater  in  its  subtlety 
and  delusiveness  for  Him  than  for  any  of  us.  The  three 
forms  of  temptation  in  the  wilderness  are  variously  ex- 
plained, but  in  each  case  it  evidently  was  the  success  of  His 
Messianic  calling  and  ministry  that  was  made  the  ground  of 
appeal.  Passionately  yearning,  as  He  was,  for  the  triumph 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  fired  with  enthusiasm  for  His  task, 
methods  were  suggested  to  Him  of  great  promise  and  po- 
tency. To  become  a  wonder-worker  on  a  large  scale,  to 
make  Himself  an  imposing  and  a  dramatic  personality, 
suggestions  of  methods,  striking,  showy  and  sensational, 
to  ally  Himself  with  the  great  world-powers  not  for  His 
own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  His  mission,  in  order  that  He 
might  bring  the  masses  of  the  people  to  His  standard  for 
the  sake  of  the  Father's  glory,  this  was  the  appeal  of  the 
tempter,  supported  ostensibly  by  Scripture  warrant.1  The 
appeal  was  made  to  the  intense  and  fervent  desire  of  the 
Master  to  bring  as  many  men  as  possible  to  the  right,  to  win 
them  for  the  Kingdom,  an  appeal  to  the  Messianic  conscious- 
ness and  responsibility,  and  it  was  doubtless  renewed  again 
and  again  throughout  His  ministry.  The  appeal  was  never 
more  powerful,  we  may  imagine,  than  when  it  was  repeated 
through  the  remonstrance  of  His  Apostle,  Peter,  to  take  an 
easier  way  than  that  of  the  cross,  and  the  Master  recognised 

1  See  Haering's  The  Christian  Faith,  pj>.  688,  689. 
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the  craft  of  His  old  enemy  in  the  Apostle's  suggestion. 
Moi -i  han  any  other  to  the  proximity  of  weakness, 

and  .-in,  more  pitiful  and  compassionate,  more  keenly 
hurt  by  treachery  or  disloyalty,  it  must  have  been  terribly 
difficult  for  Christ  to  refuse  what  promised  a  solution  of  all 

difficulties.  As  Man  He  had  to  re.-M  the  tempter,  and 
1I--  did  n-ist  through  a  deep  insight  into  the  meaning  and 
purport  of  Scripture  and  through  perfect  sympathy  with  1 1  is 

•ier's  \vill,  and  this  was  more  complete  than  the  devil 
gave  Him  credit  for.  As  Man  He  was  tempt  -a use 

the  Son  of  God  was  set  in  finite  conditions  and  limitations, 
but  JHis  complete  trust  and  loyalty  to  the  Father  gave  Him 

;  Tactical  knowledge  that  it  could  never  be  right  to  attain 

Q  the  highest  ends  by  improper  means  or  by  an  act  of 
disobedience,  nor  in  the  best  interests  to  do  even  a  little 
wrong. 

Temptation  was  more  real  and  trying  for  Jesus  than  it  is 
f<  >r  us,  because  it  was  to  Him  an  appeal  to  that  which  was  of  the 

test  moral  consequence  to  the  race.     One  writer,  the  Rev. 
A.  Morris  Stewart,  has  said,  "  We  see  the  essential  fut 
of  this  assault  when  we  reali-e  that  it  was  an  appeal  to  a 
selfishness  which  was  not  in  Jesus."  l    If  indeed  it  was  an 
appeal    to  a  non-existent  selfishness,  the  tempi  as  a 

farce,  and  any  appeal  to  imap 

have  rendered  the  whole  process  unmeaning.     To  constitute 
the  temptation  a  reality  for  Christ,  it  mu^t  have  been  an 
attempt  to  divert  and  pervert  the  good,  as  it  is  in  the  ea 
every  one  of  us.     Jesus  was  tl.  1  like  as  we 

are  by  that  great  power,  which  gathers  it-  an  evil 

will  and  im  f>,  whose  consummate  art  is  to  disguise 

itself  in  a  garb  of  sanctity  and  make  the  suggested  evil 
appear  as  good,  and  \\hich  promises  the  attainment  of  the 

T,p'/i/«on  of  Jet>  - 
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desired  ends  by  such  unhallowed  means.  Needless  is  it  to 
point  out  what  complete  and  disastrous  ruin  would  have 
resulted  if  Jesus  had  yielded  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  Evil  One. 

We  may  go  further  than  this  and  assert  with  confidence 
that  Jesus  was  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  and  yet 
without  sin.  There  was  certainly  no  inducement  to  indulge 
in  the  lower  passions.  He  did  not  feel  the  cravings  of  the 
dipsomaniac,  or  the  impulse  to  grosser  faults  :  as  we  have 
seen,  these  are  not  the  materials  upon  which  temptation, 
properly  speaking,  works.  He  was  tempted  at  the  points 
at  which  we  are  always  assailed,  the  high  moral  endeavour, 
the  exalted  aim,  the  purposes  of  good,  just  where  we  would 
realise  ourselves  and  extend  our  influence  for  good,  it  is  to 
these  that  the  enemy  of  souls  appeals  and  by  perversion 
to  make  us  defeat  our  own  ends  by  employing  unlawful  means 
—means  that  it  is  his  specific  work  to  gild  and  beautify  so  as 
to  appear  worthy  of  the  end  which  is  sought.  All  tempta- 
tion is  essentially  the  same,  and  there  is  not  an  aspect  of  it 
which  our  Lord  did  not  experience,  and  which  He  did  not 
resist  by  an  appeal  to  a  Higher  Law  and  a  Higher  Will. 
There  is  not  one  form  of  true  temptation  that  we  have  to 
endure  which  Christ  had  not  to  face  and  overcome,  and  it 
always  resolves  itself  into  an  inducement  to  effect  what  is 
proper  and  praiseworthy  by  such  methods  as  God  would 
disown  and  disapprove. 

We  have  the  Scriptures  as  Christ  had  for  our  guidance  and 
enlightenment,  and  we  have  also  His  example  to  illumine 
and  inspire  us.  But  more  than  this,  we  have  the  presence 
and  the  help  of  our  Lord  to  strengthen  and  support  us. 
Like  a  nobler  Orpheus,  He  breaks  for  us  the  charm  and  the 
spell  of  the  plausible  and  fascinating  suggestion,  and  He 
exposes  the  evil  that  lurks  beneath  the  pleasing  bait.  He 
passed  through  all  human  experience,  sin  apart,  and  He 
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was  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  in  order  that  He 
might  succour  them  that  are  tempted.  Never  alone  are 
we  called  upon  to  face  the  subtlety  of  the  Arch-fiend,  for 
He  who  has  overcome  for  us  will  overcome  in  us.  The  fascin- 
ations of  a  suggestion  that  we  could  never  resist  by  ourselves 
alone  will  become,  through  His  presence  and  power,  the 
means  whereby  we  may  reach  our  highest  development 
effectiveness.  When  we  say,  "  Lead  us  not  into  temp- 
tation," we  shall  find  that  this  prayer  is  finally  answered,  as 
every  true  prayer  is  always  answered,  by  coming  to  possess 
the  C'hrU  Himself. 

J.  G.  JAMES. 
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BELIEF  AS  AN  ELEMENT  IN  RELIGION. 

I. 

IT  is  not  an  uncommon  tiling,  nowadays,  to  hear  a 
man,  or  even  a  preacher,  say  that  though  he  is  interested 
in  religion,  he  has  no  sort  of  interest  in  theology.  If 
we  seek  out  the  real  grounds  of  such  a  declaration, 
we  shall  find  that  it  has  its  roots  in  the  idea  that  for 
the  ordinary  man  religion  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  belief 
as  a  matter  of  practice.  A  man's  religion,  and  there- 
fore his  worth  in  God's  eyes,  depend,  not  on  what  things 
he  believes,  still  less  on  what  things  he  says  he  believes  or 
thinks  he  believes,  but  entirely  on  what  things  he  does  and 
on  the  spirit  in  which  he  does  them.  To  give  full  assent 
to  all  the  articles  of  a  creed  is  not  religion  ;  but  to  go  through 
life,  as  Jesus  went  through  life,  in  a  spirit  of  unselfishness  and 
brotherly  kindness,  in  devotion  to  the  highest  ends,  in 
willingness  to  learn  the  discipline  of  sorrow,  in  repentance 
and  perseverance,  in  the  love  of  simple  and  noble  things 
— that  is  pure  religion  and  the  only  true  essence  of  Christian 
piety. 

Those  who  take  this  view  are  quite  conscious  of  the 
novelty  of  their  position.  They  know  that  through  all  the 
Christian  centuries  belief  has  been  looked  upon  as  essential 
to  the  very  conception  of  religion — as  being,  perhaps,  its 
most  essential  element ;  so  that  "  creed  "  and  "  persuasion  " 
and  "faith  "  have  been  used  as  its  almost  interchangeable 
synonyms.  It  is,  indeed,  in  deliberate  revolt  from  this 
older  view  that  the  position  in  question  has  been  developed. 
It  is  often  our  best  men  who  find  it  most  difficult  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  older  doctrinal  codes.  It  is  those  who  are 
most  anxious  to  find  true  satisfaction  in  religion  that  find 
least  satisfaction  and  least  meaning  in  the  elaborate  articles 
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of  the  traditional  confessions  or  the  elaborate  loci  of  the 
traditional  theologies.  Hence  it  is  in  conscious  opposition 
and  revolt,  and  from  motives  with  which  any  thinking  man 
must  largely  sympathise,  that  so  many  of  our  most  spiritual 
writers,  and  not  a  few  of  our  most  effective  preachers,  have 
tended  to  minimise  the  element  of  belief  in  religion,  and  to 
rest  satisfied  with  fine  feeling  and  noble  and  chivalrous 
conduct. 

Such  a  revolt  was  indeed  in  some  sense  natural  and 
inevitable.  Sooner  or  later  it  was  bound  to  become  plain 
that  many  of  the  matters  on  which  the  creeds  gave  pro- 
nouncements, whether  or  not  they  were  of  import  for 
scientific  theology,  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  practical 
religion.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  the  official  <  tical 

doctrine  which  the  plain  man  did  not  understand  and  did 
not  want.  And  it  was  the  perception  of  the  fact  that  his 
religion  was  none  the  less  devout  and  complete  for  this,  that 
led  men  to  think  that  it  was  not  creed  or  belief  that  mattered 
in  religion  but  something  which  was  largely  independent 
of  it.  The  plain  man,  it  is  said,  knows  nothing  of  the 
Nicene  Creed  ;  he  does  not  want  to  know  anything  of  the 
d  ;  he  does  not  need  to  know  anything  of  the 
ae  Creed.  That  Creed  and  all  other  creeds  arc  the 
ness  of  theologians.  They  were  the  theologians' 
handiwork  and  they  may  be  left  to  their  inventors.  But 
the  plain  man  may  enjoy  as  great  a  peace  of  heart  and  as 
great  a  purity  of  desire,  though  he  knows  nothing  of  them 
at  all. 

Of  course,  there  are  a  great  many  in  our  modern  world 
who  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  theology  has  no  value 
of  any  kind,  that  ihciv  i»  "  nothing  in  it."  thai  it  is  a  dead 
science  which  has  no  claim  on  the  attention  of  anybody. 
But  it  is  not  view  like  that  that  we  are  here  dealing. 

The  people  <  ar<  thinking  take  up  a  very  much 
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less  radical,  if  also  a  less  decided,  position.  They  do  not 
question  the  legitimacy  of  a  science  of  theology  ;  they  do 
not  doubt,  or  they  do  not  express  their  doubt,  that  theo- 
logians may  really  be  able  LO  substantiate  certain  beliefs 
as  being  genuinely  true.  But  they  assert  that  religion 
in  no  way  depends  on  the  ability  to  substantiate  these 
beliefs,  or  even  to  understand  them.  Belief  is  a  matter  of 
theology,  and  theology  is  secondary  to,  and  in  no  way  a 
precondition  of,  vital  religion.  This  being  so,  it  is  of  course 
necessary  further  to  determine  the  relations  of  piety  and 
belief,  and  this  may  be  done  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The 
most  familiar  and  influential  is  that  which  was  first  made 
current  by  Schleiermacher  in  the  second  of  the  fieden. 
Religion,  he  teaches,  does  not  consist  in  belief,  or  in  the 
holding  of  certain  ideas  ;  that  is  science  which  is  in  many 
ways  the  converse  of  religion.  Religion  consists  rather 
in  certain  feelings,  and  these  feelings  may  not  hold  within 
them  any  explicit  element  of  belief.  There  is,  it  is  true, 
such  a  thing  as  religious  belief  or  theology  ;  but  this  con- 
sists in  a  description  of  the  immediate  feelings,  and  is  there- 
fore secondary  to  them,  coming  after  them,  and  being 
founded  upon  them.  And  such  description  is  only  for  the 
philosophically  trained  expert.  We  must,  says  Schleier- 
macher, avoid  "  the  confusion  between  religion  and  that 
knowledge  which  belongs  to  theology."  "  Wherefore  it 
follows  that  ideas  and  principles  are  all  foreign  to  religion. 
...  If  ideas  and  principles  are  to  be  anything,  they  must 
belong  to  knowledge,  which  is  a  different  department  of 
life  from  religion.  .  .  .  Would  you  now  call  the  general 
description  of  the  nature  of  your  feelings  that  is  the  pro- 
duct of  this  contemplation  a  principle,  and  the  description 
of  each  feeling  an  idea,  you  are  certainly  free  to  do  so. 
And  if  you  call  them  religious  principles  and  ideas,  you  are 
not  in  error.  But  do  not  forget  that  this  is  scientific  treat- 
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it  of  religion,   knowledge  about  it,   and  not  religion 
If."     Again,  "  I  cannot  hold  religion  to  be  the  highest 
knowledge,  or  indeed  knowledge  at  all.     Wherefore  what 
f  hristian  layman  has  in  less  perfection  than  the  theo- 
logian, and  which  manifestly  is  a  knowledge,  is  not  religion 
itself,  but  something  appended  to  it."     The  motive  which 
necessitates  this  conclusion  is  always  said  to  be  that  obvio 
"  quantity  of  knowledge  is  not  quantity  of  pi<  i    .  "  ] 

II. 

Such  is  the  view  which  we  wish  here  to  discuss.     We  i 
clear  our  way  to  passing  a  final  judgment  on  it,  however, 
by  pointing  out  one  fruitful  source  of  misconception.    There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  such  an  argument  as  we  ha  <-hed 

above  owes  a  large  part  of  its  plausibility  to  the  particular 
nature  of  the  examples  which  it  selects.  It  was  said,  for 
example,  that  the  plain  religious  man  has  no  necessary 
concern  with  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  from  that  it  was  con- 
cluded that  his  religion  was  something  which  was  largely 
independent  of  belief.  Well,  we  shall  all  agree  to 
premiss,  we  shall  all  agree  that  no  man's  religion  will  suffer 
because  he  does  not  know,  or  cannot  understand,  the 
subtleties  of  .  But  a  very  little  reflection  will  con- 

vince us  that  the  true  reason  why  the  plain  religious  i 
does  not  need  to  appropriate  the  Nicene  (  r» •(•«!  is  also  a 
reason  why  the  thinker  does  not  need  to  appropri  n    it, 
namely,  that — so  far — it    is  not  true.      In  other  words, 
such  a  creed  is  not  necessary  for  religion ,  1 1  not 

f linking  is  not  necessary  for  religion,  but  that 
such   a  creed  is  not  necessary  for  right  thinking.     The 

<>ugh-going  objci  >  creed  in  g  is  thus  due 

to  the  fact  that  the  objection  to  the  out- worn  creeds  is  not 

ough-going   or   definite   enough.     T<>    tho0e    \\}i<> 

1  Uebtr  die  Religion,  tr.  Oman,  pp.  56,  46-7,   102-3,  35. 
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that  the  traditional  symbols  do  not  interest  them  it  may 
seem  a  cautious  and  reasonable  position  not  to  question 
their  truth,  but  only  to  question  their  practical  utility. 
In  reality,  such  an  attitude  is  but  the  product  of  a  mental 
laziness  which  prevents  men  from  seriously  facing  the 
question  of  religious  belief  and  the  partus  intdleciualis 
that  would  be  involved  in  working  out  a  confession  for 
themselves.  And  here  we  have  its  inevitable  result — 
the  lapse  of  interest  in  Christian  truth.  Whereas  all  that 
is  proved  is  not  that  credal  religion  is  imperfect  religion, 
but  that  the  creed  of  Nicaea  is  an  imperfect  creed. 

In  still  another  way,  however,  the  example  chosen  is  a 
special  one.  For  our  modern  difficulty  with  the  older 
creeds  arises  not  merely  from  their  particular  contents, 
but  from  their  whole  nature  and  form.  Not  only  can  we 
never  again  go  back  to  the  particular  confessions  of  Athana- 
sius  and  Calvin,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  that  we  can  ever  hold  a 
confession  of  that  sort  at  all.  Our  faith  cannot  attain 
such  elaboration,  such  detailed  completeness.  We  feel, 
and  we  are  quite  justified  in  feeling,  that  many  of  the 
issues  raised  by  the  older  creeds,  important  though  they 
may  be  for  science  and  metaphysic,  are  neither  here  nor 
there  for  the  simple  man's  religion — and  in  religion  we  are 
all  simple  men.  Moreover,  if  such  schematic  elaboration 
is  impossible  even  in  the  individual's  faith,  how  much 
more  impossible  is  it  in  regard  to  our  common  and  uniform 
ecclesiastical  confessions.  Hence  we  shall  readily  grant 
that  if  by  creed  is  meant  a  detailed  and  exhaustive  cos- 
mological  system  such  as  is  presented  in  the  Augsburg  and 
Westminster  Confessions,  then  its  relation  to  personal 
piety  is  indeed  remote. 

But  supposing  that,  instead  of  thinking  of  an  old-time 
creed  or  of  a  creed  that  resembles  the  old-time  creeds  in 
respect  of  the  characteristics  which  have  chiefly  gone  to 
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put  them  out  of  date,  we  think  of  the  central  religious 
convictions  of  an  enlightened  and  thoughtful  modern 
Christian  ;  then  shall  we  say  that  such  beliefs  as  these  are 
indispensable  to  practical  religion  or  not  ?  This,  and 
this  alone,  is  the  real  question  at  issue.  And  our  view  of 
the  matter  is  simply  that  where  there  are  no  such  con- 
victions present,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should 
speak  of  religion  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  probably 
true  that  when  such  convictions  are  allowed  to  slip,  religion 
relapses  into  morality  pure  and  simple,  combined  perhaps 
with  certain  more  or  less  instinctive  aesthetic  emotions, 
like  delight  in  existence  or  tranquillity  of  mood.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  true  sense  in  which  knowledge  is  not  an 
end  in  itself  in  religion,  as  it  is  generally  taken  to  be  in 
philosophy.  What  matters  in  the  end  is  rather  the  attitude 
of  mind  with  which  life  is  faced  than  the  view  of  life  on 
which  that  attitude  is  based  ;  not  the  revelation  itself, 
but  the  response  to  the  revelation.  That  we  do  not  deny. 
What  we  deny  is  that  there  can  be  any  response  if  there 
has  been  no  revelation.  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell  has  recently 
told  us  that  "  mysticism  is  to  be  commended  as  an  attitude 
towards  life,  not  as  a  creed  about  the  world."  1  But  we 
should  claim  that  the  attitude  we  take  towards  life  should, 
if  it  is  to  be  intelligent,  correspond  point  for  point  with 
what  we  know  about  the  world  in  which  that  life  is  to  be 
lived.  Religion  differs  from  morality  precisely  in  that  it 
always  exhibits  this  transcendental  reference,  which  is  a 
reference  beyond  human  society  and  finite  purposes  to  the 
Purpose  of  the  Unseen  God.  And  this  is  why  the 
element  of  belief  is  so  important  in  religion,  while  it  is— 
in  a  comparative  view — so  secondary  in  morality. 

Undeniably  there  is  a  cei  about  the 

view  that  religion  can  proce.  <1  without  any  definite  b< 

1  See  article  on  "  Mysticism  and  Logic  "  in  Hibbert  Journal  for  July  1 
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It  seems  such  an  easy  solution  to  so  many  difficulties. 
The  modern  mind  is  in  many  ways  finding  it  growingly 
difficult  to  read  the  face  of  the  Eternal.  The  riddle  of 
the  Universe  becomes  more  and  more  perplexing,  and  the 
old  certainty,  the  irXrjpo^opia  TrtVreo)?,  seems  so  difficult 
to  attain.  At  the  same  time  the  practical  values  of  Chris- 
tianity appear  still  so  certainly  supreme.  Christian  rever- 
ence and  Christian  humility,  the  spirit  of  praise  and  of 
prayer,  that  infinite  trustfulness  of  Jesus,  that  unworldli- 
ness  of  John,  that  unselfishness  of  Paul — about  these  things 
there  is  no  doubt ;  they  are  still  the  joy  and  delight  of  all 
good  men.  Hence  some  have  thought  that  perhaps  they 
could  have  the  one  without  the  other,  that  they  could 
retain  the  Christian  attitude  without  the  Christian  con- 
viction, or  the  Christian  gladness  without  the  Christian 
faith.  In  particular,  this  view  was  more  widely  spread 
than  is  perhaps  generally  realised  among  the  great  English 
literary  figures  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There  were 
many  who  had  lost  all  interest  in  the  creeds  that  were 
taught  them  in  their  youth  and  who  preferred  to  say  as 
little  as  possible  about  creed  at  all,  and  yet  who  had  un- 
bounded admiration  for  the  Christian  temper  and  the 
Christian  life.  He  who  so  formulated  it  was  not  the  only 
one  who  believed  that  religion  was,  in  its  ultimate  truth, 
nothing  more  than  "  morality  touched  with  emotion." 
And  beyond  England  there  was  Goethe  who,  in  his  earlier 
development  at  least,  would  always  have  it  that  in  religion 
the  original  simplicity  of  feeling  was  everything  and  con- 
ceptual formulation  a  mere  useless  and  burdensome  addition. 

I 
"  Gefiihl  1st  alles ;     Name  ist  Schall  und  Rauch.'T 

This  would  indeed  be  an  easy  solution  if  only  it  were  a 
solution  at  all.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  it  is  not  rather 
a  mere  shirking  of  the  problem,  a  putting  off  of  the  evil  day. 

VOL.  ix.  6 
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It  is  true,  and  it  is  illustrative  of  a  main  characteristic  of 
religion,  that  the  happiness  of  the  religious  life  and  the 
fellowship  of  the  religious  community  may  be  largely  par- 
taken of,  while  all  questions  of  transcendent  belief  remain 
unsettled.  A  man  may  take  delight  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Christian  Church  before  he  has  ever  made  up  his  mind 
about  the  Christian  God.  But  before  we  conclude  that  the 
two  things  have  therefore  no  interdependence,  let  us  remind 
ourselves  of  another  fact.  The  real  test  of  the  adequacy 
of  any  religious  programme  is  not  whether  its  practice  may, 
on  occasion,  arouse  in  its  devotee  a  peaceful  and  reverent 
frame  of  mind  or  even  a  sense  of  the  beauty  of  holiness.  A 
Christian  should  feel  that  in  a  Buddhist  temple,  the  staunch- 
est  Protestant  should  feel  it  in  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral. 
The  only  true  and  sufficient  test  is  whether  the  form  of 
religion  in  question  can  remain  with  a  man  through  all 
the  changing  phases  and  changing  fortunes  of  his  life,  in 
business  and  recreation,  in  loneliness  and  in  company,  in 
sorrow  and  in  joy,  in  such  a  way  that  its  comforts  will 
never  seem  hollow  to  him  nor  its  promises  vain.  And  a 
religion  which  has  within  it  no  firm  and  assured  faith  can 
never  stand  this  test.  We  may  think  of  a  man  who  is 
faced  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  by  a  heavy  and  bitter 
sorrow  which  ruins  his  happiness, — perhaps  it  is  a  fa 
whose  only  son  has  been  cut  off  in  the  pride  of  his  young 
days.  Well,  a  religion  of  mere  feeling  will  not  help  him 
much  then.  What  the  man  wants  to  know  is  what 
crushing  sorrow  means.  Who  has  sent  it  to  him. 
planned  it  for  him  ?  Is  it  mere  mechanical  chance  tramping 
out  its  unthinking  course  ?  Or  is  it  the  f; 
of  a  sup'Tiur  wisdom  and  of  a  kinder  pnrpns.  not 

mere  curiosity  that  makes  him  ask  these  things,  it   i 

itual  nature.     And  he  must  have  an  answer 
to  t  lie  is  to  his  peace  of  mind — he  has  no 
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right  to  regain  his  peace  of  mind  until  he  has  had  an  answer. 
It  sounds  easy  to  say — as  many  have  said — that  a  man's 
instinct  will  show  him  how  to  face  such  a  sorrow,  just  as  a 
man  of  gentlemanly  nature  will  face  death  no  less  calmly 
and  courageously  though  he  has  never  reflected  on  its 
meaning.  But  have  we  really  any  right  to  take  our  sorrows 
in  this  way,  resignation  being  nothing  but  forgetfulness, 
and  the  lapse  of  time  appearing  as  the  only  cure  of  our 
woes  ?  Such  a  course  is  a  betrayal,  not  only  of  our  intelli- 
gent, but  also  of  our  moral  nature.  To  the  man  who  knows 
how  sacred  and  profound  the  communion  of  human  spirits 
can  become,  its  sudden  and  premature  rupture  will  necessi- 
tate a  further  philosophy  than  that.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Divine  Purpose  and  of  Immortality  will  then  appear  to 
him,  no  longer  as  proceeding  from  intellectual  curiosity 
or  metaphysical  speculation,  but  as  an  attempt  to  answer 
questions  which  are  of  the  most  practical  importance  to 
the  simplest  of  men.  The  happy  optimism  that  "  all's 
right  with  the  world  "  is  not  necessarily  or  in  itself  religious. 
It  only  becomes  religious  when  it  is  religiously  grounded, 
when  it  is  based  on  some  such  conviction  as  that  "  God's 
in  His  heaven."  Perhaps  also  we  may  claim  that  not  until 
it  is  so  based  is  it  even  intelligent.1 

To  say  that  the  search  for  truth  is  a  pre-eminent  concern 
of  religion,  and  that  religious  feeling  and  religious  emotion 
must  be  regarded  as  secondary  to  the  intelligent  appre- 
hension of  religious  reality,  is  often  branded  as  an  old- 
fashioned  and  narrow  intellect ualism.  Perhaps,  however, 
we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  there  are  certain  very 

1  Cf.  Rauwenhoff,  Religionaphilosophie,  Deutseh.  Uebers.,  2.  Aufl.  p. 
66.  "  Darum  will  ich  wohl  mit  Matthew  Arnold  Religion  *  morality 
kindled  by  emotion  '  nennen,  aber  nur  unter  dem  Vorbehalt,  dasa  die 
Gemiitserregung  dabei  immer  als  durch  die  Vorstellung  einer  iibersinn- 
lichen  Macht  hervorgebracht  gedacht  wird.  Wo  dies  fehlt,  kann  nicht 
von  religiosem  Bewusstsein^die^Rede  sein." 
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practical  situations  in  a  man's  life  when  he  cannot  face  the 
world  and  life  any  longer  until  he  understands  them  better, 
when  consequently  to  find  their  meaning  is,  as  Browning 
says,  his  only  meat  and  drink.  And  if  that  is  so,  then 
there  is  nothing  old-fashioned,  nor  anything  one-sidedly 
intellectualistic,  about  the  hope  that  when  feeling  is  para- 
lysed and  instinct  fails  and  bare  morality  is  comfortless, 
then  we  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  us  free. 

III. 

It  is  very  seldom,  however,  that  truth  is  to  be  attained 
by  way  of  absolute  denial.  Mistaken  as  the  view  under 
discussion  may  be,  we  cannot  believe  that  it  is  wholly 
mistaken ;  hence  we  should  not  rest  content  until  we  are 
able  to  formulate  our  own  case  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
be  seen  to  include  certain  justifiable  underlying  motives  of 
the  view  we  have  been  opposing.  And  indeed  there  is 
one  respect  in  which  we  have  not  yet  done  justice  to  the 
anti-credal  feeling.  It  is  undeniably  true  that  the  part 
played  by  belief  in  religion  has  often  in  the  past  been 
wrongly  apprehended,  and  even  in  a  sense  exaggerated. 
Salvation  was  often  made  to  depend  on  orthodoxy  in  such 
a  way  that  it  was  held  to  be  sinful  to  hold  other  views  about 
religion  than  those  which  were  held  by  the  Church.  Heresy 
was  thus  a  moral  offence,  and  heretics  were  burned.  But 
there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  conclusion  which  may  be  drawn 
from  that  fact.  The  wrong  conclusion  is  that  any  religion 
which  contains  a  creed  must  necessarily  fall  into  this  intel- 
lectualistic error.  The  right  conclusion  is  that  a  creed 
which  is  intellectualistic  is  not  a  creed  in  the  religious 
sense — that  is,  a  confession  of  spiritual  conviction — at  all. 
For  the  idea  that  the  holding  of  correct  religious  beliefs  is 
necessary  to  salvation  is  only  absurd  so  long  as  our  ideas 
of  what  salvation  is  and  of  what  the  correct  religious  belief* 
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are,  are  absurd.  There  is  no  absurdity  in  saying  that  a 
belief  in  the  moral  government  of  the  world  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  man's  highest  spiritual  welfare. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  making  clear  to  ourselves  where 
the  true  view  lies  is  to  endeavour  to  see  clearly  just  at  what 
point  Schleiermacher  fell  short  of  it.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Schleiermacher's  contention  was  that  religion  can 
neither  be  knowledge  on  the  one  hand,  nor  action  on  the 
other ;  it  can  neither  be  a  system  of  doctrines  nor  a  code  of 
morals.  "  Only  by  keeping  outside  the  range  both  of 
science  and  of  practice  can  it  maintain  its  proper  sphere  and 
character.  Only  when  piety  takes  its  place  alongside 
of  science  and  of  practice  as  a  necessary,  an  indispensable 
third,  as  their  natural  counterpart,  not  less  in  worth  and 
splendour  than  either,  will  the  common  field  be  altogether 
occupied  and  human  nature  on  this  side  complete."1  Now 
Schleiermacher  was  right  in  thinking  that  religion  is  not 
mere  knowledge  as  such.  To  identify  religion  with  know- 
ledge pure  and  simple  would  be  to  make  it  dependent  on, 
and  obtainable  by  way  of,  scientific  and  philosophical 
inquiry,  and  to  make  clearness  of  thought  the  measure  of 
spiritual  perfection.  Which  is,  of  course,  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum.  He  was  also  right  in  thinking  that  religion  is 
not  merely  a  matter  of  practice,  as  we  have  already  suffi- 
ciently shown.  But  it  was  a  wrong  and  an  artificial  step  to 
conclude  that  therefore  religion  has  nothing  directly  to  do 
with  knowledge  and  practice,  but  takes  its  place  alongside 
of  them  as  an  independent  third  quantity.  Belief  and 
action  being  thus  excluded  from  the  sphere  of  religion, 
Schleiermacher  had  no  alternative  but  to  connect  religion 
with  feeling — a  correlation  the  perplexities  and  obscurities 
of  which  are  too  well  known  to  require  recapitulation  here. 
What  Schleiermacher  should  have  concluded  was,  not  that 
1  Loc.  cit.  p.  37. 
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religion  has  to  do  with  neither  knowledge  nor  practice,  but 
that  it  has  to  do  with  both  knowledge  and  practice.  In 
religion  knowledge  and  practice  join  hands.  Religion  is 
not  mere  knowledge,  because  it  is  practical  knowledge — 
knowledge  which  is  morally  relevant  and  morally  con- 
ditioned ;  it  is  not  mere  practice,  because  it  is  a  practice 
which  is  dependent  on  transcendental  belief. 

One  reason  why  Schleiermacher  did  not  see  this  was — 
to  put  it  somewhat  bluntly — that  he  did  not  know  his  Kant. 
He  was  so  much  a  disciple  of  the  Romantic  reaction  that 
even  the  man  who  had  "  removed  knowledge  to  make  room 
for  faith  "  seemed  to  him  to  belong  to  the  intellectualism 
of  the  Aufkldrung.  And  yet  the  folio  wing  passage  from  the 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason  really  goes  nearer  to  the  root  of 
this  matter  than  Schleiermacher  was  ever  able  to  go.  '  The 
whole  interest  of  reason,  speculative  as  well  as  practical, 
is  centred  in  the  three  following  questions  :  What  can  I 
know  ?  What  ought  I  to  do  ?  What  may  I  hope  ?  The 
first  question  is  purely  speculative.  .  .  .  The  second 
question  is  purely  practical.  .  .  .  The  third  question  . 
is  at  once  practical  and  theoretical.  The  practical  forms  a 
clue  to  the  answer  of  the  theoretical  and — in  its  highest 
form — speculative  question."1  This  correction  of  Schl* 
macher  by  means  of  Kant  has  been  in  essence  adopted  by 
most  modern  theologians,  and  in  particular  by  the  Ritsch- 
lian  school.2 


1  ftp.  oft.,  tr.   M.-iklojohn,  p.  488. 

1  Aft  an  illustration  of  the  cul  dc  sac  into  which  we  are  led  by  failing  to 
grasp  thia  position,  I  may  quote  from  an  article  by  a  recent  writer  the 
following  summary  of  its  results.     "  I  have  attempted  to  show,  then, 
lodge  is  not  different  in  kind  from  scientific  knowledge, 
it  is  scientific  or  philosophical  knowledge    (1)  systematiaed  and 
•eticaUy  expressed.     And  I  have  further  pointed  out  that  the  dog- 
matic certainty  derived  equally  from  all  articles  of  tho  ancient   creed 
cannot  be  found  in  any  form  of  modern  knowledge.     If  we  are  still  to 
•peak  of  religious  knowledge,  that  element  in  its  older  form  must  be 
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The  doctrine  that  religion  as  giving  practical  knowledge 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  theoretical  knowledge  of 
science  and  speculative  philosophy,  and  that  as  giving 
practical  knowledge  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  all  that 
is  merely  ethical,  is  really  the  secret  of  the  solution  of  all 
the  difficulties  and  apparent  contradictions  which  have  come 
before  us  in  this  paper.  Our  creeds  have  been  falsely 
intellectualistic  because  they  contained  articles  that  were 
rather  the  result  of  old-fashioned  scientific  speculation 
than  of  living  religious  conviction.  But  that  is  no  good 
reason  why  such  conviction  should  be  itself  discounted. 
When  our  creeds,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  individual,  are 
so  framed  as  to  contain  nothing  except  what  is  witnessed 
to  and  demanded  by  our  common  consciousness  of  spiritual 
value,  and,  what  is  consequently  of  practical  importance  to 
us  all,  ministering  to  the  most  practical  needs  of  heart  and 
life,  then  they  will  be  of  daily  interest,  not  merely  to 
philosophers  and  theological  specialists,  but  to  all  serious- 
minded  men. 

IV. 

There  is  perhaps  no  more  frequent  hindrance  to  the 
recognition  of  the  truths  which  we  have  here  been  en- 
deavouring to  defend  than  a  certain  misinterpretation  of 
the  character  of  Jesus'  message.  A  final  word  must  there 
fore  be  spoken  on  this  matter. 

(1)  To  begin  with,  the  idea  is  not  uncommon  that  Jesus 
did  not  offer  any  answer  to  such  ultimate  questions  as  that 
of  the  being  and  nature  of  God.  He  was  concerned,  it  is 
said,  rather  with  how  men  should  live  than  with  how  they 
should  think.  A  recent  writer  of  considerable  weight  has, 

omitted,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  courage  which  dares  to  acknow- 
ledge ignorance."  (C.  Delisle  Burns,  on  What  is  religious  knowledge  f 
in  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  April,  1914.) 
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for  instance,  told  us  that    "  the  Gospel  when  it  was  first 
preached  was  a  way  of  life  and  not  a  theology."1 

Now  no  one  will  wish  to  say  that  there  is  no  element  of 
truth  concealed  behind  a  statement  of  that  sort.  In  a  strict 
sense,  theology  is  a  learned  scientific  discipline  and  has 
no  proper  existence  outside  of  the  schools.  It  bears  the 
same  relation  to  religious  beliefs  as  the  abstract  science  of 
ethics  does  to  our  moral  judgments  ;  it  systematises  them 
and  does  something  to  unify  them  ;  it  translates  our  common 
expression  of  them  into  the  abstract  and  technical  language 
of  science.  And  the  Gospel,  when  it  was  first  preached, 
certainly  did  not  contain  a  theology  in  that  sense  of  the 
word.  But  it  is,  if  anything,  still  further  from  the  truth 
to  say  that  it  contained  merely  "  a  way  of  life."  The 
contrast  of  "  scientific  theology  "  and  "  way  of  life  "  does 
not  exhaust  the  alternatives — indeed  it  leaves  out  the 
only  true  alternative  ;  for  the  contrast  should  rather  be 
drawn  between  scientific  theology  and  religious  belief. 
No  view  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  can  approximate  the 
truth  which  fails  to  recognise  that  its  very  nerve  and  centre 
was  formed  by  a  way  of  belief.2  It  was  of  the  essence  of  His 
message  to  inculcate  a  certain  view  of  God  and  the  world. 
when  it  is  said  that  Jesus  did  not  teach  a  theology  but 
a  way  of  life,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  amount  and  the 
nature  of  the  difference  between  the  teacliing  of  a  religious 
leader  and  a  scientific  system  of  theology  is  wrongly  con- 
ceived. The  lattt-r  differs  from  the  former  chiefly  in  being 
more  systematic  in  form  and  more  abstract  in  expression. 
The  true  religious  teacher  is  always  and  primarily  a  religious 
thinker,  and  no  less  than  the  theologian  is  h<  ned 

with  religious  truth.     No  man  has  ever  taught  a  more 

1  Galloway,  Philosophy  of  Religion,  p.  4.  The  opinion,  it  should  be  said, 
is  espiuused  r.  passing. 

1  I  rsing  a  German  n,  we  may  say  that  Jesus  taught  not  merely 

a  particular  Ltbentweisc,  but  also  a  i  Lcbctuanichauung. 
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definite  view  of  the  nature  of  God's  relation  to  man  and 
of  the  purpose  of  human  life  than  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  More- 
over, if  it  were  true  that  religion  was  not  concerned  with 
ultimate  questions  of  that  sort,  then  theology  also  could 
not  properly  have  any  concern  with  them  ;  for  by  accepting 
a  part  in  them,  it  would  be  importing  into  the  study  of  its 
subject-matter  a  point  of  view  which  was  foreign  to  the 
subject-matter  itself. 

(2)  There  is,  however,  another  and  equally  hurtful, 
though  certainly  less  extreme,  view  which  is  often  taken 
of  the  nature  of  the  original  Gospel  teaching.  Admitting 
that  Jesus  did  teach  certain  definite  ideas  about  the  nature 
of  God,  it  is  often  said,  and  still  more  often  implied,  that 
He  neither  offered  nor  possessed  any  proofs  of  these  ideas. 
He  believed  these  things  and  taught  them,  but  He  had 
merely  taken  them  over  from  the  religion  of  His  fathers. 
Since  He  was  only  a  religious  teacher  and  not  a  philosopher, 
the  question  of  the  grounds  of  these  beliefs  did  not  arise  for 
Him.  It  is  for  the  Christian  philosopher  to  find  a  basis  in 
reason  for  that  belief  in  God  which  Jesus,  in  common  with 
all  teachers  of  practical  religion,  was  content  to  assume. 

This  view  we  believe  to  be  wholly  mistaken.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  Jesus  clearly  knew  not  only  what  He  believed, 
but  also  why  He  believed  it.  By  spiritual  reflexion  He 
had  convinced  Himself  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  which 
He  so  consistently  taught.  And  He  did  not  conceal  His 
reasons ;  His  manner  of  persuading  the  people  of  the 
truth  of  His  message  was  just  that  which  any  religious 
reformer  must  adopt — He  gave  them,  that  is  to  say,  His 
grounds  for  His  beliefs.  Let  us  take  one  or  two  examples. 
A  favourite  and  central  doctrine  of  Jesus'  was  that 
God's  care  of  humanity  and  the  kindness  of  His  purpose 
towards  them  and  His  readiness  to  forgive  their  sins  were 
without  limit  and  without  reserve.  How  was  He  wont 
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to  establish  this  doctrine  ?  One  very  frequent  argument 
was  apparently  this  :  "  Wherefore,  if  God  so  clothe  the 
grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast 
into  the  oven,  shall  He  not  much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye  of 
little  faith  ?  "  (Matt.  vi.  30).  Or  again  :  "  Ye  are  of  more 
value  than  many  sparrows"  (Matt  x.  31).  Now  it  is  true 
that  that  argument  is  here  expressed  in  a  vivid,  con< 
form,  and  is  clothed  in  the  language,  if  not  of  poetry,  at 
least  of  prophecy.  But  that  is  only  to  say  that  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  form  which  is  appropriate  for  popular  discourse 
and  not  for  academic  discussion.  What  has  to  be  noted  is 
that  the  difference  is  only  one  of  form — perhaps  hardly 
more  than  one  of  language.  All  we  have  to  do  in  order  to 
make  the  argument  of  Jesus  an  argument  suitable  for 
philosophical  discussion  is  to  expresfe  it  in  the  formal  and 
abstract  language  of  the  schools.  Jesus'  belief  in  God's 
care  was  manifestly  in  this  case  a  result  of  reflexion  upon 
the  relative  moral  value  of  human  personality  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  vegetable  and  lower  animal  life  on  the  other. 
And  the  evident  meaning  of  His  proof  was  this  :  "To  any 
true  moral  perception  it  will  be  clear  that  human  personality 
is  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  the  life  of  a  vegetable  or 
of  a  lower  animal.  There  are  many  evidences  that  God 
cares  for  these  lower  existences.  But  we  must  believe  that 
God  has  a  true  sense  of  value.  How  much  more  then  will 
He  care  for  human  lives  !  "  That  is  not  only  an  argument 
of  a  genuinely  "  philosophic  "  nature,  but  it  is  an  argument 
with  which  few  theologians  can  afford  to  dispense.  In 
abstract  dress  it  is  more  suitable  for  purposes  of  philo- 
sophic discussion;  but  is  it  any  clearer,  any  more  con- 
vincing, or,  in  its  essential  meaning,  really  dilT< 

Another  and  still  more  ultimate  type  of  argument  which 
Jesus  was  wont  to  use  in  support  of  his  belief  in  God's 
willingness  to  help  and  to  forgive  men  may  be  mentioned. 
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We  are  told,  for  example,  that  He  supported  His  dictum 
that  "  every  one  that  asketh,  receiveth,"  in  the  following 
manner.  "  Or  what  man  is  there  of  you,  whom  if  his  son 
ask  bread,  will  he  give  him  a  stone  ?  Or  if  he  ask  a  fish, 
will  he  give  him  a  serpent  ?  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know 
how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  more 
shall  your  Father  which  is  in  Heaven  give  good  things  to 
them  that  ask  Him!"  (Matt.  vii.  9-11).  Abstractly 
expressed,  this  means  :  "  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  values  which  finite  man  has  realised  are  higher  than 
those  realised  by  the  Power  which  controls  the  Universe  ? 
Do  not  the  values  which  man  realises  in  his  moral  life  rather 
give  him  the  highest  clue  he  can  find  to  the  nature  of  God  ? 
Goodness  is  not  merely  a  subjective  ideal,  it  is  of  the  inmost 
essence  of  ultimate  reality.  Hence  if  kindness  is  really 
good,  how  much  kinder  must  the  Infinite  be  than  the 
finite !  "  The  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  represents  a 
similar  argument  from  analogy — a  fact  which  is  often 
obscured  because  it  is  not  realised  that  the  parabolic  element 
is  in  this  case  an  essential  part  of  the  meaning,  and  no  mere 
accident  of  its  popular  or  prophetic  form.  The  argument 
rests  upon  the  idea  that  our  surest  clue  to  the  nature  of 
God  is  to  be  found  in  the  highest  region  of  our  own  experience. 
And  the  object  of  the  story  is  to  bring  home  to  the  minds  of 
Jesus'  hearers  that  there  is  nothing  nobler  in  human  life 
than  a  father's  unconditional  forgiveness  and  undying 
love ;  and  so  to  press  home  the  conclusion  that  it  is  in 
terms  of  such  love  and  such  forgiveness  that  we  must  think 
of  God. 

Some  one  will  still  say,  perhaps,  that  there  is  a  yet  more 
ultimate  question  than  that  of  the  nature  of  God — the 
question  whether  there  is  any  God  at  all :  and  that  that 
"  metaphysical  "  question  Jesus  never  faced,  having  simply 
assumed  the  traditional  answer.  There  is  a  certain  truth 
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in  such  a  statement.  In  Jesus'  day  there  was  no  need  to 
prove  the  existence  of  God  to  men,  because  nobody  ques- 
tioned it.  The  idea  that  the  world-process  had  no  conscious 
purpose  to  guide  it,  had  not  seriously  occurred  to  any  one 
on  Hebrew  soil.  Hence  the  only  question  was  whether 
the  purpose  guiding  the  world  was  bad  or  good,  whether 
God  was  an  angry  judge  or  a  loving  father.  It  is  probably 
quite  true,  therefore,  that  the  grounds  which  men  have  for 
believing  that  there  is  some  purpose  in  things  and  some 
power  behind  things  did  not  require  to  be  so  fully  thought 
out  by  an  ancient  religious  teacher  as  they  would  by  a 
modern  one.  Nevetheless  it  must  be  recognised  that  the 
type  of  proof  required  is  in  no  way  essentially  different 
from  that  which  was  habitually  employed  by  Jesus.  And 
who  can  doubt  that,  in  the  last  resort,  not  Jesus  alone,  but 
also  all  the  great  prophets,  knew  why  they  believed  in  the 
existence  of  a  Divine  Purpose,  and  that  the  ground  of  their 
belief  was  not  in  essence  any  other  than  that  which  modern 
theologians  have  to  offer  ?  On  any  true  view,  therefore, 
the  difference  between  such  a  doctrine  as  Jesus  taught  and 
a  theological  system  which  understands  its  business  and 
does  not  concern  itself  with  speculations  that  are  of  no 
religious  interest,  is  in  the  first  instance  of  a  formal  nature 
only.  Jesus'  religious  teaching  was  everywhere  morally 
relevant ;  it  contained  nothing  that  was  not  of  paramount 
importance  for  practical  life.  In  that  a  true  theology  will 
resemble  it.  Jesus'  discovery  of  the  doctrines  which  He 
taught  was,  as  we  have  seen,  always  morally  conditioned. 
And  in  that  also  a  true  theology  will  not  be  different. 

JOHN  BAILLIE. 
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FURTHER  INTERPRETATIONS  OF  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT PASSAGES.1 

MATTHEW  V.  27-28  :  r)fcov<rare  on  eppeOrj,  Ov  /uotgltfo'C*?. 
eya)  8e  Xeya  V[MV  on  Tra?  o  pXeirwv  <yvvai/ca  Trpos  TO  67ri6vfjLf}(Tai 
avrrjv  ijoij  efMofyevcrev  avrrjv  ev  ry  /capoia  avrov. 

The  Church  has  universally,  or  almost  universally,  inter- 
preted yvvaifca  as  "  a  woman  "  in  general,  and  has  regarded 
the  command  as  referring  to  male  lustful  concupiscence 
towards  woman  in  general.  There  is  no  need  to  present  a 
chronologically  arranged  catena  of  interpretations  to  show 
that  this  has  been  the  view  taken.  I  merely  give  one 
instance,  from  Ambrose,  Expositio  P salmi  cxviii.  8,  34,  §  1 : 
hie  utique  cogitauit,  ut  uideret  mulierem,  ut  uideret  ad 
concupiscendum  ;  sed  mala  haec  cogitatio  relinquat  uias 
suas.  Alius  non  cogitauit  quidem,  sed  subito  aspexit  et 
captus  est  et  uidit  et  concupiuit  et  ideo  lapsus  est.  Quodsi 
fragilem  suum  considerasset  affectum  et  ante  timuisset, 
ne,  cum  uidisset  mulierem,  mente  caperetur  et  animo, 
utique  non  prospexisset  ad  mulierem,  ne  concupisceret  earn, 
etc. 

But  surely  this  interpretation  is  in  conflict  with  Jewish 
thought,  and  is  an  unwarrantable  extension  of  the  thought 
of  Jesus.  To  the  Jewish  mind  adultery  was  possible  only 
with  a  married  woman,  the  chief  evil  in  their  eyes  being 
the  possibility  that  illegitimate  offspring  might  be  foisted 
on  the  man.  The  word  ^vvalica  has  an  unfortunate  ambi- 
guity in  Greek,  but  it  normally  implies  "  married  woman/7 
even  though  it  does  not  explicitly  indicate  that.  Marriage 
was  much  more  the  usual  condition  for  mature  women  in 
ancient  civilised  states  than  it  is  to-day.  But  in  any  case 
the  reference  is  clearly  to  lustful  desire  towards  a  married 

1  See  *he  EXPOSITOR,  Eighth  Series,  vol.  viii.  pp.  94-96. 
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woman,  another's  wife,  only.  Jesus  elsewhere  condemns 
fornication  in  the  strongest  terms,  Mark  x.  19,  Matthew 
xv.  1 9,  and  from  the  latter  passage  it  is  clear  that  He  would 
condemn  the  evil  impulse  leading  to  it,  but  He  does  not 
do  so  in  Matthew  v.  28. 

Luke  xii.  38  :  tc&v  eV  rfj  Bevrepa  KOLV  ev  rfj  rpirrj  (f>v\atefj 
€\0rj  teal  evprj  OUTOX?,  fjiafcdpioi  ei(Tiv  etcelvdt,. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  true  text  hi  the  above  passage.  The 
difficulty  of  its  interpretation  is  mirrored  in  the  variants 
given  by  our  authorities.  The  principal  variants  are  stated 
in  the  new  apparatus  to  the  Revisers'  Greek  Testament 
(Oxford,  1910),  and  form  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most 
detailed  discussions  in  the  voluminous  introduction  to  Von 
Soden's  edition.  They  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The 
question  people  ask  is,  Why  are  the  second  and  third  watches 
specially  selected  out  of  the  four  for  mention  ?  My  answer 
to  this  is  that  it  is  hi  these  watches  that  it  is  most  difficult 
to  keep  awake.  Let  any  one  try  to  keep  awake  for  a  whole 
night.  A  person  in  normal  health  will  manage  to  keep 
awake,  as  many  students  do,  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  night.  It  will  be  desperately  hard  to  do  so  during 
the  second  and  third  quarters.  But,  if  one  has  held  out 
to  the  end  of  the  third,  the  fourth  will  not  offer  so  much 
difficulty,  whether  because  the  advent  of  day  is  near  or  for 
some  other  reason.  This  clause  is  absent  from  the  parallel 
account  in  Matthew,  and  may  be  another  touch  due  to  the 
observant  physician. 

Luke  xix.  33,  Acts  xvi.  19,  the  use  of  Kvpioi. 

In  rosiTOB  for  July,  1914,  p.  95,  I  argued  that  in 

these  verses  tcvpioi  means  "  master  and  mistress,"  according 
to  a  well  attested  but  not  equally  well  known  Greek  and 
Latin  idiom.  It  seems  desirable  to  collect  evidence  for  this 
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and  analogous  usages,  because  the  necessary  information  is 
not  readily  accessible.  For  the  purpose  I  avail  myself 
of  notes  of  the  late  Professor  John  E.  B.  Mayor,  on  Juvenal, 
Satires,  xi.  105,  xiii.  52,  and  on  Tertullian,  Apologeticus, 
c.  22.1  The  fact  that  my  examples  are  almost  entirely 
Latin  does  not  mean  that  the  usage  is  not  also  Greek.  Even 
the  standard  Latin  grammars  of  Kennedy  and  Roby  have 
nothing  to  say  on  the  subject,  and  we  have  to  go  back  to 
Ruddiman-Stallbaum,  ii.  36-37. 

domini  =  (dominus  and  domina)  :  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iii.  16 
(possibly)  ;  Ovid,  A  mores,  ii.  2,  32  ;  Juvenal,  Sat.,  6,  4. 

aSe\</>ot  (  =  aSeX^o?  and  dSeX<£?j)  :  Euripides,  Electra, 
536. 

fratres  (=  f rater  (fratres)  and  soror  (sorores))  ;  cf.  Spanish, 
hermanos ;  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  iv.  61  ;  Tacitus,  Annals, 
xii.  4 ;  Calpurnius  Flaccus,  Declamations,  43  ;  Digest,  i. 
10,  38.  14,  35  ;  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum,  v.  1091, 
3497,  4908  ;  viii.  1574,  1858,  2088,  2583,  2786,  2844,  etc. 
More  examples  in  Neue-Wagener,  Formenlehre  der  lateinischen 
Sprache,  i.  (Leipzig,  1902),  p.  896. 

reges  (king  and  queen)  :  Livy,  i.  39,  2  ;  ii.  2,  11  ;  xxxvii. 
3,  §§  9,  10  ;  Seneca,  Medea,  56  ;  Juvenal,  Satires,  13,  52. 

filii  (son  and  daughter,  sons  and  daughters)  :  cf.  Spanish 
hijos  ;  Valerius  Maximus,  ii.  4,  5  ;  Quintilian,  Institutio 
Oratoria,  ix.  3  §  63  ;  Tacitus,  Annals,  xi.  37  ;  Calpurnius 
Flaccus,  Declamations,  12  ;  Digest,  1.  16,  84  ;  Codex  v.  27,  5  ; 
Corpus  Inscr.  Lai.  ii.  5072  ;  v.  1142,  etc.  More  in  Neue, 
op.  cit.,  p.  896. 

soceri  (father-  and  mother-in-law)  :  Virgil,  Aeneid,  ii, 
456  ;  Ovid,  Metam.  iii.  132  ;  Livy,  xxvi.  50,  6  ;  Statius, 
Thebais,  xi.  217  ;  xii.  201,  etc.  ;  in  inscriptions  frequently, 
see  Neue,  p.  897. 

1  The  notes  of  Prof.  Mayor  on  Tertullian's  Apology  are  not  yet  pub- 
lished, but  will  shortly  go  to  press  under  my  editorship.  My  part-pro- 
prietorship in  them  may  excuse  their  use  here. 
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aui   (=  grandfather   and   grandmother) :    Varro    in   the 
grammarian  Probus,  Corp.  Inscr.  Lai.  iii.  3181,  etc. 

pueri  (=boys  and  girls) :  Val.  Max.  ii.  4,  5  (ter)  ;  In- 
scriptions de  VAlgerie,  3582. 

patres  (=parentes) :  [Verg.  Aen.  ii.  579]  ;  Statius,  Thel 
ii.  464;   Corp.  Inscr.  Lai.  v.  1658,  5320,  6128;   ix.    I860; 
Orelli's  Inscriptiones,  4579;    Bunnan's  Anthologia  Lai 
iv.  10  (  =  Meyer's  1164). 

del  (  =  Pluto  and  Proserpine) :  Statius,  Silvae,  ii.  7,  121. 
tyranni  (=  Pluto  and  Proserpine)  :  Seneca,  Consolatio  ad 
Marciam,  19,  §  4. 

TuvSapiSat,  Tyndaridae  (sons  and  daughters  of  Tynda- 
reus)  :  Synesius,  epigram  in  Anthologia  Graeca,  iv.  4  ; 
Horace,  Sermones,  i.  1,  100. 

Tonantes  (=  Jupiter  and  Juno) :  Seneca,  Medea,  59. 
Compare  also  the  somewhat  similar  uses  of  Castores  for 
Castor  and  Pollux  (Neue,  pp.  592  f.),  Quirini  for  Romulus 
(Quirinus)  and  Remus  (Juvenal  11,  105),  Pollutes  for  Castor 
and  Pollux  (Symmachus,  epist.  i.  89 ;  95  ;  Servius  on  Verg. 
Oeorgics  iii.  89  ;  cf.  Hor.  Carmina,  iii.  29,  64). 

A.  SOUTER. 


THE  PROPHET  OF  THE  GOD  OF  LOVE. 

HOSEA. 

WHEN  we  turn  from  Amos  to  his  younger  contemporary 
Hosea,  we  become  sensible  of  a  great  change.  The  interval 
of  time  is  not  great,  but  nations,  like  individuals,  sometimes 
live  by  months  and  not  by  years.  The  kingdom  of  Israel 
declined  very  rapidly  after  the  death  of  Jeroboam  II. 
King  succeeded  king  in  swift  succession,  and  the  people 
sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  ruin  under  the  increasing  exac- 
tions and  repeated  ravages  of  Assyria.1  Of  Hosea's  public 
ministry  we  know  nothing  ;  we  have  no  record  that  he 
met  kings  and  priests  and  nobles  face  to  face.  No  vivid 
picture  of  his  activity  is  preserved  to  set  by  the  side  of  the 
dramatic  meeting  of  Amos  the  prophet  with  Amaziah  the 
court-priest  of  Beth-el.2  It  may  even  have  been  the  case 
that  both  the  denunciations  and  the  comforting  words  of 

1  The  chronology  of  the  last  days  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  is  uncertain, 
and  in  particular  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  twenty  years  assigned  to 
Pekah  in  2  Kings  xv.  27  can  be  fitted  into  any  scheme  which  takes  note 
of  the  chronological  data  derived  from  the  Assyrian  monuments.     The 
following  scheme  (E.  L.  Curtis  in  Hastings'  Bib.  Dictionary,  i.  399)  is  in 
agreement  with  Assyrian  chronology,  and  may  be  accepted  as  approxi- 
mately correct. 

741  B.C.     Death  of  Jeroboam  II. 

741  B.C.     Assassination  of  his  son  and  successor  Zechariah. 

741  B.C.     The  usurper  Shallum  put  to  death. 

741-737  B.C.     Reign  of  Menahem  (tributary  to  Assyria). 

737—736  B.C.     His  son  Pekahiah  reigns  and  is  assassinated. 

736-734  B.C.  Reign  of  the  Assassin  Pekah.  He  is  assassinated  by  Hoshea. 
First  captivity  of  Israel. 

734—722  B.C.  Reign  of  Hoshea.  Samaria  captured  by  the  Assyrians, 
Second  captivity  of  Israel. 

2  Amos  vii.  10-17. 

VOL.  ix.  FEBRUARY,  1915,  7 
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Hosea  were  read  for  him  by  his  disciples 1  or  placarded  upon 
the  walls  of  Samaria  a  to  bear  witness  in  the  absence  of  the 
prophet  himself.  He  may  have  been  in  fact  what  he  is 
often  called — a  writing  prophet.3 

The  task  of  Hosea  in  Israel  was  something  like  that 
which  Jeremiah  was  given  more  than  a  century  later  to 
execute  in  Judah.  The  time  was  past  when  repentance 
could  avert  the  punishment  of  captivity  ;  the  only  hope 
was  of  a  restoration  after  chastisement.  Hosea  has  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  the  political  situation  of  Israel  as 
such,  though  he  condemns  the  fickleness  with  which  the 
rulers  at  one  time  courted  the  support  of  Egypt  and  at 
another  professed  their  willingness  to  submit  to  Egypt's 
mighty  rival  Assyria.4  But  Hosea  has  no  "  policy " ; 
he  does  not  play  the  part  of  king's  counsellor  ; 5  he  is  a 
religious  teacher  demanding  "  repentance  "  and  "  mercy  " 
as  the  firstfruits  and  sacrifices  which  are  acceptable  to 
JEHOVAH.* 

Full  as  the  book  of  Hosea  is  of  references  to  contemporary 
events  and  politics,  the  Prophet  had  no  political  role  to  play. 
His  book  is  not  a  Flugschrift ;  it  is  not  a  tract  written  for  a 
passing  occasion  which  has  lost  its  significance  by  the  lapse 
of  twenty-seven  centuries.  Rather  is  it  the  case  that  the 
crisis  of  a  far-distant  age  called  forth  the  statement  of  a 
doctrine  necessary  for  all  time  from  a  Prophet  who  was 
indued  with  unequalled  power  for  stating  it.  Hosea 
teaches  that  Israel's  sin  need  not  bring  destruction,  for 
chastening  has  been  provided  as  an  alternative.  Israel  has 


Cf.  Jer.  xxxvi.  5,  8. 
Cf.  Isa.  viii.   1  ;  Habakkuk  ii.  2. 
Cf.  2  Chron.  xxi.   12. 
He*,  vii.    11. 

The  case  was  somewhat  different  with  Isaiah,  who  was  in  a  position 
to  recommend  a  policy  of  abstention  from  alliances  to  Ahaz  and  Hezckiah. 
•  Hos.  vi.  6. 
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to  do,  not  with  a  blind  Avenger  of  wrong,  but  with  a  Father, 
who  can  receive  repentance,  if  it  be  offered,  and  can  grant 
mercy,  if  it  be  sought.  This  proclamation  by  Hosea  of 
JEHOVAH'S  fatherhood  of  Israel  marked  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  Religion  as  truly  as  the  appearance  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  in  the  history  of  the  world's  literature. 

Indeed  it  matters  little  that  the  Divine  Fatherhood  taught 
by  the  Prophet  was  asserted  only  for  Israel :  what  does 
matter  is  the  fact  that  Hosea  taught  an  adoptive  and  moral 
fatherhood  which,  if  true,  could  not  be  limited  to  a  single 
people.  The  Hebrew  prophet  utters  a  word  which  must 
come  one  day  to  be  "  writ  large  "  in  the  pronouncement  of 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  Galatians  :  "  For  ye  are 
all  sons  of  God,  through  faith,  in  Christ  Jesus."  *  The 
significance  of  Hosea  for  ages  far  remote  from  him  in  time 
lies  in  this  fact.  The  passage  in  which  he  sets  forth  the 
paternal  love  of  God  for  Israel  contains  the  largest  part 
of  the  Divine  message  which  he  bears  for  the  Christian 
Church  of  to-day. 

The  great  doctrine  of  God's  Fatherhood  of  men  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Old  Testament  by  the  teaching  of  the  Prophets, 
headed  by  Hosea,  that  JEHOVAH  is  the  Father  of  one  people, 
of  Israel.2  In  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  the  Old 
Testament  is  not  contrary  to  the  New  ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  older  teaching  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  Christian 
revelation.  But  it  was  necessary  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  Fatherhood  should  be  communicated  in  the  first 
place  only  to  a  nation  which  could  receive  it  with  understand- 
ing, because  it  had  first  been  taught  the  doctrines  of  Mono- 
theism and  of  the  moral  perfection  of  the  True  God.  Such  a 
doctrine  as  that  God  is  the  Father  of  Men  would  have  been 
disastrously  misunderstood  if  it  had  been  flung  promiscu- 

1  Gal.  iii.  26. 

*  See  Isa.  i.  2 ;   Ixiii.  16 ;   Ixiv.  8 ;   Mai.  i.  6 ;   of.  Ps.  Ixviii.  5. 
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ously  into  a  world  unprepared  to  receive  it,  a  world  pene- 
trated through  and  through  with  heathen  thought.  It 
would  have  been  as  pearls  cast  before  swine.  The  heathen 
world,  not  only  of  Greece  but  of  Asia  also  and  of  Egypt, 
was  only  too  familiar  with  a  cumipt  form  of  the  affirma- 
tion that  God  is  the  Father  of  men.  The  genealogical 
sequence,  gods  as  the  first  generation,  demi-gods  or  heroes 
as  the  second,  and  men  or  Greeks  as  the  third,  is  a  common- 
place in  the  Classical  poets,  and  their  verse  is  defiled  with 
stories  of  the  intrigues  of  gods  and  heroes  with  women  of  the 
earth. 

So  common  were  such  stories  in  the  ancient  world  that 
they  do  not  pass  unnoticed  even  in  the  Bible  itself.  The 
"  sons  of  God,"  or  "  sons  of  gods,"  we  read  in  Genesis,1  took 
to  themselves  wives  of  the  daughters  of  men,  and  begat 
sons  who  made  themselves  a  name  by  the  deeds  of  pride  and 
wickedness  which  'brought  the  flood  upon  the  earth.  This 
whole  monstrous  brood  of  giant-oppressors  was  destroyed  and 
Noah  and  his  family  alone  survived  to  replenish  the  earth. 
Who  more  exactly  these  wicked  "  sons  of  God  "  were,  the 
sacred  writer  does  not  say.  He  touches  a  heathen  legend, 
but  he  does  not  adopt  it  in  its  entirety  ;  he  uses  a  part  of  it 
only  to  illustrate  his  own  theme.  Such  monstrous  wickedness 
as  that  which  caused  the  Flood  could  not,  he  felt,  have  had 
a  purely  human  origin.  The  men  who  thus  defied  JEHOVAH 
were  giants  (Titans  the  Greeks  would  have  called  them), 
they  were  the  offspring  of  supernatural  beings,  demons  or 
gods.2  Whatever  they  were,  they  were  swept  away,  and 
the  men  who  survived  the  Flood  were  the  purely  human 
descendants  of  Adam.  Thus  lightly  does  the  sacred  writer 

»  Ch.  vi.   1-8. 

'  The  word  Elohim  ("  God  ")  is  of  plural  form  in  Hebrew,  and  is  used 
both  of  the  true  God  (probably  without  consciousness  of  it«  form),  and 
also ,  as  a  plural,  of  the  goda  of  the  heathen.  The  phrase  "  sons  of  Elohim  " 
i*  thus  *  relic  of  Semitic  paganism. 
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touch  the  legends  on  which  heathen  fancy  loved  to  dwell. 

Very  different  from  these  in  tone  and  in  substance  is  the 
teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  that  JEHOVAH  is  the 
Father  of  Israel.  The  Hebrew  Prophets  who  proclaim  the 
Divine  Fatherhood  do  not  forget  the  human  origin  of  their 
race.  The  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  Israelites  is  not 
JEHOVAH  (be  it  reverently  said),  but  Israel  (Jacob).  If 
any  wish  to  trace  the  genealogy  beyond  Israel  he  only 
reaches  Abraham,  the  human  worshipper  of  JEHOVAH.1 
"  Thou  art  our  Father,"  writes  the  Prophet,  "  though 
Abraham  knoweth  us  not,  and  Israel  doth  not  acknowledge 
us."  2  The  Fatherhood  of  God  is  thus  something  higher 
than  physical  fatherhood.  According  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Old  Testament  JEHOVAH  took  Israel  as  his  son  by  a 
great  act  of  adoption  and  made  him  into  a  nation  by  a  great 
act  of  revelation,  and  by  a  prolonged  course  of  nurture  and 
of  education.3  The  Fatherhood  of  God  for  Israel  rests  on 
the  facts  of  Israel's  history. 

Now  Hosea  (ch.  xi.)  says  that  JEHOVAH  found  Israel  a 
servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt  and  adopted  him  as  a  son  ; 
he  says  further  that  JEHOVAH  is  still  Israel's  father,  yearn- 
ing for  the  return  of  his  rebellious  child. 

But  it  is  to  be  remarked  how  little  there  was  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  Prophet's  time  to  teach  him  this ; 
signs  of  God's  fatherly  favour  were  certainly  not  visible  to  the 
general  eye.  Israel  had  anarchy  within  and  the  standing 
menace  of  Assyrian  invasion  from  without. 

But  a  Prophet  differs  from  the  ordinary  man  just  in  the 
fact  that  his  view  is  not  limited  to  the  present.  In  his 
assertion  of  the  Fatherhood  *  Hosea  shows  us  that  his  eye 

1  The  modern  suggestion  that  Abraham  was  originally  thought  of  as  «, 
god  lacks  proof,  and  in  any  case  has  no  bearing  on  the  present  subject. 

*  Isa.  Ixiii.   16. 

3  Of.  Lex  in  Corde,  pp.  200-1  (on  Ps.  xcv.  6). 

*  Hosea  xi. 
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is  fixed  on  certain  significant  events  of  the  past  which  for  an 
inspired  mind  like  his  could  never  lose  their  meaning,  how- 
ever confusing  the  aspect  of  the  present  might  be.  These 
events  are  four  in  number. 

First,  Israel  had  been  a  serf  in  Egypt  and  had  been  de- 
livered from  the  place  of  bondage.1  Secondly,  Israel  had 
been  in  the  wilderness,  and  had  issued  from  it  a  new  people 
conscious  of  a  national  life.2  Thirdly,  Israel  had  received  a 
code  of  moral  law.3  Lastly,  Israel  had  attained  to  the 
possession  of  a  fertile  land.4  The  unspiritual  man  will  say 
that  all  this  was  "  a  tale  of  little  meaning  "  in  the  Prophet's 
day,  and  unprofitable  for  present  instruction.  He  will 
assert,  moreover,  that  all  the  events  happened  merely  by 
"  natural  "  causes.  Not  so  Hosea.  For  him  the  four 
great  events,  however  distant,  had  a  present  significance. 

JEHOVAH'S  fatherlike  care  in  Egypt,  by  the  Red  Sea, 
and  in  the  Wilderness,  together  with  the  gift  of  the  moral 
law  and  the  gift  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  assured  Hosea  of  the 
abiding  fact  that  Israel  was  JEHOVAH'S  adopted  son. 

HOSEA  xi.  1-11. 

JEHOVAH  THE  FATHER  OF  ISRAEL. 

DIVINE  LOVE  IN  THE  PAST  (w.  l-6a). 
1.  Though  Israel  was  a  servant, 
Yet  I  set  my  love  upon  him, 

'1  called  him  out  of  Egypt  to  be  my  son. 


'/y  prophets  called  them, 
Yet  they  went  their  own  way, 
Sacrificing  to  the  Baalim  and  burning  incense  to  graven  images. 

3.  Yet  it  was  I  who  taught  Ephraim  his  steps, 

;iy  arms  ; 
But  they  knew  not  that  I  had  tended  them. 

1  Chap.  xi.    1. 

1  Chap.  ii.   14,  15. 

•  Chap.  viii.   12. 

*  Chap.  xiii.  6,  6. 
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4.  With  the  cords  of  a  man  I  caught  them, 
I  drew  them  with  bonds  of  love ; 

Yea,  I  was  to  them  as  one  that  removes  a  yoke, 

My  bridle  was  in  their  jaws,1 

And  I  turned  them  to  me  that  I  might  feed  them  ;  2 

5.  Saying,  He  shall  not  return  unto  Egypt.  .  .  . 

The  Prophet  dwells  on  these  great  events  of  the  history 
of  Israel.  He  recalls  the  fact  that  the  people  put  God's 
parental  love  to  a  heavy  strain  throughout  the  Wilderness 
wanderings  ;  the  more  Moses  and  Aaron  called  upon  them 
to  follow  JEHOVAH,  the  more  they  fell  into  apostasy 
and  sacrificed  to  the  Baalim  (v.  2).  And  yet  the  LORD 
was  guiding  Ephraim  3  all  the  time  teaching  them  how  to 
live  and  how  to  journey  in  a  land  that  was  not  4  sown,  and 
feeding  them  with  manna  and  with  quails,  when  they  sighed 
for  the  fleshpots  and  the  cucumbers  of  Egypt  (w.  3-5a).5 

DIVINE  LOVE  IN  THE  PBESENT  (w.  56-11). 
But  now  Asshur  6  is  his  king, 
For  they  refuse  to  return  unto  me — 

6.  And  the  sword  rages  against  his  cities, 

And  consumes  his  mighty  men  and  devours  them. 
Because  they  followed  their  own  counsels. 

7.  And  my  people  hesitate  to  return  to  me  !  .  .  . 7 

8.  How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  O  Ephraim  ? 
How  shall  I  surrender  thee,  O  Israel  ? 
How  shall  I  make  thee  as  Admah  ? 
How  shall  I  set  thee  as  Zeboim  ? 

My  heart  is  changed  within  me, 
All  my  compassions  are  kindled. 

1  The  metaphor  changes.  The  prophet  thinks  of  Israel  as  a  young 
child  in  ver.  3,  but  the  "  cords  "  and  "  bonds  "  of  ver.  4a  make  the  transi- 
tion easy  in  46  to  the  metaphor  of  an  animal  in  harness. 

*  An  emendation  which  every  Hebrew  student  will  recognise  underlies 
this  translation. 

8  i.e.,  Israel.  *  Jer.  ii.  2. 

5  Cf.  Exod.  xvi.  3,  4  ;  Num.  xi.  4-6,  31-35. 

fl  The  national  God  of  Assyria. 

7  The  line  omitted  cannot  be  satisfactorily  translated  ;  the  text  appears 
to  be  faulty. 
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9.  I  will  not  execute  my  burning  anger, 

I  will  not  return  to  Ephraim  to  destroy, 
(For  I  am  God,  and  not  a  man,) 
As  a  Holy  One  in  the  midst  of  thee. 
And  I  will  not  come  as  an  Avenger. 

10.  After  JEHOVAH  shall  they  walk,  when  he  shall  roar  as  a  lion, 
For  he  shall  roar,  and  as  children  they  shall  come  trembling  from 

the  West. 

11.  They  shall  come  trembling  as  birds  out  of  Egypt, 
And  as  doves  out  of  the  land  of  Asshur, 

And  I  will  cause  them  and  their  households  to  dwell 
JEHOVAH. 

But  from  the  past  the  Seer  turns  swiftly  to  the  present. 
He  declares  that  Israel  is  now  repeating  the  apo> 
committed  in  the  Wilderness  and  that  the  punishment  also 
will  be  repeated,  this  time  by  means  of  the  sword  of  the 
Assyrians  (vv.  5b-l).  Hosea  has  declared  Israel's  judgment, 
as  he  was  bidden,  in  the  name  of  JEHOVAH,  but  he  does 
not  at  all  forget  that  Israel's  judge  is  also  Israel's  father. 
He  recollects  how  ruthless  a  foe  is  the  Assyrian  ;  he  knows 
that  the  parental  love  which  JEHOVAH  has  for  His  people 
will  not  allow  Him  to  leave  Israel  to  the  mercies  of  such  an 
enemy.  In  his  vision  he  is  swiftly  transported  to  the  day  of 
punishment  and  he  hears  JEHOVAH  cry  out  as  a  father, 
"  How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  0  Ephraim  ?  "  God's  adopted 
son  is  indeed  to  be  chastised,  but  not  destroyed.  The  fate 
of  the  cities  of  the  Plain  ("  Admah  "  and  "  Zeboim  ")  l  is 
not  to  overtake  him  (v.  8).  JEHOVAH,  the  prophet  says, 
will  not  "  return  to  destroy,"  i.e.,  He  will  not  repeat  the  work 
hastisement  until  His  people  is  destroyed,  but  He  will 
the  punishment  \\liich  He  inilicts.  The  presence  of 
God  in  His  Holiness  in  the  sinful  cities  of  Israel,  in  Samaria 
in  particular,  must  involve  their  total  destruction,  and  so 
JEHOVAH  declares  that  He  will  not  enter  in  nor  present 

1  Gen.  xix.  24,  25  ;  cf.  Gen.  xiv.  2. 
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Himself  in  His  awful  character  as  an  Holy  One  and  Avenger 
("  Watcher,  "  v.  9).1 

Of  what  nature  the  limited  punishment  was,  does  not 
appear  from  vv.  8,  9,  and  in  v.  10  we  are  transferred  to  a 
fresh  stage  of  the  historical  development.  Looking  back 
from  this  we  see  that  the  Prophet  has  seen  in  vision  a  great 
blow  fall  upon  Israel,  leading  to  a  wide  dispersal  of  the 
people  ;  some  of  them  live  in  fear  in  the  south-west  in 
Egypt,  some  in  the  north-east  in  Assyria,  in  Mesopotamia 
and  beyond.  But  now  the  love  of  the  Father  of  Israel 
manifests  itself  in  mercy  and  favour.  JEHOVAH  will 
give  the  signal  for  the  return  of  His  people  ;  He  will  "  roar 
like  a  lion,"  and  then  He  will  go  before  them  as  of  old  in  the 
Wilderness,  and  will  bring  them  back  to  dwell  in  their  own 
homes  once  more  (vv.  10,  11). 

This  passage,  so  full  of  hope,2  is  taken  by  some  modern 
scholars  to  be  a  later  addition  to  Hosea's  prophecy.  It  is  a 
commonplace  with  the  critics  of  to-day  that  the  pre-exilic 
Prophets  were  Prophets  of  Judgment  and  that  passages  of 
hope  found  in  their  writings  are  due  to  writers  of  post- 
exilic  time.  Thus  Dr.  Cheyne  wrote  as  early  as  1895 : 
"  Criticism  is  in  fact  showing  more  and  more  clearly  that 
passages  of  a  comforting  tendency  were  frequently  inserted 
by  late  writers  in  prophecies  which  seemed  to  them  too 
dispiriting  for  edification."  3  The  observation  is  not  without 
foundation,  but  the  application  of  the  principle  of  criticism 
suggested  by  it  is  beset  with  many  and  great  difficulties. 
The  Prophets  were  the  "  Pastors  "  of  Israel,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  they  understood  their  work  they  were  accustomed 

1  The  phrase  "  A  Watcher  even  an  Holy  One  "  is  found  in  Dan.  iv. 
13  [10],  where  it  describes  a  Heavenly  Being  who  superintends  the  execu- 
tion of  punishment. 

a  Vv.  10,  11,  together  with  parts  of  vv.  8,  9.  (Nowack,  Die  kleinen 
Propheten,  in  loco.) 

3  Introduction  to  Isaiah,  p.  93. 
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to  blend  promise  with  threatening  and  words  of  hope  with 
words  of  reproof.  They  were  not  as  heathen  soothsayers 
announcing  dead  oracles  of  a  doom  of  fate  which  nothing 
could  avert,  they  were  stewards  of  the  living  oracles  of  the 
LORD,  which  are  profitable  for  teaching,  for  reproof,  for 
correction,  for  discipline  in  righteousness.1  When  an  Amos 
or  a  Hosea  speaks  of  evil  to  come,  his  words  are  meant 
primarily  as  a  call  to  his  people  to  repent  of  their  works,  that 
JEHOVAH  also  may  "  repent  "  concerning  their  punishment 
and  say,  It  shall  not  be.2  When,  again,  such  a  Prophet 
speaks  of  good  to  come,  his  promises  are  conditional  on  the 
repentance  and  amendment  of  the  people.  Of  absolute 
prediction,  whether  of  good  or  of  evil,  there  is  very  little 
in  the  writings  of  the  Prophets,  but  these  able  Pastors  of  the 
Old  Testament  mingle  warning  for  the  stiff-necked  with 
encouragement  for  the  weak-hearted.  A  change  of  tone, 
therefore,  from  that  which  is  "  dispiriting  "  to  that  which 
comforts  is  a  very  uncertain  criterion  by  which  to  infer  a 
change  of  authorship. 

In  the  case  of  the  present  passage  no  reasonable  parti t 
between  two  authors  is  possible.  As  the  passage  stands 
we  see  a  prophet  (who  is  at  the  same  time  a  man)  struggling 
between  two  great  emotions  and  illustrating  in  his  own 
person  the  contest  taking  place  in  a  higher  sphere  between  the 
Divine  Justice  and  the  Divine  Mercy.  The  omissions 
from  the  text  proposed  by  Nowack  and  others  tone  down 
the  contrast  and  succeed  only  in  leaving  us  with  a  less 
convincing  representation  of  the  mind  of  Hosea.  The 
words  of  Chapter  xi.  as  they  stand  are  threaded  together 
as  on  a  golden  thread  by  the  Prophet's  conviction  of  the 
fatherly  love  of  God  for  Israel.  Notlu'ng,  he  teaches,  is 
ossible  to  such  love.  It  brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt 

1  2  Tim.   iii.    16. 
•  Aim*  vii.  1-6. 
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and  it  can  bring  Israel  back  from  the  Assyrian  captivity 
now  impending. 

We  have  no  record  to  show  that  Israel  repented  at  this 
preaching  of  Hosea.  We  do  not  know  that  the  conditions 
of  his  promise  were  fulfilled,  and  that  a  return  of  Israel 
was  the  consequence.  The  probabilities  are  perhaps  the 
other  way.  The  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  however,  is 
a  fact  of  history.  Their  northern  and  eastern  territories 
were  overrun  by  the  Assyrians  and  the  inhabitants  carried 
captive  "  to  Assyria  "  in  the  days  of  Pekah,  king  of  Israel 
(2  Kings  xv.  29).  Samaria  itself  was  captured  and  its 
people  removed  to  Mesopotamia  and  Media  "  in  the  ninth 
year  of  Hoshea,"  the  successor  of  Pekah  (2  Kings  xvii.  6). 
But  we  do  not  know  with  what  degree  of  thoroughness  his 
removal  of  Israel  was  carried  out.  It  is  highly  improbable 
that  the  whole  of  the  population  was  removed,  for  doubtless 
the  poorest  would  be  left  in  Samaria  by  the  Assyrians  as 
at  a  later  time  in  Judah  by  the  Chaldeans.1  Again,  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  the  bulk  of  those  who  were  led  captive 
were  really  taken  as  far  as  Assyria  itself,  i.e.,  beyond  the 
Euphrates.  The  language  of  2  Kings  is  quite  general ; 
it  would  be  satisfied  if  the  flower  of  the  population  only 
was  removed  to  Mesopotamia  and  Media.  But  of  a  return 
from  exile  of  the  northern  tribes  our  records  say  nothing, 
yet  so  meagre  are  they,  that  their  silence  is  anything  but 
conclusive  as  to  the  fact.  Judah,  we  know,  came  back  and 
had  a  prolongation  of  national  life,  but  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  make  the  same  assertion  with  regard  to  Israel. 

A  case  like  this  puts  us  to  the  test  to  decide  whether 
we  have  or  have  not  the  true  and  high  conception  of  the 
nature  of  prophecy.  If  we  think  of  the  Prophet  primarily 
as  a  foreseer  and  foreteller  of  particular  future  events, 
we  shall  find  these  two  verses  of  Hosea  not  a  little  disappoint- 
1  Jer.  xxxix.  10. 
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ing.  Here,  we  shall  say,  is  a  definite  prediction  of  the 
return  of  the  Ten  Tribes  from  exile,  and  we  have  no  kind  of 
assurance  that  it  was  ever  fulfilled.  But  we  surely  do 
wrong  to  Prophecy  if  we  thus  regard  a  Prophet  as  a  mere 
fortune-teller  for  his  nation.  Hosea  gives  no  absolute 
promise ;  indeed  he  believes  that  God's  love  cannot  work 
out  its  full  purpose  unless  it  be  met  by  prayer  and  repent- 
ance and  moral  activity  on  the  side  of  Israel.  This  doctrine 
of  the  conditional  restoration  of  the  nation  is  more  fully 
set  forth  by  the  Prophet  in  the  closing  chapter  of  his  book. 
But  it  was  a  hard  lesson  for  the  ordinary  Israelite  of  the 
eighth  century,  persuaded  as  he  was  that  JEHOVAH  must 
stand  by  the  nation  which  sacrificed  to  Him  and  called  Him 
Lord,  even  if  that  nation  was  morally  corrupt.  "  Who  is 
wise,"  asks  Hosea,  "  and  he  shall  understand  these  things:? 
prudent,  and  he  shall  know  them  ?  for  the  ways  of 
JEHOVAH  are  right,  and  the  just  shall  walk  in  them  ; 
but  transgressors  shall  fall  therein."  l 

W.  EMERY  BARNES. 
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IT  will  be  generally  admitted  that  the  chief  reason  why 
gnosticism  has  so  long  remained  an  undeciphered  historical 
enigma  is  that  an  erroneous  method  of  investigation  was 
applied  to  it.  Ecclesiastical  testimony  was  put  on  the 
same  level  as  the  remains  of  gnostic  writings.  The  latter, 
uding  complete  works  such  as  Pistis  Sophia  and  the 
Coj>  ises  of  the  papyrus  of  Bruce,  were  used  simply 

as  complemental  material,  not  as  documents  of  primary 

1   Hoe.  xiv.  9  (cf.   I :  \\nl- 1  in  loco).     Nowack,  with  excess  of  ingenuity, 
declares  that  this  verse  is  the  addition  of  a  sympathetic  reader.     Is  the 
fie  that  hath  ear»  to  hear  let  him  hear  (Luke  viii.  8  ;   cf.  Matt.  xiii.  9  ; 
Mark  iv.  9)  also  a  reader's  addition  ? 
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importance.  Harnack  was  the  first  to  break  with  this 
method.  His  Latin  essay  on  Apelles  and  his  well-known 
chapter  on  Marcion  in  his  Dogmengeschichte  showed  the 
advantages  of  a  method  which  was  the  reverse  of  the  former 
one.  He  may  be  said  to  have  discovered  and  brought  back 
to  the  light  of  history  these  two  gnostics.  The  life  which 
now  animated  these  figures  was  in  itself  sufficient  for  any 
real  historian  to  justify  the  method  employed.  Unfortu- 
nately Harnack's  method  does  not  seem  to  have  been  well 
understood.  In  his  remarkable  book,  Hauptprobleme  der 
Gnosis,  W.  Bousset  completely  set  aside  the  question  concern- 
ing the  method,  practically  stuck  to  the  old  one,  and  launched 
out  into  comparisons  between  gnostic  doctrines  and  various 
religions  from  that  of  Babylon  to  the  syncretistic  creeds  and 
cults  of  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  The  results 
are  very  brilliant  and  such  as  to  entice  most  minds.  I  am 
afraid  they  are  precarious. 

The  fact  is  that  when  properly  examined  and  criticised,  it 
will  be  found  that  ecclesiastical  testimony  is  not  reliable. 
We  do  not  incriminate  the  honesty  of  such  writers  as  Irenseus, 
we  only  assert  that,  owing  to  various  circumstances,  the 
testimony  of  the  Fathers  concerning  gnosticism  is  not  only 
not  complete,  but  not  always  correct,  and  is  such  as  to 
mislead.  It  requires  to  be  controlled  by  all  the  light  which 
can  be  drawn  from  the  original  gnostic  writings  and  the 
fragments  of  gnostic  literature  which  are  extant.  This 
method  we  have  advocated.1  The  whole  study  of  gnosticism 
we  have  attempted  2  rests  on  it  and  is  simply  an  exemplifi- 
cation of  what  it  appears  rightly  to  yield.  In  the  following 


1  Introduction  d  I' Etude  du  Gnosticiame  aull«  et  auIII'siecle,  1903,  144 
pages. 

8  Gnostiquea  et  Gnosticisme,  1913,480  pages.  In  this  volume  are  given 
the  documentary  proofs  which  space  does  not  allow  us  to  give  in  the  above 
articles. 
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pages  we  shall  sum  up  the  results  of  the  method  applied 
first  to  Valentinus  and  his  school,  and  next  to  the  gnostics 
made  known  to  us  by  the  Philosophumena  of  Hippolytus. 

Valentinus,  the  great  arch-heretic,  whose  name  has  so 
long  been,  and  perhaps  is  still,  for  timorous  Christians  tr 
bolical  of  the  worst  peril  to  which  the  Christian  faith  has 
been  exposed,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the 
importance  which  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  method  of 
investigation  applied  to  gnosticism. 

Suppose  we  form  our  idea  of  this  Valentinus  from  the 
totimony  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  what  will  be  the  result  ? 
In  the  lost  treatise  of  Hippolytus,  which  can  so  easily  be 
>red,  there  was  a  notice  on  Valentinus.  It  gave  a  short 
account  of  his  particular  system.  The  only  idea  that  can 
be  derived  from  this  notice  as  to  what  sort  of  a  mind  Valen- 
tinus may  have  been,  is  that  he  was  a  mere  metaphysical 
dreamer.  He  got  hold  of  the  notion  of  divine  couples,  per- 
haps derived  from  Egyptian  mythology,  and  peopled  the 
invisible  world  with  couples  of  abstractions  he  called  aiwve?, 
arranged  in  a  certain  order  according  to  a  fixed  number. 
If  we  turn  next  to  the  great  chapter  which  opens  Irenaeus's 
Adversus  omnes  haereses,  we  find  an  elaborate  account  of 
Valentinus's  teaching.  The  author  warns  us  that  he  has 
made  use  of  contemporary  information.  This  means  that 
there  are  in  his  account,  mingled  with  Valentinus's  teaching, 
elements  of  the  teaching  of  his  school.  This  may  explain, 
one  may  suppose,  the  contradictions,  the  repetitions,  the 
general  unevenness  so  striking  in  this  chapter.  H  t  hat 

may  be,  Valentinus  comes  off  badly  at  the  hands  of  Irenseus. 
From  his  account  he  appears  to  us  a  still  more  extravagant 
ulator  than  we  supposed  him.  And  lastly,  if  we  turn 
to  Epiphanius,  and,  setting  aside  what  that  author  simply 
copies  from  the  writings  of  his  predecessors — that  is  if 
merely  take  into  account  what  he  writes  himself  about 
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Valentinus — the  latter  will  appear  to  us,  if  possible,  as  a  still 
wilder  dreamer.  Now  if  this  heretic  was  really  such  as  he  is 
portrayed  by  these  ecclesiastical  writers,  how  can  you  help 
asking  yourself  how  such  a  man  came  to  have  an  influence 
which  was  so  dreaded  by  the  Catholic  Church  ?  How  came 
he  to  make  so  many  disciples,  to  found  so  many  associations 
and,  as  we  shall  see,  to  penetrate  to  such  a  degree  the  doctrine 
of  most  of  the  heretics  of  his  century  and  the  next  with  his 
own  views  and  even  with  his  language  ?  That  is  a  problem 
indeed.  If  he  was  nothing  but  the  delirious  dreamer  we 
have  learned  to  know,  he  never  could  have  been  very  dan- 
gerous to  the  Church.  Our  perplexity  increases  still  more 
when  we  consider  what  kind  of  disciples  this  Valentinus 
gathered  about  himself.  Had  they  been  a  set  of  half-culti- 
vated enthusiasts,  we  should  have  understood  how  they 
could  be  attracted  and  persuaded  by  this  dreamer.  But 
the  few  of  them  that  we  know  were  far  from  being  wild 
enthusiasts.  Here  is  for  example  Ptolemaeus.  A  letter  of 
his  has  escaped  the  universal  destruction  of  gnostic  writings. 
This  letter  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  he  was  a  shrewd 
thinker,  a  remarkable  interpreter  of  Scripture,  a  cool  mind, 
and  for  the  time  a  critical  one.  Certainly  he  was  not  the 
man  to  be  deluded  by  meaningless  and  extravagant  specu- 
lations. If  Valentinus  had  had  nothing  else  to  offer  him, 
he  would  have  turned  away  from  him.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Heracleon.  No  less  than  forty  fragments  of  his 
commentary  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  have  been  handed  down 
to  us.  They  abundantly  prove  that  he  was  as  learned  and 
as  keen  an  interpreter  of  Scripture  as  Origen  himself. 
If  he  became  one  of  the  chief  followers  of  Valentinus,  it 
can  only  be  because  he  found  in  his  system  higher  thought 
and  better  stuff  than  wild  metaphysical  dreams.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  ecclesiastical  writers  have  given 
us  of  our  heretic  a  portrait  which  is  not  true  to  the  original, 
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and  which  is  not  evenj  fully  intelligible — I  mean,  which  does 
not  harmonise  with  the  best-known  facts. 

Now  Clement  of  Alexandria  quotes  in  his  Stromata 
several  short  fragments  of  letters  and  homilies  of  Valentinus. 
This  is  original  and  authentic  material.  Let  us  turn  to 
these  fragments  and  see  if  they  can  give  us  a  more  adequate 
idea  of  the  great  heretic. 

Here  are  a  few  lines  in  which  Valentinus  tries  to  explain 
the  relation  of  the  visible  Cosmos  with  the  higher  invisible 
world.  "  The  Cosmos,"  says  he,  "  is  but  the  image  of  the 
higher  sphere.  What  makes  the  value  of  a  copy  ?  It  is  the 
original,  the  majesty  of  the  figure  it  portrays.  In  the  same 
manner,  whatever  value  the  Cosmos  may  have  derives  from 
the  higher  world." 

Let  us  now  ask  whence  cometh  this  most  interesting 
conception  of  the  Cosmos.  Assuredly  it  is  no  importation 
from  some  vague  oriental  creed,  nor  will  any  genuine  his- 
torian have  the  idea  of  searching  its  origin  in  what  we  call 
syncretism.  Why,  this  is  most  distinctly  a  philosophic- a  1 
conception,  and  we  know  its  father.  It  is  none  other  than 
Plato.  This  is  his  doctrine  of  the  relation  between  the  world 
of  eternal  ideas  and  the  visible  Cosmos.  Hinted  at  in  these 
few  lines,  of  course  expressed  rather  in  the  language  of  1 
Platonism  than  in  that  of  Plato  himself,  there  can  still  be 
no  doubt  as  to  whence  the  conception  proceeds.  The  man 
who  wrote  these  lines  has  the  family  likeness.  His  spirit 
is  akin  to  that  of  Plato. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  fragment  which  unveils  another 
aspect   of   this   Valentinus.     The   full    translation   of 
passage  will  (liable  us  more  easily  to  appn  -  value. 

"  There  is  only  One  that  is  good,  whose  pr 
by  the  Son.    Through  Him  alone  can  the  heart  become 
pure,  once  every  bad  spirit  has  1  Celled.     Now  a 

multitude  of  spirits  by  their  indwelling  in  the  heart  prey 
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it  from  being  purified.  Each  one  of  these  evil  spirits  exercises 
the  influence  which  is  peculiar  to  itself.  They  inflict  sore 
damage  on  the  soul  through  evil  desires.  One  can  compare 
the  soul  in  such  a  case  to  a  public  inn.  Ill-behaved 
people  pierce  the  walls,  dig  holes,  fill  them  with  refuse  of  all 
sorts.  They  have  no  care  of  the  place.  So  is  it  with  the  soul. 
As  long  as  it  is  neglected,  it  remains  soiled  ;  it  is  inhabited 
by  demons.  But  when  the  Father,  alone  good,  has  a  care 
of  the  soul,  it  is  enlightened.  Blessed  is  he  whose  soul  is 
in  such  a  condition,  i.e.,  enlightened,  for  he  shall  see  God." 

In  the  background  of  this  soul-tragedy  lurk  undoubtedly 
notions  that  recall  ideas,  images  and  conceptions  we  meet 
with  in  the  "  mysteries  "  of  the  second  century  and  in  the 
syncretistic  religions  and  cults  of  the  time,  but  the  in- 
spiration of  the  whole  piece  is  genuinely  Christian.  This 
page  betrays  in  the  writer  a  deep  feeling  of  the  gravity  of 
sin,  of  the  depraving  effects  of  passion  ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
it  shows  he  has  an  equally  deep  longing  after  moral  purity 
and  a  full  and  absolute  confidence  in  the  power  of  God  and 
in  His  willingness  to  purify  the  soul.  Are  not  these  true 
Christian  feelings  ?  Where,  in  pagan  documents,  do  you 
find,  I  would  not  say  similar  sentiments — such  there  are — 
but  these  feelings  expressed  with  the  same  force  ? 

So  we  have  in  this  Valentinus  intimately  united  together 
a  philosopher  and  a  Christian.  In  a  third  fragment  he 
appears  to  us  as  what  we  may  call  a  metaphysical  poet. 
Long  has  he  brooded  over  the  strange  contrast  between  the 
higher  and  the  lower  nature  of  man.  Whence  does  it  come  ? 
Our  poet-philosopher  carries  the  problem  back  to  the  origin 
of  mankind.  The  lower  nature,  that  is  the  body  and  the 
tyvxri,  is  the  work  of  inferior  divinities,  angels,  the  chiefest 
of  whom  was  probably  in  Valentinus's  view,  though  he 
does  not  state  it  here,  the  £77^101^709.  But  when  these 
inferior  creators  least  thought  of  it,  He  that  is  on  high, 

VOL,  ix.  8 
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the  supreme  God,  let  a  divine  seed  drop  in  man,  and,  behold, 
this  human  being  began  to  utter  words  that  seemed  too 
great  for  it.  Its  creators,  the  angels,  felt  a  sudden  awe 
fall  on  them.  Such  is  the  reverence  a  great  artist  feels  before 
the  masterpiece,  statue  or  image  of  a  god  which  has  come 
forth  from  his  hands.  It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  the 
fragments  of  Valentinus  are  so  few,  but  those  we  have  seem, 
to  us  at  least,  full  of  significance.  The  mind  they  reveal 
is  surely  no  ordinary  one.  They  allow  us  at  least  to  surmise 
and  guess  what  the  man  really  was.  I  think  it  can  hardly 
be  denied  that  he  was  a  spirit  akin  to  that  of  Plato,  that  he 
seems  to  have  been  able  to  embrace  the  whole  Universe 
in  his  speculation,  that  he  understood  the  problem  that 
underlies  human  destiny  and  that  he  tried  to  solve  the 
problem  as  far  as  a  Christian  mind,  at  once  fervid  and  culti- 
vated, could  do  it  in  those  days. 

Now  is  it  not  evident  that  the  idea  thus  obtained  of  the 
mental  nature  of  Valentinus  will  greatly  help  us  in  dis- 
criminating, among  the  various  and  mongrel  materials 
which  go  under  his  name,  what  is  likely  to  belong  really 
to  him  ?  If  he  was  in  fact  such  as  the  fragments  reveal 
him  to  have  been,  we  shall  not  be  tempted  to  put  to  his 
account  speculations  or  doctrines  of  an  inferior  kind.  We 
shall  expect  the  teaching  to  correspond  to  the  teacher. 

Of  course  this  criterion  by  itself  would  be  too  subjective, 
too  exclusively  psychological.  For  we  all  know  to  what 
strange  errors,  arbitrary  hypotheses,  psychology  applied 
to  history  and  facts  will  lead  if  not  used  with  the  greatest 
caution.  Fortunately  we  are  not  destitute  of  a  more  objec- 
tive and  concrete  criterion.  We  have,  in  the  short  treatise 
of  Hippolytus,  the  Syntagma,  a  brief  outline  of  Valentinus's 
system.  It  looks  quite  authentic  ;  it  seems  to  be  what  we 
may  call  the  metaphysical  or  theoretical  background  of  the 
Valentinian  traditional  teaching.  It  is  the  essence  of  the 
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system,  and  likely  to  be  the  very  doctrine  of  the  founder. 
This  view  is  moreover  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  specula- 
tion or  metaphysics  which  we  know  to  have  been  professed 
by  Heracleon  and  Ptolemaeus,  the  greatest  of  Valentinus's 
disciples,  did  not  differ  from  that  which  is  summarised  by 
Hippolytus.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  ground  for  believing 
that  these  two  men,  however  distinguished  and  original  they 
were  in  other  respects,  did  not  innovate  as  regards  the 
metaphysics  or  the  essential  speculations  of  their  master. 
The  outline  of  Hippolytus  must  then  be  considered  as  true 
and  authentic.  We  have  thus,  as  it  were,  two  full  rays 
of  light,  emanating  from  Valentinus  himself,  which  will  help 
us  to  dispel  the  deep  darkness  which  envelops  his  person 
and  his  system. 

Let  us  now  project  this  twofold  ray  of  light  on  the  long 
chapter  which  Irenseus  devotes,  in  his  first  book  of  the 
Adversus  omnes  fiaereses,  to  Valentinus  and  his  school. 
Heinrici,  as  far  back  as  1 871 ,  was  the  first  critic  who  attempted 
to  unravel  the  various  threads  of  tradition  mixed  up  by 
Irenaeus  in  this  chapter.  This  piece  of  excellent  work  was 
not  duly  appreciated  at  the  time.  I  do  not  suppose  that  at 
the  present  day  a  competent  critic  could  be  found  to  pretend 
that  there  is  any  kind  of  unity  in  the  chapter  of  the  Bishop 
of  Lyons.  The  fact  is,  it  is  full  of  repetitions  and  contra- 
dictions. It  bears  on  the  face  of  it  its  hybrid  character. 
The  critical  problem  we  have  to  face  is  how  to  disentangle 
the  different  elements  which  make  up  this  chaos.  Apply 
to  it  our  double  criterion.  You  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
at  once  distinguishing  in  that  chapter  what  I  may  call  two 
layers  of  traditions.  The  older  and  by  far  more  coherent 
one,  which  makes  up  the  greater  part  of  the  first  half  of 
Irenaeus's  description  of  the  Valentinian  system,  is  mani- 
festly what  derives  from  Valentinus  himself .  The  other  layer, 
that  is,  the  part  of  the  description  which  is  more  confused 
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and  contradictory,  seems  to  derive  from  mere  hear 
from  the  oral  information  which  Irenseus  tells  us  he  gathered 
himself.  Judging  at  once  from  its  nature  and  character 
and  from  the  fact  that  this  part  of  the  notice  is  founded  on 
oral  information  and  not  on  written  record,  we  are  led  to 
conclude  that  we  have  here  not  the  teaching  of  Valentinus 
himself,  not  even  that  of  his  first  great  disciples  who  wrote 
books  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Irenseus,  but  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Valentinian  school  which  existed  in  the  days  of 
Irenaeus,  say  about  the  year  185.  It  would  be,  in  that  case, 
the  teaching  of  the  third  generation  of  Valentinians.  If  the 
critical  analysis  is  pursued  a  step  further,  I  think  we  can 
still  discover  in  the  notice  of  the  Adversus  omnes  haeresea 
traces  of  the  teaching  at  least  of  Ptolemseus,  if  not  of 
Heracleon. 

Suppose  the  results  of  our  critical  analysis  admitted  by 
competent  men,  let  us  then  turn  to  '^that  part  of  the  notice 
of  Irenseus  which  reproduces  the  teaching  of  Valentinus 
himself.  Disentangled  from  the  mass  of  later  Valentinian 
teaching  it  stands  out  quite  clearly,  and  what  is  more,  you 
perceive  at  once  how  strikingly  it  corresponds  with  the 
outline  of  Valentinus's  teaching  we  have  in  Hippolytus's  short 
treatise  and,  moreover,  how  its  character  harmonises  with 
that  of  the  authentic  fragments.  The  historian  has  the 
feeling  that  he  stands  on  true  historical  ground. 

The  system  of  the  famous  heretic  undoubtedly  consisted  of 
philosophical  myths.     At  the  summit,  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  thought  itself,   confined  to  the  unknown  and 
unknowable,  was  the  principle  of  all  things,  the  Supr< 
God    absolute,  dpprjTos,    undefinable.      Then     comes 
Pleroma.    This  is  the  first  myth.     This  Pleroma,  consisting 
of  divine  couples  half  abstract,  half  concrete  or  personal, 
fifteen  in  number,  embodies  the  effort  the  Supreme  makes 
in  order  to  issue  forth  from  abstraction  into  being.    It  is 
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(excuse  the  barbarous  term)  a  sort  of  process  of  externalising 
His  being  on  the  part  of  the  Father.  Then  comes  the 
second  myth,  that  of  Sophia.  This  is  the  thirtieth  aeon, 
the  last,  the  furthest  removed  from  the  source.  The  latter 
fact  explains  how  and  why  the  fall  begins  with  her.  Valen- 
tinus,like  Plotinus,  has  the  idea  that  the  further  an  entity 
or  being  is  removed  from  the  supreme  principle,  the  weaker 
it  is,  the  lesser  is  its  divinity ;  the  image  of  the  Supreme 
grows  fainter,  paler,  more  indistinct,  the  further  it  is  re- 
moved ;  it  will  decrease  till  it  disappear,  and  then  v\r)  or 
matter  will  appear.  What  was  Sophia's  sin  ?  It  was  what 
we  might  call  intellectual  curiosity.  She  aspires  to  know 
the  Father.  How  Hellenic  is  this  thought !  Not  oriental 
certainly.  But  in  steps  the  third  myth.  It  is  that  of  Horos, 
limit.  Human  curiosity  must  be  limited.  It  cannot  go 
beyond  a  certain  point.  The  attempt  to  go  beyond  is  what 
the  Greek  tragedians  called  vfip^.  That  is  the  sin  of  Sophia, 
and  Horos  embodies  the  divine  law  which  arrests  the  folly 
and  crime  of  excessive  curiosity.  Another  example  of  true 
Greek  thought.  Sophia  is  now  represented  as  seething  with 
passion.  All  is  trouble  (rapaxn)  in  her.  Four  passions  rage 
in  her  being.  And  now  we  have  a  fourth  and  really  beautiful 
myth.  The  four  passions  of  Sophia  transform  themselves 
into  the  four  elements  that  are  constituent  and  component 
of  the  Cosmos  itself.  This  means  the  passage  from  the 
invisible  to  the  visible,  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  world, 
from  spirit  to  matter.  Such  is  the  significance  of  this  myth. 
Some  eighty  years  later,  Origen  himself  will  imagine  a  theory 
of  the  origin  of  the  bodily  elements  and  of  vXrj,  matter,  which 
does  not  really  differ  essentially  from  that  of  Valentinus. 
He  too  will  ascribe  the  origin  of  matter  and  of  the  visible 
Cosmos  to  the  fall  of  the  rational  essences  or  spirits  in  the 
higher  world.  It  is  the  same  idea,  only  divested  of  its  poetical 
and  mythical  garb. 
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We    have    next    Valentinus's  doctrine  of    Redemption. 
Unfortunately  Irenseus  gave  it  in  that  part  of  his  notice 
which  manifestly  is  of  a  mixed  character.     We  are  no  longer 
on  safe  ground;  and  though  I  think  criticism  can  si  ill  ex; 
out  of  this  chaos  the  heretic's  doctrine,  still  v.  ;  not 

enter  just  now  into  a  discussion  which  would  lead  us  too  far. 

Enough,  I  may  suppose,  has  been  said  to  convince  those 
of  us  who  are  not  familiar  with  gnostic 
Valentinus  was  at  once  a  philosopher  and  a  poet,  that  he 
had  that  essentially  Platonic  gift  of  embodying  in  ur; 
symbols  deep  views,  and  that  in  his  thoughts  blended  har- 
moniously Greek  ideas,  oriental  influences  and  truly  Chris- 
tian inspiration.  Now  is  not  this  exactly  the  idea  of  the 
man  which  the  authentic  fragments  convey  ?  This  agree- 
ment between  the  unprejudiced  impression  made  on  the 
mind  by  the  too  few  remnants  of  the  man's  own  words,  and 
the  results  of  the  critical  analysis  we  have  made  of  the  best 
patristic  testimony,  seems  to  me  no  mean  presumption  in 
favour  of  the  method  we  propose  and  advocate. 

What  may  be  considered,  if  not  as  a  proof,  at  least  as  a  - 
of  Valentinus's  genius  is  the  fact  that  he   gathered  about 
himself  disciples  that  were  undoubtedly  highly  distingui 
men.     Most  of  them  we  only  know  byname;  fortune 
there  are  two  of  them  who  have  not  entirely  disappeared 
from   our   view.      These   are    Heracleon   and   Ptolemseus. 
Had  we  nothing  but  the  notices  we  read  in  the  Fathers, 
we  should  remain  quite  ignorant  of  the  importance  of  Herac- 
leon.    Now  we  know  through  Origni  that   this  man  wrote 
an  extensive  commentary  on  the  Fourth  Gospel.     So  im- 
portant did  this  work  appear  to  Origen,  that  he  largely 
quoted  it  in  his  own  commentary  on  the  same  Gospel.     Curi- 
y  indeed  Irenaeus,  Hippolytus,  Epiphanius  know  nothing 
of  this  work;  they  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  idea  of 
ite  existence.    Were  a  modern  historian  or  critic  to  betray 
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such  ignorance  about  the  men  he  wrote  of,  his  testimony  as 
well  as  his  judgment  would  be  at  once  discarded.  Fortu- 
nately, as  I  just  mentioned,  we  have  extracts  of  Heracleon's 
commentary.  Dr.  A.  E.  Brooke,  of  Cambridge,  has  shown 
that  these  forty  fragments,  when  duly  examined,  are  quite 
sufficient  to  let  us  know  what  were  the  religious  and  theologi- 
cal ideas  of  Heracleon.  His  excellent  critical  study  of  the 
fragments  of  Heracleon  has  made  it  plain  that  there  was 
no  essential  difference  between  this  man's  method  of  inter- 
pretation and  Origen's  own ;  that  in  many  points  they  agree ; 
that  in  a  general  way  his  doctrines  are  more  Christian  than 
one  would  have  expected  ;  and  that  if  he  maintained  the 
general  system  of  his  master,  he  had  no  tendency  to  develop 
the  speculative  side  of  it.  In  a  word,  the  fragments  re  veal  a 
most  interesting  figure.  Instead  of  a  fanatical  heretic,  you 
have  a  Christian  theologian  who  in  some  respects  has  rather 
advanced  views.  As  to  Ptolemaeus,  he  would  come  rather 
badly  off  at  the  hands  of  his  ecclesiastical  historians  had 
not  one  of  them,  Epiphanius  I  mean,  given  in  extenso  a 
letter  of  his  to  a  Christian  lady  of  the  name  of  Flora.  This 
letter,  as  Harnack  observes,  gives  us  a  wholly  different 
idea  of  the  man  from  what  ecclesiastical  tradition  represented 
him  to  be.  He  treats  in  that  letter  of  the  religious  value  of 
the  Old  Testament.  He  does  it  with  a  fine  discriminating 
spirit.  He  betrays  nothing  of  the  radical  iconoclast.  If 
we  may  trust  a  passage  of  the  Adversus  omnes  haereses  in 
which  he  is  named,  and  which  consists  of  a  short  commentary 
on  the  prologue  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Ptolomseus  no  more 
than  Heracleon  introduced  changes  in  the  metaphysical 
speculation  of  his  teacher.  Just  as  Heracleon's  endeavour 
seems  to  have  been  to  give  to  his  master's  system  a  strong 
scriptural  and  exegetical  foundation,  so  was  it  Ptolemaeus's 
part  to  consolidate  the  dogmatic  basis  of  the  system.  To 
Valentinus  himself  belonged  the  creative  genius,  to  his 
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disciples  pertained  the  necessary  task  of  elaborating  the 
arguments  and  proofs  on  which  to  rest  the  whole  system. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  thoroughly  sifting  ecclesiastical 
testimonies  regarding  the  Valentinian  school,  is  that  not 
only  we  begin  to  have  a  truer  idea  of  the  personality  of 
Valentinus  and  his  first  followers,  but  that  also  we  descry 
more  clearly  the  character  of  the  later  Valentinians.  Allow 
me  to  sum  up  the  results  of  long  and  minute  critical  analyses. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  century,  in  the  time  of  Irenaeus 
and  Tertullian,  the  school  of  Valentinus  had  greatly  degener- 
ated, just  like  that  of  Basilides.  The  result  was  that  the 
traditional  teaching  of  the  founder  became  altered  in  every 
way.  The  lofty  symbolism  of  Valentinus  was  no  longer 
understood.  New  elements  of  speculation  were  introduced 
into  the  primitive  system.  It  is  no  wonder  that  it  now 
appeared  to  a  sober  mind  like  that  of  Irenaeus  as  extravagant 
and  dangerous.  These  later  Valentinians  were  those  he  knew, 
those  he  met  with  and  questioned  as  to  their  doctrines, 
whose  influence  he  had  as  a  bishop  to  counteract.  These 
heretics,  how  could  he  consider  them  otherwise  than  as 
dangerous  ?  He  saw  only  too  clearly  where  they  would  lead 
the  Christian  Church.  We  should  certainly  ourselves  have 
been  not  less  severe  in  our  judgment  on  these  men  and  their 
tenets  than  the  Bishop  of  Lyons.  Is  it  surprising  that  with 
his  deficient  means  of  information,  being  not  even  possessed 
of  the  writings  of  the  first  leaders  of  the  Valentinian  school, 
and  destitute  as  he  was  of  all  critical  spirit,  Irenaeus  judged 
of  Valentinus,  Heracleon,  Ptolemaeus  after  the  pattern  and 
model  of  the  Valentinians  he  was  acquainted  with  ?  It 
would  be  unfair  to  ask  him  to  di.-tinjui  h  accurately  between 
f. it  hers  of  the  Valentinian  school  and  their  degenerate 
successors  of  his  day. 

We  can  thus,  with  the  help  of  the  authentic  fragments  and 
documents  we  possess,  have  at  least  an  idea  of  the  history 
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of  the  Valentinian  school  and  its  evolution  during  the  first 
three  generations  of  its  adepts,  that  is  to  the  end  of  the 
second  century.  The  man  of  genius  came  first ;  he  was 
succeeded  by  men  of  talent  who  gave  to  the  system  its 
scriptural  and  dialectical  foundation.  Lastly  came  men 
of  far  inferior  value.  They  had  neither  exegetical  science 
nor  philosophical  talent ;  their  culture  was  mediocre,  and 
the  true  spirit  of  Christian  piety  seems  to  have  been  greatly 
lacking  in  them.  No  wonder  that  they  brought  much 
discredit  on  the  heritage  that  fell  into  their  hands. 

II. 

The  subject  is  so  vast  that  I  must  limit  myself.  I  ought 
now  to  turn  the  reader's  attention  to  Marcion  and  his  schooL 
I  believe  that  the  method  we  propose,  applied  to  the  docu- 
ments of  the  history  of  this  celebrated  heretic,  completely 
renews  it  and  gives  it  new  life.  A  few  remarks  will  suffice. 
It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  since  A.  Harnack  wrote  the 
famous  chapter  on  Marcion  in  his  Dogmengeschichte.  It 
struck  every  student  of  ancient  church  history  as  a  sort  of 
revelation.  A  Marcion  quite  unknown  to  us  seemed  sud- 
denly to  rise  up  before  our  eyes.  Harnack  took  his  stand 
on  the  remnants  of  the  authentic  material  which  Tertullian, 
in  his  great  work  Adversus  Marcionem,  quoted  or  analysed. 
With  the  help  of  this  documentary  evidence,  he  showed  us 
that  Marcion  was  no  metaphysician,  no  philosophical  specu- 
lator, but  a  religious  spirit,  perhaps  mistaken  but  earnest, 
in  fact  a  biblical  theologian  whose  whole  system  proceeds 
from  an  intense  desire  to  get  to  true  primitive  Christianity, 
which  he  thought  had  been  altered  and  disfigured  by  Judaism. 
In  one  of  his  first  studies,  already  referred  to,  a  Latin  academi- 
cal dissertation,  Harnack  had  already  put  into  full  light  the 
historical  figure  of  the  most  eminent  of  Marcion's  disciples, 
I  mean  Apelles.  This  short  study  is  a  most  remarkable 
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example  of  the  advantages  which  can  be  obtained  by  the 
method  which  seeks  its  information  from  the  direct  sources 
rather  than  from  posterior  testimony.  Harnack  showed 
with  brilliant  success  how  much  true  light  can  be  elicited 
from  the  authentic  fragments,  if  only  properly  handled. 
The  result  of  his  study  of  Marcionism  was  that  at  least 
one  chapter  of  the  history  of  Gnosticism  seemed  at  last  to 
have  been  satisfactorily  deciphered.  For  a  long  time  this 
was  not  questioned.  Then  Professor  Bousset,in  his  learned 
and  ingenious  book  on  Gnosticism  (Hauptprobleme  der  Gnosis, 
1907),  emphatically  rejected  Harnack's  views.  He  main- 
tained that  Marcion  was,  like  Valentinus  and  most  of  the 
Gnostics,  a  speculative  mind;  in  fact,  that  his  system  con- 
sisted essentially  in  a  dualism,  that  is  not  merely  a  biblical 
one,  but  a  metaphysical  dualism.  He  saw  in  Marcionism  an 
offspring  of  Persian  dualism.  How  came  this  distinguished 
critic  to  views  which  implied  a  reverting  to  ecclesiastical 
tradition  ?  Why,  by  his  simply  dismissing  the  method 
adopted  by  Harnack.  Bousset,  in  this  case,  trusts  the 
testimony  of  different  ecclesiastical  authors  more  than  he 
does  the  direct  evidence  which  can  be  gathered  from  Tertul- 
lian's  work.  I  must  say  that  I  greatly  doubt  whether,  at 
least  on  this  point,  Bousset  will  be  followed.  For  my  part, 
I  have  tested  as  thoroughly  as  I  could  the  views  of  Harnack, 
and  the  more  I  have  done  so,  the  more  have  I  been  struck 
by  the  genuine  historical  truth  they  exhibit. 

In  accordance  with  the  method  I  have  adopted,  I  pass 
over  those  Gnostic  sects  which  appear  about  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  but  of  which  we  have  no  other  knowledge 
than  what  may  have  come  to  us  by  the  channel  of  the 
Fathers  ;  and  I  come  at  once  to  that  group  of  Gnostics  revealed 
to  us  in  the  Philosophumena  of  Hippolytus.  This  work 
became  known  to  us  only  in  1851.  It  is  now  generally 
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recognised  as  due  to  Hippolytus  of  Rome,  and  to  have  been 
written  about  225  A.D.  The  Philosophumena  makes  us 
acquainted  with  no  less  than  eight  Gnostic  schools  or  sects, 
of  which,  till  the  discovery  of  that  work,  we  knew  little  more 
than  the  mere  names.  What  made  the  discovery  highly 
important  was  that  the  author  quotes  and  analyses  Gnostic 
treatises  of  which  we  were  utterly  ignorant.  At  first  a 
great  deal  was  thought  of  this  new  information.  It  seemed 
to  disclose  the  very  origins  of  Gnosticism.  Later  on,  in 
1885,  Salmon  of  Dublin  startled  the  world  with  the  hypothesis 
that  Hippolytus  had  been  mystified  by  a  clever  forger; 
the  documents  he  gave  him  were  worthless,  mere  forgeries. 
Staehlin  endeavoured  to  establish  the  hypothesis  on  a 
thorough  scientific  basis.  But  soon  after  doubts  were 
expressed,  for  example  by  Anz.  I  myself  in  1903,  in  a 
short  study  on  Gnosticism,  criticised  and  rejected  the 
hypothesis.  Others  came  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  since 
then  it  has  been  generally  abandoned.  Harnack,  and  after 
him  Bousset,  have  given  it  up.  I  think  it  may  be  considered 
as  exploded.  All  these  discussions  have  not  been  useless. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  work  out 
and  deduce  from  the  documents  a  more  truly  historical  view 
of  the  sects  of  the  Philosophumena  than  was  formerly 
possible.  The  space  at  my  disposal  constrains  me  to  sum  up 
the  results  of  a  prolonged  study  of  the  question  without 
being  able  to  give  here  the  full  proofs.  The  first  thing  that 
strikes  the  student  of  the  Philosophumena  is  that  the  eight 
Gnostic  sects  that  book  reveals  to  us  have  a  general  like- 
ness ;  as  regards  the  half  of  them,  it  may  be  called  a  family 
likeness.  This  point  has  been  clearly  and  forcibly  made 
evident  by  Salmon  and  Staehlin.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  close  study  of  these  same  sects  shows  just  as  clearly  that 
there  are  between  them  at  least  as  many,  if  not  more,  differ- 
ences than  there  are  resemblances.  Some  of  these  differences 
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are  fundamental.     That  is,  they  are  differences  bearing  on 
the  doctrines  which  are  at  the  basis  of  the  different  systems. 
For  example,  you  have  a  dualist  conception  of  the  Universe — 
not  absolute,  but  mitigated — in  the  systems  of  the  Naasaene 
or  the  Sethiani.     You  have  just  the  contrary  in  the  system 
Hippolytus  puts  under  the  name  of  Basilides.     There  is  no 
possible  way  of  conciliating  or  combining  the  two  systems. 
Once  you  become  aware  of  this  fact,  you  find  yourself 
obliged  to  classify  the  eight  sects  into  several  groups,  quite 
distinct  one  from  the  other ;    the  resemblances  between 
them  are  merely  superficial,  secondary  and  easy  to  explain. 
But  that  is  not  all.     Suppose  we  take  the  first  of  these  groups, 
that  is  the  Naassenes,  the  Peratce,  the  Sethiani,  and  Justin 
the  Gnostic.     Examine  them  carefully.     You  will  soon  per- 
ceive that  if  the  four  systems  which  form  this  group  rest  on 
the  same  fundamental  ideas,  are  in  fact  four  varieties  of  the 
same  system — branches,  so  to  speak,  springing  from  the  same 
trunk — the  authors  of  them    were    teachers   (Si&da/caXoi) 
of   very   different   talent   and   culture.    The   Naassene  is 
evidently  a  very  confused  mind.     He  has  read  all  sorts  of 
books,  he  has  scraps  of  knowledge  of  the  most  heterogeneous 
sort,  but  he  has  no  method,  he  is  unable  to  discriminate 
between  different  facts  and  doctrines.    The  result  is  that 
his  system  is  confusion  itself.     Take  now  the  next  system  ; 
that  of  the  sect  called  Peratae.     The  contrast  is  striking. 
Very  incomplete  is  the  sketch  of  this  system  which  Hippo- 
lytus has  drawn  from  the  work  of  an  unknown  teacher  of  the 
sect.     But  he  has  given  enough  to  let  us  see  that  this  man 
thought  clearly,  handled  ideas  with  preciseness  and  accuracy 
and  knew  how  to  express  them  in  appropriate   formulae. 
Indeed  he  seems  to  have  studied,  if  not  Aristotle  himself, 
at  least  philosophers  of  his  school,  and  in  all  likelihood  the 
s.    Pass  on  to  the  following  member  of  the  same  group, 
I  mean  the  Sethian  (Si)0iavot).     We  can  hardly  imagine  a 
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greater  difference  between  this  Gnostic  and  the  two  preceding 
ones.  This  one  is  a  poet.  He  has  what  I  may  call  a  mytho- 
logical turn  of  mind,  he  delights  in  high-flown  figures  of 
speech  and  strange  imaginations.  And  so  on. 

The  only  critical  view  that  can  actually  be  taken  con- 
cerning the  Gnostics  revealed  to  us  by  the  Philosophumena  is, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  there  existed  at  Rome  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  a  number  of  Gnostic  schools 
and  sects,  which  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  schools 
of  the  second  century  we  know  of.  They  have  their  peculiar 
type  of  Gnosticism.  Among  them  are  several  groups  of 
schools  that  are  evidently  akin  to  each  other.  There  are 
also  very  different  ones.  As  they  seem  to  have  been  in 
close  contact,  and  very  possibly  to  have  more  or  less  worked 
together,  undermining  the  Church,  in  spite  of  their  differences, 
the  same  books  came  to  circulate  among  them,  and  with  the 
books  spread  among  them  certain  formulae,  figures  of  speech 
and  terms.  We  need  not  be  surprised  that  churchmen  like 
Hippolytus  seem  to  have  been  ignorant  of  their  existence 
till  all  of  a  sudden  they  became  aware  of  their  active  propa- 
gation. Epiphanius  about  a  century  and  a  half  later  got 
to  close  quarters  with  a  sect  of  Gnostics  in  Alexandria, 
quite  unknown  to  the  bishop.  He  discovered  that  about 
eighty  persons  belonging  to  the  Church  already  formed 
part  of  this  sect.  It  was  a  mere  chance  that  this  group 
was  detected.  Had  not  Epiphanius,  then  a  young  man, 
come  into  contact  with  them,  and  had  he  not  been  enticed 
by  them  so  far  as  to  allow  them  to  believe  they  could 
safely  trust  him  with  some  of  their  peculiar  tenets,  the 
sect  would  have  long  escaped  all  discovery.  Since  space 
will  not  allow  me  to  give  a  full  description  of  the  eight 
schools  of  Gnostics  Hippolytus  reveals  to  us,  let  me  choose 
among  them  a  single  system.  I  think  that  will  suffice  to 
show  how  peculiar,  how  original  were  these  schools,  and 
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how  curious  and  interesting  for  us  is  their   speculation. 

Here  is  Basilides.  I  need  not  insist  on  the  fact  that  the 
system  which  Hippolytus  puts  under  that  name  has  but  a 
very  remote  relation  to  the  true  Basilides.  It  may  even 
be  doubted  whether  his  system  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  teaching  of  the  school  which  bore  the  name  of  that 
heretic  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  We  must 
just  consider  this  so-called  system  of  Basilides  as  one  of 
those  belonging  to  the  group  of  the  Gnostics  of  Rome.  How 
it  came  into  connexion  with  the  name  of  Basilides  we  do 
not  know. 

This  unknown  Gnostic,  then,  starts  with  an  idea  of  God 
which  the  wildest  metaphysician  had  not  yet  conceived  of. 
More  than  one  philosopher  had  declared  that  even  thought, 
you?,  is  unable  to  reach  God,  that  His  essence  cannot  be 
expressed,  that  He  belongs  to  a  sphere  higher  and  more 
abstract  than  that  which  belongs  to  thought.  ThisGn< 
goes  beyond  even  that  point.  He  declares  that  even  exis- 
tence cannot  be  predicated  of  God.  The  only  terms  which 
can  be  applied  to  Him,  and  even  these  are  totally  inadequate, 
are  that  "  He  is  He  that  is  not,"  6  OVK  &v  6<-6<s.  This 
is  no  definition  of  God.  The  words  we  use  here  are  mere 
signs  which  point  to  God  without  specifying  if  He  exi^t 
not. 

This  God  means  to  create  the  world.  Our  Gnostic  takes 
care  to  remind  us  that  when  he  talks  of  the  will  of  God, 
that  is  a  mere  way  of  speaking.  You  cannot  say  that  God 
has  a  will,  a  conscious  will.  TO  8e  "  eQeXrjo-e"  \€ya),  c-T/^a- 
<rt'a?  \dpiv,  a^€\7/TW9  teal  dvo^TO)?  Kal  avaHrBJjTws.  A\ 

a  does  this   God   create  ?    Not    the   Cosmos,   but 
seed  or  germ  of  the  Cosmos.      This  germ  has  no  concrete 
form  or  reality. 

How  is  the  real  world  to  issue  forth  from  this  germ  ? 
Not  by  way  of  emanation.  Our  Gnostic  expressly  discards 
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emanation.  The  germ  contains  what  the  author  calls  son- 
ships,  ftoT^re?.  They  are  three,  each  one  of  denser  sub- 
stance than  the  other.  The  one  of  purest  essence  breaks 
forth  from  the  germ,  the  cosmical  germ,  iravajrep^ia^  and 
goes  upwards  to  "  Him  that  is  not." 

The  second  sonship  is  unable  to  follow  the  first.  A  wing, 
which  reminds  one  of  that  which  is  given  to  the  soul  in  Plato's 
myth  of  Phaedrus,  is  given  to  this  sonship,  and  borne  on  this 
wing  she  ascends  near  to  the  first.  The  third  sonship 
remains  buried  in  the  universal  germ. 

The  Spirit  has  been  compelled  to  leave  the  second  sonship 
and  becomes  the  barrier  which  is  to  separate  the  Cosmos 
from  the  higher  world,  ra  vTrepKoa-pia.  It  will  now  receive 
the  name  of  firmament,  arepewfjia. 

Next  from  the  universal  seed  bursts  forth  the  "  Great 
Ruler."  For  wisdom  and  beauty  he  is  unsurpassed.  He 
rises,  but  his  upward  career  is  arrested  by  the  firmament. 
He  imagines  he  has  reached  the  ends  of  the  Universe  and 
that  he  is  Lord  of  the  world.  He  creates  for  himself  a  son 
more  powerful  and  wiser  than  himself.  He  loves  his  son 
and  makes  him  to  sit  on  his  right  hand.  The  region  where 
these  two  reign  is  what  our  Gnostic  calls  the  "  ogdoad,"  a  term 
familiar  to  Gnostic  theology.  Then  bursts  forth  from  the 
a-Trepfjia  a  second  Ruler,  who  also  creates  a  son  for  himself, 
and  they  reign  in  what  is  called  the  "  hebdomad."  This 
second  Ruler,  a/3%<»z>,  creates  our  earth. 

But  what  of  the  third  sonship  ?  Her  hour  has  come. 
That  hour  is  at  the  same  time  the  token  and  the  signal  of 
Redemption.  The  process  of  salvation  is  going  to  begin. 
The  problem,  says  our  Gnostic,  is  to  elevate  the  last  sonship 
to  the  upper  world  and  have  her  enthroned  beside  the  two 
others. 

The  Gospel — in  some  way  personified  — af ter  having  passed 
through  the  powers  and  sovereignties  and  dominions  and 
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every  name  that  can  be  named — comes  forth  ;  that  is,  itself 
remains  in  the  upper  regions,  but  its  action  makes  itself  felt. 
This  is  exactly  the  sort  of  action  which  Plotinus  attributes 
to  his  vow  or  to  "^vxv  in  his  system.  In  this  way  the 
son  of  the  first  ruler  is  touched  ;  he  in  turn  enlightens  his 
father,  and  the  first  ruler  acknowledges  his  error.  His  son, 
himself  enlightened, "re veals  to  him  the  God  "  that  is  not " 
and  the  constitution  of  the  Universe,  and  thus  all  the  beings 
that  dwell  in  the  ogdoad  are  enlightened.  Then  comes 
the  turn  of  the  Ruler  of  the  hebdomad  and  its  indwellers. 
Lastly,  mankind  has  to  be  enlightened,  and  with  it  the  third 
sonship  has  to  be  delivered.  The  upper  light  comes  down 
from  the  hebdomad  and  rests  on  Jesus,  son  of  Mary.  After 
Him,  the  third  sonship,  purified  in  its  turn,  will  at  last  be 
enabled  to  ascend  upwards. 

The  general  redemption  is  consummated.  Everything 
and  every  one  is  in  place.  How  are  they  to  be  kept  tht 
Well,  the  cause  of  the  general  disturbance  was  the  covetous- 
ness  of  knowledge.  To  put  an  end  to  it  the  supreme  God 
spreads  on  the  whole  Universe  what  the  author  calls  the 
"  great  ignorance."  Each  being  becomes  ignorant  of  what 
is  above  him  and  has  no  desire  to  learn  to  know  that 
whereof  he  has  no  idea.  Ignorance  guarantees  universal 
order. 

Did  our  available  space  allow  it,  we  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  showing  that  the  Gnostic  system  we  have  here 
does  not  belong  to  what  we  may  call  the  creative  period.  It 
supposes  a  long  evolution  of  Gnostic  ideas  anterior  i 
Analyse  the  constituent  elements  of  this  speculation  and 
you  will  find  that  they  all  derive  from  the  great  systems  of 
the  second  century. 

Though  no  creative  mind,  still  our  Gnostic  has  his  share 
of  original  thought.     He  cannot  be  confounded  with 
other  Gnostics  Hippolytus  makes  us  acquainted  with.     He 
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differs  from  them  on  very  essential  points.  I  think  he  can 
be  best  denned  as  a  scholastic.  The  essence  of  a  scholastic, 
whether  he  belongs  to  the  Middle  Ages  or  to  another  time, 
consists  in  his  tendency  to  push  ideas  to  their  extremest 
consequences  without  any  regard  to  the  reality  of  facts. 
At  the  same  time  the  very  abuse  of  logic  develops  the  subtlety 
of  his  intellect.  Now  this  is  just  the  turn  of  mind  at  once 
noticeable  in  our  Gnostic.  His  idea  of  God,  for  instance, 
is  nothing  but  the  idea  of  God  current  among  philosophers 
since  Plato,  only  logically  extended  a$  far  as  language  can 
express  the  process.  Here  logic,  verbal  logic,  goes  beyond 
thought  itself.  His  idea  of  sonship  is  another  example. 
With  the  notion  of  the  Logos,  the  great  intermediate  principle, 
Christian  thought  associated  from  the  beginning  the  idea  of 
sonship.  Our  Gnostic  has  simply  exaggerated  the  notion. 
Were  we  to  review  all  the  other  ideas  of  this  Gnostic,  we 
should  notice  in  every  case  the  same  fact.  Of  course  his 
originality  cannot  be  compared  with  that  of  Valentinus  or 
Marcion.  His  is  more  of  a  formal  and  external  nature.  It  is 
that  of  the  Valentinians  rather  than  of  their  master.  His 
way  of  grasping  the  ideas  of  his  greater  predecessors  has 
led  him  to  combine  them  anew  with  a  general  system  which 
looks  more  original  than  it  really  is.  Still  it  is  far  from 
being  devoid  of  interest. 

Were  it  possible  for  us  to  examine  in  the  same  way  the 
notices  we  have  in  thePhilosophumena  on  Simon  the  Magician, 
on  the  Sethians,  on  the  Peratae,  we  should  come  to  the  same 
conclusion.  We  should  find  that  these  Gnostics  are  all 
theologians,  and  that  all  of  them  have  inherited  from  the 
great  Gnostics  of  the  second  century  the  principal  ideas 
that  form  the  basis  of  their  teaching.  These  essential  views 
and  speculations  each  one  of  them  shapes  and  readjusts 
according  to  his  fancy  or  his  bent  of  mind.  As  regards  the 
result,  there  is  the  greatest  variety  between  them.  Some 
VOL.  ix.  9 
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display  a  real  talent,  even  considerable  originality,  in  this 
work  of  rearrangement  and  new  setting  of  primitive  Gnostic 
ideas  and  conceptions.  Others  are  very  poor  artists,  mere 
craftsmen.  Among  them  there  is  even  one  so  enslaved  by 
one  idea — and  that  is  the  most  absurd  fancy  one  can 
imagine — that  he  may  be  styled  a  mere  maniac,  I  mean  the 
one  called  Monoimus  in  the  Philosophumena. 

All  these  theologians  have  a  general  resemblance  to 
one  another,  and  more  than  one  point  in  common.  This 
can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  are  con- 
temporaries, that  they  belong  to  the  same  milieu,  that  their 
common  adversary  is  the  Church,  and  that  they  evidently 
had  some  intercourse  one  with  another.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  profess  distinct  types  of  Gnosticism  and  the  dif- 
ferences between  them  are  considerable.  What  best  ex- 
plains these  differences  is  the  evident  liberty  and  freedom 
of  thought  they  enjoyed.  They  were  not  bound  either  by  a 
book  or  by  a  dogmatism  or  by  an  ecclesiastical  institution. 
Each  man  was  free  to  take  from  the  teaching  of  his  pre- 
decessors what  he  chose  and  to  fashion  the  matter  thus 
acquired  according  to  his  fancy. 

This  group  of  Gnostics  revealed  to  us  by  Hippolytus  is  of 
great  historical  importance,  not  only  because  it  gives  us 
the  proof  that  Gnosticism  existed  and  was  alive  in  Rome 
at  the  end  of  the  second  century  or  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next,  but  because  the  analyses  of  their  teaching  we  read 
in  the  Philosophumena  enable  us  to  have  a  glimpse  into  the 
inner  life  of  a  Gnostic  group  of  the  third  or  fourth  generation. 
We  have  enough  to  see  what  was  their  degree  of  culture,  the 
influences  that  acted  on  them,  the  books  they  read,  the  ideas 
they  discussed,  their  own  bent  of  mind  and  even  what  talent 
they  had.  We  also  get  a  fair  idea  of  what  were  their  moral 
aspirations.  As  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  their  Christian 
faith,  we  have  to  be  careful  in  what  we  state.  Are  we  sure 
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that  Hippolytus  has  not  omitted  passages  essential  on  that 
point  ?  Had  we  not  the  Coptic  documents,  for  example, 
could  we  dream  that  Gnostics  revered  Jesus  Christ  as  these 
documents  prove  that  they  did  ?  This  is  a  point  which  may 
be  assumed  to  be  quite  clear  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  Coptic  documents. 

EUGENE  DE  FAYE. 


CONNEXION  OF  DEATH  WITH  SIN  ACCORDING 
TO  GENESIS  II.-III. 

EVEN  the  most  liberal  interpreters  of  Scripture  commonly 
agree,  or  agreed  till  quite  recently,  that,  as  part  of  the 
doctrinal  contents  of  the  narrative  of  the  Fall  in  Genesis 
ii.-iii.  is  to  be  reckoned  the  teaching  that  man  in  his  original 
state  of  innocence  was  destined  never  to  die  ;  that  death 
with  man  was  the  punishment  of  sin.  Wellhausen,  in  his 
Prolegomena  zur  Geschichte  Israels  (3rd  ed.  p.  314),  does 
not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  implicitly  that  this  was  the 
author's  meaning.  St.  Paul  (Romans  v.  12),  looking  back  to 
our  narrative,  proclaims  that  "  by  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  world,  and  death  by  sin  ;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all 
men,  because  all  have  sinned.  ..."  In  the  Old  Testament, 
too,  at  least  during  the  last  centuries  before  Christ,  the 
same  view  of  the  signification  of  the  Genesis  narrative  was 
the  current  one  among  the  Jewish  people.  Ecclesiasticus 
xxv.  33  we  hear  as  an  echo  of  that  traditional  exposition  : 
' '  From  woman  does  sin  trace  its  origin,  and  through  her  we 
all  die  "  ;  and  in  the  book  of  Wisdom  ii.  24  :  "  Through  the 
envy  of  the  devil  death  entered  on  earth." 

However,  not  only  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  as  a  whole, 
but  even  this  particular  point,  that  death,  as  a  punishment, 
would  be  the  sequel  of  the  sin  of  the  first  man,  has  been  repre- 
sented lately  by  some  scholars  as  quite  foreign  to  the  funda- 
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mental  meaning  of  the  paradise-story.  The  notion  of  a 
causal  connexion  between  the  transgression  of  Adam  and 
death  has,  according  to  these  critics,  been  imposed  much 
later  upon  the  biblical  narrative  by  the  speculation  of 
Jewish  scribes,  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  Christian 
Church.1 

It  may  be  interesting  to  examine  how  the  defenders  of 
this  view  deal  with  the  statements  of  the  texts  which  to 
others  appear  to  countenance  most  explicitly  the  old  belief. 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  consider  the  words  in  which  the 
divine  command  is  expressed,  Genesis  ii.  17  :  "  .  .  .  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not 
eat ;  for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely 
die"  Is  not  man  threatened  here  with  death  as  a  punish- 
ment for  sin  ?  Of  course  he  is,  one  will  answer  ;  yet  not 
with  death,  absolutely  speaking,  as  opposed  to  immor- 
tality or  never-dying  ;  but  with  death  to  be  incurred  on 
the  very  day  of  the  transgression  of  the  command.  Against 
such  an  interpretation  of  the  sanction  of  the  divine  com- 
mand the  reader  at  once  will  object  that  this  cannot  be  its 
meaning,  seeing  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  man  did  not  die 
immediately,  on  the  very  day  of  his  transgression.  Accord- 
ing to  some  scholars,  as  Skinner  (Comm.  on  Genesis,  1910, 
p.  67),  "  the  simple  explanation  is  that  God,  having 
regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  temptation,  changed  1 1  M 
purpose  and  modified  the  penalty."  To  such  a  change  of 
the  divine  purpose,  however,  not  the  slightest  allusion  is 
made  in  the  narrative,  and  the  tone  in  which  the  threefold 
doom  is  pronounced,  Genesis  iii.  14  ff.,  does  not  at  all  indicate 
a  mitigation  of  the  penalty  first  intended.  But  then  Tennant 


1  Tennant,  The  Sources  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Fall  and  Original 
Cambridge,  1003  ;    E.  Albert,  Zu  Gen.  3,  17-19  ;  /.  Der  Tod  eine  Strafe 
der  SUnde  ?     Zeitachr.  fur  die  Altteet.  Wissenchaft,  xxxiii.  1913  ;  p.  1  ff. 
Id.,  Ein  never  SrWrungnxrtuch  von  Qen.  2  u.  3  (ibid.  p.  161  ff.). 
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and  Albert  insist  that  the  penal  sanction  enforcing  the  com- 
mand was  not,  in  fact,  seriously  meant  on  the  part  of  God. 
God  by  representing  the  fruit  as  deadly  intended  only 
to  deter  man  from  transgression  by  suggesting  the 
fatal  consequence  that  the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit 
would  involve.  Therefore  He  says :  "in  the  day  that 
thou  eatest  of  it,  thou  shalt  surely  die."  The  threat 
was  not  fulfilled  ;  man  did  not  die  on  the  very  day 
that  he  sinned.  This,  however,  cannot  be  urged  against 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  words,  but  only  shows  that  the 
words  had  no  other  purpose  than  to  impress  fear  upon  man, 
as  the  practice  runs  with  regard  to  reproofs  administered 
to  children. 

E.  Albert,  in  the  second  of  his  two  papers  quoted  above, 
attempts  indeed  to  prove  that  throughout  our  paradise  story 
the  two  first  human  beings  are  thought  of  as  children.  But 
he  in  vain  endeavours  to  explain  away  the  difficulty  arising 
against  his  view  from  the  exultant  address  of  the  man  to 
the  woman  when  he  first  saw  her  (Gen.  ii.  23  f.),  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  two  human  beings  are  spoken  of  in  the 
narrative  as  man  and  wife.  It  is  also  quite  preposterous 
to  pretend  that  the  beasts  (Gen.  ii.  19-20)  are  represented 
as  playmates  for  the  "  child." 

What  we  have  chiefly  to  object  to  in  this  interpretation 
of  the  sanction  of  God's  law  is  that  it  makes  the  biblical 
author  charge  God  with  a  lie,  whilst  on  the  other  hand 
all  agree  in  extolling  the  moral  standard  of  that  same 
author  as  a  very  high  one.  According  to  Tennant's  and 
Albert's  exposition,  the  author,  when  he  attributed  to  God 
the  menace  that  man  would  die  on  the  day  that  he  ate  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge,  would  have  represented  God  as 
saying  what  He  did  not  mean.  Then  the  lie  would  have 
been  conceived  of  by  the  author  as  something  quite  natural, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  since  the  narrative  does  not  offer  a 
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word  of  explanation  concerning  it.  And,  moreover,  the  author 
would  have  made  God  a  wanton  liar,  telling  what  was  not  true, 
without  motive  or  excuse  of  any  kind.  For  why  could  not 
Jahve,  in  order  to  deter  man  or  to  impress  fear  upon  him, 
have  announced  those  punishments  which  He  really  pro- 
posed to  inflict  on  man  ?  Why  should  He  not  have  said  : 
On  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  wilt  surely  be 
driven  out  of  paradise,  doomed  to  lifelong  painful  labour 
and  misery  ?  Why  should  he  have  thundered  only  with 
false  threats,  when  in  truth  such  dreadful  penalties  were 

in  store  for  the  sinner  ? 

***** 

E.  Albert  tries  to  strengthen  his  explanation  of  God's 
menace  by  comparing  Genesis  ii.  17  with  another  passage, 
Exodus  x.  28,  where  the  same  phrase  occurs.  Here  Pharaoh 
says,  speaking  to  Moses :  ';  ...  for  on  the  day  that 
thou  seest  my  face  thou  shalt  die."  The  phrase  is  the 
same  indeed,  but  we  fail  to  see  that  the  comparison  throws 
much  light  on  the  point. 

The  question,  evidently,  is  not,  whether  God's  words  in 
Genesis  ii.  17,  taken  by  themselves,  could  not  have  the 
meaning  which  Albert  puts  upon  them,  but  whether  they 
must  of  necessity  be  taken  in  that  sense.  If  they  were 
susceptible  of  another  interpretation,  we  should  still  have 
to  cling  to  this  on  account  of  the  moral  considerations 
mentioned  above. 

Let  us  now  look  at  1  Kings  ii.  37  ff.,  whence  perhaps  we 
may  derive  better  elucidation  than  from  Exodus  x.  28. 
Solomon  forbids  Shimei  to  go  out  of  Jerusalem  and  warns 
him  :  "On  the  day  that  thou  goest  out  and  passest  over  the 
torrent  Cedron,  know  for  certain  that  thou  surely  shalt  d i<*  " 
That  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  and  that  the  original 
text  should  not  be  translated  :  "  On  the  day  thou  goest  out 

.  .  thou  shalt  know  .  .  .  that  thou  shalt  surely  du "  (as 
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if  it  were  the  "  knowing  "  which  shall  take  place  on  the 
day  of  the  transgression)  may  be  inferred  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  purpose  of  Solomon's  warning  and  also 
from  a  comparison  with  such  passages  as  Genesis  xx.  7  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  Genesis  xv.  23,  Joshua  xxiii.  13, 
1  Samuel  xxviii.  1 ;  .  .  .  whence  we  learn  that  yTJl  y*l*  is  to 
be  taken  here  not  as  signifying  the  future,  but  as  equivalent 
to  the  imperative.  The  meaning  is  :  Know  now  that  on 
the  day  that  thou  goest  out  thou  shalt  die  ! — Now  it  hap- 
pened that  after  three  years  Shime'i  trespassed  and  went 
to  Gath  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines  to  seek  and  bring  back 
from  there  his  runaway  slaves.  When  he  had  returned  to 
Jerusalem  he  was  denounced  to  Solomon,  who  summoned 
him  and  reminded  him  of  his  prohibition  :  "  Did  I  not  make 
thee  swear  by  Jahve  and  protest  unto  thee  saying  :  On 
the  day  that  thou  goest  out  and  walkest  about  know  for 
certain  that  thou  shalt  surely  die  ?  "  Afterward  Solomon 
sent  Benaiah,  who  executed  the  death-warrant  on  Shimei. 
No  one  will  believe  that  all  those  events  and  proceedings  : 
(the  departure  and  journey  of  Shimei  to  Gath,  his 
complaint  there  and  his  exertions  to  obtain  from  king 
Achish  his  runaway  slaves;  his  return  with  the  slaves 
to  Jerusalem ;  the  denunciation  to  Solomon ;  the  sum- 
mons to  appear  before  the  king's  tribunal ;  the  execution 
of  the  death-warrant)  took  place  on  one  and  the  same 
day.  Therefore  when  Solomon,  in  pronouncing  the  sentence, 
reminds  Shimei  that  herewith  the  threat  is  to  be  fulfilled 
that  he  would  die  on  the  day  of  his  trespassing,  it  is  evident 
that  the  words  of  the  threat  had  no  other  meaning  than 
this  :  On  the  day  that  thou  goest  out,  know  for  certain 
that  death-penalty  stands  fixed  against  thee.  In  the 
same  way  we  understand  the  address  of  Pharaoh  to 
Moses  :  On  the  day  that  thou  seest  my  face,  thou  standest 
under  death-doom.  Thus  also  in  Genesis  ii.  27  :  "  On  the 
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day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  standest  under  death- 
doom,  death-penalty  shall  stand  fixed  against  thee."  How 
the  doom  was  to  be  conceived  in  respect  of  the  manner  and 
time  of  its  fulfilment,  we  should  have  further  to  determine 
according  to  the  context. 

*  *  *  *  * 

If  it  were  true  that  the  menace  expressed  in  Genesis  ii.  27 
ought  to  be  understood,  not  as  a  legal  sanction,  but  as 
affirming  that  death  would  be  the  natural  sequel  of  the 
eating  of  the  fruit  (it  being  suggested  that  the  fruit  was 
poisonous),  the  interpretation  provisionally  proposed  would 
at  once  fall  to  the  ground.  But  not  only  can  it  by  no  means 
be  proved  that  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  divine  warning, 
God's  words  point  manifestly  to  the  opposite.  Not  a  single 
word  in  Jahve's  address  permitted  Adam  to  suppose  that 
the  forbidden  tree  and  its  fruit  were  by  nature  dangerous 
to  life  or  health.  Jahve  does  not  even  content  Himself  with 
indicating  the  tree  in  a  general  way,  He  names  it  plainly  by 
the  name  that  signifies  its  nature  and  properties :  "  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  thou  shalt  not  eat  .  .  ," 
and  E.  Albert  himself  rejects  decidedly,  and  with  good  right, 
every  attempt  to  tamper  with  the  text  on  that  point.  l  But 
how  is  it  possible,  then,  to  read  here  that  God  intended  to 
deter  man  by  representing  the  fruit  as  poisonous  and  deadly  ? 
How  was  it  possible  for  man  to  understand  the  threat  as  if  it 
meant  that  death  would  be  the  natural  sequel  of  the  eating  ? 
A  fruit  which  is  by  its  nature  apt  to  confer  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil  ought  not  therefore  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
health  of  even  another  being  than  it  was  intended  for.  In 
short,  the  terms  in  which  the  divine  command  is  expressed 
evidently  show  that  th<  threat  enforcing  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  referring  to  a  legal  penalty  to  be  incurred  by  dis- 
obedience. 

***** 

1  L.c.  p.   180. 
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Term  ant  and  Albert  further  allege  the  following  argument 
in  order  to  support  their  explanation  of  Genesis  ii.  17. 
Jahve  Himself,  thus  they  argue,  acknowledges,  Genesis  iii.  22, 
that  the  serpent  had  spoken  the  truth  to  the  woman.  For, 
just  as  the  serpent  had  foretold  (iii.  5),  Jahve  states  that 
"  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us,  knowing  good  and  evil." 
Now,  that  truth- speaking  serpent  had  also  promised  to  the 
woman  :  "  Thou  shalt  not  die  "  (iii.  4) ;  and  this  was  meant 
in  opposition  to  the  woman's  statement :  "Of  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  God  hath 
said  :  ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it, 
lest  ye  die."  The  promise  of  the  truthful  serpent,  however, 
could  be  true  only  in  so  far  as  it  meant  that  men  would 
not  die  on  the  very  day  that  they  ate  of  the  fruit.  Thus 
the  woman  had  meant  that  death  was  to  be  expected  on 
the  very  day  of  the  trespass. 

Tennant  goes  so  far  as  to  think  that  it  is  possibly  implied 
in  the  paradise-story  that  the  serpent  was  a  genius,  favour- 
able to  man.1  Albert,  on  the  contrary,  is  convinced  that 
it  personified,  at  least  originally,  an  evil  power.2  But 
we  need  not  investigate  possible  discrepancies  or  incon- 
sistencies in  the  utterances  of  opponents.3  A  close 
consideration  of  the  argument  just  indicated  may  help 
forward  our  own  search  for  the  real  teaching  of  the 
paradise  narrative. 

The  argument  rests  entirely  on  the  assertion  that  the 

1  L.c.  p.  43. 

2  L.c.  p.  187. 

3  Is  not  Tennant  under  the  impression  that  death  by  itself  is  proposed 
in  the  narrative  of  Genesis  as  a  consequence  of  sin,  when  he  shows  himself 
inclined  to  admit  parallelism  and  connexion  between  that  narrative  and 
the  supposed  data  in  old  Egyptian  literature,  where  death  would  be  imputed 
to  the  fault  of  the  first  woman  (I.e.  p.  36)  ?  or  when  he  likewise  feels  himself 
strongly  impelled  to  consider  as  a  parallel  to  our  Genesis  narrative  the 
passage  in  the  old  Babylonian  epic  where  Eabani  curses  the  woman  who 
seduced  him,  as  being  the  cause  why  he  is  become  liable  to  death  (pp.  41— 
42)  ? 
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serpent,  according  to  God's  own  testimony,  spoke  the 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  to  the  woman.  However, 
the  serpent  had,  in  contradiction  to  God's  threat,  said  two 
things  to  the  woman  :  (1)  you  shall  not  die  ;  (2)  God  knows 
that  you,  by  eating  of  the  fruit,  will  be  as  elohim  who  know 
good  and  evil.1  Now,  the  so-called  testimony  of  God 
refers  only  to  the  second  part  of  the  serpent's  address,  and 
does  not  in  the  least  concern  the  first  one,  which  alone  in- 
terests us  at  present.  But  then,  even  as  regards  the  second 
point,  does  God  at  all  bear  witness  (iii.  22)  to  the  truthful 
of  the  seducer  ?  Our  own  view  of  God's  words  in  thit 
passage  is,  that  they  relate  to  the  serpent's  promise  that 
man  would  be  as  elohim,  knowing  good  and  evil,  not  as  a 
positive  confirmation  of  what  the  serpent  had  said,  but 
in  an  ironical  way  as  comparing  with  the  glorious  things 
promised  with  the  miserable  things  that  had  come.  We 
do  not  want,  however,  to  urge  that  view  here.  Let  us 
suppose  that  Jahve  (Gen.  iii.  22),  speaking  of  man  who  "  is 
become  as  one  of  us  "  .  .  .  means  to  acknowledge  that  man 
really  has  acquired  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  would 
this  be  bearing  witness  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  serpent  ? 
By  no  means.  The  serpent  had  not  only  said  :  "  you  will 
bease/o^i?tt  .  .  .";  but:  God  knoivs  that  .  .  .  you  will  be  as 
elohim"  .  .  .,  thus  openly  ascribing  to  God  motives  of  jealousy 
and  envy  towards  man.  In  this  false  distortion  of  God's 
purpose,  in  the  suspicion  thereby  aroused  in  the  mind  of 
the  woman,  lay  the  very  point  and  proper  intent  of  the 

1  It  is  not  aa  Ood  Himself  that  the  serpent  intends  to  say  that  men  will 
be  ;  if  this  had  been  its  meaning,  it  would  have  referred  to  the  subject 
God,  just  expressed  before,  by  means  of  the  personal  pronoun  (God  knows 
that  you  will  be  aa  Himself  .  .  .  irrtQD).  The  repeated  noun  elohim 
points  to  a  different  subject,  detenu  ie  phrase  in  the  plural  :  who 

know  good  and  evil.  Who  those  elohim  or  divine  beings  were,  to  whom 
men  should  contrive  to  become  equal,  we  have  seen  in  our  former  article 
on  The  Literary  Origin  of  the  Narrative  of  the  Fall  (ErPOSixoB,  December 
1914). 
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serpent's  malignant  discourse ;  all  the  rest  about  the 
nature  and  efficacy  of  the  forbidden  fruit  man  already 
would  have  known,  in  so  far  as  it  were  true,  before  the 
serpent  had  spoken.  Now  Jahve  evidently  does  not  ratify 
(iii.  22)  the  charge  brought  against  Him  by  the  serpent.  Thus 
the  truthfulness  of  the  serpent,  even  for  the  second  part 
of  its  assurance  to  the  woman,  is  in  no  way  acknowledged 
by  Jahve  ;  how  much  less  for  the  assertion  that  man  would 
not  die,  to  which  on  Jahve's  part  there  is  not  made  (iii.  22) 
the  faintest  allusion  ?  The  foundation  on  which  Tennant's 
and  Albert's  argument  rests  is  not  a  solid  one. 

Moreover,  Tennant  and  Albert  forget,  before  pronouncing 
between  Jahve  and  the  serpent,  to  take  any  account  of  a 
witness  who  surely  deserved  to  be  heard.  Jahve  holds  a  judi- 
cial inquiry  about  the  sin  committed.  "  Hast  thou  " — thus  He 
questions  the  man — "  eaten  of  the  tree  that  I  had  forbidden 
thee  to  touch  ?  "  The  man  answers  :  "  The  woman  whom 
thou  gavest  to  be  with  me,  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I  did 
eat."  And  Jahve  said  unto  the  woman  :  "  What  hast  thou 
done  ?  "  And  the  woman  answered :  "  The  serpent  beguiled 
me  and  I  did  eat  !  "  Thereon  the  inquiry  is  closed  and  the 
sentence  pronounced,  beginning  with  the  serpent :  "  Be- 
cause thou  hast  done  this  ..."  Anyone  who  would  main- 
tain that  the  serpent,  in  the  second  part  of  its  address  to  the 
woman,  when  it  said  to  her  that  men  would  be  as  elohim 
knowing  good  and  evil,  had  spoken  the  truth,  should  the 
more  decidedly  infer  from  the  testimony  of  the  woman  that 
at  least  in  its  first  assertion,  when  it  said  :  "  you  will  not  die," 
it  had  lied  and  caused  deception.  It  would  seem  indeed 
too  bold  on  the  part  of  exegetes  to  pretend  that  the  author 
of  what  is  according  to  themselves  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
narratives  of  the  Bible  did  not  know  himself  what  he  meant, 
introducing  to  us  on  the  one  hand  the  serpent,  in  the  scene 
of  the  temptation,  as  holding  up  plain  truth  against  Jahve's 
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lie,  and  on  the  other  hand  mentioning  its  deceitfulness  as 
the  first  cause  of  sin,  in  the  account  of  God's  inquiry,  which 
latter  evidently  hangs  closely  together  with  the  description 
of  the  temptation. 

By  means  of  the  data  hitherto  considered  one  may, 
with  full  right,  frame  the  following  argument.  When 
the  serpent  said  to  the  woman  :  "  Thou  shalt  not  die," 
that  was  a  lie.  This  we  infer  from  the  complaint  of  the 
woman  herself,  who,  according  to  the  scheme  of  the  narrative, 
should  have  known  it  best.  Now,  the  promise  of  the  serpent 
could  not  be  false,  except  in  so  far  as  it  pretended  that  man 
would  never  die,  for  in  all  truth  man  was  to  live  still  a  long 
time  after  he  had  sinned.  And  since  the  false  assurance  of 
the  serpent  must  be  understood  as  contradictory  to  what 
the  woman  had  just  adduced,  we  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  woman,  when  she  mentioned  God's  warning,  not 
to  eat  of  the  fruit  lest  death  should  follow,  intended  to  say 
that  man,  if  he  ate  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  would  be  con- 
demned eventually  to  die.  Since  further,  in  her  record  of 
God's  threat,  the  woman  must  be  held  to  have  been  aware 
of  its  true  meaning,  we  reach  the  final  statement  that  the 
menace  uttered  by  God  (ii.  17),  in  the  first  place,  was  actually 
to  be  understood  as  signifying  :  On  the  day  that  thou  eatest 
of  it  thou  standest  liable  to  death-penalty  ;  and  secondly, 
that  it  did  not  threaten  merely  a  more  or  less  early  death  to 
be  undergone,  but  a  downfall  out  of  the  condition  of  exemp- 
tion from,  to  the  condition  of  liability  to,  death. 
***** 

This  point  of  doctrine  the  author  or,  if  one  prefers,  the 
redactor  who  gave  the  narrative  its  present  form,  distinctly 
exhibits  in  the  use  he  makes  of  the  image  of  the  tree  of 
life.  He  shows  us  the  man  having  originally  access  to  both 
wonderful  trees  of  the  Paradise.  One  of  them,  the  tree  of 
wledge,  man  may  not  touch  nor  eat  thereof.  But  to 
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eat  of  the  other  one,  of  the  tree  of  life,  he  is  not  forbidden. 
This  cannot  but  signify  that  man,  before  sin,  was  destined 
never  to  die.  The  execution  of  the  death-warrant  after  sin 
is  described  as  an  expulsion  of  man  out  of  Paradise,  and  that 
expulsion  takes  place  to  prevent  man  from  ever  approaching 
the  tree  of  life  again.  Which  is  to  say  :  once  out  of  the 
Paradise,  once  deprived  of  his  original  state  of  blessedness, 
man  lost  his  privilege  of  deathless  life. 

We  do  not  see  that  there  are  convincing  or  very  serious 
grounds  for  considering  the  mention  of  the  "  tree  of  life  " 
as  a  later  interpolation,  or  as  the  result  of  a  partition  of 
the  original  notion  of  the  tree  of  "knowledge."  The  trees, 
both  of  which  occur  also  in  the  Babylonian  legend,1  have 
their  proper,  strongly  marked  character  indicated  by  their 
respective  names.  The  opinion  that  the  tree  of  life  has 
been  introduced  by  a  later  hand  in  Genesis  ii.  9  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  construction  of  the  sentence.  Here  it  is  the 
very  "  tree  of  life  "  itself  to  which  the  phrase  in  the  midst 
of  the  garden  directly  relates  ;  the  tree  of  knowledge  is  more 
sharply  put  in  view  beyond  the  syntactical  connexion  on 
account  of  the  pre-eminent  place  it  is  to  occupy  in  the  sub- 
sequent narrative.  There  is  only  one  clause  in  the  whole  nar- 
rative which  could  give  rise  to  a  noteworthy  difficulty,  that 
is,  when  the  woman  says  to  the  serpent  (iii.  3.)  :  "  .  .  .  But 
of  the  tree  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  God  hath 
said  :  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it  .  .  ."  Here  indeed  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  supposed  that  in  the  midst  of  the  garden 
there  was  still  another  tree,  the  tree  of  life.  But  on  a  close 
examination  the  difficulty  vanishes.  The  narrator  abstained 
from  making  the  woman  name  the  tree  of  knowledge  by 
that  name,  but  let  her  make  use  of  a  circumlocution,  in  order 
to  present  more  sharply  to  view  the  divine  prohibition  as  the 
proper  reason  why  the  eating  of  the  fruit  was  sinful ;  and 
i  DHOBMB,  Revue  biblique,  Nouv.  S6rie  iv.  (1907),  p.  271  ff. 
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then  also  most  probably  because  in  the  address  of  the  temp- 
ter the  eminent  quality  of  the  tree,  even  as  being  the  tree 
of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  must  presently  be  made  use 
of  as  a  means  of  seduction.  Now,  in  his  anxiety  to 
find  a  fitting  circumlocution,  the  narrator  has  recourse  to 
a  somewhat  inaccurate  expression,  it  being  left  to  the 

reader  to  understand  the  true  reference. 

*  *  *  *  * 

What  Jahve,  in  the  author's  mind,  really  meant  when  He 
warned  man  that  he  would  die  on  the  day  that  he  would  eat 
of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  the  reader  may  at  last 
learn  again  from  the  sentence  pronounced  against  the  man 
after  sin  (iii.  17) :  "  Because  thou  hast  hearkened  unto 
the  voice  of  thy  wife,  and  hast  eaten  of  the  tree  of  which  I 
commanded  thee,  saying  :  Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it :  cursed 
is  the  ground  for  thy  sake  ;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it 
all  the  days  of  thy  life  ;  (18)  thorns  also  and  thistles  shall  it 
bring  forth  to  thee  ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field  ; 
(19)  in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou 
return  unto  the  ground  ;  for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken  ; 
for  dust  thou  art,  and  to  dust  shalt  thou  return." 

That  the  last  words  of  that  sentence,  v.  19,  are  directly 
addressed  to  the  man,  and  not  at  the  same  time  explicitly 
to  the  woman,  cannot  be  urged  against  their  signification 
as  a  sentence  of  death.  Whatever  be  their  supposed  purport, 
they  must  be  taken  as  concerning  also  the  woman.  To  the 
man  alone,  too,  even  before  the  creation  of  the  woman,  the 
command  and  the  accompanying  threat  had  been  direct 
"  Of  the  tree  of  knowledge  thou  shalt  not  eat,"  etc.  ;  and 
none  the  less  did  the  woman  know  that  the  command  and 
threat  concerned  also  herself. 

Of  course  in  the  divine  sentence  death  is  represented  as 
the  natural  end  of  man's  life.  Immortality,  thus,  was  never 
conceived  of  by  the  author  as  having  been  man's  natural 
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condition.  Safeguard  against  death,  according  to  him, 
was  prepared  for  man  by  God  by  means  of  a  medicine 
which  would  have  continually  checked  and  averted  the 
natural  agencies  which  make  for  death.  This  is  the  obvious 
teaching  conveyed  by  the  use  made  in  the  narrative  of 
the  figure  of  the  tree  of  life.  Through  sin  man  lost  his 
privilege  and  was  left  to  undergo  the  fate  natural  to  every 
creature  that  grows  and  breathes. 

The  closing  sentence  of  the  doom  pronounced  against  the 
man  does  not  keep  its  full  weight  and  purpose,  when  one 
understands  it  as  signifying  simply  the  end  of  life  as  the 
end  of  man's  sorrow  and  pains,  as  if  nothing  more  were 
meant  than :  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  thou  shalt  eat  thy 
bread  as  long  as  ihou  livest,  till  thy  death.  If  the  author  had 
not  intended  to  say  anything  more  than  that,  he  would  have 
used  just  an  expression  of  that  sort,  as  he  does  in  v.  17,  and 
in  the  curse  of  the  serpent,  v.  14.  Why  does  he  now  insist 
most  emphatically  on  the  necessity  to  which  man  is  subject 
to  die,  first  in  an  indirect  way  :  ..."  till  thou  returnest  to 
the  ground,  for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken,"  and  then  again  in 
those  solemn,  crushing  words  :  "  for  dust  ihou  art,  and  to  dust 
shalt  thou  return  "  ?  The  fact  that  the  author  makes  God  state 
so  pressingly  the  reason  why  man,  according  to  the  law  of 
his  nature,  tends  to  an  unavoidable  death  shows  unmis- 
takably that  he  intended  to  signify  that  herewith  a  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  destiny  of  man.  The  doom  which 
is  here  pronounced  and  which  presently,  through  the  ex- 
pulsion of  man  out  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tree  of  life, 
receives  an  initial  execution,  is  nothing  but  the  fulfilment 
of  the  divine  warning  in  Genesis  ii.  17  :  "  On  the  day  that 
thou  eatest  of  it,  thou  shalt  surely  die  !  " 

A.  VAN  HOONACKER* 
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ST.  LUKE  AND  THE  ECLIPSE. 

THE  narratve  of  St.  Luke  in  the  Crucifixion,  according  to 
Westcott  and  Hort's  text,  lies  under  the  imputation  of 
representing  that  the  sun  was  eclipsed  about  the  time  of  full 
moon.  If  there  are  degrees  in  miracle,  this  would  be  the 
greatest  and  most  far-reaching  miracle  that  the  world  has 
ever  known,  the  moon  being  in  two  places  at  once.  The 
mere  statement  is  too  staggering  to  human  thought.  For 
this  reason,  perhaps,  the  Authorised  Version  translated 
rod  f)\iov  eVXetVoyTc?,  And  the  sun  was  darkened,  as  if  it 
was  impossible  for  St.  Luke  to  have  meant  an  eclipse.  The 
Revisers  must  have  felt  that  A.V.  hardly  did  justice  to  the 
Greek,  and  they  rendered  the  sun's  light  failing,  thus  pre- 
serving the  form  of  the  sentence  in  Greek,  while  they  ad- 
mitted that  light  is  not  in  the  original  and  added  in  the 
margin,  "  Greek :  the  sun  failing."  This  treatment  of  the 
passage,  however,  implies  that  they,  like  the  translators  of 
1611,  could  not  suppose  that  St.  Luke  meant  an  eclipse, 
but  that  his  phrase  was  poetical.  The  effect,  however, 
is  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  fact  that  he  uses  language  which 
in  any  other  book  would  be  rendered  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  while  the  sun  was  being  eclipsed.  To  go  behind 
the  time  when  this  verb  meant  eclipse  and  no  other  kind 
of  failing  of  light  is  quite  impossible.  We  shall  not  be 
persuaded,  even  by  Hort,  that  eVXetVo)  can  be  used  of  the 
sun  without  meaning  an  eclipse.  Blass,  a  most  eminent 
Greek  scholar  and  an  impartial  theologian — he  decli 
to  be  called  a  theologian — omits  the  words  from  his  text 
of  Luke  and  says,  "  apparently  an  interpolation." 

But  then  our  able  and  valued  Alford  had  long  ago  done 
the  same,  although  he  shows  better  judgment  in  the  text 
of  this  passage  than  in  his  note,  which  says,  "  the  gloss 
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(rov  17\.  e/c\.)  shows  a  right  apprehension"  of  the  previous 
words.  It  is  never  satisfactory  to  call  anything  a  gloss  or 
interpolation  without  some  colourable  reason.  I  believe 
there  is  a  colourable  reason,  a  good  sufficient  reason,  for 
omitting  the  words,  and  that  it  has  never  yet  been  stated  • 
It  has  been  in  my  mind  two  or  three  years,  and  I  fancy  it  is 
partly  due  to  a  suggestion  of  Dr.  Abbott's,  that  perhaps 
the  sun  here  "  represents  "  Elias,  but  I  do  not  think  he 
has  shown  precisely  in  what  way  it  "  represents  "  Elias. 
Before  coming  to  it,  there  are  one  or  two  observations  to  be 
made  upon  the  ancient  testimonies  to  the  textual  state  of 
the  passage. 

Luke  xxiii.  44,  "  And  it  was  about  the  sixth  hour  and 
darkness  came  upon  all  the  earth  (or  land)  until  the  ninth 
hour  [(a)  and  the  sun  was  darkened]  [(b)  the  sun  being 
eclipsed)]  and  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  the  midst." 

Origen  is  our  earliest  authority,  and  he  says  (about  245 
A.D.)  that  some  copies  had  and  the  sun  was  darkened,  the 
sun  being  eclipsed,  while  several  copies  omitted  the  sun  being 
eclipsed  ;  "  and  perhaps,"  he  adds,  "  some  one  wishing  to 
say  something  more  palpable  (as  it  were)  for  and  the  sun 
was  darkened,  dared  to  put  the  sun  being  eclipsed,  thinking 
the  only  cause  of  the  darkness  to  be  an  eclipse."  Thus  Origen 
attests  the  fact  that  in  245  there  were  texts  which  had  both 
the  two  bracketed  passages — which  we  can  scarcely  conceive 
that  Luke  left  in  writing,  so  clumsily  combined — while 
Origen  suggests  that  the  second  is  a  daring  gloss.  But 
we  may  probably  say  that  a  copyist  of  Luke  was  not  in- 
sensible to  the  warning  at  the  end  of  the  Apocalypse  of  the 
penalty  attached  to  any  one  who  adds  anything  to  the 
words  of  this  book,  or  diminishes  aught  therefrom.  He 
would  avoid  either  fault,  but  of  the  two  he  would  rather, 
perhaps,  insert  on  literary  grounds,  if  he  thought  there 
was  a  fear  of  omission,  than  omit  on  astronomical  grounds. 

VOL.  ix.  I 
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It  was  not  his  business  to  think  or  know  astronomy.  There- 
fore it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  would  not  omit  the 
sun  being  eclipsed  if  he  found  it  in  his  model. 

The  question  is  a  nice  one  and  admits  of  a  good  deal  of 
a  priori  reasoning.  Here  we  can  only  indicate  one  or  two 
points  that  are  fairly  obvious.  Origen  by  his  remark  may 
have  meant  substitution  or  may  have  meant  paraphrase 
added  to  the  true  reading.  If  he  meant  substitution,  he 
does  not  account  for  the  fact  that  no  copies  had  only  the 
substituted  reading  (eclipse).  The  copies  containing  it 
had  it  as  a  paraphrase  or  explanation  of  and  the  sun  was 
darkened.  This  was  perhaps  his  meaning,  although  he  says, 
"  dared  to  put  "  the  second  for  the  former. 

Nor  did  the  paraphrase  ever  displace  the  former.     For 
the   Sinaitic,   Vatican,   and  Paris  MSS.    have   the   longer 
reading    (a  -f  b),  while    the   Alexandrine  and  Cambridge 
MSS.  have  (a)  only.     Those  who  believe  in  the  paramount 
merits  of  D  as  representing  most  often  the  very  earliest 
text — of  course  no  MS.   is  trustworthy  throughout- 
glad  to  find  D  supported  by  A  here,  in  not  declaring  the 
occurrence  of  a  miracle  that  affected  the  whole  universe 
while  it  passed  without  notice  by  Seneca  and  Pliny,  who, 
being  then  alive,  carefully  described  less  striking  occurrences 
of  the  same  sort  and  in  more  remote  regions.     This  unique 
character  of  the  event  described   is  a  consideration  which 
overrides  all  so-called  "  canons  of  textual  criticism,"  wl 
are  still  not  far  from  the  melting  pot,  as  Professor  Clark's 
studies  have  recently  indicated.     To  show  the  value  of  D, 
the  present  writer  hopes  to  have  an  opportunity  of  exhibit- 
ing a  passage  in  St.  Mark's  gospel  where  the  D  text  ]•• 
an  alternative  reading  to  our  Mark   so  nearly  coeval  with 
our  Mark  that  the  three  subsequent  evangelists  had  to  tl 
with  it,  and  have  dealt  witli  it,  each  in  his  characteristic 
fashion.     If  ever  the  time  arrive*  when  D  comes  into  its 
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own,  the  phenomena  of  the  New  Testament  will  have  begun 
to  wear  a  very  different  aspect  from  the  present,  and  the 
exegesis  of  many  passages  will  be  different  accordingly. 
So  much,  then,  may  be  said  of  the  importance  of  the  fact 
that  D  Luke  supports  the  copies  which  in  245  A.D.  omitted 
the  eclipse. 

We  now  turn  to  the  fact  that  the  oracle  of  Psalm  xxii. 
1,  quoted  by  Mark  (Eloi  Eloi)  and  by  Matthew  (Eli  Eli) 
immediately  after  the  mention  of  the  darkness  until  the 
ninth  hour,  is  omitted  by  Luke.  In  Mark-Matthew  it 
leads  on  to  the  mention  of  Elias  which  Luke  omits  also. 
On  the  other  hand  Luke  is  about  to  lay  stress  in  Acts  ii. 
upon  the  wonders  in  the  heaven  and  signs  upon  the  earth  .  .  . 
the  sun  shall  be  turned  into  darkness,  by  means  of  a  long 
oracle  of  Joel.  Perhaps,  then,  it  is  the  less  surprising  if  he 
increases  in  the  Gospel  the  stress  upon  the  darkness.  For 
he  does  so  when  he  adds  and  the  sun  was  darkened  to  the 
statement  of  Mark  that  darkness  came,  etc. 

But  again  we  observe  that  this  second  mention  of  dark- 
ness has  its  parallel  in  Joel,  which  has  previously  said  : 

Joel  ii.  2  :  "  Before  his  face  the  earth  shall  be  confounded, 
and  the  heaven  shaken,  the  sun  and  the  moon  shall  be 
darkened  together  (o-va-KOTaaovcnv)" 

Now  since  there  are  two  mentions  of  darkness  in  Luke 
and  two  in  Joel,  and  since  Luke  avows  that  one  of  the  two 
is  from  Joel  (Acts  ii.),  there  is  much  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  the  basis  of  the  other  is  likewise  Joel.  And 
the  language  of  Joel  ii.  10  is  expressive  of  a  conjunction 
(cruo--),  or  an  eclipse,  and  so  apparently  may  well  have  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  an  eclipse,  to  "  some  one,"  but  not  of 
necessity  St.  Luke. 

Convinced  as  I  am  from  the  examination  of  several  hun- 
dreds of  passages  that  the  evangelists  resorted  for  some  of 
their  facts  to  the  Greek  Bible,  I  do  not  now  insist  that  this 
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is  one  of  those,  although  if  it  should  be  proved  that  Luke 
himself  asserted  an  eclipse,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  find 
that  he  drew  it  from  the  oracle.  And  this  oracle,  moreover, 
is  supported  by  another  referring  to  the  day  of  the  Lord: 

Isaiah  xiii.  10 :  "  For  the  stars  of  heaven  and  Orion  and  all 
the  order  of  heaven  shall  not  give  their  light,  and  it 
be  dark  (ff/coTia-Oijcrerai)  while  the  sun  is  rising,  and  the  moon 
shall  not  give  her  light.    And  I  will  command  for  the  whole 
(so  Mark  xv.  33)  world  evil  things.  .  .  ." 

It  is  worth  observing  that  when  this  prophecy  becomes 
narrative,  the  words  ical  O-/COT.  rov  rjXt'ov  (but  not  the  next 
following  word  dvare\\ovro?)  become  /cat  eo~Korla6r]  rov 
r)\iov  (the  next  word  being  eVXeiTrovro?).  It  certainly 
looks  as  if  the  "  some  one  "  in  question  had  his  eye  upon 
this  oracle  with  this  particular  construction  of  the  genitive 
absolute.  But  we  can  perhaps  see  more  closely  into 
mind  than  that.  For  he  had  read  also  another  oracle 
which  determined  the  hour  of  the  darkness  more  exactly  : 

Amos  viii.  9 :  "  And  it  shall  be  in  that  day,  saith  the  Lord, 
that  the  sun  shall  set  at  midday,  and  the  light  shall  darken 
together  upon  the  earth  in  day-time." 

The  sixth  hour  was  midday.  Here,  too,  is  the  earth 
(or  land)  connected  with  the  darkness  (arvo-Kordo-ei),  as 
the  Synoptics  mention  it.  Moreover  this  oracle  guides 
the  interpretation  of  Isaiah  xiii.  in,  while,  the  sun  is  rising  ; 
for  the  sun  continues  in  a  sense  to  rise  until  midday.  And 
in  this  sense  the  present  participle  (dvare\\u>v)  rising  is 
used  in  Ecclesiastes  i.  5. 

Thirdly,  the  oracle  concerning  Jesus  of  Naue,  i.e.  Jo 
son  of  Nun,  must  have  been  in  his  mind's  eye,  for  it  contains 
a  consecutive  summary  of  the  most  astounding  prophecies 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth — a  dozen  in  so  many  lines — to  which 
reference  must  be  made  another  time.  At  present  I  can 
only  quote — 
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Ecclesiasticus  xlvi.  5:  "Was  not  the  sun  fettered 
(eVeTro Sla-Qr)),  by  his  hand  (or  spirit)  ? " 

This  is  a  vague  expression  which  could  easily  suggest  a 
darkening  of  the  sun,  yet  without  an  eclipse.  Moreover, 
since  hand  and  spirit  are  interchangeable  in  O.T.,  by  his 
hand  would  be  interpreted  "  by  the  departure  of  His  spirit, 
which  He  yielded  up  to  the  Father  on  the  Cross  "  ;  after 
which  the  next  verse  describes,  "  And  one  day  was  added 
unto  two"— which  make  up  the  duration  of  the  sojourn 
in  the  grave. 

However,  returning  to  the  fact  of  the  absence  in  Luke 
of  Eli  .  .  .  Elias,  we  may  say  that  Luke  has  an  ellipse, 
not  an  eclipse.  The  suggestion  now  to  be  made  is  that  a 
harmonist  some  fifty  years  before  245,  when  harmonies 
began  to  assume  importance,  noticed  this  ellipse  or  omission 
and  marked  the  same  in  the  margin,  thus  :  /\  Trepi  'HXeiou 
e'XXetVet,  i.e.,  "  Here  note  ellipse  of  passage  about  Elias," 
or  more  simply  still,  *H\€iov  e'XXeiTroz/To?.  (The  Greek  for 
Elias  is  'H\€iou,  indeclinable.)  There  is  every  probability 
that  a  copyist  seeing  this  next  to  eo-KoriaOrj  6  ^Xto?  would 
consider  that  H\eiov  was  a  slight  error  for  7/Xtou  and  would 
"  restore  "  it.  After  TJ^LOV  was  settled,  the  "  restoration  " 
of  eAcXetTTovro?  from  eXXetTroz/ro?  would  be  of  the  simplest 
and  most  natural  kind.  Hence  the  error  which  NBC, 
etc.,  have  perpetuated.  N  has  e\\nr6vros  :  this  accords 
equally  well  with  this  theory,  which  I  believe  satisfies  all 
the  data. 

We  can  determine  fairly  well  that  the  reading  of  the 
eclipse  began  to  creep  into  the  text  between  200  and  245 
A.D.  The  Gospel  of  Peter  (circa  165)  is  a  work  that  was 
likely  to  contain  it,  if  then  known,  and  it  does  not.  It  says 
that  at  midday  darkness  overspread  all  the  land  of  Judaea 
(this  is  how  it  interprets  rrjv  yrjv) ;  that  they  were  afraid 
the  sun  had  set  while  He  lived  ;  that  many  went  about 
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with  lamps ;  that  at  the  ninth  hour  the  sun  shone  out ; 
but  nothing  about  an  eclipse.  Nor  in  Tertullian  (c.  197)  is 
there  an  eclipse.  He  says,  sol  tenebricavit,  the  sun  darkened, 
adv.  Jud.  13  :  dies  subducta  est,  daylight  was  withdrawn, 
Apol.  21.  The  Acts  of  Pilate  (300 1)  is  not  of  much  use  to 
any  one,  nor  are  the  later  fathers,  mentioned  by  Hort. 

Space  forbids  the  further  pursuit  of  the  subject  here. 
But  what  is  wanted  is  the  discovery  of  the  sort  of  per 
or  persons — names  are  less  important  and  less  easy  of 
attainment — who  added  to  the  later  chapters  of  Luke  the 
passages  which  are  known  as  "  Western  (interpolations  or) 
non-interpolations "  (see  R.V.  margin).  The  difference 
of  the  non-,  strange  to  say,  matters  little.  The  clue  to 
this  discovery,  as  to  other  discoveries  in  the  Gospels,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Greek  Bible,  but  the  relation  of  the  inter- 
polator to  St.  Luke  is  obscure.  At  present  it  is  possible 
to  hold  that  he  was  not  St.  Luke  himself,  but  it  does  seem 
as  if  St.  Luke  had  a  well-meaning  but  injurious  early  editor 
in  the  second  century,  possibly  in  the  first  half  of  it ; 
that  he  ransacked  the  oracles  of  LXX  which  had  already 
yielded  to  the  evangelist  their  fruitful  store  ;  that  he  squeezed 
the  oracles  too  hard,  and  extracted  from  them  a 
amount  of  indigestible  matter. 

K.  C.  SELV 
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A  PARALLEL. 

I  BELIEVE  that  when  we  get  far  enough  away  from  tho 
present  terrible  state  of  things  to  reflect  upon  h< 
came  about,  we  shall  perceive  that  what  we  \\itmssed  was 
a  deliberate  attempt  to  find  a  basis  o  o  the  traditional 

in  basis  for  human  life ;  and  the  difficult  overthrow 
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of  that  attempt.  Certainly  it  was  as  I  was  reading  the 
terrifying  political  literature  of  modern  Germany,  its  Bern- 
hardi,  and  Treitschke,  and,  earlier  and  greater,  its  Nietzsche, 
and  even  such  frank  and  casual  obiter  dicta  as  we  have  in 
Count  von  Buelow's  The  German  Empire, — that  there 
kept  coming  back  upon  my  mind  the  idea  that  I  had  read 
all  this  before,  that  once  before  positions  of  the  kind  had 
been  advanced,  that  once  before  Christianity  had  been 
rejected  by  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  that  once  before  the 
attempt  had  been  made  to  remove  the  Christian  basis  from 
an  entire  Empire,  and  to  revert  to  what  was  believed  to  be 
a  manlier  and  more  reasonable  foundation, — and  that  that 
attempt  had  dramatically  failed.  When,  in  one  of  those 
terrifying  German  books — terrifying  as  a  thing  is  terrifying 
which  reappears  when  we  were  all  supposing  that  we  were 
done  with  it  for  ever — I  read  that  the  world-struggle  which 
was  imminent  was,  in  spirit,  a  struggle  between  "  Corsica 
and  Galilee,"  the  phrase  brought  clearly  to  my  mind  the 
parallel  I  had  been  thinking  of. 

I  had  been  thinking  of  "  Julian  the  Apostate." 

That  word  "  Galilee  "  had  brought  back  to  my  mind  the 
fine  story  which  is  really  too  good  not  to  be  true :  "  Thou 
hast  conquered,  0  Galilean,"  with  which,  if  I  can  order  my 
way,  I  shall  conclude. 

This  war  which  is  upon  us  is  too  big  a  thing  to  have  had  a 
merely  local  and  accidental  origin.  Of  every  great  war, 
we  may  say  with  St.  Paul,  that  it  is  not  "  a  conflict  with 
mere  flesh  and  blood,  but  with  the  despotisms,  the  Empires, 
the  forces  that  control  and  govern  this  dark  world — the 
spiritual  hosts  of  evil  arrayed  against  us  in  a  heavenly 
warfare." 

What  terrified  the  early  Church  in  Julian's  movement 
is  what  sends  the  cold  waves  down  my  back  as  I  read  the 
literature  on  which,  as  it  appears,  modern  Germany  has 
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uttered  and  reinforced  her  soul.  The  early  Church  had  had 
experience  of  cruel  Emperors,  and  of  bad  people  generally. 
But  while  she  was  suffering  contempt  and  persecution  at 
their  hands,  the  Church  could  comfort  herself  by  two  lines 
of  reflection.  For  one  thing,  she  felt  in  her  soul  that  perse- 
cution and  the  world's  contempt  were  keeping  the  fire  of 
her  own  faith  clean  and  passionate.  And  for  another  thing, 
she  could  always  say  with  her  Master,  "  Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

But  face  to  face  with  the  movement  under  Julian,  she 
was  deprived  of  these  resources.  For  Julian  knew  a  great 
deal  about  Christianity.  He  thought  he  knew  everything 
about  it,  and  he  did — all  that  an  extremely  able  and 
sensitive  man  may  know  about  something  in  which,  never- 
theless, he  does  not  believe.  It  was,  he  pretended,  because 
he  knew  what  Christianity  was,  and  because  he  observed  its 
influence,  that  he  was  led  to  the  rejection  of  it  as  a  private 
faith,  or  as  a  basis  for  society  on  the  large  scale. 

And  again,  his  rejection  of  Christianity  was  something 
altogether  different  from  anything  the  Church  had  experi- 
enced. Julian  did  not  propose  to  persecute  Christians.  In 
fact,  he  did  not  propose  to  take  Christianity  seriously. 
In  my  own  view,  a  man  is  not  taking  Christianity  seriously, 
who  is  merely  prepared  to  tolerate  it ;  who  will  even  admit 
that  it  is  true  enough  hi  certain  cases,  and  for  certain  people, 
but  is  not  the  truth,  is  not  the  express  will  of  God. 

What  made  Julian's  rejection  of  Christianity  so  unusual 
was,  that  Julian  was  a  sincerely  religious  man.  His  gods 
were  the  old  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  symbols  of 
strength  and  beauty.  That  whole  region  in  which  Chris- 
tianity moves — including  its  ideas  of  sin,  penitence,  for- 
giveness, pity,  the  spiritual  advantage  of  poverty  and 
weakness — all  that  was  obnoxious  to  him.  Had  Julian 
been  a  private  citizen,  he  would  probably  have  done  nothing 
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more  than  write  some  tracts  against  the  entire  Christian 
scheme — as  indeed  he  did.  Being  the  brilliant  man  he  was, 
and  an  Emperor  to  boot,  the  movement  which  he  inaugu- 
rated became  so  thorough,  its  principles  received  such 
prestige  and  outward  expression,  that  the  episode  of  Julian 
forms  one  of  those  recurring  crises  of  history  in  which  two 
formulas  for  life  struggle  for  the  mastery  and  one  or  the 
other  must  accept  defeat.  In  the  fourth  century  it  was 
Julian  who  was  overthrown. 

I  take  courage  from  the  sign. 

There  are  two  views  of  history  which  have  had  their 
advocates.  There  is  the  view  that  strong  personalities 
create  events  ;  and  there  is  the  view  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
strong  personalities  are  themselves  simply  the  expression 
of  the  world-spirit,  the  elan  vital,  the  soul  in  things,  which 
blindly,  or  with  its  own  intention,  is  forever  urging  its  way. 
There  is  something  attractive  in  either  theory  :  the  truth 
includes  both.  There  does  seem  to  be  an  element  of  what 
we  call  accident  in  history — a  man  of  a  certain  type  appear- 
ing at  a  certain  time  which  gave  him  his  very  stage  and 
opportunity.  And  yet  at  the  same  time,  when  one  ponders 
an  age  deeply,  say  the  age  of  Napoleon,  or  the  present  crisis, 
one  feels  that  for  a  long  time  forces  had  been  gathering 
beneath  the  surface,  which  had  to  find  some  outlet  through 
persons  and  events.  History  is  organic.  There  is  a  back- 
ground and  soil  which  give  the  figures  on  the  stage  their 
milieu.  Without  that  background  the  figures  would  be 
irrelevant  and  futile.  Without  those  figures  the  back- 
ground would  be  voiceless  and  featureless,  like  a  dull  sea 
or  a  desert  of  sand. 

It  is  an  absolutely  sound  thing  to  say  that  if  any  one  ele- 
ment had  been  different  in  the  age  of  Julian,  everything 
would  have  been  different.  If  the  Christian  Church  of  the 
fourth  century  had  been  more  Christian,  more  unmistake- 
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able,  less  corrupt,  Julian's  movement  would  not  have  been 
called  for.  If  Julian  had  been,  in  the  depths  of  his  own  soul, 
a  Christian,  he  would  have  set  himself  to  cleanse  the 
Augean  stables,  instead  of  blaming  Christianity  for  the 
immoralities,  and  insincerities,  and  hypocrisies  with  which 
he  saw  it  associated.  As  it  was,  he  saw  Constantius,  his 
uncle,  the  secular  head  of  the  Church,  receiving  though  a 
murderer  honours  which  should  be  reserved  for  saints. 
But  there  is  no  end  to  the  "  ifs  and  ans  "  which  we  can  ima- 
gine, any  one  of  which  might,  we  suppose,  have  averted  this 
particular  crisis.  Just  as  we  might  speculate,  with  Carlyle, 
as  to  what  course  the  history  of  Europe  would  have  taken 
if  Louis  XVI.  had  not  waited  for  that  yellow  Berline  in" which 
to  escape  from  Paris,  or  if  it  had  not  gone  quite  so  slowly, 
or  if  a  dissatisfied  Frenchman  had  not  happened  to  see  the 
face  of  Louis  through  the  window,  and  gone  ahead  to  arrange 
for  his  apprehension.  Or  what  course  would  the  history  of 
England  and  of  America  have  taken  if  Oliver  Cromwell 
had  sailed  for  New  England,  as  at  one  time  he  in- 
tended? 

Interesting  as  such  speculations  are,  I  feel  that  we  are 
secularising  history  when  we  make  too  much  of  them.  Behind 
all  those  things  which  we  call  accidental  we  seem  to  be 
aware  of  something  solemn  and  inevitable  which,  had 
or  that  failed,  would  have  found  some  other  way  of  achieving 
substantially  the  same  result. 

Take  the  present  crisis.  Whilst  we  must  take  care  how 
we  say  that  war  was  inevitable  lest  we  should  be  understood 
to  mean  that  we  are  all  puppets  in  the  hands  of  a  kind  of 
Ironical  Devil ;  nevertheless  we  may  say  that,  given  certain 
things  and  eertain  persons,  given  1>;  ,  and  Nietzsche, 

and  those  others  whom  I  have  named,  given  that  these 
men  have  dominated  without  rebuke  the  fluid  spirit  of  a 
people,  give  years  of  increasing  prosperity,  in  which 
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their  chosen  principles  seem  never  to  have  failed, — and  it 
was  inevitable  that  soon  or  late  that  people  should  attempt 
a  colossal  application  of  the  spirit  and  policy  which  had 
carried  them  thus  far. 

Julian  challenged  the  nature  and  disposition  of  things 
as  he  had  found  them,  and  in  the  day  of  his  overthrow 
he  discovered  that  Christianity,  once  operative  in  human 
affairs,  remains  forever  a  standard  and  rebuke.  Modern 
Germany,  on  her  own  witness,  is  out  to-day  to  assail  the 
accepted  nature  and  disposition  of  things  ;  and  I  believe 
she  also  is  about  to  learn  that  there  are  words  which, 
having  once  been  spoken,  can  never  be  forgotten,  that 
there  are  ideas  which,  having  for  ages  held  sway  in  the 
name  of  God  over  man's  natural  wildness  and  excess,  cannot 
be  repudiated  without  bringing  on  a  day  of  such  darkness, 
that  it  will  appear  to  be  the  end  of  the  world,  and  indeed 
will  be  the  end  of  man  as  we  had  come  to  know  man,  and  on 
the  whole,  had  come  to  love  him. 

Again  and  again,  in  my  reading  of  the  literary  and 
philosophical  work  which  lies  at  the  back  of  German  political 
action,  I  have  had  the  same  feeling  as  I  am  conscious  of  in 
reading  about  Julian.  Again  and  again  I  find  myself  in 
entire  agreement  with  charges  which  Germany  and  Julian 
alike  make  against  things  as  they  are.  Julian  hated  the 
slovenliness  and  want  of  erectness  and  thoroughness 
amongst  Christians,  just  as  Germany  hates  and  despises 
the  sentimentalism  and  social  indolence  of  all  nations  not 
Teutonic.  Both  Germany  and  Julian  associate  this  indo- 
lence and  effeminacy  with  Christianity  as  popularly  under- 
stood. Therefore,  in  the  case  of  both,  their  polemic  against 
Christianity  has  long  since  got  beyond  the  denial  of  the 
metaphysical  doctrines  of  the  faith,  and  beyond  the  denial 
of  the  claims  of  the  personalities  of  the  faith.  They  have 
both  moved  right  on  to  the  rejection  of  the  ethic  and  per- 
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sonal  habit  of  Christianity,  as  being  contrary  to  reason, 
and  unequal  to  the  demands  of  life. 

Now,  with  much  of  this  criticism  we  should  all  do  well 
to  agree,  even  though  we  are  aware  that  it  is  based  upon  a 
misunderstanding  of  true  Christianity.  In  fact,  the  mistake 
which  Julian  made  and  which  representative  writers  of 
Germany  have  made,  is  the  commonplace  mistake  of 
refusing  Christianity  because  of  the  low  level  in  moral 
energy  of  an  enormous  number  of  people  who  profess  it. 
Their  reasoning  is  not  so  crudely  expressed  as  this,  but 
essentially  it  is  not  different, — that,  since  the  Latin  races, 
let  us  say,  are  easy-going,  sentimental,  lazy,  not  very  clean, 
all  this  is  due  to  their  traditional  piety,  which  encourages 
such  ways  of  living,  which  certainly  does  not  rebuke  such 
ways  of  living.  Our  proper  attitude  towards  such  a  criti- 
cism, if  we  are  wise,  is  not  to  say  there  is  nothing  in  it, 
but  to  admit  that  there  is  a  great  deal  in  it ;  thereupon 
we  ought  to  show,  by  the  way  we  address  ourselves  to  the 
removal  of  unworthy  features,  that  these  unworthy  features 
are  not  due  to  our  Christianity,  but  survive  in  spite  of  our 
Christianity,  the  not  yet  transformed  qualities  of  our 
hereditary  human  nature. 

For  example — and  these  are  the  matters  to  which  we 
shall  attend  when  this  war  is  over, — it  s  a  shocking  fact 
that  there  should  be  such  poverty  and  squalor  in  a  land 
like  our  own,  in  which,  to  say  no  more,  the  religion  of  Jesus, 
with  its  demand  for  justice  as  well  as  for  pity,  is  the  acknow- 
ledged religion  of  the  state.  But  to  reject  Christianity 
because  of  those  very  things  from  which  Christ  came  into 
the  world  to  deliver  us,  is  on  a  level  with  rejecting  a  gold 
currency  because  there  are  in  circulation  many  counterfeit 
coins. 

Julian  and  these  German  philosophers  charge  Christianity 
with  ministering  to  certain  undesirable  human  instincts, 
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and  with  undermining  the  strength  and  hardihood  of  people. 
Well !  we  must  not  be  astonished  ;  George  Eliot,  once  upon 
a  time,  said  that  the  ethics  of  Jesus  were  effeminate  ;  and 
this  although  the  symbol  of  Christianity  is  a  cross  ;  and 
although  Jesus  declared  more  than  once  that  in  order  to 
follow  His  way,  it  would  take  as  much  out  of  a  man  as  it  does 
to  cut  off  your  left  hand  with  your  right ;  that  you  might  be 
compelled  to  pluck  out  your  own  eye  rather  than  go  one 
step  further  on  your  way  once  known  to  bo  wrong. 

The  fact  is,  it  may  not  be,  and  it  is  not,  Christ  that  these 
men  impugn,  but  the  more-than-half  worldly  and  accom- 
modating and  unreal  thing  which  has  been  allowed  to 
take  the  name  of  Christianity.  It  ought  never  to  be  pos- 
sible, as  it  was  in  Julian's  day,  and  as  it  must  be  in  our 
day, — otherwise  the  thing  would  not  have  occurred, — to 
criticise  Christianity  in  the  name  of  a  higher  and  more 
wholesome  way  of  living.  And  the  answer  to  all  such 
criticism  is,  not  to  write  a  book  in  defence  of  Christian 
doctrine,  or  of  Christian  ethics  in  the  abstract,  but  to 
manifest  a  life  in  ourselves,  and  as  Christians  to  organise 
such  a  life  of  health  and  moral  energy  in  the  State,  that 
such  criticisms  shall  fail  because  of  their  sheer  unreality 
and  irrelevance. 

The  truth  is — as  every  serious  student  of  history  has 
confessed,  including  the  devout  Catholic,  Dante — when 
Constantine  made  Christianity  the  religion  of  the  State,  he 
almost  extinguished  it.  Constantine,  whom  it  takes  a 
singular  want  of  humour  to  consider  a  Christian  at  all, 
issued  the  edict  making  Christianity  the  religion  of  Rome, 
in  306.  Julian  became  Emperor  of  Rome  in  361.  And  in 
that  interval  of  fifty  years  Christianity  had  simply  touched 
bottom.  Constantine,  wishing  to  use  the  Church  for  his 
own  purposes,  to  make  it  an  instrument  of  power,  gave  it 
wealth  and  privileges,  thus  radically  transforming  it. 
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"It  was  no  longer  that  religious  brotherhood,  composed 
of  poor  and  humble  people,  often  persecuted,  without 
worldly  influence,  and  content  with  the  simple  worship  cele- 
brated in  obscure  and  private  dwellings.  Triumphant 
Christianity  felt  the  need  of  imposing  itself  on  the  multitude 
by  means  of  a  luxury  that  attracts,  and  legends  that  streng- 
then the  faith.  In  its  evolution  it  profited  by  the  spirit 
of  the  times  ;  in  contact  with  paganism  it  became  worldly, 
and  acquired  many  pagan  habits.  Hence  the  pomp,  the 
luxury  and  the  numerous  hierarchies  that  were  prevalent 
in  the  fourth  century.  The  liturgy  was  developed,  and 
by  means  of  the  councils  dogmas  were  formulated  and 
defended  with  the  greatest  ardour.  The  life  of  the  clergy 
and  the  bishops  no  longer  resembled  that  of  the  primitive 
Church.  It  became  corrupt  and  luxurious.  Ammianus 
describes  the  bishops  of  the  cities,  who,  '  enriched  by  the 
gifts  of  the  matrons,  drove  [around  the  streets,  seated  in 
coaches  ;  splendidly  attired,  and  lovers  of  abundant  ban- 
quets, surpassing  those  of  the  Imperial  table/ 

"  As  long  as  Christianity  was  compelled  to  use  all  the 
strength  of  a  minority  in  resisting  persecution,  it  was  a 
powerful  moral  force  with  men  and  developed  in  them 
sentiments  of  heroic  virtue.     But   Christianity,  wl 
torious,  rested  quietly  in  security  and  peace,  leaving  i 
free  to  return  to  the  indulgence  of  his  passions  and  to  devote 
to  evil  all  the  energies  that  were  no  longer  engaged  in 
supreme  combat." 

It  may  be  wrong  in  reason  for  Germany,  as  for  Ju! 
to  attribute  to  Christianity  vices  which  are  indeed  con 
dieted  by  Christianity  ;  but  the  proper  answer  is  not 
dispute  such  logic,  but  to  remove  such  fae 

bat  I  mean  by  much  that  has  gone  before,  from  which 
I  now  pass,  is  sim|  id  been 

more  vital,  more  real,  more  obviously  mastering  the  minds 
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of  men,  Julian  the  Apostate  would  have  had  no  case,  and 
the  characteristic  teaching  of  Germany,  which  has  found  its 
occasion  in  this  European  crisis,  would  never  have  found 
a  hearing.  It  is  thus  that  we  are  all  to  blame.  We  have 
all  of  us  in  various  ways  allowed  men  to  misunderstand 
Christianity.  Christianity  does  not  make  men  prostrate.  It 
offers  to  men  who  acknowledge  themselves  prostrate  a 
basis  on  which  to  recover  their  self-respect.  Christianity  is 
a  faith  for  the  poor  and  the  defeated,  for  the  halt  and 
maimed  and  blind.  But  its  whole  object  is  to  make  men 
of  us  all,  to  give  us  the  victory  over  disabling  things,  to 
make  the  blind  see,  and  to  restore  the  lame  to  the  ranks. 
It  is  a  charge  against  Christianity  which  can  quote  many 
things  in  its  support,  that  it  has  been  construed  as  encour- 
aging blindness  for  the  sake  of  blindness,  and  poverty  for 
the  sake  of  poverty,  and  a  suffused  incompetence  and 
imbecility  as  though  these  were  the  marks  of  the  children 
of  God. 

But  to  proceed,  let  me  say  something  more  definite  of 
Julian,  who  after  all  is  my  subject,  though  I  have  confessed 
that  I  chose  him  on  a  pretext.  He  was  born  in  the  year  331 
of  our  era.  Constantine,  called  the  Great,  who  almost 
ruined  Christianity  by  making  it  the  religion  of  the  State, 
was  his  uncle.  This  gave  Christianity  a  bad  chance  with 
the  young  man  Julian.  We  all  of  us  begin  by  taking  our 
ideas  of  religion  from  one  or  two  people  whom  we  happen  to 
know  very  well.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Julian  suffered  all  his  life  from  a  perverse  and  uncomprehen- 
ding attitude  towards  the  Christian  religion.  The  next 
Emperor,  Constantius,  was  no  better  than  Constantine. 
Constantius  murdered  Julian's  mother.  You  cannot  be 
astonished,  therefore,  that  from  the  dawning  of  his  intelli- 
gence Julian  was  disposed  to  think  the  worst  of  Christianity. 
Indeed  just  as  in  the  course  of  a  long  reading  on  Nietzsche 
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I  cannot  recall  his  ever  having  met  a  truly  good  and  able 
Christian  man,  but  only  Christian  courtiers  and  worldly- 
wise  men,  neither  can  I  recall  any  hearty  and  fine  friendship 
that  Julian  ever  had  with  an  able  and  good  man,  who  was 
at  the  same  time  a  Christian.  Both  Nietzsche  and  Julian 
judged  of  Christianity  by  some  wretched  examples  of  men. 

Julian  was  a  child  of  genius.  Even  the  accounts  of  him 
which  we  have  from  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  who  was  his 
exact  contemporary,  cannot  conceal  the  Emperor's  eminent 
and  unusual  qualities.  He  was  nervous,  restless,  many- 
sided  ;  a  great  soldier,  who,  in  a  brilliant  campaign,  over- 
came the  Gauls  against  whom  Constantius  had  sent  him  in 
the  hope  that  there  he  would  find  a  grave.  But  far  from 
that,  the  Gauls,  whom  Julian  overcame,  rallied  to  his  stan- 
dard, proclaimed  him  Emperor,  and  fought  under  his  eye 
from  that  day  until  the  day  when,  in  the  retreat  from 
Ctesiphon,  he  fell  under  the  javelin  of  a  Persian.  It  is  said 
that  so  resourceful  and  various  was  Julian,  that  he  could 
at  one  moment  write  a  report,  dictate  another,  and  listen 
to  a  third.  He  was  a  poet,  a  writer  of  essays,  a  priest  of 
the  gods,  deeply  versed  in  the  occult.  We  have  an  account 
of  him  from  Gregory,  prejudiced  indeed,  but  full  of  insight. 
It  was  written  after  the  death  of  Julian,  and  when  the 
Empire,  which  for  a  short  time  had  withdrawn  its  public 
support  from  the  Church,  had  returned  to  the  ordinance 
of  Constantino. 

"  I  was  not  favourably  impressed  with  the  jerking  motion 
of  his  neck,"  says  Gregory,  "  the  shifting  shoulders,  the 
roaming  eyes,  that  turned  from  one  side  to  another,  having 
in  them  something  of  the  maniac  ;  the  unsteady  shaking 
feet,  which  seemed  unable  to  support  his  weight,  his  nostrils 
dilated  with  pride  and  disdain,  the  lineaments  of  the  face 
ridiculous  and  conceited,  the  immoderate  and  sudden  laugh ; 
gestures  of  assent  and  d  i  t  huut  reason  ;  questions 
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confused  and  irrelevant,  the  answers  no  better,  intermingling 
the  one  with  the  other,  without  order  or  reason." 

But  that,  I  repeat,  is  the  report  of  a  good  but  properly 
prejudiced  man.  In  any  case  Julian  died  at  thirty- two  : 
so  we  must  be  charitable.  Men  of  genius  who  die  at  thirty- 
two  are  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  headlines  of  copy- 
books. He  was  Emperor  for  only  two  years,  and  in  that 
time,  to  say  no  more,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  conquering 
armies  from  France  to  Persia. 

The  hostility  to  Christianity  which,  until  he  ascended 
the  throne,  he  concealed,  went  on  deepening  thereafter 
until  the  end.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  man  of  Julian's 
ability  could  be  so  unfair,  so  blind  to  the  idealism  of  Christi- 
anity, so  unable  or  unwilling  to  discriminate  between  the 
hypocrisies  which  throve  in  a  church  because  it  was  fashion- 
able and  worldly,  and  the  essence  of  the  whole  matter,  which 
he  might  have  found  by  a  study  of  the  Gospels.  He  was 
able  enough  and  philosophic  enough  to  discriminate  between 
the  pure  ideas  underlying  the  stories  of  the  gods  and  those 
stories  themselves.  And  yet  I  cannot  find  in  Julian  even 
one  sentence  in  which  he  lashes  professing  Christians  for 
their  disloyalty  to  their  own  master, — such,  for  example, 
as  I  recall  in  the  noble  and  pathetic  words  of  Nietzsche  : 
"  There  has  been  only  one  Christian  in  this  world  and  He 
died  on  Calvary." 

The  fact  is,  there  is  a  type  of  mind  which  becomes  posi- 
tively furious  at  the  whole  body  of  Christian  ideas.  W.  E. 
Henley  in  our  own  day  seems  to  me  to  have  had  the  kind 
of  mind  I  mean.  They  cannot,  or  will  not — it  is  the  same — 
see  anything  except  a  wretched  cringing  and  cowardice  in 
the  cry  for  forgiveness.  And  any  one  who  confesses  to  this 
particular  need  becomes  to  them,  there  and  then,  almost 
nauseous,  as  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  became  to  Henley 
They  cannot  understand  that  in  seeking  forgiveness  from 

VOL,    IX. 
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God,  a  man,  far  from  running  away  from  the  consequences 
of  his  actions,  is  trying  to  face  them,  to  stand  up  to  them. 
He  is  not  asking  God  to  let  him  off.  He  is  asking  God  to 
punish  him  if  He  will  and  as  He  will,  but  not  to  cast  him 
away.  The  cry  for  forgiveness  is  really  a  cry  for  life,  for 
energy  to  make  good  so  far  as  is  possible  for  the  folly  of 
former  days. 

Poor  Julian  was  to  learn  that  even  Christians  had  not  a 
monopoly  of  vice  and  hypocrisy.  He  became  lonelier  as 
he  went  forward.  He  began,  as  lonely  people  will  unless 
they  are  on  guard  over  themselves,  to  be  superstitious.  He 
cultivated  soothsayers.  In  fact,  he  did  for  Paganism  what 
Constantine  did  for  Christianity  ;  he  established  it.  And 
soon  all  the  low  creatures  who  had  come  in  with  Christianity 
when  it  became  a  safe  and  profitable  thing  began  to  pour 
in  with  Paganism  now  restored  to  favour. 

There  is  probably  always  a  touch  of  madness  in  genius  ; 
and  genius  in  an  Emperor  is  almost  sure — for  want  of 
criticism  and  the  kindly  rebuke  of  friends — to  lead  on  to 
something  unsafe. 

Julian  began  to  have  an  obsession  that  he  was  the  Messiah. 
He  believed  that  he  was  a  vessel  chosen  by  the  gods.  He 
declared  that  he  was  guarded  continually  by  a  host  of  angels. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  on  his  last  battlefield  he  refused 
a  breastplate,  and  the  javelin  of  a  Persian  burn  <1  itself  in 
his  side. 

Before  the  end  his  bitterness  against  the  Christians  became 
a  disorder  of  the  mind.  He  boasted  to  an  ecclesia 
that,  on  the  termination  of  the  war,  he  would  treat  the 
Christians  with  so  much  severity  that  the  Son  of  the 
Carpenter  would  be  unable  to  aid  them  ;  whereupon  the 
ecclesiastic  rejoined  that  the  Son  of  the  Carpenter  was  at 
that  very  moment  preparing  him  a  coffin. — A  story  which 
Bhov  hings  ;  first,  that  Julian  was  becoming  excr 
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and  even  unworthy  of  himself  ;  and  second,  that  his  hostility 
to  the  Church  was  already  beginning  to  separate  in  the 
Church  the  dross  from  the  gold,  and  to  bring  out  brave 
men.  The  moment  the  Church  was  dethroned  it  began 
again  to  mount  its  proper  throne.  The  Arian  gang  went  out, 
with  their  enlightenment  and  their  vague  theology.  The 
Athanasians,  by  their  virtue  and  qualities  of  character,  had 
become  the  leaders.  And  the  Church,  like  Peter  after  his 
lapse,  had  recovered  her  great  way  of  speaking  :  "  We  must 
obey  God  rather  than  men." 

The  career  of  Julian  has  more  than  once,  even  in  our  day, 
attracted  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men.  To  men  who  have 
an  eye  for  the  play  of  principles  in  history,  it  will  always 
have  a  fascination.  Merejkowsky  and  Ibsen  have  pondered 
Julian.  Curiously  enough  it  was  the  proclamation  of  the 
German  Emperor  in  Versailles  in  1871  which  set  Ibsen 
thinking  of  Julian.  Did  Ibsen  foresee  that  Germany,  which 
had  committed  itself  to  certain  principles,  would  encounter 
a  hostility  in  the  nature  of  things  ?  Nothing  is  impossible 
to  genius.  At  any  rate,  here  is  the  story  of  Julian's  end. 

It  is  a  great  saying  that  he  who  takes  the  sword  shall 
perish  by  the  sword.  Every  victory  which  Julian  gained 
seemed  to  lead  on  to  another  war.  At  last  he  invaded 
Persia.  With  infinite  pains  he  transported  a  great  army 
across  the  Tigris  to  the  very  walls  of  Ctesiphon.  There 
the  tide  of  prosperity  failed  with  that  awful  unmistakeable- 
ness  which  a  dramatist  loves  to  detect.  The  Persians  would 
never  come  to  a  decisive  battle.  They  hung  upon  the  Roman 
flanks  as  old  Kutuzow  hung  upon  the  flanks  of  Napoleon 
in  that  terrible  retreat.  Everything  happened  amiss,  as 
when  the  waters  came  back  upon  the  Egyptians,  so  that 
their  chariots  drave  heavily,  and  God  looked  at  them  from 
the  edge  of  a  cloud. 

At  last  a  battle  was  offered  and  accepted,    Julian,  ever 
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brave,  and  now  recklessly  brave,  rushed  into  the  midst 
of  it.  It  was  then  that  a  javelin  flung  pointedly  at  him 
grazed  his  arm  and  lodged  in  his  liver.  He  tried  to  pull  it 
out  with  his  naked  hands,  but  it  cut  them.  Ibsen  tells 
us  that  the  javelin  which  slew  Julian  was  the  very  spear 
with  which  the  Roman  soldiers  had  pierced  the  side  of 
Jesus  as  He  hung  upon  the  Cross.  In  any  case,  as  a  fact  in 
symbolism,  Julian  was  slain  by  an  instrument  which  had 
been  dipped  in  the  blood  of  Christ.  As  he  lay  dying  he 
delivered  a  beautiful  message  to  his  henchmen.  And 
as  he  died  he  seemed  to  see  something  in  front  of  him,  just 
overhead  :  to  which,  according  to  the  record,  he  spoke 
with  his  last  breath,  saying,  "  Thou  hast  conquered,  O 
Galilean." 

There  is  something  which  is  not  to  be  set  aside  in  this 
recurring  confession,  "  Thou  hast  conquered,  0  Galilean," 
for  it  has  the  support  of  history.  It  is  simply  the  fact  that 
wherever  enmity  to  Christ  has  become  organised,  and  has 
proceeded  to  act  strongly  upon  its  own  principles,  where- 
ever,  in  short,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  dethrone 
Christianity,  it  has  failed.  All  sorts  of  things  are  forgiven  to 
nations,  as  Christ  promised  they  would  be— all  sorts  of 
hypocrisies  and  treacheries  even.  But  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  denial  of  the  spirit  and  mental  type  of 
Christianity,  the  reasoned  repudiation  of  Christianity  as 
the  way  and  the  truth  and  the  life,  the  reversion  to  the 
Christian  and  diabolical  view  of  man's  nature — that,  on 
the  evidence  of  history,  has  not  been  forgiven  a  people. 

A  nation  which  acts  upon  a  reasoned  rejection  of  the 
Christian  way  may  not  immediately  be  overwhelmed  by 
contrary  events;  but  in  the  depth  of  its  soul  it  comes  to 
perceive  something  which  chills  its  heart  and  paralyses  its 
arm. 

JOHN  A.  BUTTON. 
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THE  NEW  HEAVEN  AND  THE  NEW  EARTH. 

IN  the  New  Testament  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Heaven 
and  the  New  Earth  finds  its  fullest  expression  in  the  Apo- 
calypse, but  traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  other 
books.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  its  development  from  its 
beginnings  in  the  Old  Testament  down  to  the  latter  half 
of  the  first  century  A.D.,  and  this  paper  will  deal  with  that 
part  of  its  history.  The  writings  which  are  of  most  value 
for  our  purpose,  apart  from  the  canonical  Scriptures,  are 
Jubilees  (109-105  B.C.,  Charles),  1  Enoch  31-71  (94-64 
B.C.,  Charles) ;  91-104  (95-64  B.C.,  Charles) ;  2  JBaruch 
(60-100  A.D.),  4  Esdras  (at  or  about  100  A.D.,  Box),  and  the 
Sibylline  Oracles. 

The  earliest  doctrine  appears  to  have  been  that  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  were  eternal,  and  would  never  be  removed 
(Pss.  xciii.  1,  xcvi.  10,  civ.  5,  cxlviii.  6  ;  Eccles.  i.  4).  But 
it  was  also  thought  that  they  were  less  eternal  than  God 
and  His  salvation  (Pss.  xcv.  4-5,  cii.  24-7  [Heb.  i.  10-12]  ; 
Isa.  li.  6) ;  and  as  time  passed,  the  religious  leaders  of 
Israel,  feeling  dissatisfied  with  the  present  state  of  the  earth 
and  its  inhabitants,  looked  forward  to  the  coming  of  a  time 
when  a  great  transformation  would  take  place,  when  God 
would  create  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  in  which  even 
the  beasts  of  the  field  would  undergo  a  refining  influence 
(Isa.  xi.  6  ff. ;  Ixv.  25).  This  idea  may  have  been  of  Persian 
origin,  but  it  may  also  be  the  offspring  of  Jewish  religious 
thought,  since  certain  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  (Ps. 
cii.  26  ;  Isa.  xxxiv.  4  ,  li.  6  ;  Joel  iii.  16)  show  that  to  the 
Jews  the  destruction  of  the  present  order  of  things  was  not 
inconceivable  (see  Charles,  Eschatology,  pp.  127-9). 
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I. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  NEW  CREATION. 

There  are  different  conceptions  as  to  how  the  New  Heaven 
and  the  New  Earth  are  to  be  brought  to  pass  : — (1 )  They 
may  come  through  the  purification  and  transformation  of  t  he 
present  order  of  things.  This,  e.g.,  is  the  teaching  of  the 
Book  of  Jubilees.  (2)  When  the  present  world  perishes 
through  its  inherent  corruption,  God  (a)  will  renew  or 
quicken  it,  or  (b)  provide  a  world  which  is  incorruptible. 
(3)  After  the  total  destruction  of  the  present  universe 
by  fire  or  otherwise,  the  New  Heaven  and  the  New  Earth 
will  appear. 

(1). — The  Purification  and  Transformation  of  the  Present 

Order. 

The  beginnings  of  this  doctrine  are  to  be  found  in  t  he 
Old  Testament  (Isa.  Ixv.  17  ff.,  Ixvi.  22,  cf.  li.  16).  A 
New  Heaven  and  a  New  Earth  are  to  be  created  (N"Q, 
Isa.  Ixv.  17),  or  made  (nttfy,  Isa.  Ixvi.  22).  Jerusalem 
is  to  be  transformed  ;  joy  and  rejoicing  are  to  take  the  place 
of  weeping  and  crying  (Ixv.  18-9).  The  infirmities  of  old 
age  are  to  vanish  (v.  20).  God's  people  will  enjoy  temp* 
prosperity  in  His  immediate  presence.  Even  the  wild 
beasts  will  become  tame,  carnivorous  animals  becoming 
graminivorous  (v.  xxv. ;  cf.  xi.  6-9). 

In  1  Enoch  xci.  16  (cf .  civ.  2),  only  a  New  Heaven  appears, 
but  in  xlv.  4-5  both  the  heavens  and  the  earth  are  to  be 
transformed  and  to  become  a  blessing  for  the  elect.  In 
Jubilees  "  the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall  b( 
and  all  their  creation,  according  to  the  powers  of  heaven  " 
')) ;  and  this  shall  come  to  pass  through  the  merits  of 
Jacob  and  his  seed  (xix.  24-5)  and  the  sanctification  of 

1  Yot  in  xxiii.  18  it  is  said  that  "  the  earth  shall  bo  destroyed." 
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Mount  Zion  (iv.  26).  The  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  will  be 
in  Jerusalem  (i.  29,  iv.  26),  where  He  will  descend  and  dwell 
with  His  people  throughout  eternity  (i.  26-8 ;  cf .  xxv.  20-1 ; 
Test.  Dan.  vi.  6). 

The  Book  of  Jubilees  further  appears  to  teach  that  there 
are  three  periods  in  this  process  of  renewal : — 

(a). — In  connexion  with  the  Deluge  it  is  said  that  God 
"  made  for  all  His  works  a  new  and  righteous  nature,  so 
that  they  should  not  sin  in  their  whole  nature  for  ever,  but 
should  be  all  righteous,  each  in  its  kind  alway  "  (v.  12). 
Elsewhere  the  Deluge  is  called  "  the  first  end  "  (I  Enoch 
xciii.  4 ;  cf.  x.  2),  the  first  time  God  brought  the  anger  of 
His  judgment  upon  the  human  race  (Adam  and  Eve  xlix. 
2  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  6). 

(b). — The  seed  of  Jacob,  in  whom  the  name  of  the  righteous 
patriarchs  is  blessed,  "  shall  serve  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
the  Heaven,  and  to  strengthen  the  earth,  and  to  renew  all 
the  luminaries  which  are  in  the  firmament "  (Jub.  xix. 
25;  cf.  ii.  21). 

(c). — The  completion  of  the  process  of  renewal  takes  place 
at  the  establishment  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  when  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Lord  is  made  in  Jerusalem  on  Mount  Zion 
(i.  29),  which  will  be  sanctified  for  a  sanctification  of  the 
earth  (iv.  26). 

(2). — The  Corruptible   World  renewed  or  replaced. 

In  the  divine  compassion  (4  Esdr.  vii.  132  ff.)  the  creation 
shall  be  renewed  (vii.  75  ;  2  Bar.  xxxii.  6,  cf.  4,  Ivii.  2 ; 
cf.  Rev.  xxi.  5),  or  quickened  (4  Esdr.  v.  45)  ;  or  "  the  age 
which  is  not  yet  awake  shall  be  aroused  "  (vii.  31).  The 
present  world  is  in  the  last  stage  of  corruption  and  decay, 
and  the  divine  intervention  is  needed  to  set  things  right. 

The  present  time  is  defiled  with  evils  (2  Bar.  xliv.  9), 
a  world  of  tribulation  (li.  14),  full  of  sorrow  and  impotence 
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(4  Esdr.iv.  27).  Avast  field  of  evil  has  been  sown,  and  its 
fruits  must  be  reaped  that  the  field  in  which  the  good  is 
sown  may  come  (w.  28-9).  "  That  which  runs  now, 
runs  into  vanity "  (2  Bar.  xliv.  10).  The  handwriting 
of  decay  is  visible  on  everything.  Instead  of  health  there 
is  disease ;  instead  of  strength,  weakness  and  impotence  ; 
instead  of  delight  and  joy,  worms  and  corruption  (2  Bar. 
Ixxxiii.  10  ff.). 

The  world  and  everything  it  bears  on  its  breast  is  growing 
old.  It  waxes  old  like  a  garment  (Isa.  li.  6).  The  energy 
of  youth  is  turning  into  old  age,  and  every  beauty  of  grace- 
fulness is  becoming  faded  and  hateful  (2  Bar.  Ixxxiii.  12). 
The  creation  is  already  grown  old,  and  is  past  the  strength  of 
youth  (4  Esdr.  v.  55 ;  cf .  xiv.  10).  The  youth  of  the  world  is 
past,  the  strength  of  creation  exhausted,  and  the  advent 
of  the  times  is  very  short  (2  Bar.  Ixxxv.  10). 

The  present  world  is  corruptible  (2  Bar.  xxi.  1 9),  a  world 
of  corruption  (xl.  3  ;  4  Esdr.  iv.  11  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  42),  of  cor- 
ruption in  the  moral  sense  as  well  as  in  the  physical  (2 
Pet.  i.  4).  In  it  many  transgress,  and  are  polluted  with 
much  wickedness  (2  Bar.  xxi.  19)  The  end  of  that  which  is 
corruptible  is  therefore  greatly  to  be  desired  (Ixxiv.  2). 
The  creation,  says  St.  Paul,  shall  be  delivered  from  the 
bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God  (Rom.  viii.  21).  This  corruptible  (world  as 
well  as  body)  must  put  on  incorruption  (I  Cor.  xv.  53). 

This  is  a  transitory  world  (  2  Bar.  xlviii.  50  ;  4  Esdr.  vi. 
20).  Its  pride  and  glory  shall  soon  turn  into  humilia: 
and  shame,  into  dust  and  silence  (2  Bar.  xxxiii.  1 :;.  I  1 ,  H>). 
"  Everything  that  is  shall  become  the  prey  of  corruption,  and 
be  as  though  it  had  not  been  "  (xxxi.  5)<  Whatsoever  is 
now  is  nothing,  and  being  corruptible  shall  pass  away 

v.  8,  9;  4  Esdr.  vii.  114;  2Enochlxv.  ln.\).      The. 
of  all  things  (Sib.  iii.  796),  the  end  for   all  \vhu  are  in  the 
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present  age  shall  come  (2  Bar.  Ixxxv.  14).  The  age  which 
is  corruptible  shall  perish  (4  Esdr.  vii.  31).  The  fashion  or 
shape  (<rxnpa)  of  this  world,  the  world  and  the  lust  thereof, 
shall  pass  away  (1  Cor.  vii.  31  ;  1  John  ii.  17).  Heaven 
and  earth  (Matt.  v.  18=Luke  xvi.  17  ;  Mark  xiii.  31=Matt. 
xxiv.  35  ;  Luke  xxi.  33),  the  first  heaven  and  the  first  earth 
(Rev.  xxi.  1)  shall  pass  away,  shall  fly  away  (xx.  H),  and 
there  shall  be  no  more  sea  (xxi.  I).  The  age  which  is  about 
to  pass  away  shall  be  sealed  (4  Esdr.  vi.  20).  Then  the 
righteous  will  behold  the  world  which  is  now  invisible,  the 
time  which  is  now  hidden  from  them  (2  Bar.  li.  8).  Then  the 
hour  will  come  which  will  abide  for  ever,  the  new  world  which 
does  not  turn  to  corruption  those  who  depart  to  its  blessed- 
ness (xliv.  12). 

(3). — The  Total  Destruction  of  the  Present  World. 

There  was  also  a  belief  that  the  world  would  not  merely 
die  of  old  age,  as  it  were,  but  that  it  would  meet  with  a 
violent  end.  This  end  would  come  in  an  universal  con- 
vulsion or  conflagration. 

The  removal  of  the  present  world  causes  the  greatest  com- 
motion of  all  its  elements.  The  heavens  and  the  earth, 
and  even  the  heaven  of  heavens  shall  quake  (Joel  iii.  16  ; 
1  Enoch  Ix.  1).  God  shall  shake  the  whole  creation  (2 
Bar.  xxxii.  1),  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  the  dry 
land  (Haggai  ii.  6  ;  Heb.  xii.  26-8).  "  The  whole  world 
shall  hear  a  rumbling  and  a  mighty  roar  "  (Sib.  iv.  175). 
"  The  Lord  will  send  down  great  destruction,  and  the  earth's 
whole  composition  shall  perish  "  (2  Enoch  Ixv.  10B  ;  cf.  11). 
The  foundations  of  the  earth  shall  tremble  and  be  shaken, 
for  they  know  that  their  end  is  to  be  changed  (4  Esdr.  vi.  16). 
The  first  heaven  must  depart  in  order  that  the  new  heaven 
may  appear  (1  Enoch  xci.  16  ;  Rev.  xxi.  1).  The  heavens 
shall  be  rolled  together  as  a  scroll  (Isa.  xxxiv.  4),  depart  as 
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a  scroll  when  it  is  rolled  together  (Rev.  vi.  14).  "  God, 
whose  dwelling  is  in  the  sky,  shall  roll  up  the  heavens  as  a 
book  is  rolled"  (Sib.  iii.  82).  He  shall  change  them  as  one 
changes  a  garment  which  has  grown  old  (Ps.  cii.  26  ;  Heb. 
i.  11-2).  The  sun  shall  set  never  to  rise  again,  and  the 
light  of  the  moon  shall  be  no  more  (Sib.  v.  477  £E.).  The 
stars  shall  fall  from  heaven  (Mark  xiii.  25  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  29). 
The  whole  firmament  in  its  varied  forms  shall  fall  on 
earth  and  on  the  sea  (Sib.  iii.  83-4).  The  host  of  heaven 
shall  fall,  as  the  leaf  falleth  off  from  the  vine,  and  as  a 
falling  fig  from  the  fig-tree  (Isa.  xxxiv.  4),  as  a  fig-tree 
casteth  her  untimely  figs  when  she  is  shaken  of  a  mighty 
wind  (Rev.  vi.  13).  The  greatest  confusion  will  take  j> 
among  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  falling  headlong  to  the 
earth  they  will  leave  the  sky  starless  (Sib.  v.  512  IT. ;  cf. 
155  ff.).  In  the  battle  of  the  stars  the  New  Creation  will 
come  forth  (v.  212). 

The  Flood  destroyed  the  old  world  (1  Enoch  x.  2,  Ixv 
cvi.  15  ;    2  Pet.  iii.  6),  and  in  this  sense  was  an  "end" 
(1  Enoch  x.  2),  "  the  first  end  "  (1  Enoch  xciii.  4;  cf.  Adam 
and  Eve  xlix.  3),  but  the  second  end,  it  was  by  some  belie \ 
was  to  be  by  fire  (Adam  and  Eve  xlix.  3).     God  is  a  con- 
suming fire  (Deut.  iv.  24,  ix.  3  ;  Heb.  xii.  29),  and  with  fire 
JI<  judges  the  wicked  (1  Enoch  xci.  9,  c.  9,  cii.  1  ;  Jub 
15,  etc.).    In  His  wrath  He  shall  destroy  the  whole  race  of 
men  with  a  mighty  conflagration  (Sib.  iv.  160-1). 
shall  come  upon  the  whole  world  "  (iv.  173).    There  shall 
be  a  great  celestial  conflagration  on  earth  (v.  iMl). 
whole  earth,  with  all  the  race  of  men,  with  all  the  cities  and 
rivers  and  the  sea,  shall  be  burned  up  and  reduced  to  dust 
and   ashes   (iv.    176-8).    There    "shall    flow   a   ceaseless 
cataract  of  raging  fire,  and  shall  burn  land  and  sea,  and  the 
mient  of  heaven  and  the  stars  and  creation  itself  it 
shall  cast  into  one  molten  mass  and  clean  dissolve  " 
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84-7).  "  The  heavens  being  on  fire  shall  be  dissolved  " 
(2  Pet.  iii.  12).  "  The  heaven  and  the  earth  which  are  now 
are  kept  in  store,  reserved  unto  fire  .  .  .  The  heavens 
shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  or 
heavenly  bodies  (o-rot^eta)  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat, 
the  earth  also  and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burned 
up"  (iii.  7,  10). 

There  will  be  no  longer  any  measurement  of  time,  since 
the  lights  in  the  firmament  of  heaven  shall  have  ceased  to 
exist  (Gen.  i.  14  ;  1  Enoch  Ixxii.  1).  There  shall  be  a  time 
of  not  counting,  endless,  with  neither  years  nor  months  nor 
weeks  nor  days  nor  hours  (2  Enoch  xxxiii.  2,  Ixv.  7)  ; 
neither  darkness,  nor  evening,  nor  morning  ;  neither  noon, 
nor  night,  nor  dawn  (4  Esdr.  vii.  40  ;  Sib.  iii.  89)  ;  neither 
shining,  nor  brightness,  nor  light,  save  only  the  splendour 
of  the  brightness  of  the  Most  High  (4  Esd.  vii.  42;  cf.  Rev. 
xxi.  23)  ;  no  spring,  no  summer,  no  winter  nor  autumn 
(Sib.  iii.  90  ;  4  Esdr.  vii.  41).  "  Then  no  more  shall  be  the 
luminaries  twinkling  orbs  "  (Sib.  iii.  88)  ;  "  neither  sun, 
nor  moon,  nor  stars ;  neither  clouds,  nor  thunder,  nor 
lightning  ;  neither  wind,  nor  rain-storm,  nor  cloud-rack  ; 
neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  cold  ;  neither  hail,  nor  rain,  nor 
dew"  (4  Esdr.  vii.  39-41). 

II 

THE  NATUBE  OF  THE  NEW  CREATION. 

The  New  Creation  shall  rejoice  like  a  conscious  being 
(1  Enoch  li.  4-5).  The  heavens  shall  exult,  and  the  earth  be 
glad  (T.L.  xviii.  5).  They  shall  be  an  eternal  blessing  for 
all  the  elect  (1  Enoch  xlv.  4-5).  The  present  world  offers 
many  perplexing  problems  to  the  thinking  mind  (4  Esd.  iv. 
1  ff.),  but  the  new  world  will  be  the  solution  of  all  difficulties 
(iv.  22  fL).  It  is,  therefore,  an  object  of  desire  and  of  hope 
(2  Bar.  xliv.  11  ;  Col.  i.  5,  27),  and  in  the  present  time  each 
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one  may  choose  for  himself  its  glories  (2  Bar.  liv.  15;  cf. 
Rom .  ii.  7,  v.  2).  The  creation  itself  longs  for  its  deliverance, 
for  it  is  now  groaning  and  travailing  in  pain  (Rom.  viii.  19  ff .). 

Under  (3)  we  have  seen  that  the  stars  are  sometimes 
regarded  as  falling  from  heaven.  God  shall  then  be  the  g 
of  light  (cf.  Isa.  Ix.  19,  20).  The  light  of  the  Lord  of  S\> 
shall  appear  on  the  face  of  the  holy,  righteous,  and  elect 
(1  Enoch  xxxviii.  4).  Sun,  moon,  and  stars  having  passed 
away  (4  Esdr.  vii.  39  ;  Sib.  iii.  58),  there  shall  be  neither 
shining,  nor  brightness,  nor  light,  save  only  the  splendour 
of  the  brightness  of  the  Most  High  (4  Esdr.  vii.  42).  In  the 
New  Jerusalem  there  is  no  need  of  sun  or  moon,  for  the 
glory  of  God  lightens  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof 
(Rev.  xxi.  23;  cf.  xxii.  5). 

When  the  luminaries  are  not  regarded  as  being  destroyed, 
it  is  said  that  they  shall  be  renewed  (Jub.  i.  29,  xix.  25), 
and  shall  give  sevenfold  light  (1  Enoch  xci.  16 ;  cf.  Isa.  xxx. 
26).  Light  shall  have  overcome  darkness  for  ever  (1  Enoch 
Iviii.  5,  6),  and  the  righteous  shall  be  in  the  light  of  the 
sun  (Iviii.  3 ;  cf .  xxxviii.  2).  The  light  of  righteousness  shall 
shine  for  them  (Wisd.  v.  6),  and  becoming  partakers  of  the 
inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light  (Col.  i.  12),  they  shall 
receive  great  light  (2  Bar.  xlviii.  50).  Thenceforward 
there  shall  be  neither  night  nor  darkness,  but  great,  endless, 
and  indestructible  light  (2  Enoch  Ixv.  9). 

In  the  New  Creation  there  is  no  sea  (Rev.  xxi.  1),  from 
which  the  powers  of  evil  come  (Dan.  vii.  3  ;  Rev.  xiii.  1). 
It  retires  into  the  abyss  (Ass.  Mos.  x.  6).  In  the  first  of 
the  seven  heavens,  however,  Levi  sees  "  a  great  sea  hanging  " 
(T.L.  ii.  7  ;  cf.  Rev.  iv.  6)  ;  but  his  vision  is  concerned  with 
present  universe. 

The  present  world  is  defiled  with  evils  (2  Bar.  xliv.  9), 
but  the  new  world  shall  have  no  evils  of  any  kind  (ixxiv 
Healing  shall  banish  all  disease  (Jub.  i.  29).    The  voice  of 
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weeping  and  the  voice  of  crying  shall  no  more  be  heard 
(Isa.  Ixv.  19).  No  torment  shall  any  more  touch  the 
righteous  (Wisd.  iii.  1).  Delivered  from  the  straitness  and 
painfulness  of  the  present  time,  they  shall  receive  with 
enjoyment  spacious  liberty  (4  Esd.  vii.  96).  "  They  shall 
hunger  no  more,  nor  thirst  any  more  ;  neither  shall  the  sun 
light  on  them  or  any  heat  "  (Rev.  vii.  16).  "  God  shall  wipe 
away  all  tears  from  their  eyes  "  (xxi.  4 ;  Isa.  xxv.  8).  "  There 
shall  be  neither  sorrow  nor  crying  nor  pain  (Rev.  xxi.  4) 
nor  curse"  (xxii.  3).  All  sorrows  shall  have  passed  away 
(4  Esdr.  viii.  53  ;  Ass.  Mos.  x.  1 ;  cf.  Isa.  xxxv.  10). 

No  more  shall  the  infirmities  of  old  age  afflict  men.  Even 
where  it  is  not  assumed  that  men  shall  live  for  ever,  death 
shall  no  longer  be  preceded  as  often  at  present  by  a  death 
in  life.  Every  old  man  shall  fulfil  his  days,  and  he  that 
dieth  at  a  hundred  years  old  shall  die  a  child  (Isa.  Ixv.  20). 
In  the  New  Creation  the  righteous  are  like  the  angels, 
and  have  entered  "  the  world  which  ages  not  those  who  come 
to  it  "  (2  Bar.  li.  10,  16).  For  them  weakness  is  abolished 
(4  Esdr.  vii.  114  Eth.),  infirmity  extinguished  (viii.  53). 

There  had  for  long  been  a  belief  that  in  the  Messianic 
Kingdom  death  would  no  more  have  dominion.  God,  it  was 
said,  shall  swallow  up  death  in  victory  (or,  for  ever,  Isa. 
xxv.  8).  He  shall  ransom  the  faithful  from  the  power  of 
Sheol  and  redeem  them  from  death ;  the  plagues  of  death 
and  the  destruction  of  Sheol  shall  disappear  (Hos.  xiii.  4). 
In  the  New  Creation  likewise  mortality  shall  have  been 
brought  to  an  end,  the  angel  of  death  reproved,  and  Sheol 
sealed  so  that  it  may  no  longer  receive  the  dead  (2  Bar.  xxi. 
22,  23).  Its  inhabitants  shall  not  come  to  a  limit  of  days 
(1  Enoch  Iviii.  6).  Death  shall  be  no  more  (Rev.  xxi.  4), 
shall  be  hidden  (4  Esdr.  viii.  53),  destroyed  (1  Cor,  xv.  26), 
cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  (Rev.  xx.  14).  He  who  wields 
the  power  of  death,  the  Devil,  shall  be  destroyed  (Heb. 
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ii.  14).  "  When  this  corruptible  shall  have  put  on  incor- 
ruption,  and  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality, 
then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the  saying  that  is  written, 
Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory  "  (1  Cor.  xv.  54). 

Though  Hades  is  sometimes  regarded  as  the  final  abode 
of  the  wicked  (Ps.  Sol.  xiv.  6,  xv.  11  ;  Ant.  XVIII.  i.  3),  it 
is  also  said  that  in  the  New  Creation  Hades  shall  be  no 
more.  Hades  shall  flee  away  (4  Esdr.  viii.  53) ;  shall,  like 
death,  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  (Rev.  xx.  14) ;  or  shall 
be  sealed  so  as  no  longer  to  receive  the  dead  (2  Bar.  xxi.  23), 

The  Messiah  having  overthrown  the  prince  of  the  kingdom 
of  evil  (T.R.  vi.  12  ;  T.L.  xviii.  12  ;  T.D.  v.  10,  11  ;  T.B. 
iii.  8  ;  cf.  Matt.  xii.  29  ;  Luke  x.  19  ;  Rev.  xx.  2,  3),  Satan 
and  his  legions  shall  have  no  place  in  the  New  Heaven  and 
the  New  Earth.  "  Satan  shall  be  no  more,  and  sorrow  shall 
depart  with  him"  (Ass.  Mos.  x.  1).  As  in  the  Messianic 
Kingdom,  there  shall  be  no  Satan  nor  any  evil  destroyer 
(Jub.  xxiii.  29 ;  cf.  xl.  9,  xlvi.  2, 1.  5)  ;  for,  like  sin,  the  Devil 
is  excluded  from  the  New  Creation  (Rev.  xx.  10).  His 
work  is  to  tempt  men  to  commit  iniquity  (T.A.  vi.  4-5  ; 
T.G.  iv.  7  ;  T.D.  iii.  6  ;  Mart.  Isa.  ii.  7),  but  the  heavenly 
life  of  the  righteous  is  free  from  all  manner  of  temptat 
There  wickedness  cannot  change  their  understanding,  or 
guile  deceive  their  soul  (Wisd.  iv.  11). 

In  the  World  to  Come  sin  can  find  no  place  (rf.  1  Knoch 
x.  16,  20).     The  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel  "  are  determined 
upon  to  finish  the  transgression  and  to  make  an  end  of 
(or,  seal  up)  sin  "  (Dan.  ix.  24).  "  Unrighteousness  shall 
appear  as  a  shadow  "  (1  Enoch  xlix.  2).     "  All  evil  shall 
pass  away  "  (Ixix.  29).     "  Violence  shall  be  cut  off  from 
roots,  and  the  roots  of  unrighteousness  together  withde< 
and  they  shall  be  destroyed  "  (xci.  8).     "  The  works  of  the 
Lf'"ll«--  -hall  vnnNi  fm in  all  the  earth.   .   .  and  all  shall  be  in 
goodness  and  righteousness;    and  sin  shall  no   more  be 
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mentioned  for  ever  (xci.  14,  17),  shall  perish  in  darkness 
for  ever,  and  no  more  be  seen  from  that  day  for  evermore  " 
(xcii.  5).  "  The  paths  of  wickedness  shall  suddenly  be 
destroyed  and  vanish  "  (xciv.  1),  and  God  shall  make  an 
end  of  all  wickedness  and  sin  (c.  5;  cf.  cvii.  1).  In  the  New 
Creation  He  "  shall  make  for  all  His  works  a  new  and 
righteous  nature,  so  that  they  should  not  sin  in  their  whole 
nature  for  ever,  but  should  be  all  righteous  each  in  his  kind 
alway"  (Jub.  v.  12).  "  Evil  shall  be  blotted  out,  and 
deceit  extinguished  "  (4  Esdr.  vi.  27).  The  evil  germ  or  root 
shall  be  sealed  up  (iii.  22  ;  viii.  53),  self-indulgence  abolished 
and  infidelity  cut  off  (vii.  114 ;  cf.  Sib.  iii.  373  ff.,  v.  429  ff.). 

The  present  world  is  corruptible  and  the  scene  of  cor- 
ruption (2  Bar.  xxi.  19,  xl.  3,  Ixxiv,  2,  Ixxxiii.  15  ;  4  Esdr. 
iv.  11,  vii.  31,  96,  114  ;  Rom.  viii.  21  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  42,  50  ; 
2  Pet.  i.  4),  but  the  World  to  Come  is  incorruptible  (2  Bar. 
Ixxiv.  2  ;  4  Esdr.  iv.  11  (?)).  Corruption  shall  have  passed 
away  (4  Esdr.  vii.  114),  been  vanquished  (vi.  28),  forgotten 
(viii.  53).  Henceforth  there  shall  be  nothing  corruptible 
(1  Enoch  Ixix.  29),  for  all  corruptible  things  shall  have 
passed  away  (Ixv.  10  ;  2  Bar.  xliv.  9).  Incorruption  shall 
have  come  (1  Cor.  xv.  50),  and  the  creation  shall  have 
been  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  (Rom.  viii.  21 ). 

This  world  waxes  old  (Isa.  li.  6  ;  2  Bar.  Ixxxiii.  12, 
Ixxxv.  10  ;  4  Esdr.  v.  50-5,  xiv.  10  ;  Heb.  i.  11)  and  decays 
(2  Bar.  xliv.  10,  Ixxxiii.  10  fL),  but  the  future  age  does  not 
die  (2  Bar.  li.  3) ;  it  is  near  to  those  things  which  die  not 
(Ixxiv.  3).  The  present  heaven  and  earth  shall  be  shaken 
and  removed  (Joel  iii.  16  ;  Hag.  ii.  6  ;  2  Bar.  xxxii.  1  ; 
4  Esdr.  vi.  13-16  ;  Sib.  iv.  175  ;  Heb.  xii.  26-28),  but  the 
New  Heaven  and  Earth  cannot  be  shaken  (Heb.  xii.  28). 

The  present  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away  (4  Esdr.  vii. 
39,  40  ;  Matt.  v.  18  ;  Luke  xvi.  17,  etc.),  but  the  World  to 
Come  is  eternal  (4  Esdr.  vii.  113).  The  New  Heaven  is  an 
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eternal  blessing  and  light  (1  Enoch  xlv.  4).  The  New  Crea- 
tion durcth  till  eternity  (Ixxii.  1).  After  it  comes  there  will 
be  many  weeks  without  number  for  ever  (xci.  17).  God 
will  dwell  with  the  faithful  throughout  eternity  (Jub.  i.  26), 
and  His  sanctuary  shall  be  built  among  them  for  all  eternity 
(i.  27).  For  all  eternity  He  shall  be  King  on  Mount  Zion 
(i.  28). 

The  New  Creation  shall  have  no  end  (2  Bar.  xlviii.  50). 
It  is  a  time  that  passes  not  away,  the  hour  which  abides 
for  ever  (xliv.  11-12).  In  it  the  righteous  shall  not  come 
to  a  limit  of  days  (1  Enoch  Iviii.  6). 

The  Holy  City  (Rev.  xxi.  2,  10,  xxii.  19;  cf.  Isa.  xlviii.  2, 
lii.  1,  etc. ;  Sir.  xxxvi.  13  ;  Ps.  Sol.  viii.  4),  the  New  Jeru- 
salem (Rev.  iii.  12,  xxi.  2 ;  cf.  T.D.  v.  12),  "  a  city  builded  " 
(4  Esdr.  viii.  52,  x.  27,  42,  44),  shall  be  the  centre  of  the 
blessedness  of  the  World  to  Come  (1  Enoch  xc.  28-9 ;  2 
Bar.  iv.  2-6,  xxxii.  2-4  ;  4  Esdr.  viii.  52-3,  x.  27,  42,  49, 
xiii.  26).  In  it  there  is  a  temple  (Jub.  i.  26-29 ;  1  Enoch 
xc.  28  ff.).  Such  is  the  general  belief  with  regard  to  the 
Messianic  Kingdom  (1  Enoch  xxv.  5  ;  Tob.  xiii.  10,  1 6, 
xiv.  5  ;  T.B.  ix.  2  ;  Sib.  iii.  772-6,  v.  422-7),  but  once  it  is 
clearly  asserted  that  there  is  no  temple  in  the  Heavenly  < 
(Rev.  xxi.  22).  This  assertion  is  made  on  the  ground  that 
God  and  His  Messiah  are  visibly  present  and  therefore  need 
nothing  to  symbolise  their  existence  (xxi.  22).  There  is  a 
temple  in  the  present  heaven  (T.L.  v.  1 ,  xviii.  6  ;  Azar.  xx 
Rev.  xi.  19,  xvi.  17),  and  therefore  we  naturally  infer  that 
there  will  be  one  in  the  New  Creation  (cf.  Rev.  iii.  12, 
vii.  ir,). 

In  the  present  heaven  God  sits  on  a  throne  of  glory 

(T.L.  v.  1  ;  Ass.  Mos.  x.  3  ;   Matt.  v.  34,  xxiii.  22  ;    Heb. 

1 ,  xii.  2  ;  Rev.  iv.  2  et  passim),  and  He  shall  do  so  also 

in  the  New  Creation.     The  seven  martyred  brothers  "  stand 

beei«  o  of  God  and  live  the  blessed  age  "  (4  Mace. 
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xvii.  18).  According  to  Revelation  those  who  come  out  of 
the  great  Tribulation  are  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  He 
that  sitteth  on  the  throne  shall  tabernacle  over  them  (vii. 
15 ;  cf.  xxi.  3).  The  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  is  in  the 
New  Jerusalem  (xxii.  1,  3). 

We  have  already  seen  that  sin  is  excluded  from  the  New 
Creation.  Righteousness,  on  the  other  hand,  is  present  as 
never  in  the  old  world.  The  righteous  seek  out  the  secrets  of 
righteousness  and  find  it  (1  Enoch  Iviii.  4,  5).  They  walk  in 
the  paths  of  uprightness  (cv.  2),  in  ways  which  are  broad  and 
safe  (4  Esdr.  vii.  13).  They  have  an  upright  way  (1  Enoch 
Ixxi.  17),  and  God  gives  them  faithfulness  in  the  habitation 
of  upright  paths  (cviii.  13).  The  light  of  uprightness  is 
established  for  ever  before  the  Lord  of  Spirits  (Iviii.  6). 
"  All  shall  be  in  goodness  and  righteousness  "  (xci.  17).  In 
the  New  Creation  all  God's  works  are  of  a  new  and  righteous 
nature  (Jub.  v.  12) ;  in  it  dwelleth  righteousness  (2  Pet.  iii. 
13).  There  there  is  the  fountain  of  righteousness  which  is 
inexhaustible  (1  Enoch  xlviii.  1).  "  Righteousness  is  grown 
and  faithfulness  is  sprung  up  "  (4  Esdr.  vii.  114).  "  Faith- 
fulness shall  flourish  .  .  .  and  truth  .  .  .  shall  be  made 
manifest"  (vi.  28). 

For  the  righteous  wisdom  is  preconstituted  (4  Esdr.  viii. 
52),  and  in  the  New  Creation  it  is  found  in  its  perfection 
(1  Enoch  xci.  10).  There  are  many  fountains  of  wisdom 
(xlviii.  1),  and  it  is  poured  out  like  water  (xlix.  1). 

Life  is  another  of  the  blessings  of  the  New  Creation,  life 
which  is  never-ending  (1  Enoch  Iviii.  3,  6,  Ixii.  16,  Ixxi.  17, 
ciu.  4,  cviii.  13  ;  John  vi.  51,  58).  It  is  called  "  eternal 
life  "  (1  Enoch  xl.  9,  Iviii.  3;  cf.  2  Enoch  xlii.  3,  Ixv.  10  ; 
T.A.  vi.  6),  fo>?7  aiwvios  (Mark  x.  17,  etc.;  cf.  Ps.  Sol.  iii. 
16 ;  4  Mace.  xv.  3),  There  are  fountains  of  the  water  of 
life  (Rev.  vii.  17,  xxi.  6),  and  a  river  of  the  water  of  life 
(xxii.  1) ;  and  he  that  is  athirst  is  invited  to  take  of  this 
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water  freely  fxxii.  17).  Unhappy  are  those  who  have 
forsaken  the  fountain  of  life  (1  Enoch  xcvi.  6). 

There  are  also  garments  of  life  for  the  righteous,  garni < 
which  grow  not  old  (1  Enoch  Ixii.  16),  and  the  crown  of 
life  for  those  who  love  God  (Jas.  i.  12),  for  those  who  are 
faithful  unto  death  (Rev.  ii.  10).  The  tree  of  life  too  offers 
its  fruits  to  the  pious  (Rev.  xxii.  2,  and  some  MSS.  of 
xxii.  19;  4  Esdr.  vii.  123,  viii.  52). 

The  World  to  Come,  like  the  present,  has  its  treasures, 
treasures  which  consist  of  the  good  works  of  the  righteous 
which  pass  before  them  into  the  heavenly  regions,  or  are 
bestowed  on  those  who  give  a  fair  proportion  of  their 
earthly  goods  to  the  poor  and  needy.  Enoch  tells  his 
children,  "  Whosoever  of  you  spends  gold  or  silver  for  his 
brother's  sake,  he  will  receive  ample  treasure  in  the  world 
to  come  "  (2  Enoch  1.  5  ;  cf.  Tob.  iv.  8-10  ;  Mark  x.  21 
[=Matt.  xix.  21  ;  Luke  xviii.  22];  Lukexii.  23  ;  1  Tim.  vi. 
17-19).  The  gatherers  of  the  treasures  of  faith  are  sealed, 
and  therefore  will  not  fail  to  attain  to  the  blessings  which 
await  them  (4  Esdr.  vi.  5).  The  treasure  of  works  laid  up 
with  the  Most  High  will  be  revealed  to  the  righteous  in  the 
last  times  (vii.  77).  Out  of  their  own  deeds  they  will 
receive  their  reward  (viii.  33 ;  cf.  T.L.  xiii.  5-6  ;  Ps.  Sol. 
ix.6,  9).  Without  fear  they  depart  out  of  this  habitation, 
because  with  God  they  have  a  store  of  works  preserved  in 
treasuries  (4  Bar.  xiv.  12).  At  the  Last  Judgment  the 
treasuries  in  which  the  righteousness  of  all  those  who  have 
been  righteous  in  creation  is  gathered  will  be  opened,  as 
well  as  the  books  in  which  are  writ  sins  of  all  v 

have  sinned  (xxiv.  1 1 ).  Those  to  whom  is  given  the  World 
to  Come  are  they  who  have  acquired  for  themselves  treasures 
of  wisdom,  and  with  whom  are  found  stores  of  understanding 
(xliv.  14).  "  Lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven  " 
(Matt.  vi.  20;  cf.  Luke  xii.  33). 
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In  the  Fourth  Gospel  Jesus  says,  "  In  My  Father's  house 
are  many  mansions  "  (xiv.  2),  and  He  promises  at  the  same 
time  to  prepare  a  place  for  His  disciples  (w.  2,  3).  Their 
heavenly  dwelling-places,  like  their  treasures,  are  regarded  as 
being  already  prepared  for  the  righteous,  even  in  books  like 
1  Enoch  37-71  which  teach  the  coming  of  a  New  Heaven 
and  a  New  Earth.  In  a  parable  Jesus  speaks  of  "  the  ever- 
lasting habitations  "  (Luke  xvi.  9).  In  vision  Enoch  sees 
"  the  dwelling-places  of  the  holy,  and  the  resting-places  of  the 
righteous,"  which  dwellings  are  with  God's  righteous  angels 
(1  Enoch  xxxix.  4,  5) ;  he  sees  also  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
Elect  One  under  the  wings  of  the  Lord  of  Spirits,  and  his 
spirit  longs  for  that  dwelling-place  (xxxix.  7,  8).  He  sees 
"  all  the  secrets  of  the  heavens  .  .  .  the  mansions  of  the 
elect,  and  the  mansions  of  the  holy  "  (xli.  1,2);  the  dwellings 
of  the  wise  with  the  righteous  and  holy  and  elect  (xlviii.  1) ; 
the  dwelling-places  of  the  righteous  with  the  Son  of  Man 
(Ixxi.  16).  He  is  represented  as  saying  to  his  children, 
"  In  the  great  time  (sc.  to  come)  are  many  mansions  pre- 
pared for  men,  good  for  the  good,  and  bad  for  the  bad, 
without  number  many.  Blessed  are  those  who  enter  the 
good  houses,  for  in  the  bad  there  is  no  peace  nor  return  " 
(2  Enoch  Ixi.  2,  3). 

The  present  world  is  imperfect :  its  evil  is  neither  fully 
evil  nor  its  good  fully  good  (2  Bar.  xxiii.  9).  The  New  Crea- 
tion shall  be  perfect  (1  Cor.  xiii.  10).  Its  blessedness  is 
so  great  as  to  be  at  present  inconceivable  (ii.  9).  It  is  as 
yet  invisible  and  hidden  (2  Bar.  li.  8),  and  though  prepared 
(4  Esdr.  viii.  52),  has  yet  to  be  awaked  (vii.  31). 

WILLIAM  WATSON. 
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PELAGIUS1    DOCTRINE    IN    RELATION    TO    HIS 
EARLY  LIFE. 

IT  is  now  universally  admitted  that  a  knowledge  of  a  man's 
life  is  helpful,  if  not  indispensable,  to  a  knowledge  or  under- 
standing of  his  teaching.  The  experiences  through  which 
Augustine  passed  make  it  easier  to  explain  his  doctrine. 
The  character  of  the  teaching  of  his  opponent  Pelagius  has 
been  regarded  by  some  as  directly  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  led  a  cloistered  life,  devoted  to  books  but  unacquainted 
with  the  ways  of  the  outside  world.  In  this  short  article 
I  suggest  that  a  further  explanation  may  be  found  in  the 
experience  of  his  early  life  under  his  parents'  roof.  The 
only  excuse  that  can  be  put  forward  for  my  venture  into 
the  domain  of  the  theologian  and  the  psychologist  is  the 
fact  that  I  am  in  possession  of  unprinted  materials,  namely 
a  pure  text  of  Pelagius'  commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  in  its  original  form.1 

From  certain  passages  in  this  commentary,  which  I  am 
about  to  cite,  the  idea  has  come  to  me  that  Pelagius  had 
had  some  bitter  experiences  in  connexion  with  his  father, 
that  his  father  had  been  over-insistent  on  obedience,  and 
that  Pelagius  had  rebelled.  The  young  Irishman  (or  Briton), 
whose  polished  style  shows  that  he  had  received  a  splendid 
education,  and  must  therefore  have  been  of  wealthy  family , 
may  have  found  in  the  unpleasantness  of  his  relations  with 
his  father  an  occasion  to  cut  connexion  with  his  home  and 
make  the  very  long  journey  to  Rome.  Some  good  reason 
for  this  emigration  on  his  part  is  needed,  for  he  appears  to 
have  been  the  earliest  British  Christian  to  emigrate  per- 
manently. 

i  See  The  Commentary  of  Pelagiu*  on  the  Spittle*  of  St.  Pau/,  the  Problem 
of  \t»  Restoration  (••  Proceedings  "  of  the  ;  -1.  ii.  pp.  423ff.); 

Thcotogitche  Liieratuneitong,  xxxviii.  (IIU3),  col 
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A  man  who  had  definitely  quarrelled  with  his  father,  for 
what  appeared  to  him  the  best  of  reasons,  would  be  more 
likely  to  adopt  the  view  that  each  new  soul  was  absolutely 
clean  on  coming  into  the  world,  and  that  sin  could  not  be 
inherited. 

Here  are  the  passages  : — 

Romans  i.  30,  Disobedient  to  parents.  Pelagius  :  "  True 
parents  are  those  who  by  the  seed  of  the  Word  beget  into 
light  and  eternal  life."  Surely  quite  an  irrelevant  remark, 
unlike  the  usual  Pelagian  directness,  and  suggesting  that 
he  knew  too  much  of  parents  whom  he  regarded  as  false. 

Romans  xvi.  19,  Wise  unto  that  which  is  good.  Pelagius  : 
"  Obedience  is  good,  but  only  if  it  be  rational." 

1  Corinthians  vii.  36,  And  if  need  so  requireth,  let  her  do 
what  she  will ;  she  does  not  sin,  if  she  marry.  Pelagius  : 
"  If  it  must  be  so  on  account  of  the  daughter's  will ;  for 
parents  ought  of  course  to  guard  till  the  legal  age  (is  reached), 
and  to  teach  what  is  better  (best)  ;  if,  however,  she  refuse, 
let  that  be  done  which  is  inevitable."  There  is  no  word 
here  of  insistence  on  obedience  even  before  the  legal  age. 

Ephesians  vi.  1,  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord. 
Pelagius  :  "  He  prepares  them  for  the  training  (disciplinae) 
by  which  he  orders  them  to  be  trained  (erudiri)  by  their 
parents  in  a  godly  way."  There  is  more  teaching  than  dis- 
cipline here  again. 

Ephesians  vi.  4,  And,  (ye)  fathers,  provoke  not  your  children 
to  wrath  ;  but  nurture  them  in  the  chastening  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord.  Pelagius  :  "  Whether  by  beating  them  to  ex- 
cess and  unreasonably,  or,  lest  by  provoking  them  to  worldly 
pursuits,  you  make  them  learn  to  be  ill-tempered  :  but 
train  them  in  the  lessons  of  the  divine  law.  Such  are  the 
parents,  therefore,  that  he  teaches  sons  (children)  to  obey." 
Note  the  qualification  of  the  last  sentence. 

Colossians  in.  20,  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  all  things, 
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for  this  is  well-pleasing  in  the  Lord.  Pelagius  omitted  this 
verse  altogether,  as  the  manuscripts,  of  various  provenance, 
unanimously  attest.  Needless  to  say,  there  is  also  no 
comment  on  them.  The  fact  that  he  had  commented  on 
Ephesians  vi.  1  as  above,  is  hardly  sufficient  reason  for  the 
omission  of  the  verse  and  comment  here.  There  is  no 
parallel  case,  but  instead  we  often  find  a  note  repeated, 
where  a  parallel  passage  occurs.  As  the  notes  are  glossarial, 
there  are  hardly  any  backward  or  forward  references  in 
the  commentary. 

I  trust  that  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  evidence  here 
given  is  to  remove  my  suggestion  from  the  realm  of  mere 
fancy. 

A.  SOUTER. 


PROFESSOR  ROBERTSON'S  NEW  TESTAMENT 
GRAMMAR* 

THIS  is  a  large  book ;  it  contains  fourteen  hundred  pages, 
and  each  page  runs  on  an  average  to  about  four  hundred 
words.  Here  and  there  a  slight  amount  of  repetition  occurs, 
and  some  space  might  have  been  saved  in  the  third  part 
of  the  splendid  index.  Most  indices  of  texts,  in  volumes 
of  this  kind,  are  compiled  on  Dryden's  principle  : — 

"These  are  the  chief;  to  number  o'er  the  rest, 
And  stand  like  Adam  numbering  every  beast, 
Were  weary  work." 

But  those  who  have  helped  Professor  Robertson  in  the 
index  have  not  been  weary.  It  is  an  uncommon  experience 
to  find  an  index  too  elaborate,  but  the  list  of  texts  here 
would  not  have  been^less  serviceable  if  it  had  been  restricted 
to  those  which  are  specially  handled,  and  thus  the  size  of 
the  volume  might  have  been  reduced  to  some  extent.  This 
is  a  detail,  however.  The  size  of  the  work  has  to  be  estimated 
in  view  of  its  aim.  It  is  remarkable  because  it  is  large, 
but  it  is  large  because  it  is  remarkable.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  a  complete  grammar.  Schmiedel  stopped  his  revision 
of  Winer  fifteen  years  ago  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence. 
Professor  Moulton's  work  has  not  got  past  its  first  volume 
yet.  It  is  true,  we  have  Blass's  work,  which,  especially  in 
Debrunner's  hands,  gives  an  up-to-date,  adequate  sketch 
of  the  subject.  But  Professor  Robertson  has  the  credit  of 
having  brought  out  first  a  complete  New  Testament  Gram- 
mar, in  the  light  of  modern  research,  on  the  lines  of  Jannaris 
rather  than  of  Blass.  America  has  out-distanced  both 
England  and  Germany  in  this  department,  and  we  con- 
gratulate the  author  heartily  on  his  feat.  He  explains 

1  A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  in  the  Light   of  Historical 
Research.     By  A.  T.  Robertson,  D.D.,  LL.D.     (Hodder  &  Stoughton.) 
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how  he  inherited  the  task  from  Broadus.  "  He  was  a  disciple 
of  Gessner  Harrison,  of  Virginia,  who  was  the  first  scholar 
in  America  to  make  use  of  Bopp's  Vergleichende  Gram- 
matik"  And  this  illustrates  the  second  feature  of  the 
work,  which  is  responsible  for  its  size — viz.,  the  fact  that  it 
keeps  in  close  touch  with  comparative  philology,  and  also 
includes  a  history  of  the  subject.  The  student  is  provided 
with  not  only  materials  for  exegesis  proper,  but  also  data 
for  following  the  course  of  opinion  on  disputed  points  and 
copious  references  to  articles,  pamphlets,  and  books.  New 
Testament  Greek  is  viewed  in  relation  to  other  languages, 
ancient  and  modern.  A  skilful  teacher  will  know  how 
much  of  the  book  needs  to  be  mastered  by  the  ordinary 
student.  Several  chapters  or  sections  of  chapters  are  too 
good  for  any  one  except  a  fairly  advanced  worker ;  others 
condescend  to  weaker  vessels.  But  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
too  highly  of  the  hard  and  long  research  which  must  have 
gone  to  the  making  of  the  book  from  beginning  to  end.  It 
is  "  designed  for  advanced  students  in  theological  schools, 
for  the  use  of  teachers,  for  scholarly  pastors  who  wish  a 
comprehensive  grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Greek  on 
the  desk  for  constant  use  [may  their  tribe  increase  !],  for 
all  who  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  New  Testament,  or 
who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  language,  and  for  libra- 
ries." Unless  ours  is  a  singularly  ungrateful  generation, 
there  must  be  many  in  these  circles  who  will  appreciate  the 
wide,  patient,  and  careful  scholarship  which  underlies  Dr. 
Robertson's  pages.  Some  will  pass,  but  we  hope  that  more 
will  pause,  for  their  own  sake  as  well  as  for  his. 

The  introduction  (pp.  1-139)  sketches  the  new 
and    meterials    in    Greek    philology    and    grammar. 
rest  of  the  book  is  divided,  usefully  rather  than  correctly, 
into  Accidence  and  Syntax.     The  underlying  principle  is 
that  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  forms  a  natural  phase 
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in  the  development  of  the  Hellenistic  Koine ;  this  is  no 
longer  a  disputed  position,  but  Professor  Robertson  states 
the  case  for  it  at  some  length,  and  shows  how  it  has  had  to  be 
fought  for  and  won  quite  recently.  On  the  vexed  question 
of  ^Semitisms  he  writes  reasonably  and  moderately.  But 
here  and  there  he  seems  to  ignore  what  is  fairly  strong 
evidence  for  Aramaic  influence  ;  for  example,  the  aorist 
(eicdOiaav)  in  Matt,  xxiii.  2  is  not  "  certainly  gnomic,'* 
and  the  curious  construction  in  Luke  xxiii.  15  (p.  534)  may 
be  yielded  to  Wellhausen  as  an  Aramaism,  with  one  or  two 
other  instances  in  the  Synoptic  gospels.  As  he  himself 
admits,  "  the  presumption  is  now  clearly  against  a  Hebraism. 
But,  after  all,  one  has  the  conviction  that  the  joy  of  new 
discovery  has  to  some  extent  blurred  the  vision  of  Deissmann 
and  Moulton  to  the  remaining  Hebraisms,  which  do  not, 
indeed,  make  Hebraic  Greek  or  a  peculiar  dialect  "  (p.  91). 
The  LXX  may  well  have  affected  the  Koine  in  Alexandria  ; 
such  local  influences  are  not  impossible,  and  to  them  we 
have  to  add  the  passage  of  the  oral  tradition  of  the  words 
of  Jesus  from  Aramaic  into  the  Greek  of  the  gospels. 

The  closing  pages  of  the  introduction  diverge  to  discuss 
the  individual  styles  of  the  New  Testament  writers.  In 
connexion  with  the  language  of  Ephesians  and  the  Pastorals, 
Albani's  essays  might  have  been  noted,  and  it  seems  rash 
to  add  that  in  the  case  of  the  latter  "  criticism  is  coming 
more  to  the  acceptance  of  all  of  them  [i.e.,  the  Pauline 
corpus]  as  genuine."  Professor  Robertson  gently  chides 
the  present  writer  for  positiveness  in  maintaining  that  the 
Apocalypse  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  were  written  by  different 
hands.  I  agree  that  doubts  are  wiser  than  certainties  here, 
but  his  own  hypothesis  (repeated  on  p.  416)  that  "  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  composed  in  Patmos  in  some  excitement,  and 
possibly  without  careful  revision,  while  the  gospel  and  first 
epistle  probably  had  care  and  the  assistance  of  cultured 
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friends  "  (p.  137),  is  much  more  ingenious  than  satisfactory, 
and  the  evidence  of  style  and  language  here,  as  elsewl 
requires  to  be  taken  with  a  wider  induction  of  data. 

On  the  broader  field  of  accidence  and  syntax  the  author 
proves  himself  an  enthusiastic  grammarian,  who  is  ready 
to  take  over  now  and  then  some  of  the  territory  which 
legitimately  belongs  to  the  lexicographer  or  to  the  commen- 
tator. He  is  also  a  master  of  technical  and  comparative  phi- 
lology, and  the  references  to  Modern  Greek  are  particularly 
timely,  especially  for  the  teacher.  From  Anglo-Saxon  it  is 
possible  to  find  some  additional  parallels  and  illustrations; 
for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  dative  (p.  536),  which  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  though  not  in  New  Testament  Greek,  is  used 
for  the  notion  of  time,  and  also  in  the  case  of  eVt  (p.  601), 
for  which  there  is  a  parallel  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  on.  An 
old  writer  called  the  prepositions  in  New  Testament  Greek 
"  montes  doctrinarum,"  and  Professor  Robertson  has  fully 
recognised  their  theological  importance ;  they  are  treated 
at  length  and  in  detail.  It  might  have  been  well  to  note 
the  possibility  of  a  different  rendering  of  aim  in  Heb.  xi 
however  (p.  574),  and  on  p.  629  a  parallel  in  the  readings 
of  Job  i.  5  (LXX)  should  have  been  marked  for  the  meaning 
of  vTrep.  The  remarks  on  the  literary  plural  (pp.  406-407) 
are  adequate,  but  to  say  that  "  Jesus  seems  to  use  it  in 
John  iii.  1 1  "  is  to  leave  something  unsaid.  Another  passage 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  which  needs  fuller  comment  is  John  i. 
41  (p.  549) ;  the  conjecture  TT/JOH  for  the  TT/J^TO?  and  Trpwrov 
of  the  MSS.  is  very  convincing.  The  chapters  on  the  tenses 
and  moods  ought  to  make  the  obscurities  of  the  subject  c! 
to  the  student.  The  gradual  disappearance  of  the  future 
participle  and  the  preference  of  the  perfect  to  the  aorist 
participle  are  corroborated  by  the  evidence  of  the  apostolic 
fathers,  even  when  the  data  collected  by  Mr.  IF.  B.  Robison 
in  his  recent  monograph  on  the  syntax  of  the  participle  in 
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the  apostolic  fathers  is  critically  sifted.  On  p.  964  the 
use  of  OIOTI  for  on  may  be  illustrated  from  Polybius, 
where  the  former  seems  to  be  used  after  a  preceding  vowel 
in  order  to  avoid  hiatus ;  a  similar  practice  may  explain 
the  interchange  of  o>?  and  <m,  and  of  Trr)\i/cos  and  77X1/^09. 
Now  and  then  positions  are  stated  rather  strongly  for  some 
tastes,  as  on  p.  864,  where  it  is  maintained  that  the  aorist 
participle  in  indirect  discourse  "  is  absolutely  timeless, 
not  even  relatively  past."  But  it  is  fair  to  say  that  these 
unqualified  statements  are  the  exception,  and  on  subtle 
points  like  the  historic  present  and  the  aoristic  present 
perfect  the  data  are  marshalled  with  true  precision.  The 
division  of  the  materials  for  voice,  tense,  and  mood,  in 
which  Professor  Robertson  agrees  independently  with 
Jannaris,  is  on  the  whole  justified  by  its  results  ;  it  attains 
clearness,  which,  after  all,  is  the  main  thing  in  so  ramified 
a  field.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  section  on  the 
particles,  which,  it  is  rightly  said,  are  usually  treated  by 
grammarians  in  quite  an  unsatisfactory  fashion.  Here 
"  the  New  Testament  is  in  the  vernacular  /coivrj,  but  even 
so  it  does  not  reproduce  to  any  extent  the  witchery  of  the 
old  Greek  particles.  Time  has  worn  them  down  very 
much  "  (p.  1,145).  Still  less,  we  may  add,  is  it  possible  to 
reproduce  several  of  the  shades  of  meaning  in  our  English. 
We  lay  down  this  book  with  a  sincere  appreciation  of 
the  labour  which  has  gone  to  its  making,  with  a  cordial 
recognition  of  its  aim,  and  with  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  the 
author  for  the  real  service  he  has  done  to  the  science  of 
New  Testament  grammar.  It  is  a  credit  to  American 
scholarship  to  have  produced  a  volume  of  this  scope  and 
excellence.  Many  scattered  rays  of  light  are  focussed  in 
these  pages,  with  a  skill  which  betrays  a  philologist  of 
ability.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  the  reader  is  put  on 
the  track  of  some  line  of  investigation,  which  he  might  easily 
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have  missed,  or  sent  to  some  quarter  for  information  upon 
a  point  which  requires  special  discussion.  But  the  book 
caters  for  more  than  the  philologist,  and  it  should  be  read 
with  this  in  view.  "  I  joyfully  recognise  that  grammar  is 
nothing  unless  it  reveals  the  thought  and  emotion  hidden  in 
language.  It  is  just  because  Jesus  is  greater  than  Socrates 
and  Plato,  and  all  the  Greek  thinkers  and  poets,  that  we 
care  so  much  what  Luke  and  Paul  and  John  have  to  tell 
about  Him.  The  chief  treasure  of  the  Greek  tongue  is  the 
New  Testament.  No  toil  is  too  great  if  by  means  of  it  men 
are  enabled  to  understand  more  exactly  the  mind  of  Christ  " 
(pp.  1,207-1,208).  Parsing  is  a  prosaic  business  at  the 
best,  and  a  preliminary  business.  But,  so  far  as  it  en* 
into  the  discipline  of  understanding  the  New  Testament, 
it  is  fully  commended  by  Professor  Robertson.  He  justifies 
and  sanctifies  it.  Perhaps  the  results  which  he  desiderates 
will  be  absorbed  by  editors  and  such  persons  rather  than 
directly  by  ordinary  students ;  they  may  filter  down  to 
preachers  even,  instead  of  being  picked  up  by  the  latter 
from  the  pages  of  this  grammar,  unless  there  are  more 
preachers  and  students  than  one  imagines  who  still  believe 
in  studying  the  text  for  themselves  instead  of  using  homileti- 
cal  makeshifts.  But  in  any  case  the  hard,  true  work  of  this 
grammar  will  not  be  thrown  away.  It  is  a  remarkable 
achievement,  from  whatever  angle  it  is  considered. 

It  would  not  be  right  to  close  without  a  word  of  praise 
for  the  admirable  printing  of  the  book,  both  in  the  Greek 
and  in  the  English  type.  The  accuracy  of  the  references 
and  quotations  is  also  excellent  when  one  considers  the 
enormous  mass  of  material  which  must  have  been  hand 
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THIS  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  work  which  is  quite  indis- 
pensable to  the  student  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  It 
supplements  Thayer's  edition  of  Grimm  by  furnishing  each 
word,  or  practically  each  important  word,  with  illustra- 
tions drawn  mainly  from  the  vernacular  Greek  of  the  papyri 
and  even  of  the  inscriptions.  This  material  has  come  to 
light  since  Thayer  wrote,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  old  mean- 
ings should  in  some  cases  be  altered  or  modified.  What 
the  authors  print  is  not  simply  quotations  to  be  added  to 
Thayer-Grimm's  list ;  they  show,  from  the  papyri,  how 
we  may  have  to  revise  our  interpretations  of  some  New 
Testament  terms,  in  view  of  their  usage  in  the  current  lan- 
guage. And  even  when  the  material  is  not  important,  it 
is  generally  interesting,  just  because  it  is  so  unliterary. 

At  the  same  time,  the  authors  have  been  better  than 
their  word  in  the  sub- title.  The  papyri  are  not  always  un- 
literary, and  we  do  get  occasional  citations  from  documents 
and  sources  which  never  ran  the  risk  of  being  consigned 
to  the  ancient  equivalent  for  the  waste-paper  basket.  No 
one  will  object  to  the  authors  for  exercising  some  freedom 
of  choice  in  this  matter.  "  Strict  consistency  would,  no 
doubt,  demand  that  we  should  either  abstain  altogether 
from  literary  illustration,  or  aim  at  supplying  as  fully  as 
possible  any  such  material  which  might  be  new."  We  are 
glad  that  they  evaded  the  prongs  of  this  dilemma,  and  we 
feel  sure  that  their  practice,  as  shown  in  this  part,  will  be 
recognised  as  sound.  To  be  adequate  is  not  always  the 
same  thing  as  to  be  exhaustive.  Few,  if  any,  scholars  in 

1  The  Vocabulary  of  the  Greek  Testament.  Illustrated  from  the  papyri 
and  other  non-literary  sources.  By  J.  H.  Moulton,  D.D.,  D.Theol.,  and 
George  Milligan,  D.D.  Part  I.  (Hodder  &  Stoughton,  1914,  pp.  100. 
6*.  net.) 
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this  country  know  the  immense  ramifications  of  the  papyri 
as  Dr.  Moulton  and  Dr.  Milligan  do ;  instead  of  venturing 
to  criticise  them  for  what  they  ought  to  have  done  or  left 
undone,  we  should  all  be  congratulating  both  them  and 
ourselves  upon  this  word-book.  It  is  a  work  of  immense 
research,  of  extraordinary  interest,  and  of  singular  ability. 
It  is  also  dressed  as  it  deserves.  The  print  is  clear ;  the 
dark  Greek  type  is  a  help  to  the  eyes  ;  and  we  bless  the 
publishers  for  giving  us  a  good  margin  to  the  page,  for  anno- 
tations. 

One  or  two  casual  annotations  may  be  set  down  here, 
partly  by  way  of  query.  On  page  2  the  authors  refuse  to 
accept  <t>i\eiv  and  aya-rrav  as  synonyms  in  John  xxi.  15-17. 
This  is  rather  surprising.  They  plead  that  "  in  so  severely 
simple  a  writer  as  John  it  is  extremely  hard  to  reconcile 
ourselves  to  a  meaningless  use  of  synonyms,  where  the  point 
would  seem  to  lie  in  the  identity  of  the  word  employed.'* 
Surely  "  meaningless  "  is  too  severe  an  adjective  in  this  con- 
nexion. Elsewhere  in  the  Gospel  the  two  verbs  are  used 
as  synonyms  (cf.  xi.  3,  5,  36,  xiii.J  23  =  xx.  2,  iii.  35  = 
v.  20,  xiv.  22  =  xvi.  27,  etc.),  and  in  the  light  of  the  general 
New  Testament  usage  it  is  hard  to  attach  any  distinctive 
meanings  to  the  two  words  in  chap.  xxi.  without  ultra- 
refinement.  For  example,  the  use  of  dya-rav  in  John  xii. 
43  and  1  John  ii.  15,  together  with  the  use  of  <t>i\elv  in 
1  Corinthians  xvi.  22  and  Revelation  iii.  19,  make  it  very 
difficult  to  agree  that  "  in  the  New  Testament  aya-rrav  is 
purged  of  all  coldness,  and  is  deeper  than  <£iA.eu>,  though 

latter  remains  more  human."     It  is  a  point  of  exep 
of  course,  which  is  in  dispute  still.    However,  one  is  grate- 
ful to  the  authors  for  remembering  the  exegete  as  well  as 
the  lexicographer  and  the  philologist,  now  and  th* 

On    dyaTrrj,  Dr.    Moulton   contributes   a   supplement 
note  to  The  Expository  Times  for  December,  p.  139. 
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On  aOavaala,  Mr.  Conybeare  has  a  note  in  his  Monuments 
of  Early  Christianity  (p.  45),  pointing  to  the  distinction 
between  it  and  "  life  eternal." 

Gradenwitz  (pp.  81  f.)  shows  that  appa/3a)v  meant  "  a  con- 
siderable proportion  "  in  the  vernacular. 

Psichari  (pp.  204-205)  points  out  how  acfravtjs  displaced 
a^avro?  in  the  prose  of  the  Attic  period  so  effectively  that 
the  latter  does  not  begin  to  reappear  in  prose  until  the 
Hellenistic  period. 

Herwerden  sums  up  the  meaning  of  aTrdrcop  (p.  55)  in  the 
papyri  as  "  spurii,  incerto  patre  nati." 

Rabbinic  material  naturally  lay  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
vocabulary,  but  the  Midrashic  illustrations  of  a^ypov 
(=  chaff)  in  John  the  Baptist's  preaching  (p.  100),  which 
Klein  printed  in  Preuschen's  Zeitschrift  ii.  343  f.,  are 
apposite. 

ao-TTtXo?  (p.  86)  is  now  found  in  the  Christian  prayer  dis- 
covered in  the  fourth  century  (end)  papyrus  which  C. 
Schmidt  has  edited  for  the  Heinrici- Festschrift  (p.  69) : 
"  Thou  hast  redeemed  us  with  the  precious  and  unde filed 
blood  of  Thine  only  Son."  R.  A.  Hoffmann's  paper  in  the 
same  Festschrift  (pp.  130-139)  is  to  be  compared  with  the 
note  as  a%eLp07rolr)TO<$. 

The  editors  ask  whether  avecns  in  Acts  xxiv.  23  can  be 
a  kind  of  liber  a  custodia,  and  quote  my  rendering  :  "  allow 
him  some  freedom."  One  of  the  passages  which  I  had  in 
mind  when  I  translated  the  clause  thus,  was  Josephus's 
description  of  Agrippa's  detention  in  Rome  (Antiq.  xviii. 
235),  where  avecrt?  suggests  an  idea  of  this  kind. 

On  p.  24  we  may  compare  the  colloquial  use  of  dXoyaxim 
Cic.  Ad.  Ait.  vi.  5,  where  it  means  "  without  (giving)  any 
reason." 

The  linguistic  parallel  to  Heb.  v.  9  from  "  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus  "  (p.  15)  is  not  so  close  as  the  anticipation  of  the  phrase 
in  Philo  (De  Agricultura  22). 
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On  p.  36  it  is  suggested  that  "  the  essential  idea  "  of 
avoLTrava-Ls  "  is  that  of  a  respite  or  temporary  rest  as  a  pre- 
paration for  future  toil."  This  may  suit  Philemon  7,  but 
it  is  inadequate  to  Matthew  xi.  27. 

Considerable  use  has  been  made  of  Vettius  Valens,  the 
astrological  writer.  In  his  recent  monograph,  Aus  der 
Offenbarung  Johannis  (1914),  Herr  Franz  Boll  has  an 
appendix  (pp.  130  f.)  of  parallels  from  astrological  G^eek 
authors,  which  he  offers  as  "  a  small  contribution  to  the 
Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  quod  est  in  votis."  Dr. 
Moulton  and  Dr.  Milligan  have  not  attempted  to  produce 
a  complete  New  Testament  lexicon,  but  they  have  begun 
to  give  us  what  we  had  long  desired,  and  all  students  of 
New  Testament  Greek  will  hope  that  the  issue  of  the  remain- 
ing parts  of  this  fascinating  and  suggestive  work  will  not 
be  delayed  unduly  by  any  accidents  of  war  or  of  peace. 

JAMES  MOFFATT. 


THE   EEALIj.  Y   OF   THE   HISTORICAL   JESUS.1 

THE  last  generation  solved  the  problem  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  transformed  it  into  a  new  book.  It  is  the  task 
of  the  present  generation  to  face  the  problem  of  the  New 
Testament.  We  have  discovered  at  last  that  the  New 
Testament  cannot  be  kept  sacrosanct  from  criticism.  For 
years  the  Church  has  comforted  itself  with  the  thought ; 
"  Let  criticism  do  its  worst  with  the  Old  Testament — 
the  New  Testament  at  any  rate  is  safe.  Nothing  can 
impugn  its  veracity  or  invalidate  its  authority."  That 
illusion  is  now  completely  dissipated.  It  has  been  a  rude 
shock  to  those  who  felt  that  criticism  would  never  violate 
the  sanctity  of  the  New  Testament  any  more  than  Germany 
would  precipitate  a  European  war,  to  find  a  race  of  scholars 
suddenly  spring  up  and  assail  the  inner  fortress  of  the 
Christian  faith — the  reality  of  the  person  of  Jesus.  When 
Drews  and  Kalthoff  first  dropped  their  bomb  and  startled 
the  world  by  propounding  the  question,  Did  Jesus  ever 
live  at  all  ?  and  answered  it  by  telling  us  that  the  Gospel 
narrative  was  myth  and  not  fact,  we  in  England  at  any 
rate  felt  that  a  certain  type  of  scholarship  was  suffering 
from  a  fit  of  delirium  and  had  gone  well-nigh  demented. 
We  treated  it  as  beneath  our  notice — a  freak  of  criticism — 
to  be  pitied  rather  than  answered.  And  when  the  Rational- 
ist press  began  to  issue  books  in  support  of  the  movement, 
and  writers  in  the  Hibbert  Journal  to  patronise  it  and  even 
assume  that  it  had  made  out  its  case,  we  still  felt  that  it 

1  A  public  lecture  delivered  at  New  College,  London. 
VOL.  ix.  MARCH,  1915.  13 
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was    merely    a    Continental    eccentricity    communicating 
itself  to  the  theological  libertines  of  our  own  land. 

The  time  has  come,  however,  when  we  are  bound  to 
take  up  the  challenge,  unless  we  want  the  case  to  go  against 
us  by  default.  You  remember  Lewis  Carroll's  remark  : 
"What  I  tell  you  three  times  is  true."  Well,  this 
myth  theory  has  been  said  more  than  three  times, 
and  people  are  beginning  to  believe  there  is  something 
in  it.  It  is  never  wise  or  prudent  to  despise  an  attack, 
however  ludicrous  it  may  appear.  We  cannot  afford  to 
allow  the  citadel  of  Christianity  to  be  shelled  with  impunity, 
however  wild  the  firing  may  be,  or  the  rumour  will  gain 
ground  that  we  have  capitulated  to  the  foe. 

We  have  ourselves  to  thank  very  largely  for  the  attack. 
It  is  the  persistent  effort  which  has  been  too  often  made 
by  Christians  to  place  the  New  Testament  above  criticism 
and  above  the  ordinary  principles  of  historical  research 
that  is  responsible  for  the  violent  swing  of  the  pendulum 
in  the  direction  of  Drews  and  Kalthoff.  We  have  tried 
to  prove  too  much,  and  now  the  taunt  is  flung  in  our  face  : 
"  You  can  prove  nothing  at  all."  We  have  been  so  jealous 
for  the  historicity  of  every  detail — for  every  jot  and  tittle 
of  the  narrative — that  we  have  brought  upon  ourselves 
the  inevitable  recoil.  We  have  twisted  exegesis  and  done 
violence  to  the  canons  of  historical  criticism  in  our  efforts 
to  prove  that  "all  is  true,"  and  this  is  our  nemesis.  We 
are  now  told  that  nothing  is  true,  and  that  the  Gospels 
are  a  fairy-tale  from  beginning  to  end. 

Now  it  will  be  sheer  folly  for  us  to  take  up  the  position, 
which  is  often  adopted,  that  the  success  or  failure  of  this 
attack  cannot  possibly  affect  the  Christian  position 
have  the  Christian  ideas  and  the  Christian  experience," 
it  is  sometimes  argued.  "  These  are  the  essential  things, 
and  they  are  independent  of  t lie  historical  narrative.  What 
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do  the  facts  matter  ?  Let  the  facts  go  if  they  have  to 
go  ;  the  Christian  truths  are  imperishable,  and  no  one 
can  rob  us  of  them.  If  we  lose  the  historical  Jesus  we 
have  still  the  Christ-idea,  and  that  is  what  really  counts. 
What  difference  does  it  make  to  a  man  who  is  living  a 
life  of  fellowship  with  God  and  enjoying  the  Divine  com- 
munion and  experiencing  the  power  of  grace  in  his  heart, 
whether  Jesus  ever  walked  the  hills  of  Galilee  or  suffered 
a  violent  death  in  Jerusalem  ?  Why  should  we  be  *  cribb'd, 
cabin 'd,  and  confm'd  '  in  the  narrow  valley  of  history, 
when  we  can  roam  at  large  over  the  broad  plains  of  thought 
and  emotion  ?  Why  build  upon  the  shifting  sand  of  dubious 
facts,  when  the  impregnable  rock  of  Christian  experience 
affords  us  a  sure  foundation  for  our  faith  ?  History  is 
always  contingent  and  uncertain,  and  can  never  yield 
us  the  necessary  and  invincible  convictions  that  alone 
can  keep  the  spirit  alive.  Let  the  critics  and  the  historians 
fight  out  their  battles  as  they  may.  We  may  view  the 
result  of  their  conflicts  with  the  most  supreme  indifference. 
In  the  clear  upper  air  of  the  mountain-top,  with  the  vision 
of  God  dazzling  our  eyes,  and  the  bracing  breezes  of  the 
Spirit  blowing  all  around  us,  the  puny  efforts  of  the  earth- 
bound  investigators  in  the  field  of  history  seem  futile  and 
absurd.  The  ]  facts  are  but  '  as  the  small  dust  of  the 
balance.'  Let  us  rid  ourselves  of  their  incubus,  and  then 
we  shall  be  able  to  breathe  and  live." 

This  argument  seems  specious  and  plausible  *until  we 
come  to  examine  it,  but  it  bursts  like  a  bubble  at  the  first 
touch  of  criticism.  It  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
"ideas  govern  the  world,"  and  that  so  long  as  the  ideas 
exist  nothing  else  is  needed.  It  would  be  much  more 
true,  however,  to  say  that  "  personalities  govern  the  world." 
Ideas  are  the  mere  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  life  until  they 
are  embodied  in  Personality,  and  directly  this  embodiment 
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rs,  history  results.  What  Christianity  offers  the  world 
is  not  merely  a  set  of  ideas,  but  the  Incarnation  of  those 
ideas  in  the  life  of  the  Son  of  God — a  much  more  important 
thing. 

Tho'  truths  in  manhood  darkly  join 
Deep-seated  in  our  mystic  frame, 
We  yield  all  blessing  to  the  name 
Of  Him  that  made  them  current  coin. 

And  so  the  word  had  breath,  and  wrought 
With  human  hands  the  Creed  of  Creeds, 
In  loveliness  of  perfect  deeds 
More  strong  than  all  poetic  thought. 

Even  if  we  were  to  grant  for  the  sake  of  argument  that 
the  Christian  ideas  could  have  come  into  existence  with- 
out the  Christian  facts,  it  would  be  an  incalculable  loss 
if  we  were  robbed  of  the  personality  of  Him  who  made 
them  "current  coin."  Vague  floating  generalities  about 
God  and  truth  and  repentance  and  self-sacrifice  would 
never  have  created  a  moral  lever  that  was  strong  enough 
to  move  the  world.  Take  away  the  personal  Jesus,  and 
you  reduce  the  Christian  faith  to  a  nebulous  and  shadowy 
sentimentality,  which  cannot  but  fail  to  grip  the  heart 
and  dominate  the  soul. 

But  it  is  an  unthinkable  hypothesis  to  suppose  that- 
Christian  ideas  originated  independently  of  the  Christian 
facts.  It  was  not  Christian  experience  that  created  the 
person  of  Jesus — it  was  the  person  of  Jesus  that  created 
Christian  experience.  I  will  not  stay  at  the  present  moment 
to  prove  so  axiomatic  a  proposition.  It  is  written  broad 
all  over  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament.  There  is  not 
a  single  writer  in  the  New  Testament  who  did  not  believe 
in  the  fact  of  a  Historic  Christ,  and  you  must  tear  your 
New  Testament  to  tatters  before  you  can  maintain  that 
the  Christian  truths  arose  as  if  by  magic  without  the  teach- 
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ing  and  life  of  a  personal  founder.  And  just  as  the  origin 
of  Christian  experience  cannot  be  explained  without  the 
Gospel  narrative,  I  venture  to  assert  that  it  could  not 
even  be  maintained  if  that  narrative  were  destroyed.  Anni- 
hilate the  figure  of  Jesus  to-day  and  you  will  annihilate 
Christian  experience  to-morrow.  How  can  you  keep 
the  sense  of  redemption,  in  the  Christian  meaning  of  the 
term,  if  you  hold  that  the  death  upon  the  Cross  is  a  fiction 
and  a  myth  ?  How  can  you  live  a  life  of  fellowship  with 
the  Risen  Lord  if  He  never  rose  from  the  dead,  and  Christ 
is  only  an  idea  and  not  a  reality  ?  Theism  and  Mysticism 
of  course  in  some  shape  or  form  might  still  survive,  but 
Theism  and  Mysticism  are  not  Christianity.  To  sit  lightly 
to  the  Christian  facts  is  simple  suicide.  If  the  facts  ever 
have  to  go,  the  downfall  of  Christianity  in  any  true  sense 
of  the  term  will  be  as  inevitable  as  fate  itself. 

In  contending,  therefore,  for  the  reality  of  the  Historical 
Jesus  and  the  substantial  truth  of  the  Gospel  narrative, 
we  are  fighting,  not  for  some  outpost  of  immaterial  value, 
but  for  the  central  citadel  of  our  religion.  The  issues 
that  hang  in  the  balance  are  vital  and  supreme. 

It  will  not  be  possible  for  me  in  the  present  lecture  to 
marshal  all  the  evidence  upon  which  the  Christian  case 
rests.  That  would  need  a  series  of  lectures  and  an  exam- 
ination of  critical  minutiae  which  are  not  susceptible  of 
popular  treatment  before  a  general  audience.  I  can  only 
hope  to  touch  in  broad  outline  one  or  two  of  the  most 
prominent  features  of  the  controversy,  and  I  shall  have 
to  content  myself  in  the  main  with  resisting  the  attack 
rather  than  with  the  attempt  to  develop  a  scientific  Chris- 
tian apologetic. 

The  Christian  Gospels  have  existed  now  for  nineteen 
centuries,  and  the  person  of  Jesus  has  dominated  the  his- 
tory of  our  Western  world.  They  are  therefore  in  posses- 
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sion,  and  possession  is  nine-tenths  of  the  law.  If  they 
are  to  be  dislodged,  the  onus  probandi  must  rest  with  the 
attack.  The  great  problem  which  Drews  and  Kalthoflf 
have  to  face  is  this  :  If  the  Gospels  are  a  fairy-tale  and 
the  figure  of  Jesus  a  myth,  how  did  they  come  into  existence  ; 
and  how  did  they  manage  to  foist  themselves  upon  the 
world  ?  The  portrait  of  Jesus  holds  the  field.  If  there 
was  no  reality  behind  it,  how  was  it  first  projected  into 
history  ?  The  critical  nihilists  are  bound  to  find  an  answer 
to  this  question  before  they  can  take  a  single  valid  step 
in  the  substantiation  of  their  position. 

Now  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  person  of  Jesus 
is  not  the  creation  of  a  great  dramatist.  The  k  Gospels 
are  not  a  drama  at  all  in  the  technical  sense  of 
the  term.  We  cannot  compare  Jesus  to  the  (Ed 
of  Sophocles,  or  the  Agamemnon  of  ^Eschylus,  or  the 
Faust  of  Goethe,  or  the  Hamlet  of  Shakespeare.  These 
are  simply  characters  in  a  play,  and  though  they  are 
more  familiar  to  us  than  many  historical  personages,  no- 
body ever  dreams  of  regarding  them  as  anything  more 
than  children  of  the  imagination.  Jesus  has  never  been 
and  can  never  be  regarded  as  a  dramatis  persona  :  from 
the  very  first  the  Church  and  the  world  alike  have  looked 
upon  Him  as  an  actual  man  "  whose  feet  have  toiled  along 
our  pathways  rough,  whose  lips  drawn  human  breath.'* 
Besides,  the  dramatist  who  evolved  from  his  imagination 
the  character  of  Jesus  would  take  rank  among  the  gods 
of  literature  ;  and  no  one  has  ever  claimed  such  a  position 
for  the  simple  evangelists  of  the  New  Testament.  T 
is  no  evidence  at  all  to  show  that  they  possessed  creative 
genius  equal  to  the  task  of  inventing  the  great  figure  of 
Christ.  The  man  who  could  create  that  figure  out  of  his 
imagina  >uld  be  a  greater  genius  than  th< 

of  his  dream,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  credit  the 
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historians  of  the  Gospels  with  such  transcendent  powers. 

If  such  a  theory  as  this  had  been  put  forward  it  would 
have  been  intelligible  at  any  rate,  even  though  it  were 
quite  impossible.  But  the  actual  explanation  which  is 
suggested  does  not  appear  to  me  to  possess  even  this  merit. 
We  are  gravely  assured  that  the  figure  of  Jesus  is  the  natural 
precipitate  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  age.  In  the  first 
century  of  our  era  the  air  was  full  of  religious  and  philosophi- 
cal ideas.  The  Jewish  Apocalyptic  writers  had  dreamed 
their  dreams  and  seen  their  visions.  A  new  ethical  note 
was  being  struck  by  the  Stoics.  A  fresh  interest  in  Greek 
philosophy  was  manifesting  itself  in  the  great  centres  of 
learning.  The  religious  rites  connected  with  the  Greek 
mysteries  were  capturing  the  imagination  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  and  gaining  innumerable  devotees.  There 
was  a  remarkable  revival  of  interest  in  the  Isis  and  Osiris 
cults  of  Egypt,  with  their  legends  of  a  dying  and  reviving 
God.  The  spirit  of  eclecticism,  which  was  the  most  promi- 
nent characteristic  of  the  Zeitgeist,  caused  all  these  types 
of  religion,  and  many  other  phases  of  faith  and  thought 
as  well,  to  meet  and  fuse ;  and  out  of  this  vortex — out 
of  this  clash  of  rival  spiritual  forces — somehow  or  other, 
the  person  of  Jesus  was  precipitated.  In  other  words, 
the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels  is  the  result  of  the  fortuitous  con- 
course of  the  religious  and  philosophical  atoms  which 
happened  to  be  in  existence  in  the  first  century. 

Now  if  it  had  been  maintained  that  the  Christian  religion 
was  in  its  origin  simply  an  eclectic  faith — an  amalgam 
of  all  that  was  best  in  the  existent  forms  of  belief — there 
would  have  been  something  to  be  said  for  the  position, 
for  Christianity  has  undoubtedly  points  of  affinity  with 
almost  every  known  phase  of  faith.  Such  a  theory  would 
not  of  course  carry  conviction  with  it,  for  Christianity  is 
a  seamless  robe,  and  not  a  patchwork  made  up  of  frag- 
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ments  taken  at  random  from  twenty  different  cults ;  but 
it  would  at  any  rate  be  within  the  bounds  of  possibility. 
The  argument  could  be  answered  ;  but  it  would  command 
respect,  and  we  should  not  be  able  to  cover  it  with  ridicule 
and  laugh  it  out  of  court. 

The  question  we  are  debating,  however,  is  not  concerned 
with  the  origin  of  the  Christian  ideas,  but  with  the  origin 
of  the  Christian  facts.  The  problem  is,  "  How  did  this 
farrago  of  odd  fragments  succeed  in  enshrining  itself  in 
an  imaginary  personality  like  that  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
and  when  it  had  done  so  manage  to  convince  the  whole 
world  that  this  imaginary  personality  was  not  a  lay-figure 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  showing  off  a  new  theological 
wardrobe,  but  an  actual  man  who  had  worn  our  human 
flesh  and  walked  the  wind-swept  hills  of  Galilee  ?  "  The 
history  of  religion  does  not  afford  a  single  parallel  to  such 
a  miracle  as  this. 

Myths  of  course  there  have  been  in  plenty  ;  but  myths 
belong  to  the  dawn  of  history.  The  mind  of  man  has 
been  accustomed  to  people  the  dim  hinterland  that  lies 
behind  the  period  when  actual  knowledge  commences 
with  mythical  figures,  both  human  and  divine.  In  the 
world's  infancy  imagination  ran  riot  and  conjured  up 
strange  beings  and  endowed  them  with  supernatural  powers. 
But  in  the  first  century  of  our  era  the  human  race  had 
long  since  grown  out  of  its  childhood.  Men  indulged  their 
fancy  in  art  and  poetry  just  as  they  do  to-day,  but  they 
did  not  create  contemporary  myths.  They  made  gods  out 
of  their  emperors,  of  course,  but  that  is  a  very  different 
thing,  because  the  emperors  actually  existed  before  the  act 
of  apotheosis.  The  theory  we  are  discussing  maintains 
that  Jesus  is  a  legendary  figure  who  never  lived  at  all. 
It  is  one  thing  to  create  a  Divine  Augustus  out  of  an  actual 
emperor;  it  is  quite  a  different  tiling  to  create  a  Divine 
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Christ  out  of  nothing  at  all.  What  people  seldom  realise 
is  that  Christianity  was  born  into  a  world  which  was  almost 
as  civilised  and  cultured  as  our  own,  except  for  the  achieve- 
ments of  modern  science.  The  Christ-myth,  as  these 
critics  are  so  fond  of  calling  it,  was  evolved,  not  in  some 
barbarian  tribe  on  the  fringe  of  civilisation,  but  in  the 
heart  of  the  great  Roman  Empire.  It  is  simply  useless 
to  cite  analogies  of  myths  that  have  arisen  among  semi- 
savage  peoples  just  emerging  out  of  the  animistic  stage. 
The  Roman  Empire  had  long  ago  "  put  away  childish 
things."  The  age  which  witnessed  the  rise  of  Christianity 
was  almost  at  the  same  intellectual  level  as  Europe  to-day. 

Let  us  try  to  imagine  a  modern  parallel.  Many  of  the 
tendencies  which  were  so  prominent  in  the  first  century 
have  come  to  the  front  again  in  our  modern  world.  We 
too  have  a  tendency  to  become  eclectic  in  our  tastes  and 
our  beliefs.  Our  Theosophical  movements  are  not  at 
all  unlike  certain  forms  of  speculation  which  existed  in 
the  Roman  Empire.  Now  picture  the  modern  Theosophists 
embodying  their  creed  in  an  imaginary  personality  and 
making  this  imaginary  personality  live  in  India  or  South 
Africa  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Is  it  at 
all  conceivable  that  the  whole  of  the  civilised  world  to- 
day, Theosophists  and  non-Theosophists  alike,  could  have 
been  brought  to  believe  that  this  imaginary  personality, 
this  figment  of  the  brain  of  the  Theosophists,  was  a  real 
man  who  actually  existed,  and  was  the  founder  of  the 
movement  ?  And  yet  this  is  exactly  what  critics  like 
Drews  are  trying  to  persuade  us  happened  in  the  first 
century.  A  theory  which  is  an  outrage  upon  common 
sense  when  it  is  tested  under  present-day  conditions  cannot 
surely  have  been  a  possibility  in  the  first  century. 

When  civilisation  has  reached  a  certain  point — and 
this  is  what  the  critics  fail  to  recognise — it  is  simply  impos- 
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sible  to  invent  a  contemporary  mythical  figure,  especially 
when  there  is  no  basis  of  fact  to  build  upon.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  third  century  an  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Neo-Platonists — who  were  beginning  to  realise  that  they 
could  not  compete  with  Christianity  unless  they  had  a 
Christ  of  their  own — to  do  exactly  what  Drews  supposes 
the  early  Christians  did  when  they  invented  the  personality 
of  their  founder.  The  Neo-Platonists  possessed  many 
advantages  which  the  Christians  lacked.  To  begin  with, 
they  had  a  historical  basis  to  work  upon.  They  took 
the  figure  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  who  was  a  magician 
and  teacher  of  repute  in  the  last  half  of  the  first  century 
of  our  era.  All  they  had  to  do,  therefore,  was  to  adapt 
the  life  of  Apollonius  to  their  own  needs,  drape  the  figure 
with  their  own  clothes  and  add  the  halo  of  divinity.  The 
task  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Philostratus,  one  of  the 
most  famous  philosophers  of  the  day.  The  enterprise 
was  backed  by  the  support  of  the  court,  the  Empress 
Julia  Domna  being  one  of  its  most  eager  advocates. 

Now  if  it  is  possible,  as  the  critics  say,  to  create  a  myth 
and  impose  it  upon  the  world,  why  did  the  Neo-Platonists, 
with  all  their  advantages,  fail  to  invent  a  rival  Christ  ? 
How  was  it  that  a  great  system  of  philosophy,  which  was 
able  to  command  the  highest  literary  skill  and  had  the 
eager  support  of  the  Court  and  the  world  of  fashion  at 
the  time — and  which,  moreover,  was  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  a  recognised  historical  figure  to  wear  its  drapery 
-—how  was  it,  I  ask,  that  this  great  system  of  philosophy 
found  itself  unable  to  do  for  Apollonius  what  the  despised 
Christian  sect  had  succeeded  in  achieving  for  their  Christ 
— without  any  of  the  advantages  which  Xco-Platonism 
possessed  ?  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  mythical  theory, 
how  is  it  that  Apollonius  of  Tyana  did  not  supersede  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  7  Why  did  the  elaborate  work  of  Philostratus 
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fall  still-born  upon  the  world,  while  the  simple  story  of 
the  Evangelists  won  universal  credence  ?  The  only  answer 
is  that  you  cannot  fool  the  world.  The  common  sense 
of  the  race  is  sufficiently  strong — at  any  rate  in  civilised 
lands — to  enable  men  to  distinguish  between  fact  and 
fiction  ;  and  the  common  sense  of  mankind  in  the  early 
centuries  recognised  that  Jesus  was  a  reality,  while  the 
greater  part  of  the  life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana  was  pure 
fiction. 

But  even  if  we  suppose  that  the  impossible  happened, 
and  that  by  some  inconceivable  miracle  out  of  the  welter 
and  chaos  of  conflicting  creeds  in  the  first  century,  an 
imaginary  figure  arose  as  if  by  magic  and  was  projected 
upon  the  field  of  history,  would  that  figure  have  assumed 
the  form  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  If  one  thing  is  certain, 
it  is  that  Jesus  does  not  incarnate  the  ideals  of  any  sect 
or  cult  that  existed  in  His  age  :  nor  does  He  represent  in 
any  sense  of  the  term  the  common  denominator  of  the 
various  phases  of  religious  belief  that  existed  at  the  time. 
The  very  last  thing  that  can  be  said  of  Jesus  is  that  He 
is  a  natural  child  of  the  Zeitgeist.  Points  of  contact  of 
course  there  are  between  His  teaching  and  some  elements 
in  most  of  the  religious  sects  of  the  time  ;  but  in  every 
case  the  differences  are  far  more  pronounced  than  the 
agreements — and  in  many  cases  it  is  the  accidents  rather 
than  the  essence  of  the  creed  and  the  cult  that  are  in  affinity 
with  Christianity.  We  know  from  classical  literature 
the  ideals  that  dominated  the  Grseco-Roman  world  at 
the  time — and  for  the  most  part  they  are  in  flat  contra- 
diction with  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

But  it  has  sometimes  been  argued  with  the  utmost 
seriousness  that  Jesus  is  the  blossom  of  the  great  Apocalyptic 
movement  that  exercised  such  a  tremendous  influence 
upon  Judaism  in  the  century  before  His  birth.  There 
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is  no  denying  the  fact,  of  course — and  no  well-informed 
Christian  scholar  wishes  to  deny  it — that  the  Apocalyptic 
movement  did  a  great  deal  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
advent  of  Jesus,  and  provided  some  very  valuable  categories 
for  the  interpretation  of  His  person.  But  I  venture  to 
affirm  that  no  man  who  has  made  a  real  and  independent 
study  of  Jewish  Apocalyptic  as  a  whole  could  ever  entertain 
the  idea  that  it  was  capable  of  evolving  a  personality  like 
the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels.  Jewish  Apocalyptic  might 
conceivably  have  come  to  its  fruitage  in  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tion— it  could  never  have  produced  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark, 
and  (in  spite  of  the  Testaments  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs) 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  We  may  confidently  throw 
out  a  challenge.  Let  any  man  who  feels  the  attraction 
of  this  theory  test  it  for  himself.  Let  him  steep  himself 
in  Jewish  Literature.  Let  him  read,  mark,  learn,  and 
inwardly  digest  the  contents  of  the  new  Oxford  Apocrypha 
and  Pseudepigrapha,  till  he  has  absorbed  its  spirit  and 
incorporated  the  very  essence  of  its  teaching.  And  then 
at  the  end  of  this  process,  when  he  is  so  soaked  in  Apocalyp- 
tic that  it  has  become  a  kind  of  second  nature  to  him,  let 
him  see  whether  there  rises  up  before  his  mind  the  vision 
of  the  Christ.  Nobody  who  honestly  made  this  experiment 
would  be  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the  hypothesis. 
Whatever  figure  the  Jewish  Apocalypses  conjure  up  before 
the  mind,  one  thing  is  quite  certain — it  is  not  the  figure 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

The  simple  fact  is  this.  So  far  from  being  the  amalgam 
and  resultant  of  the  religious  ideals  of  the  age,  Jesus  for 
the  most  part  was  in  radical  con! i ic-t  with  them. 
greatest  foe  was  always  the  conventional  religion  of  the 
time.  The  Jews  crucified  Him  because  they  considered 
Hi-  t<  uliing  an  outrage  upon  their  most  ch<  <  on- 

Tictions.     The  Graeco-Roman  world  rejec; 
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because  so  much  of  it  appeared  to  be  mere  foolishness. 
If  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  simply  a  garland  of  the  best 
religious  ideas  of  the  period — if  it  is  simply  the  survival 
and  embodiment  of  the  fittest  thought  culled  from  all 
the  existing  sects — why  did  it  challenge  so  much  criticism 
and  rouse  so  much  opposition  ?  Why  the  persecutions  ? 
Why  the  martyrdoms  ?  Why  did  the  Roman  amphitheatre 
run  red  with  Christian  blood  ? 

No ;  the  hypothesis  is  impossible.  The  first  century 
could  not  have  foisted  upon  the  world  a  mythical  Christ, 
and  even  if  it  could  have  done  so,  the  mythical  Christ 
could  never  have  assumed  the  form  of  the  Jesus  of  the 
Gospels. 

But  even  supposing  these  two  assumptions  were  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility  and  that  other  parallels  could 
be  cited  in  the  first  century,  there  are  other  rocks  upon 
which  the  theory  would  inevitably  be  wrecked.  In  the  first 
place,  it  has  not  a  single  shred  of  tangible  evidence  on  its 
side.  All  the  available  testimony  is  absolutely  unanimous 
in  assuming  the  reality  of  the  historical  Jesus.  There  is  not 
a  single  discordant  voice.  Now  if  there  were  any  truth  at 
all  in  the  mythical  theory,  we  should  surely  have  found 
in  some  type  of  Christianity  or  other  a  trace,  if  not  of  a 
denial  of  the  historicity  of  Jesus,  at  any  rate  of  indifference 
to  His  earthly  life.  The  only  argument  that  the  critics 
can  find  in  support  of  their  case  is  based  upon  the  attitude 
of  St.  Paul.  Now  it  must  be  admitted  of  course  that 
Paul's  main  interest  is  in  the  Eternal  Christ  rather  than 
the  historical  Jesus.  But  though  this  is  true,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  Paul  always  assumes  the  fact  of  Christ's  earthly 
life.  Take  the  passage  in  Galatians,  for  instance — "  God 
sent  forth  His  Son  born  of  a  woman,  born  under  the  law.'' 
How  could  Jesus  have  been  born  if  He  never  existed  at 
all 2  Or  take  the  great  statement  of  1  Corinthians :  "I 
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delivered  unto  you  first  of  all  that  which  also  I  received  ; 
how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  .  .  .  that  he  was  buried 
.  .  .  that  he  hath  been  raised  on  the  third  day."  Here 
we  have  an  undoubted  affirmation  of  historical  facts,  and 
not  an  allusion  to  mythological  ideas.  Moreover,  unless 
Paul  had  believed  that  Jesus  actually  lived  and  died  he 
could  never  have  reached  the  theological  ideas  which  form 
the  essence  of  his  teaching.  The  fact  of  the  historical 
Jesus  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  Paulinism,  and  without 
it  the  Pauline  theology  crumbles  into  hopeless  ruin.  It 
is  not  sufficient,  as  Drews  and  Kalthoff  would  like  to  do, 
to  cut  out  the  definite  statements,  like  those  which  have 
been  quoted  from  Galatians  and  1  Corinthians.  Even 
if  we  were  prepared  to  do  violence  to  the  principles  of 
criticism  and  use  the  amputating  knife  whenever  we 
were  faced  with  a  passage  that  implied  the  Christian  facts, 
we  should  still  have  to  recognise  that  Paulinism  ceases 
to  be  Paulinism  if  [you  rule  out  of  court  those  elements 
which  rest  upon  the  assumption  of  the  reality  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion and  Resurrection  of  Jesus.  No  half-measures  are 
of  any  avail ;  if  the  mythical  theory  is  true,  then  the  Pauline 
Epistles  as  a  whole  must  be  thrown  overboard.  The 
mythical  theory  and  the  theology  of  St.  Paul  cannot  exist 
side  by  side.  You  may  have  the  one  or  you  may  have 
the  other,  but  you  cannot  have  both.  And  what  is  true 
of  Paulinism  is  even  more  true  of  the  rest  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. While  the  New  Testament  exists,  it  forms  an  in- 
superable obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  legendary  hypothesis. 
It  is  only,  as  has  already  been  said,  by  demolishing  the 
New  Testament  that  you  can  leave  the  road  open  for 
the  view  of  Drews  and  Kalthoff,  and  while  you  have  no 
other  grounds  for  tearing  up  the  New  Testament,  except 
the  desire  to  remove  an  objection  to  the  mythical  theory, 
you  are  not  likely  to  secure  general  consent  to  your  act 
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of  vandalism.  Your  method,  after  all,  is  nothing  less 
than  critical  nihilism  of  the  worst  kind.  But  even  if  you 
destroyed  the  New  Testament  your  work  would  not  be 
done.  You  would  have  to  "  hack  your  way  through  " 
other  documents  as  well.  Josephus  of  course  would  not 
stop  you  for  long,  though  apart  from  the  main  passage, 
which  has  always  been  challenged,  there  are  one  or  two 
awkward  passages  which  you  would  have  to  devise  some 
means  of  getting  round.  But  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  Tacitus  ?  "  Christ,"  says  Tacitus,  "  from  whom 
the  Christians  obtained  their  name,  suffered  the  extreme 
penalty  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius  at  the  hands  of  one 
of  the  Procurators,  Pontius  Pilate."  This  is  a  categorical 
statement  written  within  seventy  years  of  the  Crucifixion 
by  the  greatest  Roman  historian  of  the  day — a  man  with- 
out the  slightest  bias  towards  Christianity,  who  regards 
the  Christian  religion  as  an  "  exitiabilis  super stitio  " — 
"a  damnable  superstition."  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he 
would  have  missed  the  opportunity,  if  it  had  been  possible 
for  him  to  prove  that  the  superstition  was  founded  upon 
a  myth  ?  What  are  you  to  make  of  the  statement  ?  It 
is  all  very  well  for  Drews  and  Kalthoff  ^to  suggest  that 
it  is  an  interpolation,  but  if  you  are  going  to  ride  rough- 
shod over  the  evidence  in  this  reckless  fashion,  there  is 
an  end  of  argument  altogether.  Then  there  is  Pliny's 
letter  to  Trajan.  Are  we  to  be  told  that  when  Pliny  de- 
scribes the  Christians  of  Bithynia  as  meeting  together  in 
the  early  dawn  and  singing  hymns  to  Christ  as  to  a  God, 
both  he  and  they  knew  that  the  worship  was  being  paid 
to  an  idea  and  a  myth,  and  not  to  a  real  person  ?  Critics 
who  would  say  that  would  say  anything.  It  simply  means 
that  they  have  torn  up  the  rules  of  the  game,  and  abandoned 
the  serious  investigation  of  evidence  in  the  interest  of 
their  preconceived  views.  A  theory  which  can  only  sub- 
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stantiate  itself  by  the  complete  abandonment  of  critical 
principles  stands  self -condemned.  And  the  irony  of  the 
situation  is  this  :  Drews  and  Kalthoff  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever about  the  existence  of  a  man  like  Apollonius  of  Tyana, 
though  the  evidence  in  his  case  is  infinitely  inferior  to  the 
testimony  which  we  possess  about  Jesus  Christ.  Why 
should  there  be  one  rule  for  Apollonius  and  another  for 
Jesus  ?  The  whole  attitude  of  the  mythical  school  is  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  historical  inquiry.  When  you 
can  only  establish  a  proposition  by  burning  the  evidence 
or  queering  the  pitch,  you  may  call  your  method  scientific 
if  you  like,  but  it  is  simply  a  travesty  of  truth,  not  to  say 
a  chaos  of  dishonesty. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  matter  from  another  point  of 
view.  Christianity  in  the  early  centuries  met  with  the 
most  violent  opposition.  It  was  attacked  with  the  utmost 
vehemence  from  almost  every  quarter.  No  stick  that 
would  do  to  throw  at  it  was  ever  left  lying  in  the  road. 
How  is  it  that  we  have  had  to  wait  until  recent  times  for 
the  taunt  that  its  founder  was  a  myth  and  its  sacred  books 
a  romance  ?  Celsus,  for  instance,  anticipated  almost 
every  argument  that  has  been  brought  against  Christianity 
in  modern  times — why  did  he  not  anticipate  this  ?  How 
is  it  that  he  came  to  leave  so  potent  a  weapon  of  attack 
lying  idle  in  his  arsenal  ?  The  only  possible  answer  is 
that  there  was  absolutely  no  shadow  of  doubt  about  the 
reality  of  Jesus  in  his  mind,  or  the  mind  of  anybody  else 
at  the  time.  The  early  Christians,  according  to  the  mythical 
theory,  so  completely  imposed  upon  the  ancient  world 
that  nobody — not  even  the  most  violent  antagonists  of 
the  new  religion — ever  had  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the 
great  deception.  Every  other  sort  of  charge  that  hatred 
and  malice  found  it  possible  to  invent  (and  rarely  have 
they  displayed  so  much  ingenuity)  was  hurled  against 
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Christianity  ;  but  this  charge,  which  had  only  to  be  plausibly 
stated  to  make  the  Christian  faith  the  laughing-stock  of 
the  world,  somehow  or  other  eluded  the  vigilance  of  its 
bitterest  opponents.  How  could  the  world  have  been  so 
easily  duped  and  deceived  ?  Here  is  the  Apostle  Paul, 
for  instance,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  evidence  of  our  docu- 
ments (and  not  even  Drews  and  Kalthofif  are  ruthless 
enough  to  suggest  that  all  the  documents  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  pure  fabrications) — here  is  the  Apostle  Paul 
about  the  year  50  preaching  the  Christ-myth  in  the  cities 
of  Asia.  He  has  made  many  enemies  in  the  course  of  his 
career  and  they  are  dogging  his  footsteps,  only  too  anxious 
to  catch  him  tripping  in  some  statement.  Many  of  them 
have  come  from  Palestine  itself,  and  may  therefore  be 
presumed  to  know  the  facts.  Could  anything  have  been 
more  fatuous  under  the  circumstances  than  the  Apostle's 
proclamation  of  a  Gospel  which  had  at  its  very  core  and 
centre  a  belief  in  the  saving  efficacy  of  the  death  of  a  man 
who  ex  hypothesi  had  never  lived  ?  If  the  mythical  theory 
has  any  truth  in  it  at  all,  it  is  the  most  inexplicable  fact 
in  human  history  that  St.  Paul's  fierce  and  implacable 
opponents  should  have  permitted  him  to  go  on  teaching 
his  arch-error  without  the  slightest  demur.  The  bubble 
might  have  been  pricked  at  the  very  outset — and  yet  no- 
body did  it.  We  cannot  assume  collusion,  for  the  hostility 
was  too  bitter  to  admit  of  that.  There  can  be  only  one 
explanation.  Paul  was  never  challenged  upon  the  point, 
because  it  never  occurred  to  anybody  to  challenge  a  fact 
that  was  indisputable  and  beyond  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  doubt. 

The  mythical  theory  could  never  have  grown  up  in  an 
atmosphere  and  amid  circumstances  such  as  the  New 
Testament  describes.  It  would  have  needed  fifty  years 
at  any  rate  of  isolation  and  seclusion.  You  can  imagine 
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conditions  under  which  it  might  have  been  possible  for 
such  a  legend  to  originate.  If,  for  instance,  it  had  sprung 
up  in  the  community  of  the  Essenes,  living  in  their  quiet 
backwater  apart  from  the  main  stream  of  the  world's  life, 
the  difficulty  would  have  been  much  less.  You  might 
picture  them  in  their  solitudes,  brooding  over  the  Old 
Testament,  drinking  in  with  avidity  the  great  utterances 
of  the  Apocalyptists,  studying  with  wistful  eagerness  the 
long  train  of  Messianic  prophecies,  and  gradually  giving 
shape  to  their  dreams  and  visions.  You  can  see  how  a 
great  teacher  might  in  some  moment  of  inspiration  adum- 
brate a  shadowy  form,  as  an  embodiment  of  the  high  ideal, 
just  as  the  Stoics  tried  to  incarnate  their  philosophy  in  a 
nebulous  figure,  which  they  called  "  The  Wise  Man."  Then, 
in  the  process  of  the  years,  you  can  imagine  this  shadowy 
form  taking  concrete  shape  and  assuming  actuality. 
Gradually  it  takes  upon  itself  a  local  habitation  and  a 
ua  ne.  Traditions  cluster  round  it,  and  at  last  the  myth 
is  co  nplete.  That  is  how  it  might  have  happened,  and 
according  to  Drews  that  is  how  it  must  have  happened. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  that  is  just  how  it  did  not 
happen.  Christianity  did  not  originate  in  a  backwater. 
"These  things  were  not  done  in  a  corner.'*  It  is  not  the 
child  of  seclusion.  It  did  not  wait  for  fifty  years  before 
it  threw  its  gauntlet  at  the  world.  No — if  facts  count  for 
anything — it  is  quite  certain  that  Christianity  challenged 
mankind  at  a  date  when  it  was  quite  possible  to  obtain 
the  most  ample  evidence  to  prove  that  its  main  positions 
were  radically  wrong.  The  Christian  faith  developed  in 
the  fierce  light  that  beats  upon  a  new  religion.  It  fought 
every  inch  of  its  way  against  "  clenched  antagonisms."  The 
conditions  which  would  have  made  the  evolution  of  a 
"  dream-figure  "  possible  were  all  of  them  absent.  You 
cannot  transform  a  "dream-figure"  into  an  actual  man, 
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in  the  teeth  of  opposition,  while  it  is  still  possible  for  your 
enemies  to  prove  that  you  are  wrong.  If  the  Christ-myth 
had  burst  upon  the  world  in  the  year  100,  the  case  might 
have  been  different ;  but  in  the  year  50  the  hypothesis 
is  absolutely  incredible. 

Once  more  :  if  there  were  any  truth  at  all  in  the  mythical 
theory,  we  ought  to  find  some  evidence  of  it  in  our  Gospel 
narratives.  I  know  of  course  that  Drews  and  Kalthoff 
try  to  find  some  sort  of  argument  in  favour  of  their  views 
in  the  fact  that  the  Gospel  narrative  contains  some  unusual 
elements.  Look  at  the  story  of  the  Virgin  Birth,  they 
say — look  at  the  miracles,  look  at  the  account  of  the  Resur- 
rection. These  are  obviously  legends,  and  they  could  not 
possibly  be  woven  into  the  life  of  an  actual  man.  Well, 
of  course,  this  is  begging  the  question  with  a  vengeance. 
I  should  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  admit  that  the 
miracles  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  belong  to  the  category 
of  legends ;  but  let  us  for  the  moment — merely  for  the 
sake  of  argument — admit  that  the  contention  is  true,  and 
that  the  supernatural  elements  have  to  be  eliminated 
before  you  can  get  to  the  actual  historical  Jesus.  The 
fact  that  such  a  process  is  necessary  does  not  destroy  the 
value  of  the  narrative.  Have  the  critics  forgotten  Apollo- 
nius  of  Tyana  ?  His  life,  as  it  is  written  by  Philostratus, 
is  full  of  marvels  that  never  could  have  happened,  and 
yet  no  question  is  raised  as  to  the  fact  of  his  existence. 
Why,  I  ask  again,  should  there  be  one  rule  for  Apollonius  of 
Tyana,  and  another  for  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  Moreover,  as  Mr. 
F.  C.  Conybeare  has  shown  in  his  excellent  little  book  on 
the  "Historic  Christ,"  there  are  plenty  of  other  instances 
where  mythical  elements  have  been  inserted  into  biographies, 
and  yet  there  are  no  doubts  of  the  existence  of  the  hero. 
Few  of  the  great  names  in  antiquity  would  be  able  to  stand 
the  test  which  these  radical  critics  insist  upon  applying 
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to  Jesus.  We  shall  have  to  revise  many  of  our  historical 
judgments  if  we  are  to  accept  the  principles  of  the  new 
school.  For  instance,  we  have  been  accustomed  to  start 
our  study  of  the  constitutional  history  of  Greece  from 
Solon,  and  to  regard  him  as  the  source  and  fountain-head 
of  Hellenic  law.  But  when  we  come  to  look  into  the  facts 
we  find  that  our  chief  source  of  information — Plutarch 
and  Diogenes — lived  seven  or  eight  hundred  years  after 
him,  and  that  their  narrative  is  full  of  contradictory 
and  apocryphal  stories.  Now  if  Jesus  has  to  be 
sacrificed  because  of  so-called  legendary  material  in  the 
records  which  were  written  not  seven  hundred,  but 
only  seventy  years  after  His  birth,  it  is  simply  ridicu- 
lous to  believe  any  longer  in  Solon.  And  what  about 
Plato  ?  His  name  only  occurs  twice  in  the  writings  that 
bear  his  name,  and  according  to  the  Drews  method  these 
might  easily  be  regarded  as  interpolations.  The  two 
documents  which  pretend  to  give  us  information  about 
his  life — i.e.,  those  of  Aristoxenus  and  Speusippus — contain 
stories  which  cannot  be  true  ;  among  them,  for  instance, 
a  parallel  to  the  Virgin-Birth.  The  conclusion  is  therefore 
apparent.  On  the  presuppositions  of  the  mythical  theory 
the  probabilities  against  the  existence  of  Plato  are  much 
more  certain  than  against  the  existence  of  Christ.  In 
fact,  if  we  pressed  the  principles  of  Drews  and  Kalthoff 
in  other  cases,  there  is  scarcely  a  life  in  the  ancient  world 
that  would  survive  the  test.  If  Jesus  has  to  go,  most  of 
the  familiar  figures  of  the  ancient  world  must  go  with 
Him.  The  most  fatal  objection  of  all  to  the  critical  methods 
of  the  mythical  school  is  that  if  they  are  rigidly  applied, 
they  render  null  and  void  most  of  the  knowledge  which 
we  think  we  possess  of  ancient  times.  The  result  is  simply 
nihilism.  The  foundation  is  cut  from  beneath  historical 
science — at  any  rate  in  its  investigations  of  ancient  history 
— and  everything  becomes  a  blank. 
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There  is  nothing  in  the  New  Testament,  therefore,  that 
affords  anything  like  solid  support  for  the  mythical  theory. 
On  the  contrary,  the  evidence  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  such  a  view.  The  life  of  Jesus — especially  as  it  is  depicted 
in  the  earlier  documents — has  none  of  the  marks  of  a  legend. 
The  portrait  drawn  by  Mark,  for  instance,  is  so  natural 
and  so  human  that  the  question  has  often  been  raised  as 
to  whether  it  ever  rises  into  the  category  of  the  Divine 
at  all.  "  Did  Jesus  hold  that  He  was  more  than  man, 
and  if  so,  how  far  up  in  the  scale  of  being  did  He  place 
Himself  ?  "  asks  Weinel  in  his  recently  translated  book, 
Jesus  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  gives  as  his  reply, 
"  We  believe  it  to  be  a  scientific  duty  to  confess  that  to- 
day we  cannot  answer  the  question  with  certainty."  Now 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  Weinel  is  right :  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  evidence  is  quite  clear  and  decisive 
upon  the  point ;  but  the  fact  that  there  should  be  any 
doubt  about  the  matter  at  all,  and  that  Weinel  should 
be  able  to  pen  a  sentence  like  this,  seems  to  me  to  be  abso- 
lutely fatal  to  the  mythical  theory.  Let  us  suppose  that 
the  mythical  hypothesis  is  true.  What  form  must  the 
Gospels  have  assumed  in  that  case  ?  The  theory  is,  of 
course,  that  you  start  with  a  Christ-idea — an  idea  that 
has  been  derived  from  current  philosophy  and  religion. 
This  idea  gradually  takes  concrete  form  in  the  shape  of 
legend.  A  Saviour-God  becomes  clothed  with  flesh  and 
blood,  and  assumes  human  lineaments.  Little  by  little 
the  process  of  humanisation  proceeds,  until  at  last  you 
get  the  semblance  of  a  man.  Here,  then,  are  your  stages. 
First  of  all  a  mere  idea.  Then  a  dim  hazy  figure  invented 
to  wear  the  drapery  of  that  idea  and  all  that  the  idea  implied. 

hen  the  addition  of  all  the  paraphernalia  of  available 
myth  and  legend.  Then,  finally,  the  launching  of  the 
idea — as  a  full-fledged  man — upon  the  plane  of  history 
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Now  is  this  what  you  get  in  the  New  Testament  ?     What 
ought  to  have  been  the  order  of  the  books  if  this  theory 
were  true  ?     Well,  I  suppose  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
Christ-idea  is  to  be  found  in  the  conception  of  the  Logos 
in  the  Prologue  of  the  fourth  gospel — and  even  that  cannot 
be  described  as  representing  the  earliest  stage  in  the  mythical 
process,  for  the  Logos  of  the  fourth  gospel  is  not  an  abstract 
idea,   but  a   personality.     But  even   supposing  that   the 
two  by  some  stretch  of  imagination  could  be  identified, 
you  will  see  at  once  that  we  are  simply  confusing  the  end 
with  the  beginning.     The  Prologue  to  the  fourth  gospel 
is  known  to  be  the  last  word  in  the  Christology  of  the  New 
Testament,  whereas  it  ought  to  have  been  the  first.     What 
is  now,  as  everybody  admits,  the  climax  of  the  thought 
of  the  New  Testament  ought  to  have  been  its  starting 
point.     It  took  the  Church  seventy  years,  at  any  rate, 
to  reach  the  Logos  conception  of  Christ — it  ought  not  to 
have  taken  a  single  day.    Then  the  next  stage — if  the 
mythical  theory  were  true — would  be  the  Epistles   of   St. 
Paul.     Of  course  you  would  have  to  strike  out  all  the 
passages   about   the   earthly   relationships   of  Jesus.    He 
could  not  have  had  "  brethren  "  for  instance,  at  this  stage, 
nor  have  been  "born  of  a  woman,"  nor  have  institi 
a  memorial  supper.     And  the  allusions  to  the  death  and 
Resurrection  must  be  taken  as  metaphorical.     With  these 
excisions  and  this  interpretation,  the  mystical  doctrine  of 
the  Eternal  Christ    and    the  Christological  utterances  of 
the  later  Epistles  (when  denuded  of  their  historical  basis) 
may  very  well  be  taken  as  representing  the  second  stage 
in  the  process  of  the  development.     Then,  thirdly,  we  have 
the  fourth  gospel  (as  distinct  from  the  Prologue  to  it), 
where  the  Christ-idea  is  incarnate  in    human  form,  and 
where  you  get  a  quasi-historical  figure  shrouded,  of  course, 
in  legend    and  not  yet  thoroughly  human — still  well  on 
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the  way  to  humanisation.  The  one  unfortunate  thing 
about  the  fourth  gospel  is  the  author's  explicit  statement 
that  the  book  was  written  to  prove  that  "  Jesus  was  the 
Christ  the  Son  of  God."  Now  on  the  supposition  that 
the  mythical  theory  is  true,  it  ought  to  have  been  written 
to  prove  that  the  Christ  was  Jesus,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  Christ-idea  had  been  embodied  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  It  is  really  most  unsympathetic  of 
the  writer  of  the  fourth  gospel  (from  the  point  of  view  of 
Drews  of  course)  to  set  out  to  prove  the  wrong  theory, 
but  we  can  comfort  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  possibly 
the  verse  is  an  interpolation,  written  in  ignorance  and 
confusion  of  thought.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  belongs 
to  the  same  stage.  In  it  the  Christ- idea  is  still  predominant, 
but  it  is  linked  with  human  touches  that  imply  its  embodi- 
ment in  an  actual  life.  The  final  stage  is  reached  in  the 
synoptic  gospels,  and  particularly  in  St.  Mark.  The  Christ- 
idea  has  now  receded  completely  into  the  background 
and  has  been  superseded  by  the  figure  of  Jesus.  The 
great  theological  conceptions  which  marked  the  earlier 
developments  have  gone,  or  almost  gone,  and  we  are  left 
with  a  kind  of  human  statue  which  has  thrown  off  the 
garments  it  was  formed  to  wear.  Such  is  the  only  way 
*n  which  the  New  Testament  could  have  originated  if 
Drew  is  right.  First  must  have  come  the  Prologue  to 
the  Fourth  Gospel  or  something  similar  to  it ;  then  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  in  an  expurgated  form  and  the  latest 
first ;  then  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ; 
finally  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  with  St.  Mark  last  of  all. 
But  such  a  theory  only  needs  to  be  stated  to  show  the 
folly  of  the  mythical  view.  If  there  is  one  assured  fact 
of  criticism,  it  is  that  Mark  is  the  earliest  gospel  and  not 
the  latest ;  and  if  there  is  another  certainty,  it  is  that 
the  fourth  gospel  comes  very  late.  The  actual  course  of 
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development  was  the  exact  opposite  to  that  which  the 
mythical  theory  assumes.  The  early  Christians  did  not 
start  with  an  idea  and  end  with  a  hero.  They  started 
with  a  hero  and  a  Redeemer  and  ended  with  a  theology. 
The  mythical  theory  inverts  altogether  the  real  order  of 
events.  You  cannot  derive  the  synoptic  gospels  from 
the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  I  venture  to  add  you  can 
only  explain  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  on  the  assumption 
that  the  synoptic  gospels  contain  substantially  a  faithful 
record  of  events. 

Much  more  might  be  said.  From  whatever  point  of 
view  you  examine  the  mythical  theory,  and  in  whatever 
balances  you  weigh  it,  it  is  always  found  wanting.  You 
cannot  destroy  the  greatest  figure  that  has  appeared  in 
history  without  making  history  itself  as  great  a  desolation 
as  Rheims  or  Louvain.  If  the  Christ  goes,  everything 
goes,  and  chaos  results — chaos  in  history,  chaos  in  criticism, 
chaos  in  faith.  The  whole  world — of  which  He  was  the 
centre — falls  to  destruction  around  us,  and  we  are  left 
amid  the  ruins,  bankrupt  of  knowledge,  bankrupt  of  history, 
and,  above  all,  bankrupt  of  faith.  The  place  once  occupied 
by  Christ  will  be  filled  by  Nietszche  or  some  one  worse, 
and  the  world  will  sink  into  decrepitude  and  barbarism 

once  again. 

H.  T.  ANDREWS. 
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THE  WORK  OF  ST.  LUKE:  A  HISTORICAL 
APOLOGY  FOR  PAULINE  PREACHING  BEFORE 
THE  ROMAN  COURT.  A  REPLY. 

IT  is  gratifying  to  find  that  British  hospitality  to  our  Belgian 
guests  is  not  confined  to  the  consideration  of  their  material 
interests  only,  such  as  food  and  shelter,  but  that  our  best 
periodicals  offer  to  the  scholars  among  them  a  welcome 
as  warm  and  as  cordial  as  that  of  the  many  homes  where 
those  who  have  been  so  cruelly  and  ruthlessly  separated 
from  their  own  have  found  a  much-needed  refuge.  The 
December  number  of  the  EXPOSITOB  was  of  particular 
interest  because  among  its  contents  were  to  be  found 
articles  from  the  pens  of  two  noted  Belgian  professors,  Dr. 
Van  Hoonacker,  who  has  been  since  selected  to  deliver  the 
Schweich  Lecture  during  the  current  year,  and  Dr.  D. 
Plooij.  Their  contributions,  quite  apart  from  their  intrinsic 
values,  which  it  is  needless  to  say  were  very  considerable, 
made  a  strong  appeal  owing  to  the  pathetic  conditions 
under  which  the  authors  found  themselves  among  us. 
The  following  pages  are  concerned  with  only  one  of  these 
articles,  viz.  that  of  Dr.  Plooij,  in  which  he  attempts  to 
show  that  the  Lucan  writings  constituted  primarily  a 
historical,  legal  defence  of  St.  Paul  before  a  Roman  tribunal, 
and  that  they  were  definitely  composed  for  the  information 
of  some  of  the  juridical  advisers  of  the  reigning  Emperor. 
To  use  Dr.  t  Plooij 's  own  words,  "  St.  Luke  tried  to  be  the 
able  and  eloquent  barrister  of  St.  Paul.  He  succeeded, 
and  his  confidence  in  Roman  Law,  at  least  for  the  case  he 
defended,  has  been  confirmed. " 1  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  it  suggested  before  that  the  Lucan  writings  as  a  whole, 
including  the  Third  Gospel  and  the  Acts,  had  a  forensic 

1  EXPOSITOR,  viii.  8,  p.  522. 
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motive,  although  the  idea  that  the  Acts  possessed  something 
of  the  character  of  an  apology  for  St.  Paul  and  Pauline 
Christianity  is  familiar  enough.  The  theory  in  question  as 
developed  by  Dr.  Plooij  in  the  EXPOSITOR,  is  in  very  capable 
hands,  and  is  supported  by  all  the  scholarship  at  the  learned 
Professor's  disposal,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  the  undeniable 
ability  with  which  the  case  is  stated,  it  fails  to  be  convincing. 

To  put  the  matter  briefly,  Dr.  Plooij 's  position  is  this. 

The  Acts  was  written  at  the  point  of  time  where  the 
narrative  in  the  book  ends,  i.e.,  at  the  close  of  the  period 
of  two  years  which  St.  Paul  spent  as  a  prisoner  in  his  own 
hired  dwelling,  and  immediately  before  the  commencement 
of  his  trial.  But  it  was  not  only  the  Acts  that  was 
composed  at  this  particular  time,  for  Dr.  Plooij 's  theory 
demands  that  St.  Luke's  Gospel  must  have  been  written 
practically  at  the  same  time,  so  that  we  are  led  to  under- 
stand that  we  have  in  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts  not  two 
separate  books,  but  one  book  written  continuously  and 
without  any  substantial  break  between  them,  and  com- 
posed with  the  definite  object  of  providing  one  or  more  of 
the  Roman  officials,  who  were  in  a  position  to  influence 
the  course  of  St.  Paul's  trial,  with  a  complete  exposition 
of  the  history  and  character  of  Christianity  in  general,  and 
of  the  life  and  work  of  St.  Paul  in  particular.  The  docu- 
ment was  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  contain  all  the  facts 
relevant  to  the  issue,  and  St.  Luke,  therefore,  began 
with  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  and  ended  where 
the  facts  are  at  an  end,  TreTrXijpoQoprjuevayv  Trpay^drtav 
(St.  Luke  i.  1),  a  point  which  the  historian  only  reaches, 
according  to  Dr.  Plooij,  at  the  termination  of  the  Acts. 
He  finds  a  confirmation  of  his  theory  in  the  closing  words 
of  the  book,  "teaching  the  thing  rning  the  Lord 

Jesus  Christ  with  all  boldness,  none  forbidding  him,"  where 
we  reach  the  climax  and  peroration  of  St.  Luke's  historical 
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apology.  "  The  very  preaching  for  which  St.  Paul  has 
been  traduced  by  the  Jews,  and  for  which  he  will  have  to 
justify  himself  before  the  Emperor,  has  been  continued  by 
him  in  Rome,  even  under  the  eyes  of  the  prcefectus  prcetorio 
who  was  responsible  for  his  behaviour,  and  neither  this 
high  authority  nor  any  of  the  Roman  officials  has  anyhow 
hindered  or  for  bidden  him."1  Dr.  Plooij  suggests  that  this 
written  defence  was  intended  for  the  edification  of  Seneca 
and  of  Burrhus,  the  prcefectus  prcetorio,  whom  he  identifies 
with  the  o-TpaTOTreSdpxrjs  of  Acts  xxviii.  16  (Bezan  Text), 
both  of  whom  belonged  to  the  consilium  of  the  Emperor 
and  would  be  consulted  by  him  before  he  finally  decided 
on  his  verdict. 

In  the  emphasis  with  which  the  hostility  of  the  Jews 
towards  the  Apostle  and  towards  Christians  generally  is 
marked  in  the  documents  our  writer  sees  an  intention  on  St. 
Luke's  part  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Poppaea,  the 
Jewish  proselyte,  upon  Nero  and  his  immediate  entourage. 

There  is  much  in  the  article  that  commands  unhesitating 
approval,  but  as  a  proof  of  Dr.  Plooij 's  main  thesis  it  cannot 
be  pronounced  very  satisfactory.  It  is  particularly  pleasing 
to  find  a  scholar  of  his  standing  accepting  whole-heartedly 
the  Lucan  authorship  of  the  Third  Gospel  and  the  Acts  and 
expressing  such  a  high  appreciation  of  St.  Luke's  qualities 
as  a  historian,  and  thus  affording  such  a  refreshing  contrast 
to  the  criticism  of  the  Acts  which  is  typical  of  continental 
scholars  generally,  with  the  notable  exceptions  of  Zahn  and 
Harnack. 

Before  dealing  with  Dr.  Plooij 's  theory  as  a  whole  it 
may  be  well  to  point  out  two  or  three  matters  of  detail 
where  he  does  not  seem  to  be  in  accord  with  more  recent 
opinion. 

(a)    He  apparently  gives  the  Trpaircopiov  of  Philippians 
3U.s.p.  p.  515. 
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;  a  local  sense  and  identifies  it  with  either  the  Praetorian 
Camp  at  the  Port  a  Viminalis,  or  with  the  Praetorian  barracks 
attached  to  the  Imperial  palace,  and  maintains  that  when 
the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  was  writt  Apostle  had 

been  removed  from  his  hired  dwelling  and  was  now  under- 
going a  closer  imprisonment  within  the  camp  or  the  barracks. 
The  best  authorities  have  now,  however,  abandoned  the 
local  mw»i"g  of  this  term  and  interpret  it  of  persons,  as 
referring  either  to  the  Praetorian  Guard,  a  suggestion 
which  has  the  powerful  support  of  Marquardt  and  Mommsen, 
or,  if  we  follow  Ramsay  and  some  others,  to  the  whole  body 
of  persons  connected  with  the  trial,  including  the  Praefects 

he  Praetorian  Guard  and  the  high  officials  of  the  co 
The  theory  that  St.  Paul,  when  he  was  writing  the  Philippian 
letter,  had  been  removed  from  the  custodia  libera  in  his 
hired  dwelling  and  was  in  close  custody  within  the  barracks 
is  not  viewed  with  much  favour  now,  and  the  whole  tone  of 
the  Epistle,  with  its  cheerfulness  and  its  hopefulness,  tells 
••  •  '  .  -  .  •.  •  t  ;,<  i]  _••  -i  i..n.  It  i>  hanlly  possible  to 
imagine  how  the  conditions  delineated  in  that  mid 

be  compatible  with  a  rigorous  imprisonment  within  barrack 
walk.  The  Apostle's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  progress 
of  the  Roman  Church  and  the  manifest  personal  influence 
that  he  exerted  upon  it,  the  receiving  and  sending  of  mes- 
sengers, letters  and  gifts,  the  intercourse  with  disciples  and 
friends,  and  the  free  access  to  him  which  all  this  implies, 
speak  of  a  compara  uement,  such  as  tha 

which  he  was  subjected  on  his  first  arrival  in  Rome  and 
which  he  apparently  still  enjoyed  when  he  wrote  to  the 
Philippian  < 

(6)  A  second  point  of  detail  deserving  of  attention  •> 
sense  in  which  Dr.  Plooij  regards  the  arparoTrfBdp^rj^  in  the 
text  Of  Acts  xxviii.   16.     o    fxarovrdp^rj^    7rap€&o>«« 
rf  arparoir*  !fe  interprets  thii  M 
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the  title  of  the  prcefectus  prcetorio  and  utilises  the  identifi- 
cation to  support  the  supposition  that  one  copy  of  the 
Lucan  writings  was  meant  for  Burrhus,  who  then  held  that 
office.  The  fact  that  the  prisoner  was  delivered  into  his 
custody  was  omitted  from  the  copy  delivered  to  Burrhus 
and  only  the  generous  treatment  meted  out  to  his  prisoner, 
Paul,  mentioned  with  gratitude,  and  this,  according  to  Dr. 
Plooij,  accounts  for  the  reading  in  the  most  authoritative 
MSS.,  where  this  sentence  is  not  found.  Our  author  is 
well  aware  that  his  interpretation  of  the  term  is  strongly 
questioned,  but  is  unwilling  to  accept  what  is  now  generally 
regarded  as  a  more  satisfactory  rendering  of  it.  In  an 
Old  Latin  version  of  the  Bezan  text  the  term  appears  as 
princeps  peregrinorum,  a  phrase  the  meaning  of  which 
gave  rise  to  a  considerable  amount  of  conjecture,  and  for 
which  no  very  adequate  explanation  was  forthcoming 
until  Mommsen  discovered  that  there  existed  in  Rome  a 
camp  called  the  Castra  Peregrinorum,  which  stood  on  the 
Caelian  Hill,  and  in  which  were  assembled  the  officers  and 
men  belonging  to  the  legions  on  foreign  service  who 
happened  to  be  in  Rome  on  temporary  duty. 

Mommsen's  theory  is  that  it  was  the  commandant  of  this 
camp  who  was  referred  to  in  the  Old  Latin  MS.  as  princeps 
peregrinorum,  and  that  it  was  to  this  officer  that  Julius, 
the  centurion,  himself  separated  from  his  unit,  reported 
himself  and  handed  over  his  prisoner.  A  "  concentration 
camp "  of  this  nature,  where  individuals  temporarily 
separated  from  their  units  find  a  home,  is  a  well  known 
feature  of  our  military  system  in  time  of  war,  and,  speaking 
from  my  own  knowledge,  I  may  say  that  the  procedure 
outlined  above  harmonises  exactly  with  our  own  military 
practice. 

(c)  Another  point  of  doubtful  certainty  is  the  very 
intimate  knowledge  of  St.  Paul  and  his  teaching  on  the  part 
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of  Seneca  which  Dr.  Plooij  is  prepared  to  endorse,  and 
which  he  utilises  to  buttress  his  theory.  The  very  striking 
parallels  that  he  finds  between  the  writings  of  Seneca, 
whom  he  identifies  with  the  "  Theophilus  "  of  St.  Luke's 
"  prefaces,"  and  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  he  traces  to  the 
fact  that  the  former  was  in  possession  of  actual  copies  of 
the  Lucan  writings.  Now  that  there  are  parallels,  and 
very  remarkable  parallels,  between  Seneca's  phrases  and 
sentiments  and  passages  in  St.  Paul's  letters  is  beyond 
doubt,  but  the  objections  to  the  theory  that  Seneca  was 
directly  influenced  by  St.  Paul  personally  or  through  his 
letters  are  weighty  and  numerous.  Most  important  of  all 
is  the  chronological  difficulty.  Even  if  we  accept  Dr. 
Plooij 's  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts 
they  could  hardly  have  been  published  before  the  end  of 
61  A.D.  Seneca  retired  from  public  life  in  62  and  died 
in  65  A.D.,  leaving  an  interval  of  four  years  at  most  wherein 
to  account  for  the  Lucan  or  Pauline  influences  upon  him 
which  are  demanded  by  this  theory.  Again,  there  is  no 
difference  in  this  respect  between  Seneca's  earlier  and  later 
writings.  They  all  in  an  equal  degree  exhibit  parallels 
with  Christian  teaching,  and  yet  the  earlier  writings  could 
not  possibly  have  been  influenced  by  St.  Paul  or  St.  Luke. 
A  further  difficulty  consists  in  the  fart  that  the  so-called 
Christian  sentiments  in  Seneca's  work  have  as  much  in 
common  with  New  Testament  writings  known  to  have 
appeared  after  his  death,  such  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
and  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  as  they  have  with  the  Paul 
Epistles.  It  is,  therefore,  a  much  more  plausible  explana- 
that  what  is  common  to  the  works  of  Seneca  and  the 
Christian  writings  is  due,  not  to  their  interdependence, 
to  the  dependence  of  all  upon  the  philosophic  culture  of  the 
age  in  which  t  hoy  lived.  case  of  St.  Paul  and  Seneca 

we  may  trace  perhaps  the  influence  of  Athenodorus, 
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famous  Stoic  teacher  of  Tarsus,  who  afterwards  spent  some 
years  in  Rome  and  died  there  in  Cato's  house.1  Dr.  Plooij 
rejects  the  usual  interpretation  of  the  verb  K,aTr)yj=lcr6ai 
in  St.  Luke  ii.  4  as  referring  to  previous  Christian  instruc- 
tion on  the  part  of  Theophilus.  He  maintains  that  it 
need  imply  nothing  more  than  a  certain  acquaintance  with 
the  history  and  teaching  of  Christianity  on  the  part  of  the 
official  to  whom  the  document  was  addressed.  The  word 
does  undoubtedly  bear  this  meaning  in  Acts  xxi.  21  and  24, 
but,  without  claiming  that  the  word  as  used  in  the  Gospel 
has  the  sense  which  it  possessed  later  and  that  Theophilus 
is  here  definitely  referred  to  as  a  "  catechumen,"  the  balance 
of  evidence,  even  within  the  New  Testament  itself,  is  in 
favour  of  regarding  it  as  a  decisive  indication  that  he  was  a 
Christian  disciple. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  all  the  three  points  to  which  I 
have  drawn  attention  Dr.  Plooij  bases  his  conclusions  almost 
entirely  upon  the  authority  of  Zahn.  Now  it  is  possible  to 
speak  of  Zahn  with  all  the  respect  due  to  the  splendid  services 
of  that  veteran  teacher  without  necessarily  accepting  his 
pronouncements  upon  every  disputed  point  as  authoritative 
and  decisive,  and  I  have  produced  reasons  to  show  that  in 
all  these  three  instances  he  is  possibly  mistaken. 

I  might  also  observe  at  this  point  that  Dr.  Plooij 's  con- 
ception of  the  Acts  as  a  pyramid  with  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
as  its  base  and  completed  by  a  series  of  gradually  narrowing 
layers,  consisting  of  the  foundation  of  the  Church  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  missionary  work  of  the  first  Church,  the  missionary 
work  of  St.  Paul,  and  culminating  in  a  point  with  the  arrival 
and  presence  of  the  Apostle  in  Rome,  is  not  very  apposite. 
An  inverted  pyramid  with  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  as  its  point, 
and  then  gradually  broadening  until  it  reaches  its  climax 
in  the  wide  vision  of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  Empire 
1  See  Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  p.  354. 
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and  of  the  world,  is  a  very  much  more  correct  description 
of  the  plan  and  development  of  the  historical  work  of  St. 
Luke. 

And  now  to  return  to  our  author's  main  thesis. 

In  order  to  establish  his  theory  Dr.  Plooij  has  to  prove 
first  of  all  that  the  Third  Gospel  and  the  Acts  were  written 
at  one  and  the  same  time  and  with  one  single  objective. 
Now  that  these  two  documents  bear  the  closest  relation 
to  each  other  and  that  the  second  is  put  forth  as  a  definite 
sequel  to  the  first  are  points  that  call  for  no  discussion, 
but  this  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  our  author's  conten- 
tion that  they  are  two  parts  of  one  book,  composed  con- 
tinuously during  one  and  the  same  period.  The  relation 
between  them  is  not  that  of  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the 
same  volume,  published  at  one  particular  time,  but  rather 
that  of  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  an  extended  work, 
the  latter  of  which  followed  its  predecessor  after  a  sub- 
stantial interval  of  time.  That  this  is  the  case  is  conclu- 
sively proved  by  a  careful  study  of  the  language  of  the 
preface  to  either  book.  Dr.  Plooij  takes  it  for  granted,  as 
do  also  some  other  authorites,1  that  St.  Luke's  introduction 
or  prologue  to  the  Gospel  is  intended  to  cover  both  the 
Gospel  and  the  Acts,  and  interprets  the  TreTrXypofopiipevcov 
Trpay/jLarw  of  St.  Luke  i.  1  as  arriving  at  their  fulfilment 
only  when  we  reach  the  incidents  recorded  in  the  last 
chapter  of  the  Acts.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see  how  the 
introduction  can  bear  this  interpretation. 

Let  us  take  two  expressions  only  in  this  passage  and 
examine  them  in  the  light  of  this  contention.  We  shall 
then  realise  immediately  the  difficulty  of  applying  them  to 
both  the  Lucan  writings. 

(1)  "Forasmuch  as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to  draw 
up  a  narrative  concerning  those  matters  which  have 
1  Bee  Vernon  Bartlet,  Apottolic  Age,  p.  410. 
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fulfilled  among  us."  Now  while  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  there  had  been  attempts  to  draw  up  narratives  of  the 
facts  of  our  Lord's  ministry  and  records  of  His  teaching 
previous  to  the  appearance  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  there  is  no 
trace  whatsoever  of  any  similar  attempt  to  construct  on 
any  comprehensive  scale  the  history  of  the  primitive  Christian 
Church.  The  difference  between  the  books  in  this  respect  is 
emphasised  by  St.  Luke  himself,  who,  in  his  preface  to  the 
Acts,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  statement  at  the  opening 
of  the  Gospel,  gives  no  hint  of  any  previous  document  of 
the  same  character  as  the  writing  he  is  embarking  upon. 
The  two  prefaces  are  in  absolute  harmony  with  the  facts 
as  far  as  they  are  known  to  us.  Gospels,  or  quasi-gospels, 
did  undoubtedly  exist  before  St.  Luke  wrote  his,  but  although 
there  might  have  been  fragments  describing  the  life  and 
progress  of  the  Church  in  certain  localities,  which  the 
historian  utilised  for  his  own  purposes,  anything  like  a 
general  history  of  the  primitive  and  Pauline  Church,  apart 
from  the  Acts,  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

(2)  "  Even  as  they  delivered  them  unto  us,  who  from 
the  beginning  were  eyewitnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word.3' 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  sources  which  St.  Luke 
made  use  of  in  the  compilation  of  his  Gospel  did  actually 
originate  with  those  who  "  from  the  beginning  were  eye- 
witnesses and  ministers  of  the  word,"  but  it  is  absolutely 
certain  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Acts  was  derived  from 
quarters  which  are  not  covered  by  the  terms  of  this  reference. 
St.  Philip,  from  whom  he  probably  derived  much  of  the 
material  contained  in  the  early  chapters  of  the  Acts,1  was 
apparently  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  and  in  all  likelihood  was  not 
a  member  of  the  original  circle  of  Christ's  disciples.  To 
St.  Paul,  St.  Luke  must  have  been  indebted  for  a  very 
considerable  section  of  the  book,  and  even  if  we  adopt  the 

1  See  the  author's  New  Testament  in  the  Tiuentieth  Century,  pp.  239-242. 
VOL.    IX.  15 
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suggestion  confidently  put  forward  by  J.    Weiss,   J.   H. 
•i,   and   Ramsay   that   the   Apostle   had  seen   and 
known  our  Lord,  he  was  certainly  not  "  from  the  beginning 
an   eyewitness   and   minister   of   the   word."  cannot 

decide  with  absolute  confidence  whether  St.  Luke  himself, 
who  supplied  from  his  own  knowledge  of  the  most  in 
material  incorporated  in  the  Acts,  was  a  personal  disciple 
of  Christ  or  not,  although  the  evidence  we  possess  does  not 
favour  the  supposition  and  we  can  attach  but  very  little 
weight  to  the  tradition  that  he  was  one  of  the  Sevc 
But  even  if  he  had  been  a  disciple  he  would  hardly  have 
described  himself  as  "  drawing  up  a  narrative  concerning 
those  matters  which  have  been  fulfilled  among  us  even  as 
they  delivered  them  unto  us,  which  from  the  beginning 
were  eyewitnesses,"  seeing  that  he  himself  had  been  an 
eyewitness  of  a  very  substantial  proportion  of  the  ev 
that  he  narrates  in  this  particular  book.  The  introduction, 
then,  fits  the  Gospel  exactly  but  is  hopelessly  out  of  place 
as  a  prologue  to  a  book  which  was  to  include  the  Acts  as 
well  as  the  Gospel.  The  Gospel  is  self-contained  and  com- 
plet»  elf  and  the  TreTrXijpofaprjpcvtov  Trpaypdratv  find 

lent  within  its  own  limits,  and  it  is  manif< 
inaccurate  to  extend  the  meaning  of  t  >n  so  as 

to  cover  the  further  events  told  us  by  St.  Luke  in  the  Acts. 
s  impossible  that  the  Evangelist  had  t  n  to 

10  a  second  volume  dealing  wit  h  the  hi-torv  of  the  Church 
when  he  started  to  write  his  Gospel,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  latter  to  help  us  to  this  conclusion. 

The  preface  to  the  Acts  fully  bears  out  what  we  have 

maintained  with  reference  to  the  self-containedness  and 

completeness  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel.    Without  stopping  to 

argue  the  point  whether  Trpwro?  in  Acts  i.  1  is  to  be  ii 

*ed  in  its  strict  grammatical  sense  as  the  first  of  more 

vo  books,  and  whether,   in   consequence,  the  Acts 
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is  the  second  in  a  series  of  three  books,  or  whether  it  is 
simply  used  loosely  for  Trporepo?,  as  would  seem  to  be 
the  case  elsewhere  in  the  Lucan  writings,  it  is  fairly  evident 
that  it  is  meant  to  mark  a  new  departure  and  to  define  an 
important  distinction  between  this  attempt  and  its  pre- 
decessor. It  is  difficult  to  imagine  an  author  who  was 
simply  entering  on  the  second  part  of  one  and  the  same 
volume,  making  use  of  this  very  definite  and  distinctive 
language.  Too  much  weight  need'  not  be  attached  possibly 
to  the  use  of  the  aorist  in  eVo^o-a^ei/  in  the  same  connexion, 
although  Dr.  Plooij  builds  a  similar  argument  upon  the 
use  of  the  tense  in  evepeivev  in  Acts  xxviii.  30  to  prove  that 
St.  Paul  had  completed  the  two  years  in  his  hired  dwelling 
at  that  point  and  had  been  moved  elsewhere  into  more 
rigorous  confinement.  The  combined  effect  of  the  two 
prefaces  is,  however,  to  show  conclusively  that  we  are  not 
dealing  with  two  parts  of  one  single  document,  composed 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  but  with  two  books,  each  complete 
in  itself  and  written  and  published  at  different  times. 
Dr.  Plooij 's  theory  that  the  Lucan  writings  as  a  whole  were 
intended  as  a  historical  and  legal  defence  of  St.  Paul  for 
the  information  of  the  Emperor's  assessors  at  the  trial 
must,  therefore,  be  pronounced  untenable. 

But  although  both  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts  cannot  be 
pressed  into  service  here  there  still  remains  the  possibility 
that  the  Acts  alone  may  have  been  destined  to  serve  this 
purpose,  as  has  been  maintained  by  Blass  and  Rackham. 
We  will,  therefore,  proceed  to  examine  the  narrower  issue. 
Now  in  order  to  render  this  possible  in  the  case  of  the  Acts 
two  conditions  must  be  fulfilled. 

(1)  It  must  have  been  written  before  the  trial,  and  a 
fortiori  before  the  death  of  St.  Paul. 

The  question  of  the  date  of  the  Acts  was  considered  in 
detail  by  the  present  writer  in  the  EXPOSITOR  for  March, 
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1914,1  where  it  was  shown  that  Harnack's  argument 
favour  of  a  date  for  the  composition  of  the  book  previous 
to  the  death  of  St.  Paul  were  most  precarious  and  in  no 
wise  established  the  theory  which  he  set  out  to  prove  in  his 
volume    on    The  Date   of    the   Synoptic   Gospels    and  the 
Acts;  and    it  is,    therefore,   unnecessary  to  go  over  the 
ground  again.     I  would  only  emphasise  once  again   the 
fact  that  Harnack's  own  definition  of  the  purpose  of  the 
Acts  as  destined  "  to  describe  the  progress  of  the  Gospel 
across  the  world  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome  "  fully  e 
the  method  of  its  composition  and  its  apparently  abrupt 
ending.     When  that  object  was  achieved  with  the  an 
of  the  Gospel  at  Rome  in  the  person  of  its  greatest  repre- 

ative  the  historian's  purpose  had  reached  its  appoii 
end,  and  the  second  Lucan  book  reach<  [max  in  that 

event  just  as  surely  as  the  first  comes  to  its  crowni 
with  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord.     It  is  only  necessary  here, 

of  ore,  to  reiterate  the  opinion  expressed  in  my  previous 
article,  that  the  peculiar  conclusion  of  the  Acts  does  not 
imply  that  the  book  was  written  before 
of  the  Apostle.     It  has  always  seemed  to  me  t  hat  if  t  he  book 
was  intended  to  trace  the  life  and  activity  of  St.  Paul  right 
up  to  his  trial  it  must  be  pronounced  most  in 
from  the  historian's  point  of  view.     As  a  de  n  of 

"the  progress  of  the  Gospel  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome" 
it  is  adequate  and  complete  and  comes  to  an  end  exactly  at 
the  right  moment,  but  if  it  was  meant  to  carry  the  story  to 
the  end  of  St.  Paul's  two  years' imjui  why  i> 

work  in  the  Imperial  city  treated  with  such  scant  courtesy 
as  compared  with  the  elaborate  des<  of  his  i 

in    th«-   great   provincial  centres,   Antioch,   Ephesus, 

••re  was  no  lack  of  incident  or  of  material 
uterest  t<  ian  of  early  <  iity 

'  See  Harnack  on  the  date  of  the  Synoptic  OotpeU  and  Act*. 
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is  amply  proved  by  the  contents  of  the  Epistles  of  the 
Captivity,  and  more  especially  of  The  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  and  yet  St.  Luke  gives  us  the  narrative  of  one  incident 
only  at  Rome,  viz.,  the  Apostle's  reception  by  the  Jews 
immediately  after  his  arrival  in  the  city,  and  closes  the  book 
with  a  description,  couched  in  the  most  general  terms,  of 
his  condition  and  surroundings  during  the  remainder  of 
his  stay  in  Rome. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  the  palpable  difference  between 
his  method  of  treating  St.  Paul's  ministry  at  Rome  and  the 
detailed  treatment  his  work  in  less  important  cities  has 
received  ?  The  explanation  is  to  my  mind  a  simple  one. 
He  had  brought  the  Apostle  to  Rome,  and  when  he  had 
reached  this  point  his  purpose  was  completed  and  anything 
beyond  this  was  irrelevant  and  unnecessary.  Nothing 
now  remained  but  to  round  up  his  narrative  and  to  bring  it 
to  a  speedy  conclusion.  The  closing  paragraph  may  not 
display  the  Lucan  style  at  its  best  and  yet  it  is  full  of  signifi- 
cance. The  great  Apostle  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world  had 
reached  the  Imperial  capital,  and  from  that  centre  the 
Gospel  which  he  preached  was  to  radiate  into  every  corner 
of  that  vast  dominion  "  until  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord." 

(2)  The  second  condition  that  must  be  fulfilled,  if 
the  theory  that  the  Acts  was  written  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  historical,  legal  defence  of  St.  Paul  is  to  stand, 
is  that  the  Apostle  must  have  been  tried  on  the  charge  of 
having  professed  and  promulgated  the  Christian  religion. 
To  no  other  charge  can  the  Acts  be  considered  a  relevant 
defence.  From  beginning  to  end  the  writer  has  but  one 
object  in  view,  to  present  to  the  world  a  careful,  accurate, 
and  authentic  history  of  the  character  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  of  the  growth  of  the  Christian  Church  from  the 
day  which  saw  its  birth  as  a  conscious  entity  to  the  moment 
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when  it  stood  forth  in  Rome  as  a  claimant  for  the  homage  of 
the  Empire.     But  all  the  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  St. 
Paul  was  not  tried  on  a  purely  religious  issue.     The  charges 
which  he  had  to  face  are  definitely  formulated  more  t 
once  in  the  Acts.     In  the  letter  of  Claudius  Lysias  to  1 
he  describes  the  prisoner  as  being  "  accused  about  qucsi 
of  their  law.''  i.e.  the  iw  (Acts  xxiii.  29).     T 

accusations  are  framed  even  more  precisely  in  the  sp 
of  Tertullus  at  the  hearing  before  1  We  have  fo 

man  a  pestilent  fellow  and  a  mover  of  insurrection 
among  all  the  Jews  throughout  i  !d,  and  a  ring- 

leader of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes,  who  moreover  assayed 
to  profane  the  temple  "  (Acts  xxv.  6). 

The  testimony  of  Festus  is  again  quite  clear.  "  They 
brought  no  charge  of  such  evil  things  as  I  supposed,  but 
had  certain  questions  against  him  of  their  own  religion,  and 
of  one  Jesus,  who  was  dead,  whom  Paul  affirmed  to  be 
alive"  (Acts  xxv.  26-27). 

Now  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  passages  cited  that  while 
the  Jews  attempted  to  involve  the  Apostle  in  a  crime  based 
on  his  religious  views  and  utterances  the  effort  ended  in 
absolute  failure.  The  Roman  officials  attached  no  weight 
to  this  element  in  the  charge  and  br 

deepest  contempt.     The  action  of  Gallio  at  Corinth  and  of 
the  "  town  clerk  "  at  Ephesus  corresponds  exactly  v 
that  of  the  other  Roman  authorities  who  were  concerned  in 

various  stages  of  St.  Paul's  trial.    The  religion  v 
Paul  preached  was  to  them  nothing  more  than  a  sectarian 
form  or  off  shoot  of  Judaism,  in  which  tl 
and  wl;  regarded  as  in  no  wise  a  serious  ofiV 

against  the  laws  of  the  Empire.  The  dangerous  element  in 
the  charges  brought  against  the  Apostle  was  that  of  being  a 
turbulent  fellow  who  stimd  up  Mrife  and  sedition  in 

lie  provinces  and  thus  offended  against 
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the  Roman's  strict  idea  of  law  and  order  and  became  a 
menace  to  the  peace  of  the  Empire.  There  is  not  a  particle 
of  evidence  that  the  preaching  of  Christianity,  as  such,  was 
as  yet  regarded  by  any  Roman  official  as  a  crime  against  the 
Empire,  or  that  any  defence  such  as  the  Acts  would  consti- 
tute was  in  any  way  called  for. 

Again,    we    can    form    a    fairly   accurate    idea   of   the 
kind   of  apologia  that  St.  Luke  thought  suitable  to  meet 
the  charges  which  St.  Paul  had  to  face  by  studying  the 
speeches  which  the  Apostle  is  represented  as  having  delivered 
in  his  own  defence,   as  they  are  found  incorporated   in 
the     Acts.      If    they    are    approximately    correct    trans- 
criptions   of     historical    Pauline     defences,    as    I   believe 
them    to   be,    they   would    have   exercised     considerable 
influence  upon  St.  Luke  if  he  were  ever  called  upon  to  frame 
a  defence  of  the  Apostle.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
speeches  are  only  Lucan  compositions,  representing  what 
the  author  thought  St.  Paul  ought  to  have  said  on  these 
occasions,  which  is  the  view  of  many  critics,  they  then  give 
us  the  exact  form  which  a  Lucan  apologia  would  take. 
Now  when  we  examine  the  trial  speeches  of  St.  Paul  we  are 
at  once  struck  by  the  fact  that  in  every  case  they  are  almost 
exclusively  concerned  with  his  own  life,  first  as  a  Jew  and 
afterwards  as  a  Christian,  and  that  there  is  a  conspicuous 
absence  of  any  attempt  to  introduce  irrelevant  matter  or 
anything  like  a  general  defence  of  Christianity.      This  is 
true  of  every  speech,   whether  delivered  before  Jews   or 
before    Roman    provincial    authorities.     In    only    one    in- 
stance do  we  find  a  slight  tendency  to  diverge  from  the 
direct  path,  viz.,  in  the  speech  before  Herod  Agrippa,  where 
such  topics  as  the  general  resurrection  and  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ  are  glanced  at,  and  in  this  case  the 
historian  is  careful  to  explain  that  St.  Paul's  procedure  was 
due  to  Agrippa 's  acquaintance  with,  and  interest  in  such 
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questions.     St.  Paul  was  charged,  not  with  being  a  Christian, 
but  with  stirring  up  tumult  and  insurrection,  and 
fence  was,  in  every  instance,  framed  to  rebut  this  ac( 
Now  compare  the  Acts  with  its  endless  ramifications 

tiled  history  of  the  primitive  Church  at  Jerusalem  and 
of  its  extension  to  the  provinces  by  the  labours  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Philip,  its  account  of  the  Judaistic  controversy, 
with  one  of  the  Pauline  speeches,  and  we  at  once  realist 
immense  gap  that  separates  it  from  what  St.  Luke  evidently 
regarded  as  a  valid  and  adequate  defence  of  St.  Paul.  That 
St.  Luke  in  writing  the  Acts  had  an  apologetic 
is,  I  think,  quite  clear  from  the  character  of  the  book. 
I  agree  with  every  word  that  Dr.  Plooij  writes  concerning 
the  Roman  sympathies  of  the  author  of  the  Acts,  and 
his  admiration  of  Roman  justice.  The  whole  trend 
of  the  narrative  is  to  define  the  friendly  relations  which 
existed  between  the  Christian  religion  in  the  person  of 
its  greatest  and  most  renowned  exponent  and  the 
as  represented  by  the  Imperial  officials  of  the  provinces, 
and  we  note  particularly  the  anxiety  displayed  by  the 
historian  to  make  it  clear  how  absolute  was  the  acqu; 
of  the  Apostle  in  those  stages  of  the  trial  which  preceded  his 
appearances  before  his  Imperial  tribunal  at  Rome,  how 
out  of  three  Roman  officials,  two,  viz.  Claudius  Lysias  and 
Festus,  had  declared  his  innocence  while  a  third  had  shown 
him  considerable  favour.  Nor  need  we  quarrel  with  the 
emphasis  put  by  Dr.  Plooij  on  the  last  paragraph  of 
Acts  where  St.  Luke  describes  in  one  comprehensive  and 
significant  word  ri/toXtiraK  the  character  of  the  Roman 
policy  towards  <  as  illustrated  by  the  attitude 

of  the  Roman  officials  towards  St.  Paul  in  Rom 

But  the  Acts  speaks  of  a  la  i  ><1  than  the  time  when 

4ianity  was  not  yet  regarded  as  a  menace  to  the  Empire, 
of  a  period  when  "  the  Name  '  itself  a  crime,  and 
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when  Christians  were  proscribed,  hunted  out,  and  hounded 
to  their  deaths  simply  because  they  were  Christians,  and 
apart  from  any  other  misdemeanour.  It  speaks  of  a  time 
of  a  great  persecution,  when  the  heart  of  one  who,  a  Roman 
himself,  had  been  proud  of  Roman  la  wand  Roman  justice, 
was  now  filled  with  fear  and  shame  as  he  witnessed  both 
these  splendid  qualities  dragged  in  the  dust  and  being  made 
the  instruments  of  an  Emperor's  cruel  passions  against  the 
followers  of  Christ.  I  may  here  venture  to  quote  a  para- 
graph of  Ramsay's  in  which  he  gives  a  striking  description 
of  the  apologetic  motive  of  the  Acts.  "  It  was  an  appeal 
to  the  truth  of  history  against  the  immoral  and  ruinous 
policy  of  the  reigning  Emperor  (Domitian)  :  a  temperate 
and  solemn  record  by  one  who  had  played  a  great  part  in 
them  of  the  real  facts  regarding  the  formation  of  the  Church, 
its  steady  and  unswerving  loyalty  in  the  past,  its  firm 
resolve  to  accept  the  facts  of  Imperial  government,  its 
friendly  reception  by  many  Romans,  and  its  triumphant 
vindication  in  the  first  great  trial  at  Rome."  1 

But  even  though  this  be  granted  the  apologetic  motive 
in  the  Acts  is  after  all  only  secondary  and  not  primary,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  doing  less  than  justice  to  St. 
Luke  himself  and  to  his  noble  compositions  if  we  regard 
them  as  merely  a  defence,  whether  of  St.  Paul  personally 
or  of  Christianity  as  a  whole.  The  apologetic  purpose  was 
not  the  main  impulse  which  governed  the  action  of  St. 
Luke.  His  real  motive  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  prologue 
to  the  Gospel.  He  was  impelled  by  the  instinct  of  the  true 
historian  to  convey  accurate  information  and  to  preserve 
the  remembrance  of  great  deeds,  but  not  for  the  mere  benefit 
of  an  official,  however  exalted  in  rank,  but  for  the  edification 
and  salvation  of  the  great  Graeco-Roman  world  with  its 
manifold  populations  and  interests.  He  had  seen  a  vision 

1  Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  p.  309. 
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which  is  apparent  on  every  page  that  he  wrote,  a  vision  of 

development  of  that  movement  which    l>(%in   in 
humble  surroundings  at  Bethlehem.     Ife  traces  it  through 
all  the  stages  of  its  growth  until  it  stands  firmly 
in  the  Imperial  city  itself,  not  yet  actually  in  posses 
of  the  Empire,  but  full  of  the  promise  of  its  Imperial  and 
world- wide  inheritance  in  the  future.     The  message  of 
Angel,  "  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy  which  shall  be 
to  all  people  "  (St.  Luke  ii.  10)  is  a  better  description  of 
the  motive  and  scope  of  St.  Luke's  great  work  than  any 
words  we  can  invent,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  con 
a  much  nobler  conception  of  the  aim  and  purpose  of 
Lucan  writings  than  the  theory  so  ably  put  forth  by  Dr. 
Plooij. 
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IN  the  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  xxix.  2  (1910),  pp. 
181-189,  Dr.  Benjamin  W.  Robinson  contributed  an  article 
suggested  by  his  teacher  Professor  Deissmann  of  Berlin, 
entitled  ' '  An  Ephesian  Imprisonment  of  Paul. ' '  Deissmann 
holds  Ephesus  to  be  the  place  of  writing  of  the  four  "  Epistles 
of  Captivity,"  Colossians,  Ephesians,  Philemon  and  Philip- 
pians.1  On  the  basis  of  internal  evidence  drawn  from  these 
Epistles  and  of  a  local  tradition  of  unknown  age  which 
designates  a  square  tower  on  a  small  elevation  to  the  west  of 
the  principal  ruins  of  Ephesus  "  the  prison  of  St.  Paul," 
Dr.  Robinson  argues  in  favour  of  Deissmann's  view,  at 
least  as  regards  the  group  Colossians-Ephesians-Philemon. 
He  very  kindly  acknowledges  a  suggestion  of  my  own  (made 
in  private  consultation  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
true  antiquity  and  value  of  the  local  tradition  without 
prejudice  on  the  main  issue),  that  the  Acts  of  Paul  and 
Thekla,  a  second-century  romance  to  which  Ramsay  attaches 
great  historical  value,  and  which  at  least  shows  acquaintance 
with  geographical  data  of  this  region  and  period,  Paul  is 
represented  as  a  prisoner  at  Ephesus.2 

The  question  has  been  recently  revived  by  Professor 
Kirsopp  Lake,  who  contributes  to  THE  EXPOSITOR  (VIII. 
42,  June  1914,  pp.  481-493)  an  article  entitled  "The 
Critical  Problems  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,"  in 
which  he  renews  the  arguments  of  Deissmann  and  Albertz 
for  the  derivation  of  Philippians  also  from  an  imprisonment 

1  See  his  Licht  vom  Osten,  p.  171,  (Engl.  Transl.  pp.  229-231),  and  Paulus, 
p.  11.  In  a  note  to  the  latter  passage  he  refers  to  Dr.  Robinson's  article 
and  to  that  of  M.  Albertz  in  the  Th.  St.  u.  Kr.,  1910,  pp.  551  ff. 

3  In  a  footnote  added  to  his  article  in  the  last  Heft  of  the  Th.  St.  u. 
Kritiken  (1910)  Albertz  also  makes  reference  to  this  evidence,  of  course 
quite  independently,  as  the  two  articles  must  have  appeared  almost 
simultaneously. 
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of  Paul  at  Ephesus.     Of  these  scholars,  Deissmann  at  least 
must  be  esteemed  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the  archaeological 
lence  of  the  references  in  Philippians  to  jo  TrpaiTvpiov 
and  to  "  Caesar's  household,"  so  long  considered  to  e 
beyond  question  Rome  as  the  place  of  impri 
the  letter  was  sent.     But  to  Deissmann,  Albertz  and  Lake 
the  references  appear  on  the  whole  better  fitted  to  Eph 
than   to   Rome.     Lake,   however,    merely  summarises   on 
these  points.     He  attaches   more  importance   to  literary 
relations,  holding  that,  on  the  theory  of  its  Ephesian  01  -i 
Philippians  "  was  written  at  the  same  time,  roughly  speaking, 
as  the  Epistles  to  which  it  has  the  greatest  resemblance," 
This  is  to  him  the  great  argument  for  its  derivation  f 
an  Ephesian  imprisonment ;    for  it  would  be  "  written  at 
the  same  place  and  the  same  time  as  the  Epi^tU    to  the 
Corinthians,  and  we  have  all  the  time  we  ; 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  "  (to  account  for  t  he  change 
of  mental  situation). 

The  present  writer  has  expressed  a  judgment  from  which 
he  is  by  no  means  inclined  to  recede  on  the  precari 
of  arguments  for  relative  date  based  on  mere  resemblances 
of  style  between  the  Pauline  Epistles.  In  t  lie  case  of  Romans 
and  Galatians  the  conclusions  of  Light  foot,  though  still 
decisive  for  Adeney,  must  be  regarded  to  this  extent  as 
Lake's  argument  for  the  closer  i  of 

Philippians  to  (  md  ROL  m  to  Ephesians 

and    Colossians    is  more  convincing  than   LightfootV 
proportion  as  it  rests  on  the  presupposed  ei  and 

the  mental  situ  •  be  read  between  the  lines,  ra 

.  mere  resemblances  of  phraseology  and  course  of 
thought.     For  phraseology  and  style  are  les  <»  be 

reproduced  after  an  mental  environs 

or  situation.     In  point  of  fact  it  must  be  acknowledged  a 

Bacon,  Commentary  on  Galati'ins,  Macmillan,   1000,  pp. 
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real  exegetical  difficulty  that  in  Philippians  iii.  2  £F.  Paul 
should  seem  to  be  again  (metaphorically)  "  fighting  with 
beasts  at  Ephesus  "  ;  whereas  all  we  can  learn  from  the 
Travel  document  of  Acts  (taken  in  comparison  with  the 
group  Philemon-Colossians-Ephesians)  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  by  the  time  of  the  Apostle's  incarceration  at 
Rome  his  great  battle  against  the  Judaisers  had  been  already 
won.  By  the  expressions  of  Philippians  iii.  2-9, 1 8  f.,  com- 
pared with  2  Corinthians  ii.  13-15,21  f.,  Romans  xvi.  17-20, 
and  the  like,  we  are  driven  to  assume  (not  altogether 
probably)  some  unexpected  recrudescence  of  the  conflict 
with  the  Judaisers  (for  the  terms  are  too  harsh  to  seem 
reasonable  in  application  to  any  other  opponents),  a  rekind- 
ling of  the  extinguished  flames  on  territory  where  it  was 
least  to  be  expected.  This  literary  relation,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  something  more  than  a  mere  resemblance  in 
style  and  course  of  thought. 

On  the  other  hand  neither  Albertz  nor  Lake  gives  any 
consideration  to  the  close  literary  relation  between  Philip- 
pians ii.  16-18  and  2  Timothy  iv.  6-8,  regarding  which  I 
wrote  more  than  fourteen  years  ago  : 

To  the  martyr  also  there  sometimes  comes  an  unexpected  reprieve. 
Years  after  he  may  utter  a  second  time  his  last  farewells.  But  that 
which,  under  such  circumstances,  he  will  not  do,  is  to  return  to  his 
former  leave-taking,  and,  with  no  reference  to  having  used  the 
figure  before,  borrow  thence  the  phraseology  for  his  parting  legacy. 

The  sentence  was  written  against  the  idea  of  separating 
by  an  interval  of  years  between  Philippians  and  Second 
Timothy — or  rather  between  Philippians  and  those  epistolary 
elements  of  2  Timothy  iv.  6-22  which  are  more  generally 
admitted  as  authentic  fragments,  and  which  seem  at  least 
to  presuppose  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  of  Acts  xx,  22.  If 
Philippians  was  written  from  an  Ephesian  imprisonment 
"  at  the  same  time  as  the  (Second)  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
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thians,"  we  shall  still  be  obliged  to  ask  :    What,  then,  of 
2  Timothy  iv.   6-8  ?     Shall  we  reject  entirely  this  most 
self -evidencing   of   all   Pauline   elements   of   the  Pasi 
Epi  And,  if  not,  shall  we  hold  that  Pan! 

over  the  sublime  figure  of  his  life-blood  being  "  poured  o 
libation,"  once  when,  a  prisoner  at  Ephesus.  he  despu 
of  life,  having  "  sentence  of  death  "  in  himself,1  when 
"  sacrifice  offered  "  was  that  of  his  Philippian  converts, 
and  a  second  time,  years  later,  after  release  had  come  from 
the  first  imprisonment,  and   he  was   again  a   pri-Miu-r   in 
Caesarea  or   Rome  ?     We    will   readily   admit    that   Paul 
might  thus  repeat  himself,  even  at  some  cost  of  effec 
in  the  second  staging  of  his  martyrdom  ;   but  the  admi- 
will  inevitably  tend  to  increase  a  certain  general 
of  arguments  based  on  mere  literary  relati" 

Of  course  there  are  other  alternatives  than  the  acl 
or  denial  of  an  Ephesian   origin  for   Philippians.     Lake 
himself  has  very  effectively  restated  the  reasons  for  looking 
upon  Philippians  iii.  1-end  as  a  separate  letter,  earlier  t 
Philippians  i.    1-2,    30.     The   two  parts  might   be   d. 
respectively  iii.  1  ff.  from  Ephesus,  and  i.  1  ff.  from  Rome. 
Many  reconstructions  have  also  been  attempted  for 
material  of  2  Timothy  iv.  6ff.     The  net  result,  however, 
of  such  conjectural  reconstruction  is  not  satisfying.     The 
arguments  from    internal   evidence   awaken   our   interest; 
but  absence  of  specific  reference  elsewhere  to  an 

Ephesian  imprisonment  of  Paul,  they  recall  too  easily 
"  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of." 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  \  once  more  t 

in  t  ho  discussion,  offering  this  time,  I  tru-t.  something  more 

i  the  legend  of  an  Ephesiai 

ie  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thekla.    As  between  the  disputants 
I  am  still  unprepared  to  take  sides,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 

1  2  Cor.  i.  8-10. 
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the  argument  should  not  proceed  further  without  a  wider 
basis.  We  should  not  be  depending  so  largely  on  mere 
inferences  from  the  text  of  the  Epistles,  when  definite 
patristic  testimony  is  available  from  a  period  so  early  as  the 
first  half  of  the  second  century. 

Marcion  was  born  at  Sinope  in  Pontus  little  if  any  later 
than  100  A.D.  He  is  apparently  reported  by  Irenaeus  to 
have  had  direct  relations  with  Polycarp,  and  will  at  all 
events  have  had  some  knowledge  of  Asiatic  tradition.  He 
came  to  Rome  about  135  to  140.  Marcion,  therefore,  is  a 
witness  whose  testimony  should  have  value,  especially  on 
matters  concerning  Asia.  Tertullian,  it  is  true,  pours  con- 
tempt upon  his  opponent's  attachment  of  the  title  "  To 
the  Laodiceans  "  to  that  Epistle  of  Paul  which  in  all  our 
MSS.  bears  the  title  "  To  the  Ephesians,"  and  in  all  but  the 
earliest  (tf  and  B)  is  addressed  in  the  salutation  to  "  the 
saints  which  are  in  Ephesus."  Tertullian  himself  seems  to 
share  the  ignorance  of  our  own  earliest  authorities  regarding 
the  real  destination  of  the  Epistle.  For  none  of  these  seem 
to  have  had  the  words  ev  'E<peo-<0  in  the  salutation,  though 
"  To  the  Ephesians "  may  have  been  the  title  already 
current  in  his  time,  and  even  perhaps  since  the  time  of 
Ignatius1  in  orthodox  circles.  But  Tertullian  intimates 
that  Marcion,  in  applying  to  the  Epistle  a  title  not  derived 
from  knowledge  but  from  mere  conjecture  based  on  the 
reference  in  Colossians  iv.  16,  is  giving  himself  airs  as  a 
"  diligentissimus  explorator."  Whether  the  Epistle  went 
without  a  title,  or  was  called  then,  as  now,  "  Ephesians," 
Marcion  is  not  accused  of  altering  the  text  but  only  of 
making  baseless  conjectures.  He  has  made  a  discovery, 
forsooth,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  higher  criticism.2  Thus 
Tertullian  sneers  at  Marcion's  superior  information  about 
the  provenance  of  one  of  Paul's  Epistles. 

1  Ad  Ephes.  xii.  2.  2  Adv.  Marcionem,  v.  17 
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But  Marcion's  title  receives  far  greater  consideration  from 
modern  critics  than  from  Tertullian.  Harnack  is  one  of 
many  who  believe  that  Marcion  in  employing  it  was  using 
not  mere  personal  conjecture,  but  early  Asiatic  tradition. 
Harnack  is  one  of  a  smaller  number  who  even  regard 
Asiatic  tradition  as  correct,  the  hiatus  in  Ephi  1  in 

our  earliest  texts  after  rot?  ovo-iv,1  which  later  author! 
fill  in  with  eV  '-E<£c'rra>,  having  been  caused  by  intent i 
deletion  of  ev  Aaot>iK€ia  in  the  period  when  Laodicea  had 
become  a  name  of  ignominy  and  odium  among  most  Cl 
tians,  as  we  see  it  in  Revelation  iii.  14-! 

Without   attempting   to   decide   the   question   whether 
Marcion  employed  local  tradition  or  simply  his  own  un- 
trammelled critical  wits  for  this  title  for  Trpb*  AaoSttceiovs, 
we  can  at  least   invoke   the    authority  of    all    mo< 
scholarship  for  the  proposition  that  our  so-called  "  Epi 
to  the  Ephesians  "   was  never  written  to  Ephesus.     If 
it  lias  any  claim  at  all  to  authenticity  it  was  sent  to  some 
other  Church  than  that  which  was  the  very  headquai 
of  Paul's  missionary  activity.     It  was  sent  (if  genuine), 
onjunction   with   its  twin  sister,  Colossians,  to  some 
group  of  Christians  equally  "  unknown  by  face  "  to  Paul 
in   the  same  region,  and  therefore  cannot  stand   in  the 
way  of  Deissmann's  theory  of  the  ion  of  the  group 

from  an  imprisonment  of  Paul  in  Ephesus.     "  Ephesians  " 
may   have  been  written  by   Paul   from    Ephesus   it 
However,  that  is  not  the  main  point. 

It  is  but  very  recently  t  hat  my  attention   was  |1 
in  reading  over  the  well  known  "  Monarch ian  Prolog! 

1    I     K.  Abbott  (Comn  b.  and  Col.  in  Intern.  Crit.  Comm.  1897) 

denim  any  real  Ho  thinks  it  possible  t  The  saint 

are  also  f  We  must  respectfully  submit  that  this  woi 

TOIf    KOl    TiffTott    (Without    of'fflf). 

'*>  Harnack,  "  Die  Adresse  des  Epheserbriefs  dcs  Paulus  "  in  Sitzunga- 
berichU  d.  k.  pr.  Akad.  d.  Wiu.  xxxvii.  (Ph.  hist.  Kl.  July    21,  1910). 
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to  the  Epistles  of  Paul  by  what  would  seem  to  be  a  hitherto 
unobserved  item  of  testimony,  and  one  of  first-rate  im- 
portance on  the  question  of  the  alleged  Ephesian  imprison- 
ment. The  Prologues  are  now  generally  accepted  as 
derived  (with  alterations)  from  the  Pauline  canon  of 
Marcion.  On  this  point  the  reasoning  of  Corssen  seems 
to  be  conclusive.1  Naturally  the  prologue  for  Ephesians 
shows  that  it  has  been  rewritten.  It  had  to  be  adapted 
to  orthodox  tradition.  It  begins  :  Ephesii  sunt  Asiani, 
and  ends  :  Has  apostolus  conlaudat  scribens  eis  ab  urbe 
Roma  de  carcere  per  Tychicum  diaconum.  The  Italicised 
words  represent  of  course  the  changes  effected  to  adapt 
the  prologue  to  the  orthodox  canon.  The  second  sentence, 
"  Has  apostolus  "  etc.,  only  differs  by  the  substitution  of 
"  Tychicum  diaconum  "  for  "  Ephaphroditum  "  from  the 
corresponding  statement  of  the  next  succeeding  prologue, 
that  of  Philippians.2  It  is  the  next  prologue  which  interests 
us.  It  attaches  to  Colossians,  and  exhibits  features  im- 
possible to  explain  on  any  other  view  than  that  the  prologues 
do  go  back  to  Marcionite  tradition,  and  that  the  reviser 
has  overlooked  the  ancient  Marcionite  phraseology  .  It 
begins  with  an  unmistakable  reference  to  the  prologue  for 
Ephesians,  but  refers  to  it  as  an  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  : 

Colossenses :  et  hi  sicut  Laudicenses  sunt  Asiani. 

The  unexpected  reference  sicut  Laudicenses  of  course  forms 
part  of  Corssen's  convincing  proof  of  the  Marcionite  origin 
of  the  prologues.  But  what  more  vitally  concerns  the 
theory  of  Deissmann,  Albertz,  Robinson  and  Lake  is  the 
closing  phrase : 

Ergo  apostolus  jam,  ligatus  scribit  eis  ab  Epheso. 

1  Zts.  f.  nil.   W.  x.  (1909),  i.  pp.   1-45. 

2  Has  apostolus  conlaudat  scribens  eis  a  Roma  de  carcere  per  Epaphro- 
ditum. 

VOL.   IX.  16 
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It  makes  the  direct  assertion  (on  what  ground  we  know 
not),  that  Colossians  was  written  "  from  Ephesus,"  where 
Paul  was  "  already  a  prisoner." 

B.  W.  BACON. 


THE  JOURNEYS  OF  ST.  PETER. 

THE  Bampton  Lectures  for  1913 — The  Church  in  Rome  in 
the  First   Century,    by   G.   Edmundson — compel  attention 
for  the  skill  with  which  a  number  of  hypotheses  are  prese 
and  maintained.     The  most  important  part  of  the  work 
deals  with  the  movements  of  St.  Peter.     The  difficulty  for 
the  reader  is  that  one  hypothesis,  suggestion  or  po- 
lled upon  another,  until  it  is  doubtful  how  much  has 
i  proved,  and  how  much  is  the  creation  of  a  skilful  wr 
I  propose  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  Mr.  Edmundson's  the 

then  to  discuss  the  evidence  on 
The  theory  begins  by  recalling  a  "  well-attested  1 
that  the  apostles  had  orders  from  our  Lord  to  remain  t  v. 
years  in  Jerusalem,  and  then  to  scatter  over  the  w< 
The  twelve  years  were  more  than  up  when  St.  Peter  was 
imprisoned  at  Passover  i  A.D.  42  ;    so  that  as  soon 

as  he  was  set  at  liberty  he  left  the  country,  and 
at  Rome  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year.     St.  Mark  was 
him  (luring  t!  a  Rome,  and  wrote  his 

gospel  th'-n.     Tliry  ^  of  46,  so  that 

<>ill<l    IK-  OSt  Of  46  V 

I    let  irnabas  and  Paul  n 

a  47  to  54  A.D.  St.  Peter  made  Ai  adquarters, 

thus  giving  rise  i  of  a  seven-years1  episcopate 

of  that  city.     ?  unvlson   t!  the   ci. 

of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  ii.  11-14)  in  the 

year  49,  before  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.),  w! 
took  place  in  the  same  year.      Late  in  A.D.  o4  St.  Peter  and 
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St.  Barnabas  were  at  Corinth,  and  early  in  55  until  some 
time  in  56  they  were  in  Rome  and  Italy.  St.  Peter  paid  a 
third  visit  to  Rome,  63  to  65  A.D.  ;  and  presumably  in  the 
interval  between  56  and  63  came  the  journeys  in  Asia  Minor 
to  be  inferred  from  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  which  was 
written  in  June  of  65  A.D.,  shortly  before  his  martyrdom  ; 
though  some  of  the  parts  mentioned  in  that  epistle  may 
have  been  visited  during  the  seven  years  at  Antioch. 

The  first  assertion  is  that  there  is  a  well-attested  tradition 
that  our  Lord  bade  the  apostles  remain  in  Jerusalem  for 
twelve  years  after  the  Ascension,  and  then  to  go  further 
afield.  There  are  two  authorities  for  this  tradition  :  Euse- 
bius  *  quotes  it  from  Apollonius,  who  said  that  he  got  it  by 
tradition,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  2  records  it  without 
giving  his  source  of  information.  Strangely  enough  Mr. 
Edmundson  thinks  that  the  tradition  is  supported  by  Luke 
xxiv.  49,  vfjLeis  $e  /caOia-are  ev  rfj  TroAet  e'a>?  ov  evSvcrrjcrOe  ef 
Swap iv  and  by  John  xvi.  13.  orav  Se  e\9r)  efcelvos  TO 
/?9  d\r)0eias,  o^yrjaei  v/j,d$  el$  rrjv  a\ij9euiv  Traaav.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  these  texts  refer  to  anything  other  than 
Pentecost  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  that  day  ;  and 
if  so,  the  first,  by  bidding  the  apostles  remain  in  the  city 
until  Pentecost,  sufficiently  refutes  the  later  tradition 
that  they  were  told  to  remain  twelve  years.  Anyhow 
it  is  certain  that  they  did  not  actually  stay  in  the 
city  for  twelve  years,  for  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  went 
to  Samaria,  and  St.  Peter  went  to  Lydda,  Joppa  and 
Caesarea.  Nor  when  the  twelve  years  were  up  did  all 

1  Hist.  Eccles.  v.  18 :  HTL  5e  us  e/c  7ra/>a56(reu)s  rbv  Scored  (fiycn  7rpo<rrera;^i'cu 
TOLS  ai/Tov  d,7ro<rr6\cKS,  e-jrl  Su>5e/ca  £re<n  pi)  xwpt(T#?7J>cu  TTJS  'lepoucraX^.    Edmund- 
son   by   mistake,     (p.    36  note),  says  that  this  comes  from  Jerome,  De 
Viris  Illustribus. 

2  Strornateis  vi.  5  :  AtaVoOrd'  (j>r)<nv  o  Herpes  elprjicfrai  rov  Ktipiov  rots  Ci7ro<rToXoij. 
Ecu;  /j.kv  ofiv  TIS  deX-fiarj  TOV  'Icrpa^X  /J-eravoTJaaL,   5tot  roD  6v6fjia.r6s  yuou  Tricrreiyeti'  CTTI 
rbv  Qebv,  d^edria-ovrai  aury  at  a/m/m'cu.     Mera  5w5e/ca  try  t&Xdere  eis  rbv  ic6(r[J.ov, 
fi-fl  rts  eiiry  OVK 
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the  apostles  leave    Jerusalem    if,    taking   Mr.    Edmund- 
son's  date,  St.  Peter  was  found  in  Jerusalem  in 
thirteen  years  after  the  Ascension. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  this  tradition  represents  rouglily 
what   happened  —  that   apart   from   any   direct   command 
from  our  Lord,  the  apostles  did  begin  to  go  further  afield 
about  the  year  41.     Is  it  possible  to  agree  with  the  next 
part  of  the  theory  that  St.  Peter  went  to  Rome  in  A.D.  42  ? 
We  shall  come  later  to  the  evidence  that  St.  Peter  vi> 
Rome  ;    all  we  have  now  to  consider  is  the  evidence  for  a 
visit  as  early  as  42.     Jerome  l  says  that  St.  Peter  went  to 
Rome  in  the  second  year  of  Claudius  (i.e.  A.D.  42),  and  was 
Bishop  there  until  his  martyrdom  in  the  last  year  of  Nero 
(i.e.  G7  A.D.).     Mr.  Edmundson,  it  will  be  observed,  ace 
the  first  year,  42,  but  rejects  the  last,  67,  and  is  also  obliged 
to  reject  the  statement  that  previous  to  42  St.  Peter  had 
been  Bishop  of  Antioch  and  had  preached  to  the  Dispersion. 
Eusebius  provides  evidence  in  two  ways.     On  the  one  hand 
there  are  the  references  throughout  the  course  of  the  E- 
siastical  History  to  St.  Peter  in  Rome.     The  chief  passages 
are  given  later  :  nowhere  does  he  say  in  what  year  S 
went  to  Rome,  nor  in  what  year  he  was  martyred.     It  is  only 
stated  that  he  went  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudiu 
A.D.).     On  the  other  hand  Eusebius  also  provides  a  Chronicle 
or  Chronography,  which  is  extant  in  Latin,  Syriac  and  Ar- 
menian versions.     Of  the  versions  the  Armenian   differs 
somewhat  from  the  ot!  .  and  Lightfoot  has  shown 

that  the  Armenian  version  has  suffered  from  "  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  transcribers'  errors  in  the  course  of  trans- 


1   Dt    Viris     Illuttribu*,   I.  :    "Zipiov  Illrpof  .    .   .   M*rd    rij» 

JKK\j)<rlat,    *ai   rt>  K-^pvyfia.  TUV    SiaffTaptvTU*,  Kal  tic   rrjt 
49    llbv-ry,  FaXar/?,    Kairira8o*J?,   'Acrfy  *al  Bi0iW0, 
r&  IffToXc/tTprai  Zlnuva  rbv  ndyov  TT/  'Pci^u  4$l<rra.T<u,  Iv8a  (txo<ri 
v   6pbvov  rfji   Itpoffvvrjt  *aT^<rx«'.    ?<**   TOU    rc\ciTalov  (VIO.VTOV 
roO  Ttff<ra.p'<rKai&cKdTov,   e0'  06  icai  <rravpu6elt 
K.T.\. 
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mission."  1  So  that  we  may  neglect  the  Armenian  version 
in  so  far  as  it  differs  from  the  other  two.  The  Latin  and 
the  Syriac  versions  both  give  25  years  for  the  episcopate 
of  St.  Peter.  This  no  doubt  represents  what  was  stated 
in  the  original  Greek.  The  Latin  version  gives  the  25  years 
as  starting  in  the  second  year  of  Claudius  ;  apparently 
the  Syriac  does  so  too,  but  about  that  there  is  some  doubt.2 
Both  versions  say  that  he  went  to  Antioch  two  years  before 
he  went  to  Rome.3  Lightfoot,  who  has  studied  this  Chronicle 
in  great  detail,  gives  it  as  his  judgment  that  "  the  years 
of  Peter  .  .  .  were  a  matter  of  speculation  rather  than  of 
tradition."  4  Now  this  Latin  version  was  made  by  Jerome? 
so  we  can  see  that  he  learnt  the  twenty-five  years'  episco- 
pate, which  he  mentions  in  De  Viris  Illustribus,  from  this 
Chronicle  of  Eusebius.  Our  next  authority  is  the  Liberian 
Catalogue.  This  dates  from  A.D.  354,  but  the  earlier  part 
of  it  comes  from  Hippolytus  (circ.  A.D.  230).  It  states 5— 

"  Petrus,  aim.  xxv,  mens.  uno,  d.  viiii.  Fuit  temporibus  Tiberii 
Caesaris  et  Gai  et  Tiberi  Claudi  et  Neronis,  a  cons.  Minuci  et 
Longini  usque  Nerine  et  Vero.  Passus  autem  cum.  Paulo  die  iii  Kl. 
lulias,  cons.  as.  imperante  Nerone." 

Lightfoot  says  that  "  Minuci  "  is  a  corruption  of  "  Vinicii," 
and  "  Nerine  et  Vero  "  should  be  "  Nerone  et  Vetere."  So 
that  St.  Peter's  episcopate  would  be  A.D.  30-35.  Lightfoot 
does  not  suggest  where  Hippolytus  got  the  period  30-55 
from,  but  he  thinks  that  with  regard  to  the  part  of  the 
catalogue  from  Linus  to  Eleutherus,  the  western  list  on 
which  it  was  based  was  the  same  as  the  eastern  list  used  by 
Eusebius,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  form  of  the 

1  Apostolic  Fathers,  part  I.,  vol.  I.,  p.  245. 

2  Lightfoot,  op.  cit.  p.  221. 

3  A.  Schoene,  Eusebi  Chron.,    ii.  pp.    153,   211.      Edmundson,  p.    75 
note,  says  incorrectly  that  he  went  to  Rome  in  the  second  year  of  Claudius 
and  to  Antioch  two  years    ater. 

4  Op.  cit.,  p.  243. 

6  Lightfoot,  op.  cit.  p.  253. 
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name  Cletus  or  Anencletus.1     One  more  authority  for  the 
twenty-five  years'  episcopate  is  the  Liber  Pontificalis.    This 
in  its  earliest  form  we  have  in  two  recensions,  the  Felician 
and  the  Cononian.     The  Felician,  which  is  the  older,  d 
from  about  530  A. D.,  and  was  based  partly  on  the  Liberian 
Catalogue,  and  partly  on  Papal  Catalogues  which  wer< 
founded  on  a  common  original  presumably  belonging  to  t  ho 
age  of  Leo  the  Great  (A.D.  440-461  ).2      The  two  recensions 
are  as  follows  :  3 — 

Felician  Recension.  *'  Beatus  Petrus,  Antiochenus,  filius  lohannis, 
provinciae  Galileae,  vico  Bethsaida,  frater  Andreao  et  princeps 
apostolorum,  primum  sedit  cathedra  episcopatus  in  Antiochia  annis 
x.  Hie  Petrus  ingressus  in  urbe  Roma  Nerone  Cesare  ibique  sedit 
cathedra  episcopatus  ann.  xxv  mens.  ii.  dies  iii.  Fuit  temporibus 
Tiberii  Cesaris  et  Gaii  et  Tiberii  Claudi  et  Neronis.  .  .  .  Hie  martyrio 
cum  Paulo  coronatur." 

Cononian  Recension.     "  Beatus  Petrus,  filius  lohannis,  provinciae 
Galileae,   vico   Bethsaida,   primum  sedit   cathedra  episcopatu 
Antiochia  an.  vii.,  deinde  in  Roma  an.  xxv.  mens.  ii.  dies  iii.     Fuit 
temporibus  Tyberii  Caesaris  et  Gai  et  Tyberii  Claudi  et  Neronis  sub 
quo  et  passus." 

The  author  of  this  Liber  Pontificalis  seems  then  to  have 
copied  two  traditions  without  attempting  to  reconcile  them, 
first  that  St.  Peter  went  to  Rome  when  Nero  was  Caesar,4 
secondly  that  he  went  to  Rome  in  the  days  of  Tiberius  and 
stayed  twenty-five  years.  This  latter,  as  Duchesne  has 
remarked,5  is  simply  borrowed  from  the  Liberian  Catalogue, 
and  so  it  also  goes  back  to  Hippolytus.  The  total  evidence, 
i,  for  an  early  date  for  St.  Peter's  arrival  at  Rome  reduces 

1  Op.  cit.  p.  275. 

9  Lightfoot,  op.  cit.  p.  266. 

*  Duchesno,  Liber  Pontificalis,  vol.  i.  p.  51. 

4  Thia  tradition  also  appears  in  Lactantius  (circ.  314),  De  Mort.  Pera. 

Cumque  jam  Nero  imperaret  Petrus  Romam  advonit."     The  Acta 

Petri  et  Pauli  also  bring  St.  Peter  to  Rome  in  Nero's  reign.     Lipeiua 

vfht  theee  Acta  dated  from  the  second  century,  but  there  are  only  very 

uncertain  traces  of  them  until  the  fifth  century  (Bardenhewer,  Pairologie, 

T.  82). 

•  Op.  cit.  p.  118. 
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itself  to  Eusebius'  Chronicle,  which  gives  the  year  42  (accord- 
ing to  Lightfoot  merely  by  guesswork),  and  the  list  of 
Hippolytus,  which  gives  the  impossible  date  30.  The  latter 
tradition  passed  through  the  Liberian  Catalogue  into  the 
Liber  Pontificalis,  but  that  work  also  preserves  the  tradition 
of  a  date  not  earlier  than  54.  A  great  deal  of  weight  cannot 
be  given  to  traditions  coming  with  such  dissonant  voices 
especially  when  the  earliest  form  of  the  tradition,  that  of 
Hippolytus,  gives  the  most  impossible  date. 

But  apart  from  the  testimony  of  later  writers,  does  the 
hypothesis  of  a  visit  to  Rome  in  A.D.  42  agree  with  what  we 
read  in  the  New  Testament  ?  It  was  some  few  years  later 
than  this — Edmundson  says  A.D.  46 — that  St.  Paul  met  St. 
Peter  at  Jerusalem  as  recorded  in  Galatians  ii.  1-10.  We 
may  assume  that  St.  Paul  wrote  that  epistle  near  enough 
to  the  time  of  the  event  to  record  it  fairly  accurately.  First 
he  says  that  he  set  before  those  present  the  gospel  which 
he  was  preaching  among  the  Gentiles  (o  K^pvcraw  ev  TCH? 
edvea-iv)  Galatians  ii.  2,  and  then  speaking  of  the  chief 
Christians  in  Jerusalem  he  says  (Gal.  ii.  7),  ISovre?  on, 
7reTTi(TT6Vjjiai,  TO  6uayye\tov  rr}?  arc  poffu  aria?  tcaOa)?  Ilerpos 
TT}?  Trepiro  pris.  There  is  only  one  possible  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  these  words — that  St.  Paul  had  been  preaching  to 
Gentiles,  and  that  St.  Peter  had  not,  at  least  to  any  consider- 
able extent.  We  need  not  stay  now  to  ask  whether  St.  Paul's 
work  among  Gentiles  had  been  that  of  his  first  missionary 
journey,  or  whet  her  it  was  merely  during  his  stay  at  Tarsus. 
But  the  reference  to  St.  Peter  as  entrusted  with  the  gospel  of 
the  circumcision  makes  a  three  years'  visit  to  Rome  previous 
to  this  time  possible  only  under  one  condition,  viz.,  that  it  was 
a  mission  solely  to  the  Jews  in  Rome.  But  we  do  not  find  any 
traces  of  a  Christian  congregation  in  Rome  consisting  solely 
of  converted  Jews  ;  the  people  to  whom  St.  Paul  wrote  his 
epistle  were  partly  Jew  and  partly  Gentile,  as  may  be  gathered 
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from  the  epistle  itself.1  As  for  the  purely  Jewish  community, 
it  was,  even  as  late  as  A.D.  60,  quite  untouched  by  Chris- 
tianity, for  the  only  thing  its  chief  men  seemed  to  know 
about  Christianity  was  that  it  was  a  sect  everywhere  spoken 
against.2 

Most  of  the  evidence  with  regard  to  an  episcopate  at 
Antioch  we  have  already  seen.  Eusebius'  Chronicle,  Jerome 
and  the  Liber  Pontificalis  all  put  it  before  the  Roman  epis- 
copate ;  but  Eusebius  gives  its  length  as  two  years, 
Liber  Pontificalis  as  seven  (or  ten)  years,  and  Jerome  does 
not  mention  the  length.  Gregory  the  Great  (end  of  sixtli 
century)  also  gives  the  period  as  seven  years.3 

For  the  particular  purpose  in  view  at  present,  it  does  not 
matter  whether  the  encounter  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in 
Antioch  (Gal.  ii.  11-14)  preceded  or  followed  the  Council  of 
Acts  xv. 

Several  references  in  1  Corinthians  (i.  12,  iii.  22,  ix.  5,  6) 
suggest  that  Peter  and  Barnabas  were  known  to  the  Chris- 
tians in  Corinth.  1  Corinthians  was  written  in  A.D.  55,  so  that 
St.  Peter  may  have  been  in  Corinth  in  .~>i  as  Mr.  Edmundson 
suggests,  or  perhaps  earlier.  That  St.  Peter  went  to  Corinth 
is  also  borne  out  by  later  writers,  e.g.  Dionysius  of  < 

r.  Edmundson  now  postulates  a  visit  of  St.  Peter  and 

St.  Barnabas  to  Rome  from  55  to  56,  thus  on  the  one  hand 

ing  in  a  seven-years'  episcopate  at  Antioch  before  e 

1  to  Rome  as  recorded  in  the  Liber  Pon  •  and  on 

1  Samlay  and  Headlam,  pp.  xxxi.-xxxiv. ;  B.  Weiss  in  Meyer's  Kom- 
mentar,  p.  20;  Zahn,  Romerbrief,  pp.  18-20. 

*  Acts  xxviii.  22. 

3  Kp.    vii.    40:     "  Ipse  [Petrua]  firmavit  sedem  [Antiochenam]  in  qua 
aeptera  annis,  quamvis  discessurus,  sedit. " 

4  EufloK  fret   Kol  vfittt  &A  r^t    TOW'TV    vov0c<rlai, 
TIJV  drd  Utrpov  ffdi  Hcii'Xoi/  <f>vrriav  ycvrjdeiffav  Tumaiuv  re  *ai  KopivOiuv  <rvv(Ktpd- 
oart.     Koi  ybp  Afjufn*  xal  tit  rty  infrtpav  KbpivOov  0o*n)<ravret  ijnat,  6fiolu»  ti  *ai 

;Va»,  bftbtft  Sii 

•  Supra,  p.  246. 
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the  other  hand  agreeing  approximately  with  the  terminal 
date  given  by  the  Liberian  Catalogue  which  gives  his  episco- 
pate in  Rome  as  A.D.  30  to  55.1  Probably  evidence  treated 
in  this  way  would  not  be  given  much  weight  if  it  stood  alone, 
but  it  is  said  to  be  supported  by  a  sentence  of  St.  Paul's 
in  Romans  xv.  19-24.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Sanday 
and  Headlam  took  this  text  in  an  unnatural  sense.  The 
clear  and  obvious  meaning  is  that  some  one  else  had  been 
labouring  in  Rome,  and  for  that  reason  St.  Paul  felt  con- 
strained not  to  go  there.  Who  that  some  one  was,  can  only 
be  guessed,  but  as  even  Professor  Kirsopp  Lake  says,  "  the 
question  will  always  remain,  why  not  St.  Peter  ?  " 2  But 
we  have  shown  above  that  a  visit  of  St.  Peter  as  early  as  42, 
if  possible  at  all,  could  only  have  been  to  the  Jews  ;  and 
such  a  mission  would  certainly  not  have  satisfied  St.  Paul 
as  the  founding  of  a  Church.  As  to  the  later  postulated 
visit  of  St.  Peter  to  Rome  55-56,  it  is  doubtful  how  much 
influence  this  would  have  had  on  St.  Paul.  For  as  early  as 
the  autumn  of  55,  when  he  wrote  1  Corinthians,  St.  Paul 
had  made  his  plans  up  to  the  autumn  of  56  or  even  the 
spring  of  57,3  though  of  course  he  may  have  made  those 
plans  having  just  heard  that  St.  Peter  had  gone  to  Rome. 
But  in  any  case  this  visit  to  Rome  of  55  to  56  would  be  so 
recent  when  St.  Paul  wrote  his  epistle  to  Rome  in  57,  that 
he  could  scarcely  say  that  by  it  he  had  been  many  times 
hindered  from  coming  (eVetfOTrro/uT^  ra  TroXXa).4  Two 
possibilities  remain,  either  that  the  founder  of  the  Roman 
Church  was  some  one  other  than  St.  Peter,  or  that  St.  Peter 
went  there  earlier  than  55  to  work  among  Jew  and  Gentile 
alike.  Now  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  supposing 
that  he  went  to  Rome  in  42  make  it  worth  while  suggesting 

1  Supra,  p.  245. 

a  Earlier  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  p.  379. 

8  1  Cor.  xvi.  6,  6. 

«  Rom.  xv.  22. 
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a  visit  later  than  42,  but  before  55.  Let  us  then  suppose 
that  on  his  escape  from  prison  he  went  straight  to  Antioch, 
where  he  would  be  safe  out  of  Herod's  clutches.  If  then 
he  spent  the  seven  years  in  Antioch  which  one  tradition 
attributes  to  him,  from  A.D.  42  to  49,  he  would  be  in  Antioch 
in  49  when  he  encountered  St.  Paul,1  and  would  be  able  easily 
to  go  to  Jerusalem  for  the  Council  about  the  same  time. 
People  have  often  conjectured  what  St.  Peter's  side  was  in 
that  encounter  with  St.  Paul  at  Antioch,  and  have  suggested 
that  perhaps  if  we  knew  St.  Peter's  version  of  the  story  we 
should  not  think  so  badly  of  his  dissimulation.  It  is  much 
more  likely  that  there  was  no  other  side  ;  that  he  had  done 
wrong,  and  that  he  recognised  it  as  soon  as  St.  Paul  rebuked 
him  ;  that  true  to  his  character,  as  represented  in  his  Denial 
on  the  night  before  the  Passion  and  as  represented  in  the 
Quo  Vadis  legend,  he  repented  at  once  ;  that  he  determined 
to  prove  his  repentance  by  devoting  himself  forthwith  to 
the  Gentiles.  The  most  important  centre  yet  unoccupied 
for  him  to  go  to  was  Rome.  If  the  Council  of  Acts  \v. 
took  place  after  the  dispute  at  Antioch,  it  adds  an  interesting 
touch,  that  St.  Peter  showed  his  repentance  of  his  former 
action  by  first  strongly  supporting  St.  Paul's  policy  at  the 
Council,  and  then  going  as  soon  as  possible  himself  to  the 
Gentiles.  It  was  the  year  49  in  which  Claudius  had  expelled 
the  Jews  from  Rome,2  but  it  would  probably  be  impossible 
for  St.  Peter  to  sail  till  the  spring  of  50,  when  sailing  recom- 
menced, and  it  would  take  him  some  little  time  to  get  there, 
so  that  by  then  the  edict  may  have  been  in  abeyance.  One 
thing  is  explained  by  this  hypothesis  that  otherwise  remains 
a  hard  puzzle,  how  St.  Peter,  who  in  A.D.  46,  some  time  after 
the  Ascension,  was  still  only  an  apostle  of  the  Jews,3  appears 
a  few  years  later  as  a  founder  of  the  chief  of  the  Gentile 
Churches. 

1  Gal.  ii.  11  »qq.         •  Suetonius,  Claud.  25.        '  Gal.  ii.  7,  9. 
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It  will  be  well  here  to  collect  the  evidence  for  St.  Peter's 
having  been  in  Rome,  and  having  been  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Church  there.  This  is  largely  the  same  evidence  as 
for  his  martyrdom,  so  that  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  them 
together. 

The  earliest  evidence  is  the  reference  in  1  Peter  to  Babylon 
as  the  place  of  writing.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Babylon 
was  used  here  as  in  the  Apocalypse  and  elsewhere  as  a 
synonym  for  Rome. 

1  Peter  v.  13  :  aanrd^erai,  VJJLOLS  rj  eV  J3a/3v\wn   avve/cXe/crij. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  Clement  of  Rome  wrote  his 
epistle  in  the  year  96.  Edmundson  thinks  that  it  was 
written  in  A.D.  70,  before  he  was  Bishop.  But  in  any 
case  the  evidence  is  early. 

Clem.  Rom.  v.  After  quoting  from  the  Old  Testament  various 
results  arising  from  jealousy,  he  goes  on  —  dXX'  iva  r&v  dpxaiw 
i>7ro5ei7/tiaTWJ'  7rau<rc6/xe0a,  ZXdu/jiev  eirl  TOI)S  tyyiffra  yevo(j.ti>ovs  d0X7?rdj' 
\dj3(>}/j.ev  TT)S  yeveas  TJ/JLUV  ra  yevvaia.  vTroSeiy/j.ara.  Aid  ff\ot>  Kal  QQbvov  oi 
/AeyiffToi  Kal  5iKcu6raroi  crrtfXoi  edL&x&'rja'av  Kal  £ws  davdrov  ~fj6\r)<Tav.  Ad/3u>/*ej> 
irpb  6<f>da\[ji£jv  rjfji&v  TOZ)S  dyadotts  diro(TT6\ovs'  Hfrpov,  8s  Sia  £T)\OV  adiKOv  oi/x  %va 
ovtik  5tio  dXXd  TrXeto^as  v-jr^veyKev  ir6vovs,  Kal  OUTW  fJLaprvp^ffas  tTropetd-rj  els  rbv 
6<j)ei\6fj.evov  rbirov  TTJS  do^rjs. 

The  Ascension  of  Isaiah  is  a  composite  work  of  different 
dates.  The  section  with  which  we  are  concerned  is  thought 
by  Charles  to  be  the  "  Testament  of  Hezekiah  "  and  to  date 
between  88  and  100  A.D.  The  reference  to  "  one  of  the 
twelve  apostles  "  seems  certainly  to  refer  to  St.  Peter,  and 
the  "  murderer  of  his  mother  "  is  obviously  Nero.1 


Asc.  Isa.  IV.  2,  3  :  .  .  .  £(y  etdei)  dvOpdirov  j3a<nX&«>s  dvoftov  ^rpaXy 
aur6s  6  ^3ao"iXei)s  oSros  rty  <f>vr(e)iav  ty  (fivTetiffovffiv  ol  5cJ5eica  aTrocrroXoi  roO  dya- 
TT-TJTOV  5tw^e(i)  Kal  (r)dv  5c65e/ca  (els)  rats  x€PffiV  O>^TOV  (7r)a/3oSo^<reTai. 

Ignatius  (A.D.    109),  Ad.   Rom.  iv.  :    ov%  ws  Utrpos  Kal  HaOXos   5tard<r- 


Dionysius  of  Corinth  (circ.  171  A.D.),  Euseb.  H.E.  ii.  25.  Quoted 
above  on  page  248. 

Irenaeus  (circ.  180),  Adv.  Haer.  iii.  3,  Euseb.  H.E.  v.  6  :  "maximae, 
et  antiquissimae,  et  omnibus  cognitae,  a  gloriosissimis  duobus 
apostolis,  Petro  et  Paulo,  Romae  fundatae  et  constitutae  ecclesiae." 
1  See  Charles  ad  loo.,  and  Clemen  in  Z.  /.  w.  Th.  1896. 
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ovv  KO.I  olKo8ofj.i')<Ta.vTfs  ol  naKdpioi   dr6<rroXot  rrjv  4KK\i)<riav, 
)V  rip  ^Tt<r/coT7}j  \etTovpyiav  ivcxcipiffitv, 

Justin  Martyr  (150-155),  Apol.  i.  26  (Euseb.  H.E.  ii.  13): 
r   r/ya  Sa/ia^a  rdv    drd    icw/*7?*   Xeyo/i^Tjs    Yirruv,   flj   ^irl  K\ai'5iou  KatVa- 
j  8iA  XT;?  rail'  ivtpyovvruif  Sa.tfj.6vuv  r^x"7?*  dvvdfj&it  irotij<ra$  /ZODIACS  <p  TT;  v6\ci 
rg  ftaviXiSi'Pufj.^  debt  cvofjUffBrj,  ical  dvdpidvri  Trap*  v^lv  wj  6ebt  rcrifj.rjr<nt  ij 
rcu  kv  ry  Tlficpi  woTa/i^>  /n«Ta^i>  rwf  5vo  7f0upwv,  fxuvf  mypa-QTl* 
'Pu>fjLal'KT)VTairrr)v      SIMONI  DEO   8ANCTO. 

The  importance  of  this  quotation  will  be  seen  from  the 
next,  which  connects  the  coming  of  Simon  Magus  to  Rome 
with  that  of  St  Peter.  (Cf.  also  Apol.  i.  56.) 

Eusebius,  H.E.  ii.  14:  Ou  /*i>»  efr  naicpbv  airry  (i.e.  Simon  Magus) 
raDra  irpovxwpci.  IIa/)air65a5  70^  eirl  r^j  airr^j  KXau^ov  /SacriXctaj,  r)  -ravdyadot 
icai  <fn\avdptjiror6.-nj  rCtv  6\uv  Upovoia,  rbv  Kaprep6v  Kal  iUya.v  rwv  QTcxrroXwi', 
rbv  dpCTTJt  tveKO.  TUV  Xoiwuv  airavTuv  irporfyopov,  HtTpov,  (Tt  rrjv'Pufiijv  u>j  ewl 
\vfjifwva  fitov  xctpa^uryet. 


It  will  be  seen  that  while  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
St.  Peter  went  to  Rome,  helped  to  found  the  Church  and 
was  martyred  there,  the  early  evidence  gives  no  exact  indi- 
cation of  the  date  of  his  arrival.  The  same  may  also  be 
said  of  recent  archaeological  researches  in  Rome,  that  they 
add  weight  to  the  testimony  that  St.  Peter  was  present  in 
Rome  and  was  martyred  there,  but  do  not  help  in  deciding 
dates.  The  last  two  references  given  above  suggest  some 
time  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  for  St.  Peter's  arrival,  and  do 
not  fix  on  the  second  year  of  Claudius  as  is  done  by  Euse- 
bius' Chronicle  and  Jerome.  The  later  authorities,  as  we 
have  seen,  are  in  conflict  with  one  another,  and  partly  in 
conflict  with  the  New  Testament.  Hence  on  grounds  of 
post-biblical  »ny,  the  date  A.D.  50  which  we  have 

suggested  is  as  likely  a  date  as  any  other  for  St.  Peter's  first 
visit  to  Rome.     It  comes  within  tlu>  limits  of  Claudius' 
reign,  which  is  perhaps  to  be  inferred  from  Justin 
Where  now  are  we  to  fit  in  the  visit  to  Corinth  ?     Quite 
ly  he  made  it  his  principle,  as  St.  Paul  had  done,  not  to 
men's  foundations.     If  so,  we  can  under- 
.id  that  he  might  set  out  from  Rome  to  visit  Pontus  and 
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Bithynia  and  those  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor  where  St.  Paul 
had  not  laboured.  On  his  way  he  would  naturally  stop  at 
Corinth,  just  as  St.  Paul  intended  to  stop  a  little  while  in 
Rome  on  his  way  to  Spain.  The  date  when  St.  Peter  passed 
through  Corinth  would  have  to  be  about  54,  so  that  he  would 
have  left  before  1  Corinthians  was  written.  We  have  no 
means  of  telling  exactly  when  St.  Peter  went  to  Rome  for 
the  last  time,  but  taking  provisionally  the  date  given  by  Mr. 
Edmundson,  63,  we  should  have  to  suppose  that  the  years 
54  to  63  were  spent  in  Asia  Minor  or  perhaps  in  part  else- 
where. 

The  hypothesis  here  suggested  depends  on  Romans  xv.  19- 
24,  referring  to  a  stay  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome  before  the  time 
when  that  epistle  was  written.  Such  a  visit  does  not  conflict, 
like  the  proposal  for  a  visit  in  A.D.  42,  with  what  we  read 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  it  gains  some  likelihood  from 
the  probability  that  he  was  in  Corinth  about  A.D.  54.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  that 
Romans  xv.  19-24  may  refer  to  some  unknown  Christian 
worker ;  and  we  must  also  remember  that  the  earliest 
testimony,  while  strongly  affirming  the  presence  of  St.  Peter 
in  Rome  and  his  martyrdom  there,  gives  no  indication  of 
the  date  of  his  first  arrival  in  the  imperial  city. 

LAURENCE  E.  BROWNE. 
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THE  TRIAL-NARRATIVES  BASED  ON  THE 
ORACLES. 

THE  statement  of  Papias  that    "  Matthew  collected  the 
oracles  in  Hebrew  "  is    famous  and  undisputed,  but 
importance  has  never  been  fully  appreciated,  and  it   has 
never  been  applied  to  the  facts  of  the  gospel-narrat ; 
Lightfoot  dated  Papias  60-140  A.D.  and  the  date  may  gem-r- 
ally satisfy  us,  provided  we  do  not  insist  that  his  literary 
activity   was  deferred  till  he  was  seventy  years   of   age. 
When  he  says    that  "  Matthew  collected  the  oracles  in 
Hebrew,"  it  is  usually  agreed  that  he  means  in  Aramaic. 
What  he  meant   by  "  the  oracles  "  has  been  set  forth 
by  the  present  writer  in  The  Oracles  in  the  New  Testament 
at  some  length,  and  he  hopes  to  have  shown  that  oracles 
are  all  those  quotations  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New 
Testament  which   were   "  precious  words  "  because   they 
were  Messianic  predictions,  and  bore,  however  remotely, 
on  the  Argument  from  Prophecy  that  Jesus  was  the  Ch  \ 
Oracles,  Logia,  are  precious  words,  and  are  not  "  Sayings 
of  Jesus,"  as  a  class,  although  both  Lightfoot  and  his 
tagonist  in  Supernatural  Religion  believed  that  they  were. 
On  this  thesis  I  shall  say  no  more  at  present  be 
demands  a  whole  volume,  except  that,  until  it  is  admitted, 
exegesis  can  go  no  further.     The  most  difficult  and  cru 
passages  of  the  New  Testament  cannot  be  understood  or 
explained.     Most  of  these  involve  the  term  spirit,  and  this 
cannot  be  understood  until  the  Argument  from  Prop!: 
((  hrist  was  to  be  such  and  such,  Jesus  was  such  and  such  ; 
refore  Jesus  is  Christ  i  U  H •< -n  to  be  the  articulis  stantis 
cadentis  ecclesiae  in  the  first  Chri-tian  century.     But 
t  hough  we  leave  aside  the  meaning  of  spirit  for  the  prese 
possible  to  see  the  part  which  oracles  have  borne 
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the  construction  of  the  Trial-narratives,  of  which  no  har- 
mony has  ever  yet  been  discovered  :  indeed  harmony 
recedes  farther  and  farther  away  as  study  increases  and 
commentaries  multiply. 

St.  Paul,  however,  whose  epistles  contain  hardly  a  trace 
of  the  Trial-narratives — though  they  were  then  in  course  of 
slow  construction  and  must  have  existed  in  some  fluid, 
inchoate  state — has  given  us  a  clue  when  he  wrote  (1  Cor. 
xv.)  of  the  gospel  which  he  preached:  "I  delivered  .  .  . 
that  which  I  received  by  tradition,  how  that  Christ  died 
for  our  sins  according  to  the  scriptures,  and  that  he  was 
buried,  and  that  he  hath  been  raised  on  the  third  day  accord- 
ing to  the  scriptures"  The  "  scriptures  "  were  the  oracles, 
which  were  seen  to  be  fulfilled.  And  out  of  the  fulfilment 
the  Trial-narratives  were  largely  constructed  :  how  largely 
they  were  built  upon  Jeremiah  will  now  be  shown. 

The  prophet  Jeremiah  being  a  type  of  the  Lord,  in  his 
loneliness  and  aloofness,  in  his  persecution,  in  his  bearing 
the  yoke,  in  his  parables,  it  was  found  that  his  trial  was 
fulfilled  in  that  of  the  Lord.  The  two  trials  were  obviously 
alike  in  three  respects,  the  place,  the  judges,  the  verdict. 
To  these  fulfilments  others  were  added  as  only  less  obvious. 
First,  the  place  in  Jerusalem  was  the  temple.  Next,  the 
accusers  resembled  the  false-prophets  who  accused  Jere- 
miah. Thirdly,  the  accusations  were  identical,  because 
Jesus  had  foretold  the  destruction  of  the  temple  in  Jere- 
miah's language.  Besides  these  six  fulfilments  others 
were  discovered  by  the  evangelists  or  their  sources,  such 
as  the  reaction  in  favour  of  the  Accused,  the  replies  of  Jesus 
to  His  judges,  and  other  incidents  into  which  we  shall  now 
inquire,  our  basis  being  the  Greek  Bible  not  the  Hebrew 
(Jer.  xxvi.,  xxvii.  =  xxxiv.,  xxxv.  in  LXX). 

The  order  of  events  is  almost  precisely  that  of  the 
gospels  : — 
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I.  The  accusation  of  having  predicted  the  destruction. 

II.  The  clamour  for  the  death  of  the  Accused. 

III.  The  appeal  to  former  preaching  in  public. 

IV.  The  innocent  blood. 

V.  The  martyrdom  for  truth. 

VI.  The  reaction  in  favour  of  acquittal. 

VII.  The  despatch  to  the  Idumaean. 

Only  the  last  two  events  are  somewhat  inverted  in  St. 
Luke's  Gospel.  And  others,  even  more  important,  will 
follow  after  these. 

(The  words  of  Jeremiah  (LXX)  which  are  actually  repro- 
duced in  the  Gospels  are  here  marked  by  italics.) 


Jer.  xxvi.  3  ff.  And  it  came 
to  pass  when  J.  had  ceased 
speaking  all  that  the  Lord  com- 
manded him  to  speak  unto  all 
the  people, 

that      the  priests  and  the  false- 
prophets  and  all  the  people 


seized  him,  saying, 

Thou  shalt  surely  die, 

hou  hast  prophesied  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord, 
saying,  This  house  shall  be  like 

>h, 

shall   be  desolate 
it   an  inhabitant. 
And  all  the  people  were  gathered 
together  against  J.  in  tin    house 
of  the  Lord. 


[(Matt.)     And  it  came  to    pass 
when  Jesus  had  finished  all  t 
words]. 


k)  The  cl.  d  the 

scribes  and  the  elders.  (Luke) 
The  c.p.  and  the  captains  of  the 
temple  and  the  e.  (Luke)  The 
presbytery  of  the  people,  both  c.p. 
and  scril 

(Mark.  .Matt.)  :  16.  (Luke, 

John)  seized  Jesus. 
(Mark)  to  put  him  to  death. 

k)  PropJiesy. 

(Mark)    bare    /a toe-witness 
I   will  destroy 

Your  house  is  left 
unto  you  [desolate]. 

were  gathered  to- 
gether the  c.p.  ami  re  of 
the  people  ...  to  kill 


|Tho  words  of  v  r  xxvi.  1  conclude  the  fifth  pereq 

or  group  of  sayings,  the  four  others  1>  Miilarly  con- 

.ix.  1).     It  is,  however,  pro- 
bable that  Matt  he  discourses  to  reach  thei 
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climax  in  the  final  scenes.  For  he  hastens  to  add  that 
"  there  were  gathered  together  the  chief  priests  and  the 
elders  of  the  people  ...  to  kill  him  "  :  which  is  nearly 
what  Jeremiah  says.] 

The  first  point,  however,  of  undoubted  resemblance  is 
the  threefold  denomination  of  the  enemies  of  Jesus  (Mark 
viii.  31,  xi.  27,  xiv.  43,  53,  xv.  1)  compared  with  the 
threefold  description  in  Jeremiah.  The  phrase  in  Mark  is 
first  used  at  the  first  intimation  of  the  Passion.  And  its 
meaning  overlaps,  for  many  priests  were  elders  and  many 
scribes  were  elders.  The  parallel  phrase  in  Luke,  though 
different,  is  also  threefold,  captains  of  the  temple  taking 
the  place  of  scribes.  But  Luke  (xxii.  66)  has  another  strange 
threefold  denomination,  there  assembled  the  presbytery  of 
the  people,  both  chief  priests  and  scribes,  and  led  Him  away 
into  their  council  (Sanhedrin).  "  The  three  component 
parts  of  the  sanhedrin  met  "  (Plummer)  "  and  led  Jesus 
away  into  their  sanhedrin."  This  is  almost  inconceivable. 
Perhaps  origination  in  Jeremiah  xxvi.  may  explain  it. 
Luke's  chief  priests  are  the  priests,  the  presbytery  of  the 
people  stands  for  the  people,  and  the  scribes  for  the  false- 
prophets.  The  scribes  were  the  established  teachers,  pro- 
phets were  specially  sent  teachers.  He  taught  them  with 
authority  and  not  as  the  scribes.  In  later  times  false-pro- 
phet  and  false-teacher  were  nearly  synonymous  (2  Pet.  ii.  1). 

The  second  point  is  they  seized  (a-we\a^ov,  in  all  four 
accounts)  Jesus,  as  they  seized  Jeremiah. 

The  third  point  is  that  the  captors  are  intent  upon  the 
death  of  the  victim. 

The  fourth  point  is  that  while  Jeremiah  uses  the  com- 
posite word  false-prophet,  Mark  uses  a  similar  composite 
verb  to  false-witness  twice,  and  Matthew  the  substantive. 
(These  are  not  in  LXX.) 

The  fifth  point  is  that  Jeremiah's  prediction  of  the 
*,  17 
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destruction  of  the  temple  had  been  repeated  by  Jesus  (Jer. 
xx ii.  5,  John  ii.  19,  Mark  xiii.  2).     In  fact  it  is  clear  that 
the  false-witnesses  of  Mark  xiv.  58  made  a  true  allega 
as  regards  the  words  used  by  Jesus.     On  this  point  a  good 
deal  more  might  be  written. 

II. 

Jer.  xxvi.  10.     And  the  princes  (Luke)  Pilate  called  tog< 

of  Judah  heard  this  word  and  the  chief  pri'-Nts  and  the  princes 

came  up  from  the  king's  house  and  the  people. 

he  house  of  the  Lord,  and  (Luke)  And  they  1.  d  him  into 

Bat  down  in  the  entry  of  the  new  the  high  priest's  house. 
gate  of  the  Lord.     Then  spake 
the  priests  and   the  false   pro- 
phets unto  the  princes  and  to  all 
the  people, 

saying,    Judgment   of   death    for  (Luke)  unto  judgment  of  </ 

i nan,  for  he  hath  prophesied  (Mark,    Matt.)    He   is  guilt 

against  this  city,  death. 

as  ye  have  heard  Behold,  'ye  have,  heard  the  bias- 
wit  h  your  ears.  phemy. 

(Luke)  from  his  mouth. 

The  sixth  point  is  that  the  princes  of  Judah,  a  most 
natural  expression  in  Jeremiah,  is  repeated  by  Luke  in  an 
unintelligible  connexion.  Here  is  another  threefold  for- 
mula, but  what  does  it  mean  ?  The  chief  priests  were 
themselves  the  princes  (rulers)  of  the  people.  There  is  no 
parallel  in  the  whole  New  Testament  to  such  an  unqi; 
fied  class-name  as  the  princes.  The  qualified  expressions, 
their  rulers,  your  rulers,  rulers  of  the  people  (Ac  .  8  ; 

»•  xxiv.  20)  are  not  parallel.  Josephus'  r 
rulers  may  stand  for  chief  priests,  but  rulers  and  chief  priests 
is  an  expression  not  to  be  used  (Schurer,  //.  ./.  /'.  §  23,  3. 
E.  T.,  p.  178).  The  explanation  must  be  sought  in  Jere- 
miah xxvi.,  where  the  parts  played  by  the  several  classes 
of  men  concerned  are  shifted  within  a  few  verses.  First, 
the  priests,  the  false-prophets  and  the  people  say  that  he 
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must  die.  Then  the  priests  and  the  false-prophets  say 
to  the  princes  and  the  people  that  he  must  die.  Then  the 
princes  and  the  people  say  that  he  must  not  die.  After  this 
some  of  the  elders  speak  to  all  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
and  quote  the  precedent  of  Micah,  to  show  that  he  must  not 
die.  Finally  he  is  saved  by  Ahikam,  son  of  Josiah's  minis- 
ter, from  death  at  the  hands  of  the  people.  And  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  whole  story  is  the  dis- 
sent of  some  of  the  elders  (avSpes  rwv  rrpeo-^vrepoav  TTJS  7/79) 
from  the  policy  of  the  main  body.  This  dissent  is  repro- 
duced, as  we  shall  see,  in  Joseph  of  Arimathea  (Luke). 
What  now  concerns  us  is  that  Pilate  desires  (in  Luke,  but 
this  hardly  appears  in  Mark)  to  spare  the  life  of  Jesus. 
Luke  saw  in  Jeremiah  xxvi.  that  the  princes  and  the  people 
urged  that  Jeremiah  must  not  die.  This  suggested  that 
these  two  classes  were  Pilate's  natural  allies.  To  them 
he  makes  Pilate  resort  (Luke  xxiii.  13).  The  high  priests 
he  is  obliged  of  course  to  summon  :  but  the  princes  and  the 
people  are  summoned  in  Luke  because  of  the  important 
function  that  they  performed  in  Jeremiah. 

The  point  becomes  clearer  if  we  observe  the  attitude  of 
the  people  in  the  gospels.  At  first  the  multitude  is  neutral, 
wanting  the  release  of  some  prisoner  as  the  custom  was, 
but  the  priests  incited  it  to  ask  for  Barabbas,  and  the  words 
rather  release  seem  to  imply  that  there  had  been  a  prefer- 
ence for  Jesus  (Mark  xv.  11).  In  Luke  the  crowds  have  no 
cry  of  their  own,  for  the  long  and  definite  sentence  in  xxiii. 
5  can  only  be  spoken  by  the  priests.  Even  if  they  cried 
out  together  (ira^Tr\r]dd  xxiii.  18)  seems  the  vox  populi,the 
multitude  (TO  ir\fjOo^  xxiii.  1)  has  been  already  used  of  the 
71  Sanhedrists.  The  people  is  priest-ridden.  Only  Acts 
iii.  13  £f.  makes  the  people  responsible,  while  even  there 
your  rulers  are  mentioned.  St.  John,  with  Acts  before  him, 
follows  Luke's  Gospel  in  not  defining  the  action  of  the  crowd. 
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But  he  makes  the  Jews  responsible,  and  in  John  xviii.  31 
the  Jews  are  distinctly  the  Sanhedrin  and  not  the  crowd. 
And  in  John  xix.  6,  15  it  is  the  high  priests  and  the  under- 
lings who  shout  Crucify.  On  the  whole,  then,  Luke 
John  tend  to  exonerate  the  people,  and  thus  even  more  than 
Mark  and  Matthew  to  accord  with  Jeremiah  xxvi. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  points  are  particularly  clear: 
He  is  guilty  of  death  and  ye  have  heard  are  given  in  almost 
the  same  words  in  Jeremiah  and  in  Mark.  In  Luke  from 
his  mouth  represents  with  your  ears  in  Jeremiah. 

III. 

In  the  appeal  to  former  public  preaching  we  have  the 
supplementation  by  John  only  : — 

Jer.  xxvi.  12.     Then  spake  J.          John  xviii.  20.     I  have  spoken 

unto  the  princes  and  to  all  the  openly   to   the   world  :     I 

people,  saying,  The  Lord  sent  me  taught  in  synagogue  and  in  the 

to   prophesy  against  this  house  temple  where  all  the  Jews  come 

and    against    this    city    all    the  together.  .  .  .     A*k    tfiem    that 

words    that    ye  hare  heard  .  .  .  heard  what  I  spak 
ib.  7,  in  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

The  ninth  point  of  correspondence  is  plain  :  the  previous 
speaking  was  in  the  temple.  The  tenth  point  is  the  appeal 
to  the  words  that  ye  have  heard..  The  world  in  St.  John 

illy  means  the  Jewish   world  (Dr.  Drummond 
Gospel,  358  n.). 

IV. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  points  of  correspondence  are 
found  in  the  supplementation  of  Matthew  : — 

Jer.  xxvi.   15.     But  know  ye          Ma  :;.     I    h.-t  rayed 

for  certain  that  if  ye  put  me  to  innocent   blood.     Ib.  24  f.     I  am 

death,   ye  bring  innocent  blood  inno  i is  blood 

-\   yourselves  and  upon  this  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our 

city  and  the  inhabitant  r.  dren. 

•n  we  have  no  words  put  into  our  Lord's  mouth.     Al- 
though innocent  blood  occurs  often  in  the  Old  Testament, 
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probably  Matthew  had  Jeremiah  xxvi.  in  view  in  describing 
the  end  of  Judas.  Certainly  Matt,  xxvii.  3  and  24  find  a 
connecting  link  in  Jer.  xxvi.  15, 

V. 

The  thirteenth  point  is  more  than  possible,  concerning 
the  martyrdom  for  truth. 

Jer.  xxxi.  15.  For  in  truth  hath  John  xviii.  37.  I  have  come 
the  Lord  sent  me  to  speak  unto  into  the  world  that  I  may  bear 
you  in  your  ears  all  these  words.  witness  unto  the  truth. 

Much  depends  upon  the  emphasis  thrown  upon  in  truth 
(ev  aX^OeLa).  The  words  might  express  nothing  more  than 
asseveration,  but  they  may  on  the  other  hand  be  construed 
with  to  speak  unto  you,  and  there  is  no  doubt  which  of  the 
two  constructions  would  be  preferred  by  St.  John,  who 
mentions  the  truth  twenty-four  times,  and  would  seize  upon 
his  favourite  words  sent  me  of  the  mission  of  the  Son  (seven- 
teen times). 

VI. 

Jer.  xxvi.   6.     Then  said  the  (Luke)    Pilate   said  unto   the 

princes  and  all  the  people  unto  chief  priests  and  th3  crowds,  I 

the  priests  and  the  false-prophets,  find  no  fault  in  this  man  .  .  . 

This  man  is  not  worthy  of  death.  and  behold  nothing  worthy  of 

.  .  .  death  hath  been  done  by  him. 

(John)  I  find  no  crime  in  him. 

Then  rose  up  certain  men  of  (Matt. )  elders  of  the  people, 

the  elders  of  the  land  (Luke)  a  councillor  who  had  not 

and  spake  to  all  the  consented  .   .  . 

synagogue  of  the  people.  John  xviii.  20  in  synagogue. 

The  reaction  in  Jeremiah  is  headed  by  the  princes  (rulers) 
and  the  people,  in  Mark  by  Pilate  whom  Roman  readers 
of  Mark  understood  to  be  the  ruler.  Still  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  in  Mark  the  point  of  this  reaction  is  blunt,  and 
is  first  sharpened  in  Luke,  and  then  in  John,  where  Pilate's 
vacillation  is  most  marked. 

The  fourteenth  point  is  that  the  declaration  is  made  in 
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almost  identical  words  in  Jeremiah  and  in  Luke,  This  man 
is  not  worthy  of  death.     And  here  we  note  that  Luke,  ; 
to  justify  the  plural,  has  introduced  another  prince,  n 
senting  the  power  of  Assyria,1  Herod  Antipas,  as  agreeing 
with  Pilate,  the  power  of  Babylon,  upon  the  innocence  of 
the  Accused.     The  other  evangelists  know  nothing  of 
astounding   occurrence. 

The  fifteenth  point  is  that  the  real  and  genuine  reaction, 
though  ineffective,  is  led  by  certain  of  the  elders.  Luke  is 
the  first  evangelist  who  definitely  and  clearly  makes  Joseph 
to  be  one.  John  adds  Nicodemus  to  him  in  his  previous 
dissent  from  the  Pharisees  among  whom  he  was  a  p> 
of  the  Jews  (vii.  50,  iii.  1). 

The  sixteenth  point  is  the  use  of  synagogue  to  moan  a 
public  gathering.     Since  in  John  vi.  59,  the  only  o1 
in  John,  synagogue  has  again  no  article,  probably  we  ought 
to  render,  there  as  here,  in  public  as  he  taught  in  Capernaum. 

VII. 

Jer.     xxvii.     1.     Make     thee          (John)  Annas  despatched  him 
bonds     (ocoyx.ovs)        and     yokes      bound  (<&7rc'r-€f,\cr.  .  .  otoej* 
(KAo'.ot'O    and  put     them     upon       unto   Caiaphas. 
thy  neck,  and  thou  shalt  despatch      (Mark)  They  bound  him  ano 
them  unto    him  who  is    king  of       liv.-n  d    him    t<>    Pi 
Idumea  and    king  of  Moab  and      (Luke)    Pilate    sent    him 
king  of  the  sons  of  Ammon  and      Herod. 

>f  Tyro  and  king  of  Sidon 

•  hands  of  their  (?  his. 
messengers  that  come 

.  /.)  at  Jerus; 
to  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah. 

J  will  s  appear  at 

to  be  so  extremely  forced  as  to  be  v  not 

placed  here  without  ;isgiving  that  the  robust  common 

sense  of  the  modern  reader  may  find  it  the  limit  of  his 

it  ion.     Nevertheless  a  choice  has  to  be  made  whether 


Set  Wwyn,  The  Oracle*  in  ffo  New  Tedament,  chap.  ii. 
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the  despatch  to  Herod  is  historical  or  not.  Is  it  one  of 
those  events  which  Luke  says  in  his  preface  that  he  had 
followed  up  in  their  prophetic  parallels  accurately  ? 1 
As  he  alone  narrates  it,  our  duty  is  to  ascertain  whether 
it  has  precisely  this  prophetic  support.  The  opinion  that 
it  is  a  legendary  accretion  has  recently  been  challenged  in 
one  of  Mr.  Streeter's  able  contributions  to  the  Oxford 
Studies  in  the  Synoptic  Problem,  on  two  grounds,  (1)  "be- 
cause we  can  detect  no  apologetic  motive  for  its  growth ;  (2) 
because  the  statement  (Luke  xxiii.  12)  so  completely  illu- 
minates and  is  illuminated  by  certain  facts  elsewhere  re- 
corded." The  second  of  these  2  can  very  well  be  true  and 
yet,  as  to  the  first,  it  is  possible  to  detect  an  apologetic 
motive  if  there  is  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy  :  for  it  was  just 
in  the  region  of  fulfilment  that  the  apologia  of  the  Christian 
faith  in  the  first  century  stood  or  fell.  The  evangelist 
saw  the  fulfilment  himself  and  hoped  that  his  reader,  his 
Theophilus,  would  come  to  see  it.  In  this  light  it  is  no 
more  far-fetched  and  fantastical  than  many  other  passages. 
For  instance,  to  construe  the  sure  mercies  of  David  (Isa. 
Iv.  3  ;  Acts  xiii.  34)  into  a  prediction  of  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ  is  to  the  modern  mind  rather  strange,  and  yet  we 
know  that  the  Apostles  did  so.  Let  us  therefore  bear  in 
mind  the  possibly  prophetic  character  of  the  Herodian 
incident.3 

The  prophet  Jeremiah  being  ordered  to  make  bonds  and 
put  them  upon  his  neck  is  once  more  the  type  of  the  bound 
Jesus.  As  he  was  in  weeping  over  Jerusalem,  in  foretelling 

1  Oracles,  pp.  82  ff. 

2  Mutual  whitewashing  of  Herod  and  Pilate — needed  by  Herod  for  hav- 
ing killed  the  popular  John  the  Baptist,  by  Pilate  for  massacring  the 
Galileans  who  were  "  of  Herod's  jurisdiction  "  (Luke  xii.). 

3  An  objection  may  be  raised  that  Jer.  xxvii.  deals  with  a  later  reign 
than  Jer.  xxvi.,  that  of  Zedekiah.     Yet  LXX,  which  we  follow  throughout, 
makes  no  distinction,  while  the  Hebrew,  followed  by  Aquila  (120  A.D.  ?) 
dates  it,  along  with  Jer.  xxvi.,  of  Jehoiakim. 
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its  destruction,  in  his  frequent  use  of  parable,  so  he  was 
in  being  bound  as  a  prisoner  of  his  own  will :  he  was  a  type 
of  voluntary  obedience,  though  in  Jeremiah  xxvii.  1  the 
bondage  is  itself  figurative.  This  fact  involves  no  undue 
strain  upon  our  imagination.  The  strain  commences  when 
we  try  to  understand  how  the  prophet  was  to  despatch  the 
bonds  and  pillories  to  the  kings,  or  the  king,  and  how  they 
would  be  received. 

But  in  LXX  the  action  is  simplified.  For  the  king  of 
Idumea  has  (in  the  reading  of  A,  Q)  the  article  prefixed,  the 
other  kings  have  not,  though  the  preposition  is  prefixed 
to  each.  The  article  requires  us  to  translate  as  above,  to 
him  who  is  king  of  Idumea,  Moab,  Ammon,  Tyre  and  Sidon. 
Now  in  30  A.  D.  and  till  39  the  tetrarchy  of  Antipas  included 
the  sons  of  Ammon.  Moab,  though  not  included  in  it,  was 
commanded  by  his  strong  fortress  of  Machserus  on  its  nor- 
thern frontier.  But  Idumea  was  identified,  for  literary 
purposes  at  least,  with  the  Idumean  sovereign  Herod  Anti- 
pas.  And  though  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  outside  Galilee  the 
other  portion  of  Antipas's  tetrarchy,  they  were  dependent 
upon  it  for  their  prosperity,  as  Luke  shewed  (Acts  xii.  20). 
Therefore  there  were  no  kings  of  all  these  places  in  the  time 
of  Antipas  but  himself.  It  follows  that  a  Greek  reader  of 
Jeremiah  xxvii.  1  was  compelled  to  construe  it  as  above,  and 
a  Christian  prophet  to  identify  the  king  with  Antipas,  to 
whom  alone  the  bonds  and  yokes  were  to  be  despatched. 

It  is  possible  that  bonds  (oW/xou?)    was  understood  by 
Mark  to  be  bondsmen  (SeoyuW),    because   the  two  words 
were  frequently1  interchanged  by  the  error  of  cop 
readers  in  the  first  Christian  centuries.     This  brings  us  still 
rer  to  the  representative  Bondsman. 

In  whatever  way  they  were  sent  by  Jeremiah  "  by  the 

1  Proofs  are  found  in  the  variant  readings  of  Zech.  IT.  11,  12.  TTcb.  x.  34, 
AoU  xvi.  25. 
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hands  of  the  envoys  who  came  to  meet  him  (the  text  is  here 
confused)  at  Jerusalem,"  his  Antitype  could  only  send  them 
to  Herod  by  wearing  them  on  His  own  body.  In  the 
ordinary  Roman  way  He  was  bound  when  sent  by  Pilate, 
though  by  a  horrible  jest  on  Herod's  part  He  was  sent 
(aveirep^ev  in  both  cases)  by  him  to  Pilate  arrayed  in 
fine  apparel.  The  atrocious  practical  joke  was  that  the 
Idumean  king,  having  received  from  Pilate,  whom  he  hated, 
a  poor  bundle  of  bonds,  returned  the  prisoner  disguised  as 
a  king  in  some  disused  court  garment.  The  jest  was  the 
occasion  of  the  two  enemies  becoming  friends. 

There  is  a  slight  approximation  in  Luke  xxiii.  7,  being 
himself  in  Jerusalem  in  these  days,  to  Jeremiah  xxvii.  1, 
that  come  to  meet  him  at  Jerusalem.  In  fact  the  only  words 
of  the  sentence  that  refuse  any  visible  fulfilment  are  Zede- 
kiah  and  Judah. 

That  the  incident  is  omitted  by  Mark  and  Matthew  and 
pointedly  by  John — or  rather  they  attribute  the  clothing 
in  purple  to  Pilate's  soldiers — does  not  forbid  its  being  con- 
nected with  Jeremiah  xxvi.,  which  all  four  evangelists 
employed.  The  three  saw  that  it  was  not  in  Jeremiah 
xxvi.,  even  if  they  saw  it  in  Jeremiah  xxvii.  :  on  the  other 
hand,  they  had  not  the  special  source  of  information  which 
Luke  had  in  connexion  with  the  Herodian  family.  Sup- 
posing that  Philip  at  Csesarea  had  some  rudimentary  account 
or  even  rumour  of  it,  this  may  have  been  used  to  follow 
along  (as  he  and  Luke  would  think)  with  the  oracle. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  narrative  is  due  to  another  considera- 
tion. Before  Luke's  Gospel  St.  Paul  had  been  sent  by  a 
later  Roman  procurator  to  a  later  Herod  (Acts  xxv.  21 
a\  a7T6/A\/ra>).  The  disciple  could  not  be  greater  than  his  Lord. 
(Compare  also  Acts  xviii.  15  of  Gallio's  attitude  with  John 
xviii.  31  of  Pilate's.) 

Apart,   however,   from   such   a  speculation  let    us    see 
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whether  the  Herodian  story  was  not  based  upon  another 
oracle.  The  climax  of  it  is  that  Herod  and.  Pilate  were  / 
friends  that  day.  Now  in  Arts  iv.  the  thanksgiving  of  the 
disciples  quotes  Psalm  ii..  \Vhy  do  the  heathen  rage  and 
the  peoples  imagine  vain  things  ?  The  kings  of  the  c 
stood  by,  and  the  princes  were  brought  together  (awrix^1Jcav) 
against  the  Lord  and  against  his  Christ."  And  it  proceeds 
to  explain,  "  For  there  were  brought  together  in  truth  in 
this  city  against  thy  holy  child  Jesus,  whom  thou  anointedst, 
both  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the  heathen  and  the 
peoples  of  Israel,  to  do  whatsoever  thy  hand  and  thy  coun- 
sel foreordained  to  take  place."  (Hand  here  must  be 
spirit,  as  so  often,  for  the  hand  performs  but  cannot  fore- 
ordain.) 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  explanation  ?  First,  we 
note  that  in  Psalm  ii.  by  itself  the  peoples  meant  the  enemies 
of  Israel,  the  heathen  being  its  parallel.  But  in  Acts  iv. 
this  plural  is  made  by  a  most  daring  application  to  mean 
the  tribes  of  Israel  itself,  which  was  always  hitherto  the 
singular  because  privileged  people.  The  oracle  therefore 
has  been  strained  in  order  to  express  two  combinations, 
that  of  Herod  and  Pilate,  and  that  of  Gentiles  and  Jews, 
agai  .  ist.  But  our  present  point  is  that  Herod  and 

Pilate  were  brought  iogcilr,-.     Xow  the  meaning  of  bro 
together  as  reconciling  is  irreproachable  in  Greek.     It  was 
therefore  fair,  so  far,  for  Luke  to  apply  the  P.-alin  thus — 
if  only  Herod  a  ite  were  the  kings  r 

ora(  i,  is  clearly  one  source  of  hi  at  ion.  v 

r  previous  enmity  was  a  matter  of  currem 

But  how  was  the  reconciliation  effected  began 

by  observing  that  Luke  rep  \ction  <>• 

the  prince  in  favour  of  the  Accused  by  ranking  Herod  along 
with  him.     Is  he  c  it  with  himself  in  carrying  o 

thi?  pnrpo«r 
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The  late  Dr.  Verrall  in  his  stimulating  essay l  undertook 
to  show  that  the  Herod  interview  was  credible  and  har- 
monious provided  we  do  not  admit  the  mockery  by  Herod 
of  the  Accused.  Unfortunately,  the  condition  remains  un- 
fulfilled. To  take  epiralZ a?  only  of  jesting  is  not  adequate : 
nor  does  he  make  good  this  point.  Mockery  alone  is  ade- 
quate, as  the  concordances  to  both  Testaments  abundantly 
show.  But  the  particular  oracle  on  which  this  mockery 
is  based  is — 

Psalm  xxxviii.  7,  "  My  soul  is  full  of  mockeries" 

If  this  observation  appears  to  be  unwarranted,  let  the 
context  of  this  Psalm  be  observed.  The  reader's  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  it  by  St.  John  quoting  it  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  that  agony  of  the  Lord  which  he  has  substituted  for 
Gethsemane. 

Psalm  xxxviii.  10,  "  My  soul  is  troubled  "  (John  xii.  27). 

In  fact  the  rest  of  the  Psalm  is  as  closely  fulfilled  in  the 
incidents  of  the  Trials  as  Psalm  xxii.  is  in  those  of  the 
Crucifixion. 

Ib.  11,  "They  that  were  nearest  to  me  stood  afar  off." 
(So  did  Peter  follow  Jesus  afar  off.  So  did  all  His 
acquaintance  stand  afar  off.) 

Ib.  12,  "  They  that  sought  my  life  forced  me  away,  and 
they  that  sought  mischief  for  me  spake  vanities.  ..."  (So 
the  sanhedrin  sought  witness  to  put  Him  to  death,  and 
found  it  not.) 

Ib.  13,  "  Like  one  that  is  dumb,  who  openeth  not  his 
mouth."  (So  was  Jesus  silent  before  the  high  priest.) 

Ib.  14,  "  And  hath  not  reproofs  in  his  mouth."  (So  was 
He  silent  before  Pilate  (Mark),  before  Herod  (Luke). 

Ib.  16,  "  When  my  feet  were  shaken  they  blustered  against 
me."  ("  Behold  how  many  things  they  accuse  thee  of.") 

Ib.  17,  "I  was  ready  to  be  scourged."     (So  Mark  xv.  15, 

J.  T.  S.  x.  321,  and  The  Bacchants,  »tc. 
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Luke  xxiii.  22,    "I  will  chastise  him  and  release  him.") 

Ib.  18,  "I  declare  my  iniquity,  and  will  bethink  me  of 
my  sin."  (So,  "If  I  have  spoken  evil,  bear  witness  of  the 
evil  ...  I  have  spoken  openly  "  (John). 

Ib.  19,  "  They  that  hate  me  wrongfully  are  multiplied. " 
(So,  "If  the  world  hateth  me  .  .  .") 

Ib.  20,  "  They  that  returned  me  evil  for  good  slanderously 
accused  me.*'  Luke  applies  this  in  saying  "  there  stood 
(ib.  11  *  drew  near  and  stood  against  me,'  also  Ps.  xxxv.  1  ] , 
'  unjust  witnesses  stood  up  and  questioned  me  ')  the  high 
priests  and  the  scribes  hotly  accusing  him."  And  th 
what  leads  up  to  the  mockery  of  Herod. 

But  while  Luke  uses  so  freely  the  phraseology  of  Psalm 
xxxviii.  he  easily  passes  to  that  of— 

Psalm  xxii.  6.  A  shame  of  man  and  made  a  cipher  of  the 
people  (^ouOevTjfjLa).1 

As  Verrall  showed — though  he  had  not  Psalm  xxii.  in 
view — the  R.V.  set  him  at  naught  (et-ovfavrieas)  is  incor- 
rect. The  verb  of  the  evangelist  is  drawn  from  the  psalm- 
ist's noun.  Thus  Luke  has  assigned  to  the  Herodian  nar- 
rative the  robing,  some  "  hot  "  accusations,  the  silence  (here 
is  a  great  contrast  to  Mark  and  Matthew),  and  this  mockery^ 
though  he  has  previously  described  the  Jewish  moc 
(eVe-Trcufov  xxii.  63),  where  it  means  anything  but  the 
friendly  jesting  which  Verrall  wishes  to  make  it  mean  in 
Herod.  Instead,  therefore,  of  supposing  with  Loisy  a 
"  document  which  Luke  knew  and  used,"  we  only  presup- 
pose the  oracles  mentioned  above.  A  "  Herod-dor 
may  simply  be  represented  by  the  notes  and  the  memory 
of  Philip  of  Caesarea  as  a  student  of  the  oracles.  Since 
££ot/0ei7;ovi9  implies  utter  scorn  and  hatred,  so 
the  same  line  means  the  same. 


*  Since   "  B&rnabaa  "  (data  75  A.D.)  uses  ^ovBtv^^tv  (ch.  vii.)    of  the 
*  above  statement  is  fully  borne  OUT. 
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I  cannot  therefore  follow  my  revered  former  instructor 
in  mitigating  the  action  of  Herod  to  infinity.  If  Herod 
was  "  discharging  him  as  innocent,"  having  "  questioned 
him  at  much  length,"  not  unkindly,  not  judicially,  but  as 
"  delighted  in  the  celebrated  wonder-worker,"  while  "  his 
hopes  of  a  performance  preoccupied  him,  it  appears,  com- 
pletely," why  did  not  Jesus  answer  Herod  anything  ?  To 
refuse  a  word  in  answer  to  the  long  speeches  (\6<yoi$ 
Itcavoi?)  of  this  powerful  prince  and  despot  was  certainly 
to  irritate  him.  He,  however,  mildly  presents  the  poor 
prisoner  with  such  clothing  which  "  the  prince  himself  puts 
on  " — a  mark  of  honour  that  Verrall  thinks  was  not  ironical.1 

Nor  can  I  agree  that  "  the  refusal  of  the  magician  to 
respond  to  his  advances,  though  it  could  not  please,  must 
stimulate  his  curiosity,  and  might  naturally  increase  his 
respect."  How  could  Herod  sit  there  while  the  Jewish 
authorities  stood  and  watched  him  rebuffed  ? 

Another  fact  to  which  Verrall  hardly  allowed  enough 
importance  is  that  Luke  alone  has  reported  the  alleged 
previous  enmity  of  Herod  (xiii.  31,  "some  Pharisees  tell 
him  .  .  .  Herod  wisheth  to  slay  thee  ").  He  says,  "  It 
is  mentioned  for  the  sake  of  the  answer  "  ;  "  whether  it 
is  true,  whether  authorised,  whether  believed — all  is  un- 
certain." The  fact,  however,  of  its  presence  can  only 
imply  that  Herod  was  a  supposed  deadly  foe  and  prepare 
us  for  his  unchanged  enmity.  Luke's  omission  of  "  the 
Herodians  "  in  Mark  viii.  15,  xii.  13  proves  nothing.  From 
Mark  xii.  13  he  has  omitted  "  the  Pharisees." 

Nor  is  the  subsequent  history  of  the  bright  raiment,  which 
Verrall  pursues,  recorded  in  particular  by  Luke.  At  the 
Crucifixion  he  quotes  Psalm  xxii.  18  without  changing  a 

1  But  Verrall  presses  the  active  voice  of  irepipaX&v  unduly,  failing  to  see 
that  it  is  used  of  clothing  oneself  in  Ezek.  xvi.  18,  while  Ezek.  xviii.  7,  16 
also  support  the  middle  sense.  He  overlooked  LXX. 
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word  and  without  an  observation.  It  is  only  St.  John  who 
enlarges  upon  the  lottery,  and  St.  John  ignored  the  Herod- 
interview.  He,  too,  quotes  and  works  upon  Psalm  xxii., 
but  instead  of  referring  to  the  bright  raiment  of  Luke,  he 
introduces  quite  a  new  idea  when  he  makes  the  sean 
robe  to  be  that  of  Jesus  the  High  Priest  (Exod.  xxviii.  4, 
27,  xirwa,  Tro&tjpTjoXov).  Thus  no  further  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  Herodian  action. 

The  position,  then,  is  this  :  Pilate,  who  as  one  of  the  princes 
(Jer.  xxvi.)  had  led  the  reaction  in  favour  of  Jesus,  eventu- 
ally by  his  weakness  and  gross  injustice,  on  which  Luke 
particularly  dwells,  delivers  him  to  their  will.     Herod  joined 
Pilate  in  the  reaction  so  far  as  to  be  brought  together 
Him,  yet  he  had  scorned  Him  and  mocked  Him — and  what 
besides  ?     He  "  gets  up  a  charade,"  says  Verrall  with  some 
irony.     But  that  is  just  what  he  did  :    he  left  it  to  Pilate 
to  guess  what   he  thought.     Verrall's  own  interpretation 
is  open  to  the  objection  of  being  prosaic — as  if  Herod 
said,  "  Hand  me  yonder  woollen  garment  :    I   will  clothe 
the  worthy  man  myself.'*     The  costume  was  his  letter  of 
reply  to  Pilate  and  he  might  take  it  either  way — 'I  think 
better  of  Him  than  you  do,'  or  more  probably  '  I  appre< 
the  joke  of  one  more  prince  of  the  Jews.'    He  m 
positive  attempt  to  save  Jesus.     But  since  Luke  aims  at 
the  two  objects,  of  uniting  Him  to  Pilate  in  the  favourable 
reaction  (Jer.,  Luke),  and  also  in  the  final  re 
for  the  death  (Ps.  ii.,  Acts  iv.),  what  was  he  to  do  with  the 
robing  but  leave  it  as  an  enigma  ? 

The  reader  must  not  be  left,  however,  without  an  abso- 

<>of  that  Luke   in   the  Trial-narrative  was  de« 
imbued  with  Jeremiah  xxvi.     The  proof  is  in  the  sentence 
(Luke      xxii.       54),       SvXXafiovres    5e    avrov    tjyayov    teal 
civijyayov    et?  ...     "  And  they  seized  him  and    led    him 
and  led  him  into  the  high  priest's  house.     The 
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changed  the  second  and  led  him  into  and  brought  him  in 
order  to  screen  the  clumsiness,  but  this  is  bad  translation. 
Of  course  we  ask,  How  can  Luke,  a  good  scholar,  have  been 
so  clumsy  ?  Some  editors  will  not  believe  it.  Blass  is 
one  who  omits  the  second  and  led  him  with  D  etc.  But 
the  external  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  Luke  wrote  it, 
and  the  internal  evidence  overwhelming  that  he  did  not 
write  this  jingling  repetition.1  The  collision  of  evidence 
is  severe. 

One  glance  at  the  oracle,  and  the  confidence  of  our  inter- 
nal evidence  vanishes.  There,  in  Jeremiah  xxvi.  23  (text  of 
A,  which  nearly  always  represents  the  text  which  our  Lord 
and  the  apostles  used  :  see  Oracles  in  N.T.,  p.  76,  etc.)  is  the 
phrase  almost  word  for  word  :  KOI  <rvve\dpoaav  avrov  /cal 
€J*ijyayov  avrov  e/ceWev  KOL  elcrrjyayov  avrov  Trpo?  TOV  jSaaiXea 
(it  will  be  shown  elsewhere  that  king  was  a  term  applicable 
to  the  high  priest).  In  fact,  what  Luke  would  never  have 
written  by  himself  he  was  willing  to  write  from  the  oracle. 
Even  the  men  (who  held  him,  xxii.  63)  is  the  men  of  Jeremiah 
xxvi.  22  :  men  is  superfluous.  The  vrpo?,  before,  is  actually 
preserved  in  Mark,  Matthew,  John.  And  this  indicates 
that  all  four  evangelists  interpreted  the  king  in  the  sense 
then  current,  of  the  high  priest.  But  instead  of  before 
(Mark),  Luke  wrote  to  the  dwelling  of  ;  because  apparently 
he  reasoned  back  to  Jeremiah  xxxi.  10,  the  king's  house,  i.e. 
the  high  priest's  house.  This  verse,  Luke  xxii.  54,  is  the 
origin  of  the  whole  opinion  that  Jesus  was  tried  or  heard 
in  a  dwelling-house.  It  will  be  shown  elsewhere,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  trial  was  in  the  temple. 

This  is  the  eighteenth  parallel  between  Jeremiah  xxvi. 
and  the  Trial-narratives.  There  are  several  more  parallels 
to  follow — some  still  more  remarkable. 

E.  C.  SBLWYN. 

1  Eur.  Bac.   1065  is  irrelovant  here. 
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i.  1.     The  words  of  Amos,  v  among  the  herdmen  of 

Tekoa. 

"  I,  first  a  rustic,  a  fugitive,  unlearned,  indeed,  not  know- 
ing how  to  provide  for  the  future  .  .  .  after  I  had  come 
to  Ireland,  I  daily  used  to  feed  cattle,  and  I  prayed  fre- 
quently during  the  day ;    the  love  of  God  and  the  fear  of 
Him  increased  more  and  more,  and  faith  became  stronger, 
and  the  spirit  was  stirred." — ST.  PATRICK. 
i.  9.     Thus  saith   the   Lord :     For   three   transgressions    of 
Tyre,  yea  for  four,  I  will  not  turn  away  the  punishment 
thereof :  because  they  delivered  up  the  whole  people  to 
Edom,   and  remembered  not   the  brotherly  covenant. 
"  One  branch   of   business   there  was — and  a   lucr 
one  it  must  have  been — which  did  tempt  the  Tyrian  mer- 
chants occasionally  to  overstep  their  natural  boundaries  by 
land.     They  were  slave  traders,  and  they  did  not  disd 
on  occasion,  to  traffic  in  the  persons  of  their  nearest  neigh- 
bours   and   their    best    friends." — R.    Boswoi 
"Carthage"  (ch.  i.). 

"  By  some  means  or  other,  the  whole  world  almost  is 
run  into  the  extremes  of  >ility  towards  the  distresses 

of  their  fellow-creatures." — BISHOP  BUTLER. 
i.  11.     He  did  pursue  his  brother  with  the  fword,  and  did 
cast  off  all  pity,  and  his  a?  tear  continually,  and 

he  kept  his  wrath  for  ever. 

"The  sweeping  fierceness  which  his  soul  betrayed, 
The  skill  with  led  his  keen  blade, 

Where  had  his  arm  un warlike  caught  that  art  ? 
Where  had  that  fierceness  grown  upon  his  heart  ? 
For  it  was  not  the  blind  capricious  rage 
A  word  can  kindle  and  a  word  assuage : 
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But  the  deep  working  of  a  soul  unmix'd 

With  aught  of  pity  where  its  wrath  had  fixed." 

—BYRON,  "Lara"  (vii.). 

ii.  1.  He  burned  the  bones  of  the  king  of  Edom  into  lime. 
"  To  burn  the  bones  of  the  king  of  Edom  for  lime  seems 
no  irrational  ferity  ;  but  to  drink  of  the  ashes  of  dead 
relations,  a  passionate  prodigality." — SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE, 
Urn  Burial. 
ii.  8.  In  the  house  of  their  God  they  drink  the  wine  of  such 

as  have  been  fined. 

Contrast  the  regulation  of  Pope  Gregory  I.  (Church's 
Miscellaneous  Essays,  pp.  234  f.),  forbidding  the  Church's 
officers  "to  receive  anything  except  cheap  and  trifling  gifts 
of  food  .  .  .  Fees  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  discouraged  ;  where 
there  is  a  fair  reason  for  them,  they  are  at  any  rate  not  to 
come  into  the  accounts  of  the  Church  :  '  for  we  will  not 
that  the  purse  of  the  Church  be  defiled  by  discreditable 
gains.'  ' 
ii.  11-12.  And  I  raised  up  of  your  sons  for  prophets  .  .  . 

but  ye  commanded  the  prophets,  saying,  Prophesy  not. 

"  Where  shall  a  teacher  look,  in  days  like  these, 
For  ears  and  hearts  that  he  can  hope  to  please  ? 
Look  to  the  poor — the  simple  and  the  plain 
Will  hear  perhaps  thy  salutary  strain  : 
Alas,  not  so  !  the  poorest  of  the  flock 
Are  proud,  and  set  their  faces  as  a  rock  : 
Denied  that  earthly  opulence  they  choose, 
God's  better  gift  they  scoff  at  and  refuse. 
The  rich,  the  product  of  a  nobler  stem, 
Are  more  intelligent  at  least — try  them. 
0  vain  inquiry  !  they  without  remorse 
Are  altogether  gone  a  devious  course  ; 

VOL.  ix,  18 
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i  ore  beckoning  pleasure  leads  them,  wildly  stray, 
Have  burst  the  bonds  and  cast  the  yoke  away.*' 

COWPER,  "  Expostulation." 

ii.  13.     Behold,  I  am  pressed  under  you,  as  a  cart  is  pressed 

ves. 

Gregory  the  Great,  in  his  comments  on  the  book  of  Job 
(xxxii.),  explains  this  rustic  simile  as  an  instance  of  the  dr. 
condescension.     "  When  God  says  by  the  prophet,  *  Behold, 
I  will  groan  over  you,  as  a  cart  creaks  under  a  load  of  hay,' 
since  the  life  of  the  carnal  is  hay  (as  it  is  written,  all  flesh  is 
hay),  the  Lord  declares  that  in  enduring  the  life  of  the  ca  i 
He  carries  hay  like  a  cart,  and  to  creak  under  the  weight 
of  the  hay  is  for  him  to  bear,  with  murmuring,  the  burden 
and  iniquities  of  sinners." 

iii.  2.     You  only  have  I  known  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth  : 
therefore  I  will  punish  you  for  all  your  iniquities. 

"  As  God  was  not  the  natural  father  of  the  race,  He  was 
not  to  be  conceived — so  Amos,  the  inspired  herdsman  of 
Tekoa,  already  taught — as  their  unconditional  patron  and 
partisan  ;  but  His  favour  for  them  was  bound  up  with  the 
moral  relation  of  their  will  to  His.  If  Israel  was  privileged 
to  hear  the  voice  of  God,  it  had  upon  it  the  weight  of  a 
greater  responsibility,  which  must  l>rin^  with  it  a  greater 
punishment  for  failure.  *  You  only  have  I  known  of  all 
the  families  of  the  earth,  therefore  I  will  punish  you  for 
all  your  iniquities.''  —EDWARD  (' 
Religion,  i 

iii.  7-8.     Surely  the  Lord  God  will  do  nothing,  but  he  revealeth 
his  secret  unto  his  servants  the  prophets. 
The  lion  hath  roared,  who  will  not  fe< 
The  Lord  God  hath  spoken,  who  ca  esy  f 

Compare  John  Knox's  plea  for  his  counsels  and  warnings. 
"  My  assurances  are  not  the  mervalles  of  Merlin,  nor  yot 
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the  dark  sentences  of  prophane  prophesies ;  but  the  plane 
treuth  of  Godis  word,  the  invincibill  justice  of  the  everlasting 
God,  and  the  ordinarie  cours  of  his  punishmentis  and  plagis 
frome  the  beginning  are  my  assurance  and  groundis. 
Godis  word  threat  net  h  destruction  n  to  all  inobedient ;  his 
immutabill  justice  maun  requyre  the  same  ;  the  ordinar 
punishments  and  plaguis  schawis  exempillis.  What  man 
then  can  ceis  to  prophesie  ?  " 

"  With  the  utmost  largeness  of  allowance  for  the  difficulty 
of  deciding  in  special  cases,"  George  Eliot  once  wrote  to 
Mr.  J.  W.  Cross,  "  it  must  remain  true  that  the  highest  lot 
is  to  have  definite  beliefs  about  which  you  feel  that  necessity 
is  laid  upon  you  to  declare  them,  as  something  better  which 
you  are  bound  to  try  and  give  to  those  who  have  the  worse." 

"  Duties  are  not  voluntary.  Duty  and  will  are  even 
contradictory  terms." — BURKE. 

iii.  10.     They  know  not  to  do  right,  saith  the  Lord,  who  store 
up  violence  and  robbery  in  their  palaces. 

"  The  endurance  of  the  inequalities  of  life  by  the  poor 
is  the  marvel  of  human  society.  When  the  people  complain, 
said  Mirabeau,  the  people  are  always  right.  The  popular 
cause  has  been  the  cause  of  the  labourer  struggling  for  a  right 
to  live  and  breathe  and  think  as  a  man.  Aristocracies 
fight  for  wealth  and  power,  wealth  which  they  waste  upon 
luxury,  and  power  which  they  abuse  for  their  own  interests." 
— FROUDE'S  Ccesar  (ch.  viii.). 

iii.  12.     The  children  of  Israal  that  dwell  in  Samaria  in  the 
corner  of  a  bed,  and  in  Damascus  in  a  couch. 

"  Every  enjoyment,  over-indulged  in,  impoverishes  us 
spiritually  to  the  same  extent ;  I  can  understand  how  it 
might  be  said,  '  That  arm-chair  has  kept  part  of  my  soul 
in  its  cushions.'  " — VINET. 

iv.  1-2.     Hear  ye  this  word,  ye  kine  of  Bashan,  which  oppress 
the  poor,  which  crush  the  needy,  which  say  unto  their 
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lards,  Bring  and  let  us  drink.     The  Lord  Ood  hath  sworn 
by  his  holiness  that,  lo,  the  days  shall  come  upon  you, 
that  they  shall  take  you  away  with  hooks. 
"  When  a  man  comes  to  look  into  it,  he  sees  that 
just  here,  in  these  enchanted  palaces,  that  the  danger  and 
the  disease  of  modern  society  lies.     He  cannot  help  feeling 
that  these  who  live  here  are  really,  as  William  Morris  calls 
them,   the  dangerous  classes — not  the   poor,   half -starved 
wretches,  puny  and  stunted  in  person,  and  empty  in  purse, 
who,  mad  with  rage,  are  belched  forth  in  their  thousands 
and  hundreds  of   thousands  from  the  slums  of  our  great 
cities — not  these,  terrible  as  they  are,  are  the  real  danger  .  .  . 
That  our  wealthy  houses  are  founded  on  the  spoliation  of 
the  poor,  vitiates  all  the  life  that  goes  on  within  them. 
Somehow  or  other  it  searches  through  and  degrades  the 
art,  manners,  dress,  good  taste,  of  the  inmates.     While 
there  is  time,  and  before  the  day  of  reckoning  comes — 
before   the  fountains  of   the  great  deep  are  broken  up  in 
our  vast  cities,  and  chaos  terrible  ensues — let  us  hope  that 
some,  at  least,  of  these  classes  will  awaken  from  1 
slumber  which  enthrals  them — a  true  awakening,  no  mere 
uneasy  stretching  and  turning  to  sleep  again." — EDWARD 
CARPENTER,  England's  Ideal,  pp.  1< 
iv    4-5.     At  Gilgal  multiply  transgressions,  and  bring  / 
sacrifices  every  morning  ...  /or  this  I  »u,  0  ye 

Idren  of  Israel. 

"  I  do  not  find  the  religions  of  men  at  this  moment  very 
litable  1  .   but  either  childi>h  and  i;  -ant, 

or  unmanly  and  effeminating.     The  fatal  trait  HI  he  divorce 
between  religion   and   morality.     Here  are   know-nothing 
religions,  of  churches  that  proscribe  inh-li. 
religions;    .  .  .  and,    even     in     <he    decent    popi 
idolatri' 
indulgences." — EMBRSO>  >hip  "). 
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iv.  9-1 1 .  I  have  smitten  you  with  Hasting  and  mildew  :  .  .  . 
yet  have  ye  not  returned  unto  me,  saith  the  Lord.  I  have 
sent  among  you  the  pestilence  after  the  manner  of  Egypt  .  .  . 
yet  have  ye  not  returned  unto  me,  saith  the  Lord.  I  have 
overthrown  some  among  you,  as  when  God  overthrew 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  ye  were  as  a  brand  plucked 
out  of  the  burning  :  yet  have  ye  not  returned  unto  me, 
saith  the  Lord. 

"  Events  are  written  lessons,  glaring  in  huge  hiero- 
glyphic picture-writing  that  all  may  read  and  know  them  : 
the  terror  and  horror  they  inspire  is  but  the  note  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  truth  they  are  to  teach  ;  a  mere  waste  of  terror 
if  that  be  not  learned." — CABLYLE,  Chartism  (ch.  vi.). 

"  It  was  His  heavenly  art 
Kindly  to  cross  you 
In  your  mistaken  love ; 
That,  at  the  next  remove 
Thence,  He  might  toss  you 
And  strike  your  troubled  heart 
Home  to  Himself." 

— CRASHAW. 

iv.  13.  For,  lo,  he  that  formeth  the  mountains  and  createth 
the  wind  and  declareth  unto  man  what  is  his  thought, 
that  maketh  the  morning  darkness  and  treadeth  upon  the 
high  places  of  the  earth,  The  Lord,  The  God  of  hosts,  is 
his  name. 

"To  the  shepherd  Amos,  the  mountain  winds  and  the 
midnight  stars  are  no  study  in  themselves,  but  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  the  Eternal  power :  '  Lo,  he  that  formeth  the 
mountains  and  createth  the  wind  and  declareth  unto  man 
what  is  his  thought,  that  maketh  the  morning  darkness  and 
treadeth  upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  The  Lord,  The 
God  of  hosts,  is  his  name.'  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a 
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sublimer  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  than  this. 
that  it  treats  all  creation  as  a  mere  shadow  ;  and  find 
essence  of  its  beauty,  as  well  as  the  sustaining  power  of  its 
life,   in   the   spiritual   world." — R.   H.   HUTTON,   Liu 
Essays,  pp.  270-271. 

"  Amos  and  Isaiah  do  not  deal  in  ideas.  Their  strength 
lies  in  love  and  hatred,  in  the  keenness  and  depth  of  their 
division  between  right  and  wrong.  They  repeat  the  work 
of  God  the  Creator :  chaotic  sameness  becomes  diverse  ; 
the  heavenly  firmament  mounts  on  high  ;  there  is  light 
and  there  is  darkness." — W.  HALE  WHITE,  More  Pages  from 
a  Journal  (pp.  260-261). 

v.  6.  Seek  ye  the  Lord,  and  ye  shall  live  :  lest  he  break  out 
like  fire  in  the  house  of  Joseph,  and  it  devour  and  there 
be  none  to  quench  it  in  Bethel. 

"  Cost  what  it  may,  reigns  of  terror,  horrors  of  French 
Revolution  or  what  else,  we  have  to  return  to  truth.  Here 
is  a  Truth,  as  I  said :  a  Truth  clad  in  hell-fire,  since  they 
would  not  but  have  it  so." — CARLYLE,  Heroes  (lecture  vi.). 
v.  7.  Ye  who  turn  judgment  to  wormwood,  and  cast  down 

righteousness  to  the  earth. 

"  First,  for  the  Causes  or  Parties  that  sue.    There  be 
(saith  the  Scripture)  that   turne  Judgement  into  Worme- 
wood  ;  and  surely,  there  be  also,  that  turne  it  into  Vinei 
For  Injustice  maketh  it  Bitter  and  Delaies  make  it  Soure."- 
BACON,  Essays  (on  "Judicature"). 

v.  7-8.     Ye   who   turn  judgement   to  wormwood,  and  cast 
down  righteousness  to  the  earth,  seek  him  that  me 
the  Pleiades  and  Orion,  and  turneth  the  shadow  of  <!• 
into  the  morning,  that  maketh  the  day  dark  wit 
"  The  worship  of  the  idol  is  often  more  passional 
that  of  God.    People  prostrate  themselves  in  ecstasy  bef 
the  idol,  and  remain  unmoved  in  the  presence  of  a  st;> 
night.     A  starry  night  does  not  provoke  hysterics.     The 
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adoration  of  the  veritably  divine  is  calm." — W.  HALE  WHITE, 
More  Pages  from  a  Journal  (p.  254). 

"  So  far  as  the  Jewish  prophets  made  use  of  such  astrono- 
my as  they  had,  they  used  it  altogether  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  modern  agnostics  use  their  heliocentric  astronomy — 
to  impress  upon  man  his  utter  insignificance  in  creation. 
Take  the  prophet  Amos  : — '  Ye  that  turn  judgment  to  worm- 
wood, and  cast  down  righteousness  to  the  earth,  seek  him 
that  maketh  the  Pleiades  and  Orion,  and  turneth  the  shadow 
of  death  into  the  morning,  that  maketh  the  day  dark  with 
night,' — a  passage  which  seems  a  sort  of  anticipation  of 
Wordsworth's  apostrophe  to  Duty  : — 

*  Thou  canst  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong, 
And  the  most  ancient  heavens  through  Thee  are  fresh  and  strong.' 

The  prophets  of  Judaea  certainly  used  astronomy,  so  far 
as  they  used  it  at  all,  entirely  in  the  modern  sense,  to  lower 
the  pride  of  man." — R.  H.  HUTTON,  Contemporary  Thought 
and  Thinkers,  pp.  291-292. 

"Is  it  conceivable  that  the  God  who  made  the  Seven 
Stars  and  Orion,  and  who  is  without  variableness  or  shadow 
of  turning,  played  off  caprices  on  the  narrow  sea-board  of 
Asia  Minor  in  the  centuries  before  our  era,  which,  having 
come  to  another  mind,  or  being  weary,  He  has  ceased  to 
enact,  in  modern  days,  cowed  and  outfaced  by  steam  and 
penny  newspapers  reeled  off  without  stopping  ?  Is  the 
Strength  of  Israel  lying  or  repenting  now  the  world  has 
waxed  older  and  wiser  and  more  scientific,  and  is  clothed 
in  cloth,  and  builds  magnificent  club-rooms  in  Pall  Mall, 
when  His  name  goes  for  nothing  ?  " — JAMES  SMETHAM, 
Letters  (p.  347). 

v.  13.     Therefore  the  prudent  shall  keep  silence  in  that  time; 
for  it  is  an  evil  time. 

At  the  close  of  his  treatise  on  "  The  Spirit  "  (78),  St.  Basil 
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bewails  the  disorder  and  noise  of  the  Church,  and  adn 
that  he  is  tempted  to  hold  his  peace.  :ice  no  human 

voice  is  strong  enough  to  be  heard  in  such  a  disturbance, 
I  reckon  silence  more  profitable  than  speech  ...  I  am 
ained  by  the  prophet's  word,  *  therefore  the  prudent 
shall  keep  silence  in  that  time  ;  for  it  is  an  evil  time,'  a 
time  when  some  trip  up  their  neighbours'  heels,  some  stamp 
on  a  man  when  he  is  down,  and  others  clap  their  hands  for 
joy,  but  there  is  not  one  to  feel  for  the  fallen  and  hold  out 
a  helping  hand." 

"  Prudence  hath  her  martyrs  too, 
And  wisdom  dictates  not  to  do, 
Till  doing  shall  be  not  for  naught." 

— CLOUGH. 

v.  14-15.     Seek  good  and  not  evil,  that  ye  mtiy  lire  :  and  so 

the  Lord,  the  God  of  hosts,  shall  be  with  you,  as  ye  say. 

Hate  the  evil,  and  love  the  good. 

Milton's  nature,"  said  Macaulay,  "  from  the  Parliament 
and  from  the  court,  from  the  conventicle  and  from  the 
Gothic  cloister,  from  the  gloomy  and  sepulchral  circles  of  the 
Roundheads,  and  from  the  Christmas  revels  of  the  hos- 
pitable cavalier,  selected  and  drew  to  itself  whatever  was 
great  and  good,  while  it  rejected  all  the  base  and  pernicious 
ingredients  by  which  these  finer  elements  were  defiled." 
\.  15.  Hate  the  evil,  and  love  the  good,  and  c 

in  the  <_' 

"  It  is  objected  that  their  [the  Hebrews']  conception  of 
righteousness  was  a  narrow  and  rigid  one,  centring  mainly 
in  'Hate  the  evil  and  love  the 

good,  and  o  i  il»li^h  judgment  in  the  gate!  '  so  that  S 
for  them,  did  not  take  in  all  faults  whatever  of  heart  and 
conduct,    but   meant   chiefly   oppression,   graspingness,   a 
violent,  mendn  (ngue,  insolent  and  riotous  ex 
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True,  their  conception  of  righteousness  was  much  of  this 
kind,  and  it  was  narrow.  But  whoever  sincerely  attends  to 
conduct,  along  however  limited  a  line,  is  on  his  way  to  bring 
under  the  eye  of  conscience  all  conduct  whatever  ;  and 
already,  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  somewhat  monotonous 
inculcation  of  the  social  virtues  of  judgment  and  justice 
is  continually  broken  through  by  deeper  movements  of 
personal  religion." — M.  ARNOLD,  Literature  and  Dogma 
(ch.  i.). 
v.  15.  It  may  be  that  the  Lord  of  hosts  will  be  gracious  unto 

the  remnant  of  Joseph. 

A  certain  rabbi  Asi,  in  the  third  century  A.D  .  (Chagigah  4b), 
"  when  he  came  upon  this  passage,  wept.  '  Hate  the  evil 
and  love  the  good,  and  establish  judgment  in  the  gate  ; 
perhaps  the  Lord,  the  God  of  hosts,  will  be  gracious.'  All 
this,  and — perhaps  !  " 

v.  18-19.     Woe  unto  you  that  desire  the  day  of  the  Lord! 

to  what  end  is  it  for  you  ?    The  day  of  the  Lord  is  darkness, 

and  not  light.     As  if  a  man  did  flee  from  a  lion,  and 

a  bear  met  him  ;  or  went  into  the  house,  and  leaned  his 

hand  on  the  wall,  and  a  serpent  bit  him. 

"  A  true  pessimism,  not  as  the  last    word   of  wisdom, 

but  as  an  element  of  the  true  doctrine,  is  as  much  a  moment 

in  genuine  spirituality  as  tragedy  is  a  part  of  the  fortune 

of  true  love.  .  .  .  Evil  is  not  a  dream,  but  a  bitter  truth, 

which  we  make  spiritual  by  conquering  it.     And  as  for  the 

day  of  the  Lord,  as  for  the  moment  when  the  divinely  grave 

meaning,  the  genuine  spirituality,  of  the  world  dawns  upon 

man's  comprehension,  the  first  of  the  great  prophets  whose 

literary  remains   have  come  down  to  us  from  the  days  of 

ancient  Israel  fully  expressed  the  essential  fact  concerning 

that  experience  when  he  said  to  the  optimists  of  his  time  : 

*  Woe  unto  you  that  desire  the  day  of  the  Lord  !     To  what 

end  is  it  for  you  ?     The  day  of  the  Lord  is  darkness  and 
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not  light,  as  if  a  man  did  flee  from  a  lion,  and  a  bear  met 
him  ;    or  went  into  the  house,  and  leaned  his  hand  on  the 
wall,  and  a  serpent  bit  him.'  '  — PROFESSOR  ROYCE, 
Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy,  pp.  447-448. 
vi.  1.     Woe  to  them  that  are  at  ease  in  Zion. 

"  We  find  it  written,"  says  Carlyle  in  his  essay  on  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  "  '  Woe  to  them  that  are  at  ease  in  Zion/ 
but  surely  it  is  a  double  woe  to  them  that  are  at  ease  in  Babel, 
in  Domdaniel." 

"  Truly  either  reason  mockes  us,  or  it  only  aimeth  at  our 
contentment,  and  in  fine,  bends  all  her  travell  to  make  us 
live  well,  and  as  the  holy  Scripture  saith,  '  at  our  ease.' 
All  the  opinions  of  the  world  conclude,  that  pleasure  is  our 
end,  howbeit  they  take  divers  meanes  unto  and  for  it,  else 
would  men  reject  them  at  their  first  coming." — Mu> 
(Florio's  version)  I.  xix. 

vi.  3-6.  Ye  that  .  .  .  lie  upon  beds  of  ivory,  and  stretch 
themselves  upon  their  couches  .  .  .  that  sing  idle  songs 
to  the  sound  of  the  viol  .  .  .  that  drink  wine  i 
In  this  class  of  evils,  says  Calvin  (Institutes,  bk.  iii.  ch.  19), 
"  the  sins  of  the  present  age  are  specially  numerous.  There 
is  scarcely  any  one  whose  means  allow  him  to  live  sumptu- 
ously, who  does  not  delight  in  feasting  and  dress  and  the 
luxurious  grandeur  of  his  house,  who  does  not  wish  to  surpass 
his  neighbour  in  every  kind  of  delicacy.  And  all  these  things 
are  defended  under  the  excuse  of  Christian  liberty.  . 
Why  is  a  woe  pronounced  on  the  rich  who  '  lie  on  beds  of 
ivory  and  stretch  themselves  on  their  couches,'  .  .  .  '  and 
the  harp  and  the  viol,  the  tabret  and  pipe  and  wine  ar» 
their  feasts  '  ?  Certainly,  ivory  and  gold  and  riches  are 
the  good  creatures  of  God,  permitted,  nay  destined,  for 
man's  use  by  the  pi  o  of  God  ;  nor  was  it  ever  for- 

bidden to  laugh,  or  to  be  delighted  with  music  or  to  drink 
wine.    This  is  true,  but  when  the  means  are  supplied,  to 
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roll  and  wallow  in  luxury,  to  intoxicate  the  mind  and  soul 

with  present  pleasures  and  ever  to  be  on  the  hunt  for  future 

pleasures — this  is  very  far  from  a  legitimate  use  of  God's 

gifts." 

vi.  14.     Behold,  I  will  raise  up  against  you  a  nation,  0 

house  of  Israel,  saith  the  Lord,  the  God  of  hosts  ;   and 

they  shall  afflict  you. 

"  The  Vandal  fleets  ravaged  and  tormented  the  Mediter- 
ranean coasts,  like  those  of  the  Haireddin  Barbarossa  and 
the  Barbary  rovers  of  later  ages.  e  Whither  shall  we  sail  ? ' 
asked  Genseric's  pilot.  '  Sail  to  those  with  whom  God  is 
angry,'  was  the  reply." — DEAN  CHURCH,  Beginning  of  the 
Middle  Ages  (p.  21). 
vii.  10.  Then  Amaziah,  the  priest  of  Bethel,  sent  to  Jeroboam 

king  of  Israel,  saying,  Amos  hath  conspired  against  thee 

in  the  midst  of  the  house  of  Israel :   the  land  is  not  able 

to  bear  all  his  words. 

"  Attack  is  the  reaction.     I  never  think  I  have  hit  hard 
unless  it  rebounds." — DR.  JOHNSON. 
vii.  11.    For  Amos  thus  saith,  Jeroboam  shall  die  by  the 

sword,  and  Israel  shall  surely  be  led  away  captive  out 

of  their  own  land. 

"No  joy  of  mine  to  invite  the  thunder  down, 
No  pride,  the  uprising  whirlwind  to  survey, 
How  gradual  from  the  north,  with  hideous  frown, 
It  veers  in  silence  round  the  horizon  grey, 
And  one  by  one  sweeps  the  bright  isles  away, 
Where  fondly  gazed  the  men  of  worldly  peace, 
Dreaming  fair  weather  would  outlast  their  day. 
Now  the  big  storm-drops  fall,  their  dream  must  cease — 
They  know  it  well,  and  fain  their  ire  would  wreak 
On  the  dread  arm  that  wields  the  bolt ;    but  He 
Is  out  of  reach,  therefore  on  me  they  turn ; — 
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On  me,  that  am  but  voice,  fading  and  weak, 
A  withered  leaf,  inscribed  with  Heaven's  decree, 
And  blown  where  haply  some  in  fear  may  learn." 

— KEBLE. 

"  For  the  sixty  years  which  lie  between  Elisha  and  Amos, 

we  have  no  record  of  the  religious  condition  of  either  Israel 

or    Judah.  .  .  .  Then    suddenly,    amid    the    comparative 

prosperity  of  Jeroboam's  reign,  there  sounds  the  warning 

voice  of  Amos,  the  shepherd-prophet.     He  stands  as  high 

above  Elijah,  as    Elijah,  in  all  probability,  stood  above 

Samuel." — C.  G.  MONTEFIOEE,  Hibbert  Lectures  (pp.  98-99). 

vii.  12  f.     Amaziah  said  to  Amos,  0  thou  seer,  go,  flee  thee 

away  into  the  land  of  Judah,  and  there  eat  bread,  and 

prophesy   there  :    but   prophesy  not  again  any  more  at 

Bethel :   for  it  is  the  king's  chapel,  and  it  is  the  king's 

court.    Then  answered  Amos,  and  said  to  Amaziah,  I 

was  no  prophet,  neither  was  I  a  prophet's  son ;  but  1 

was  an  herdman,  and  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit : 

and  the  Lord  took  me  as  I  followed  the  flock,  and  the  Lord 

said  to  me,  Go,  prophesy  unto  my  people  Israel. 

"  I  own,  'twas  rash,  and  rather  hardy, 
That  I,  a  simple  count ra  bardie, 
Shou'd  meddle  wi'  a  pack  so  sturdy, 

Wha,  if  they  ken  me, 
Can  easy,  wi'  a  single  wordie 

Lowse  hell  upon  me. 

But  I  gae  mad  at  their  grimaces, 
Their  sighin',  cantin',  grace-proud  faces, 
Their  three-mile  prayers,  and  hauf-mile  graces, 

Their  raxin*  conscience, 
Whase  greed,  revenge,  an'  pride  disgraces 

Mair  than  their  nonsense." 

— BUF 
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Carlyle,  says  Dr.  William  Barry  in  Heralds  of  Revolt 
(pp.  72-73),  "was  nothing  if  not  a  religious  teacher.  His 
vocation,  as  he  viewed  it,  is  found  in  Amos  :  "I  was  no 
prophet,  neither  was  I  a  prophet's  son  ;  but  I  was  an  herds- 
man, and  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit.  And  the  Lord  took 
me  as  I  followed  the  flock ;  and  the  Lord  said  to  me,  Go 
prophesy  to  my  people  Israel.'  Like  Amos,  he  beheld  the 
burden  of  the  nations,  especially  of  that  England  which 
had  overthrown  Napoleon." 

"  In  spite  of  all  that  was  distasteful  to  him  in  some  of  its 
surroundings,"  says  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  "  the  Co-operative 
movement  entirely  approved  itself  to  his  conscience  and 
judgment,  and  mastered  him  so  that  he  was  ready  to  risk 
whatever  had  to  be  risked  in  fighting  its  battle.  Often  in 
those  days,  seeing  how  loath  Charles  Kingsley  was  to  take 
in  hand  much  of  the  work  that  Parson  Lot  had  to  do,  and 
how  fearlessly  and  thoroughly  he  did  it  after  all,  one  was 
reminded  of  the  old  Jewish  prophets,  such  as  Amos  the 
herdsman  of  Tekoa, — '  I  was  no  prophet,  neither  was  I  a 
prophet's  son  ;  but  I  was  an  herdsman,  and  a  gatherer  of 
sycamore  fruit ;  and  the  Lord  took  me  as  I  followed  the 
flock,  and  said  to  me,  Go,  prophesy  unto  my  people  Israel." 

Jerome,  in  A.D.  385,  writes  thus  to  Marcella :  "  Amos 
is  driven  from  Samaria.  Why  ?  Surely  in  this  case,  as  in 
others,  because  he  was  a  spiritual  surgeon,  who  cut  away 
the  parts  diseased  by  sin  and  urged  men  to  repentance.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  by  exposing  their  faults 
I  have  offended  many  people." 

viii.  4-5.  Hear  this,  0  ye  that  would  swallow  up  the  needy, 
and  cause  the  fear  of  the  Lord  to  fail,  saying,  When  will 
the  new  moon  be  gone,  that  we  may  sell  corn  ?  and  the 
Sabbath,  that  we  may  set  forth  wheat.9 

"Yea,  God,  well  counselled  for  our  health. 
Gave  all  this  fleeting  earthly  wealth 
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A  common  heritage  to  all, 
That  men  might  feed  them  therewithal, 
And  clothe  their  limbs  and  shoe  their  ft 
And  live  a  simple  life  and  sweet. 
But  now  so  rageth  greediness 
That  each  desireth  nothing  less 
Than  all  the  world,  and  all  his  own ; 
And  all  for  him,  and  him  alone." 

— WILLIAM  MORRIS. 

viii.  7.     The  Lord  hath  sworn,  surely  I  will  never  forget  any 

of  their  works. 

"  The  absolute  justice  of  the  system  of  things  is  as  clear 
to  me  as  any  scientific  fact.  The  gravitation  of  sin  to  sorrow 
is  as  certain  as  that  of  the  earth  to  the  sun,  and  more  so — 
for  experimental  proof  of  the  fact  is  within  reach  of  us  all- 
nay,  is  before  us  all  in  our  own  lives,  if  we  had  but  the  eyes 
to  see  it." — HUXLEY. 

viii.  11-12.     Behold,   the  days  come,   saith  the  Lord  God, 
that  I  will  send  a  famine  in  the  land,  not  a  famine  of 
bread,  not  a  thirst  for  water,  but  of  hearing  the  words  of  the 
Lord;  and  they  shall  wander  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from 
the  north  even  to  the  east,  they  shall  run  to  and  fro  to 
seek  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  not  find  it. 
"  Very  likely  there  will  come  a  day  when  there  will  be 
less  religion  than  even  now.     For  the  religion  of  the  Bible 
is  so  simple  and  powerful,  that  even  those  who  make  the 
Bible  a  thaumaturgy  get  hold  of  the  religion,  because  they 
read  the  Bible  ;  but,  if  men  do  not  read  the  Bible,  they  cannot 
get  hold  of  it.     And  then  will  be  fulfilled  the  saying  of 
prophet  Amos  :   *  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the 
that  I  will  send  a  famine  in  the  land,  not  a  famine  of  bread, 
not  a  thirst  for  water,  but  of  hearing  the  words  of  the  Eter- 
nal ;   and  they  shall  wander  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the 
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north  even  to  the  east,  they  shall  run  to  and  fro  to  seek 
the  word  of  the  Eternal,  and  shall  not  find  it.'     Never- 
theless, as  after  this  mournful  prophecy  the  herdsman  of 
Tekoah  goes  on  to  say  :    '  There  shall  yet  not  the  least  grain 
of  Israel  fall  to  the  earth  /  '     To  the  Bible  men  will  return  ; 
and  why  ?     Because  they  cannot  do  without  it.     Because 
happiness  is  our  being's  end  and  aim,  and  happiness  belongs 
to  righteousness,  and  righteousness  is  reached  in  the  Bible. 
For  this  simple  reason  men  will  return  to  the  Bible,  first 
as  a  man  who  tried  to  give  up  food,  thinking  it  was  a  vain 
thing,  and  he  could  do  without  it,  would  return  to  food." 
—MATTHEW  ARNOLD,  Literature  and  Dogma  (ch.  xi.). 
ix.  4.     /  will  command  the  sword,  and  it  shall  slay  them. 
"  The  only  hope  that  now  remains  to  us  is  that  the  sword 
of  God  may  soon  smite  the  earth." — SAVONAROLA  (in  1493). 
ix.  9.     For  lo,  I  will  command,  and  I  will  sift  the  house  of 
Israel  among  all  nations,  like  as  corn  is  sifted  in  a  sieve, 
yet  shall  not  the  least  grain  fall  upon  the  earth. 
In  Verona  (pp.  124  f.)  Ruskin,  describing  St.  Benedict, 
declares,  "  the  corn  and  the  corn-sieve  are  alike  sacred  in 
his  eyes.     And  once  understanding  that,  and  considering 
what  part  of   the  "  library  "  of  his  day,  the  Bible  of  St. 
Jerome's  giving,  would  either  touch  himself  most  closely, 
or  would  be   looked  to  by  others  as  most  descriptive  of 
him,  you  will  feel  that  the  especially  agricultural  prophecy 
of  Amos  would  become  the  guide  of  Benedictine  expecta- 
tion."    He  then  quotes  ix.  9,  13-15,  to  illustrate  his  point, 
ix.  11-12.     In  that  day  ivill  I  raise  up  the  tabernacle  of 
David  that  is  fallen  .  .  .  that  they  may  possess  the  rem- 
nant of  Edom,  and  of  all  the  heathen,  which  are  called 
by  my  name,  saith  the  Lord  that  doeth  this. 
"  The  Hebrew  Amos,  of  the  eighth  century  before  Christ 
promises  to  his  hearers  a  recovery  from  their  ruin  in  which 
they  shall  possess  the  remnant  of  Edom ;  the  Greek  or  Ara- 
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male  Amos  of  the  Christian  era,  whose  words  St.  James 
produces  in  the  conference  at  Jerusalem,  promises  a  re- 
covery for  Israel  in  which  the  residue  of  men  shall  seek  the 
Eternal." — M.  ARNOLD,  Literature  and  Dogma  (ch.  i.). 

ix.  14.     And  I  will  bring  again  the  <  /  of  my  people  of 

Israel  .  .  .  and  they  shall  plant   rlncyards,  and  drink 

the  wine  thereof ;   they  #hnll  alw  make 

the  fruit  of  them. 

"  Art,    religion,   and    morality,    and,    we    need    hardly 
add,  science,  grow  up  and  take  form  in  society,  and  the 

:ice  or  ground-plan  of  society  lies  in  its  economical 
arrangements.  The  lawgivers  of  old  Kracl  saw  clearly 
that  in  them  is  the  root  of  the  matter  for  morals  and  religion. 
The  modern  spiritualist  laughs  at  the  ancient  1 
whose  god  gave  him  corn  and  wine,  and  sat  him  <lm\  n  under 
his  own  vine  and  fig-tree.  But  we  may  lize  our  God 

over-much.     God  is  not  merely  the  guardian  or  t  rder 

of  the  narrowly  moral  law.  The  real  moral  law  of  God  is 
the  law  of  all  life." — PROF.  WILLIAM  WALLACE,  Lectures  and 
Essays,  p.  1C.  7. 

TT. 


PAUL'S  FIRST  LETTER  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS. 

Ch.  i.  1.  Paul,  through  God's  will  and  calling  an  apostle 
of  Christ  Jesus, *  and  brother  Sosthenes — 

To  the  church  of  God  which  is  found  in  Corinth,  men  sancti- 
fied in  Christ  Jesus,  saints  of  God's  calling,  with  all  those  who 
in  any  place  invoke  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  their 
Lord  and  ours :  grace  be  to  you,  and  peace,  from  God  our 
Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Thanksgiving. 

v.  4.  I  never  fail  to  thank  my  God  on  your  account  for 
the  grace  of  God  given  you  in  Christ  Jesus,  as  I  see  how 
every  way  you  were  enriched  in  Him — endowed  with  every 
kind  of  utterance  and  of  knowledge,  in  keeping  with  the 
firm  establishment  amongst  you  of  the  testimony  concerning 
Christ,  so  that  you  come  short  in  no  gift  of  grace,  while  you 
eagerly  await  the  unveiling  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
verily  will  establish  you  to  the  end,  setting  you  beyond  re- 
proof in  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.2  Faithful  is  God, 
by  whose  command  you  were  called  to  enter  the  fellowship 
of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ. 

Divisions  in  the  Church. 

v.  10.  But  I  appeal  to  you,  brothers,  by  the  name  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  all  of  you  to  say  the  same  thing  and  not 
to  have  divisions  amongst  you,  but  that  you  be  brought  to 
perfect  agreement  in  the  same  mind  and  the  same  judg- 
ment. For  I  have  been  informed  about  you,  my  brothers, 

1  Or,  "  Jesus  Christ."  2  Or,  "  our  Lord  Jesus." 

VOL.  ix,  APRIL,  1915.  19 
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by  Chloe's  people,  that  there  are  strifes  amongst  you  :  I 
mean  this,  that  you  are  saying  severally,  "  I'm  for  Paul," 
"  I  for  Apollos,"  "  I  for  Kephas,"  and  "  I  for  Christ  !  " 
Has  Christ  been  parcelled  out  ? 1  Was  Paul  crucified  for 
you  ?  or  is  it  Paul's  name  unto  which  you  were  bapti/ 
I  thank  God,  I  baptized  none  of  you  except  Crispus  and 
Gaius — I  would  not  have  any  one  say  that  you  were  bap- 
tized unto  my  name — yes,  and  I  baptized  the  household  of 
Stephanas  ;  beyond  these,  I  scarcely  think  I  baptized  any 
one  else.  For  it  was  not  to  baptize  that  Christ  sent  me  out, 
but  to  preach  the  Good  News  ;  and  to  do  this  without 
dom  of  words,  lest  the  cross  of  Christ  should  be  robbed  of 
its  power. 

The  Folly  of  the  Gospel. 

v.  18.  For  the  word  of  the  cross  to  the  perishing  is  folly, 
while  to  the  saved — to  ourselves — it  is  God's  power  !  For 
it  is  written  : — 

"  I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  v 

And  the  understanding  of  the  men  of  understanding  I  will  frus- 
trate." 

What  has  become  of  the  wise  man,  of  the  Scribe,  of  the 
disputant  of   our  age  ?     has  not  God  turned  to  folly 
world's  wisdom  ?     For  since  in  the  ordering  of  God's  wisdom 

\\orld  through  its  wisdom  failed  to  know  God,  it  pleased 
God  well  through  "  the  folly  "  of  our  proclamation  to  save 
believers ;  since  Jews,  to  be  sure,  demand  miracles  and 
Greeks  are  in  search  of  wisdom,  but  we  proclaim  a  Ch 

ified — to  Jews  in  sooth  a  scandal  and  to  Greeks  a  folly, 
but  to  the  called  of  God,  Jews  and  Greeks  alike,  a  Christ 
who  is  God's  power  and  God's  wisdom.  Because  God's 
"foolishness"  (as  i  cm  it)  is  wiser  than  men  and 

God's  "  weakness  "  is  stronger  than  nn 

1  Or,  "  Christ  has  been  parcelled  out !  " 
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God's  weak  things. 

v.  26.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  fact  of  God's  calling  you, 
rny  brothers — not  many  of  you  wise  (as  the  world  judges), 
not  many  strong,  not  many  high-born  ;  nay,  but  God  chose 
out  the  world's  foolish  things  on  purpose  to  put  to  shame 
its  wise  ;  and  the  weak  things  of  the  world  did  God  choose, 
that  He  might  put  to  shame  the  things  of  strength ;  and  the 
base-born  things  of  the  world,  and  things  made  of  no  account, 
God  has  chosen — the  things  which  are  not,  that  He  might 
abolish  the  things  which  are,  that  so  no  flesh  might 
vaunt  itself  before  God.  But  His  offspring  you  are  in  Christ 
Jesus,  who  became  a  God-given  wisdom  for  us, — yea,  both 
righteousness  and  sanctification,  and  redemption  ;  that  so 
it  might  be  as  it  is  written, — 

"  Let  him  that  boasteth,  boast  himself  in  the  Lord  !  " 

The  manner  of  Paul's  preaching. 

Ch.  ii.  1.  And  for  myself,  when  I  came  to  you,  brothers, 
it  was  not  as  one  eminent  in  speech  or  wisdom  that  I  came 
proclaiming  the  testimony  *  of  God  ;  for  I  did  not  think  fit 
to  know  anything  amongst  you  except  Jesus  Christ, — and 
Him  as  crucified  !  And  I  appeared  before  you  in  weakness 
and  in  fear  and  in  great  trembling  ;  and  my  word  and  pro- 
clamation was  delivered  in  no  persuasive  words  of  wisdom, 
but  with  a  demonstration  of  spirit  and  power,  so  that  your 
faith  should  not  rest  on  men's  wisdom  but  on  God's  power. 

God's  hidden  wisdom. 

v.  6.  Yet  there  is  a  wisdom  we  talk  amongst  ripe  men,  a 
wisdom,  however,  that  does  not  belong  to  this  age,2  nor  to 
the  rulers  of  this  age  who  are  coming  to  nought.  Nay,  it 

1  Possibly,  "  the  mystery  of  God,"  as  in  some  ancient  copies  ;  comp. 
Col.  i.  27,  ii.  2  (R.V.).  But  this  would  be  to  anticipate  verse  7. 

"  Age  "  must  be  understood  in  a  comprehensive  sense,  as  a  world- 
period. 
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is  God's  wisdom,  conveyed  in  a  mystery  that  we  utter,  the 
deep-hidden  wisdom  which  God  foreordained  before  the 
ages  to  be  our  glory,  the  wisdom  which  none  of  the  rulers  of 
this  age  has  known;  for  had  they  known  it,  they  would 
not  have  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory.  But,  as  it  is  written, 
there  are 

"  Things  which  eye  saw  not  and  ear  heard  not, 
And  which  never  dawned  on  the  mind  of  man, 
Whatsoever  things  God  hath  prepared  for  those  that  love  Him  "  ; 

yet  to  us  God  has  revealed  them  through  the  Spirit. 

Spiritual  discernment. 

v.  106.  For  the  Spirit  searches  all  things,  even  the  deeps 
of  God.  For  amongst  men,  who  knows  the  things  of  the 
man  except  the  man's  spirit  within  him  ?  In  like  fashion, 
of  the  things  of  God  none  has  knowledge  except  God's 
Spirit.  Now  we  received  not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but 
the  Spirit  of  God,  that  we  may  understand  God's  gifts  of 
grace  to  us.  These  things  indeed  we  utter,  not  in  words 
taught  by  human  wisdom  but  in  words  taught  by  the  Spirit , 
matching  the  spiritual  with  the  spiritual.1  On  the  other 
hand,  a  natural  man  2  does  not  accept  the  things  of  God's 
Spirit,  for  they  are  folly  to  him  ;  and  he  cannot  apprehend 
them,  because  they  answer  only  to  a  spiritual  test.  But 
the  spiritual  man  is  trier  of  everything,  while  he  is  subject 
to  trial  by  none.  For  "  who  has  known  the  mind  of  the 
Lord,  that  he  shall  instruct  Him  ?  "  We,  however,  possess 
the  mind  of  Christ. 

1  I.e.  thought  and  phrase,  matter  and  form  .    or.  "  combining  spin 
.-*   with   spiritual  "  ;    or,    "  interpreting  spiritual    things   to   spit 
men."     Or,  with  another  rea  10  Greek,  "spir 

(or  "  interpreting)  spiritual   tl, 

f  Greek  psychikog,  "  a  i  .ore)  soul  "  nntom-hrvl  1> >• 

of  God.     Thia  is  synonymous  man  of  flesh,"  the  "  carnal"  man, 

ho  term  represents  the  unrenewed  man  at  his  be 
his  full  natural  capacity  ;    comp.  xv.  44-46,  and  note. 
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Milk  and  Meat. 

Ch.  iii.  1.  And  for  my  part,  brothers,  I  could  not  speak 
to  you  as  I  might  to  men  of  the  Spirit,  but  only  as  to  men 
of  flesh,  to  babes  in  Christ.  It  was  milk  I  gave  you  to 
drink,  not  meat,  for  not  yet  were  you  equal  to  it ;  nay,  up 
to  this  very  time  you  are  unable  for  solid  food,  for  you  are 
still  carnal.  For  where  there  is  amongst  you  envying  and 
strife,  are  you  not  carnal,  and  do  you  not  walk  in  the  way 
of  men  ?  For  where  one  is  saying  "  I'm  for  Paul,"  while 
another  says  "  I'm  for  Apollos,"  are  you  not  just  human  ? 

God's  co-operating  workmen. 

v.  5.  What,  then,  is  Apollos  ?  and  what,  pray,  is  Paul  ? 
They  are  ministers  through  whom  you  came  to  believe, 
ministers  serving  each  of  them  according  to  the  Lord's  gift 
to  him. 

I  planted,  Apollos  watered  ; 

But  God  made  the  plant  to  grow  : 

So  neither  the  planter  counts  for  anything,  nor  the  waterer, 
But  only  the  giver  of  the  increase, — God  ! 

The  planter,  moreover,  and  the  waterer  are  as  one  ;  yet 
each  will  receive  his  distinct  wages  proportioned  to  his 
labour.  For  we  are  together  God's  workmen  :  God's  tilth, 
God's  building,  are  ye. 

The  One  Foundation  and  the  final  test. 

v.  10.  According  to  the  grace  of  God  that  was  given  me, 
like  a  wise  master-builder  I  laid  a  foundation,  and 
another  man  is  building  upon  it ;  but  let  each  take  heed 
how  he  builds  thereupon.  For  as  to  the  foundation,  none 
can  lay  down  any  other  beyond  that  already  laid,  which  is 
Jesus  Christ.  Now  if  any  one  is  building  on  to  that  founda- 
tion work  of  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  or  of  wood,  hay, 
straw,  each  man's  work  will  be  brought  to  light ;  for  the 
Day  will  disclose  it,  because  in  fire  the  revelation  comes. 
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And  as  to  each  man's  work,  the  fire  will  test  it,  proving  of 
what  sort  it  is  :  whosesoever  work  abides  which  he  built  on 
to  the  foundation,  he  will  get  his  wages  ;  whosesoever  work 
shall  be  consumed,  he  will  suffer  forfeit ;  yet  he  will  per- 
sonally be  saved,  as  one  escaping  through  fire  !  Don't  you 
know  that  you  are  God's  temple,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  dwells 
within  you  ?  If  any  one  destroys  God's  temple,  God  will 
destroy  him  ;  for  the  temple  of  God  is  holy, — and  this  is 
what  you  are. 

The  wealth  of  the  saints. 

v.  18.  Let  no  one  delude  himself  :  if  any  one  thinks  to 
be  wise  among  you,  let  him  become  a  fool  in  this  world,1 
that  he  may  be  wise  ;  for  the  wisdom  of  this  world  is  folly 
with  God.  For  it  is  written,  "  He  that  catcheth  the  wise 
in  their  craftiness  "  ;  and  again,  "  The  Lord  knoweth  the 
reasonings  of  the  wise,  how  futile  they  are  !  "  And  so  let 
no  one  glory  in  men.  For  all  things  are  yours,  whether  it 
be  Paul  or  Apollos  or  Kephas ;  whether  the  world,  or  life, 
or  death  ;  whether  it  be  things  present  or  to  come — all  are 
yours;  but  you  are  Christ's,  while  Christ  is  God's. 

The  trial  of  ministers. 

Ch.  iv.  1.  In  this  way  should  men  estimate  us — namely, 
as  servants  of  Christ  and  stewards  of  God's  mysteries.  In 
such  case  the  one  thing  looked  for — in  stewards,  I  mean — 
is  that  one  be  found  faithful.  Now  for  me,  personally,  it 
is  a  matter  of  small  concern  to  be  called  in  question  by  you 
or  by  a  human  day  of  judgment ;  nay,  I  do  not  even  try 
myself.  For  I  am  not  aware  of  anything  against  myself  ; 
yet  not  on  this  ground  am  I  justified,  but  it  is  the  Lord  who 
tries  me.  Therefore  don't  be  judging  anything  before  the 

1  Or  "  age  "  ;  see  note  to  ii.  6.  The  sentence  may  also  be  rendered, 
"  thinks  to  be  wise  amongst  you  in  respect  to  this  age,  let  him  become  a 
fool  that  he  may  be  wise." 
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time, — not  until  the  Lord  comes,  who  will  both  light  up  the 
hidden  things  of  darkness  and  lay  bare  the  counsels  of 
men's  hearts ;  and  then  each  will  have  from  God  his  due 

praise. 

Corinthian  pride. 

v.  6.  Now  these  reflexions,  brothers,  I  have  applied  to 
the  case  of  myself  and  Apollos  for  your  benefit,  that  in  our 
example  you  may  learn  the  rule,  "  Not  a  step  beyond  the 
line  of  Scripture,"  so  that  you  may  cease  to  indulge  pride 
on  behalf  of  one  against  the  other  of  your  leaders.  For  who 
makes  you  superior  ?  What,  pray,  have  you  that  you  did 
not  receive  ?  but  if  in  truth  you  received  it,  why  boast  as 
though  you  had  not  received  it  ? — So  soon,  it  seems,  you 
have  had  your  fill ;  so  soon  you  grew  rich,  you  came  to 
royal  estate,  when  we  had  left  you  !  Ay,  I  would  that  you 
had  come  to  your  kingdom,  that  we  might  share  it  with  you  ! 

The.  Apostles'  low  estate. 

v.  9.  For  methinks  God  has  set  us  the  Apostles  at  the 
end  of  the  show,1  as  men  doomed  to  death  :  we  have  become 
a  spectacle  for  the  world,  for  angels  and  men !  We  are 
fools  on  Christ's  behalf — you  are  prudent  in  Christ ;  we  are 
weak — you  are  strong  ;  you  glorious — we  dishonoured.  Up 
to  this  very  hour  indeed  we  suffer  hunger  and  thirst,  and 
are  ill-clad,  and  exposed  to  blows,  and  wander  homeless, 
and  labour  hard  working  with  our  own  hands.  We  meet 
reviling  with  blessing,  persecution  with  endurance,  slander 
with  entreaty.  We  have  become  as  the  scapegoats  of  the 
world,  the  rinsings  of  everything  ;  and  are  so  to  this  hour  ! 

Fatherly  rights  and  discipline. 

v.  14.  Not  by  way  of  shaming  you  do  I  write  these 
things,  but  as  my  beloved  children  admonishing  you.  For 

1  On  days  of  public  festival  criminals  were  often  exhibited  in  this  way  ; 
and  their  execution,  regarded  as  a  piaculwn  or  propitiatory  sacrifice, 
crowned  the  shows  of  the  feast. 
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though  you  should  have  ten  thousand  tutors  in  Christ,  you 
have  not  many  fathers  ;  for  in  Christ  Jesus,  through  the 
Good  News,  it  was  I  that  begat  you  !  I  entreat  you,  there- 
fore, be  my  imitators.  For  this  reason  I  have  sent  you 
Timothy,  who  is  my  child  beloved  and  faithful  in  the  Lord, 
who  will  remind  you  how  I  keep  Christ's  ways,  in  accordance 
with  my  teaching  everywhere  in  every  Church.  Some, 
however,  are  filled  with  conceit  under  the  idea  that  I  am  not 
coming  to  visit  you  myself  ;  but  I  shall  come  to  you  speedily, 
if  the  Lord  will,  and  I  shall  take  cognisance  not  of  the  talk 
of  those  conceited  men  but  of  their  power.  For  not  in  word 
does  God's  kingdom  stand,  but  in  power. — What  would 
you  have  ?  am  I  to  come  to  you  with  a  rod,  or  in  love  and 
in  the  spirit  of  meekness  ? 

The  case  of  incest. 

Ch.  v.  1.  There  is  actually  fornication  heard  of  amongst 
you,  and  fornication  such  as  there  is  not  even  amongst  the 
Gentiles — namely,  for  one  to  have  his  father's  wife  !  And 
are  you  filled  with  pride  ;  and  have  you  not  rather  mourned 
over  it,  seeking  that  the  man  be  put  away  from  your  midst 
who  perpetrated  this  deed  ?  For  my  own  part — while 
absent  in  the  body  yet  present  in  spirit — I  have  already 
passed  sentence,  as  though  present,  on  him  who  has  thus 
wrought  this  deed  :  that  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  l  Jesus, 
when  you  are  assembled  and  my  spirit  with  you  attended 
by  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  you  deliver  this  sort 
of  man  to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  1  .  so  t  hat  his 

spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord.2 

Riddance  of  the  old  leu 

v.  6.  Your  boast  is  not  right ;  don't  you  know  that  a 
little  leaven  leavens  the  whole  kneading  ?  Cleanse  out  the 
old  leaven  that  you  may  be  a  new  kneading,  as  suits  your 

1  "  Our  Lord  Jesus,"  in  some  good  copies.         »  Or,  "  the  Lord  Jesus." 
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"  unleavened  "  character.  Christ  has  been  slain  as  our 
Paschal  Lamb  :  let  us  accordingly  keep  the  feast,1  not  with 
old  leaven  nor  with  leaven  of  badness  and  wickedness,  but 
with  "  unleavened  bread  "  of  sincerity  and  truth. 

Excommunication  of  the  immoral. 

v.  9.  I  wrote  to  you  in  the  former  letter  forbidding  you 
to  associate  with  fornicators,  not  meaning,  absolutely,  with 
the  fornicators  of  this  world,  or  its  over-reachers  and  plun- 
derers, or  idolaters  ;  for  if  that  were  so,  you  would  be  obliged 
to  go  out  of  the  world  !  But  I  do  write  forbidding  you  to 
associate  with  any  one  bearing  the  name  of  "  brother  "  who 
is  either  a  fornicator  or  an  over-reacher  or  an  idolater  or  a 
reviler  or  a  drunkard  or  a  plunderer  :  with  such  a  one  you 
must  not  even  eat.  For  what  business  have  I  to  judge 
those  who  are  outside  ? — Are  you  not  the  judges  of  those 
within  the  Church  ?  but  those  outside  God  will  judge. 
— "  Remove  the  wicked  person  from  your  company." 

Litigation  amongst  Christians. 

Ch.  vi.  1.  Dares  any  one  of  you  with  a  case  against  his 
neighbour  go  to  law  before  the  unrighteous,  and  will  he  not 
bring  it  before  the  saints  ?  You  know,  do  you  not,  that 
the  saints  will  judge  the  world  !  and  if  the  world  is  judged 
in  your  court,  are  you  unworthy  of  sitting  in  judgment  on 
trifling  matters  ?  Don't  you  know  that  we  shall  judge 
angels  ?  much  more,  surely,  things  of  this  life  !  Well 
then,  as  for  secular  tribunals,2  if  you  have  men  of  no  account 
in  the  Church,  set  these  on  the  bench  !  3 — to  your  shame  I 

1  The  time  of  Passover  (Easter)  is  approaching  ;    comp.  xvi.  8. 

2  Or,  "  if  you  have  trials  in  secular  matters  "  ;    this  is  the  common 
rendering,  but  is  unsatisfactory  on  several  accounts. 

3  Or,  "  do  you  set  these  on  the  bench  ?  "     The  imperatival  rendering 
better  suits  Paul's  ironical  tone,  and  accords  with  the  fact  that  the  Corin- 
thian Church  is  failing  to  settle  at  home  the  secular  disputes  among  its 
members. 
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say  this.  Is  it  so  that  there  is  not  found  amongst  you  one 
wise  man  who  will  be  able  to  arbitrate  between  his  brethren  ? 
nay,  but  brother  goes  to  law  with  brother,  and  that  before 
the  unbelievers  ? 

God's  judgment  upon  wrong-doers. 

v.  7.  Indeed  then,  it  is  already  an  unmistakable  defeat l 
for  you  that  you  have  lawsuits  with  one  another.  Why  do 
you  not  rather  submit  to  wrong  ?  why  not  rather  let  your- 
selves be  robbed  ? — Nay,  but  you  commit  wrong  and  rob- 
bery, and  this  upon  your  brothers  !  Surely  you  must  know 
that  wrong-doers  will  not  inherit  God's  kingdom. — Be  not 
deluded :  neither  fornicators,  nor  idolaters,  nor  adulterers, 
nor  the  voluptuous,  nor  sodomites,  nor  thieves,  nor  o 
reachers,  no  drunkards,  no  revilers,  no  plunderers  will 
inherit  God's  kingdom.  And  these  things  some  of  you 
were  ;  but  you  washed  yourselves,  you  were  sanctified, 
were  justified,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  by 
the  Spirit  of  our  God. 

Limits  on  the  lawful. 

v.  12.     "All  things  are  lawful  for  me,"  you  say  :  yes,  but 
not  all  things  are  profitable.     "  All  things  are  in  my  power  "  ; 
but  I  will  not  be  brought  into  the  power  of  anything.     Foods 
are  for  the  stomach  and  the  stomach  for  its  foods,  though 
God  will  do  away  both  with  it  and  them  :    but  the  bo<l 
not  meant  for  fornication  but  for  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord 
for  the  body  ;  and  God  both  raised  up  the  Lord,  and  us 
He  will  raise  up  from  death  through  His  power. 
Bodily  sanctity. 

v.  15.     Don't  you  know  that  your  bodies  are  limbs  of 
Christ?     should  I  then  take  Cl.  rubs  from  Him  and 

1  The  Greek  noun,  meaning  radically  "  a  being- worsted,"  was  in  lo- 
cal use  to  denote  a  non-»uit,  the  failure  of  a  legal  plea.     The  connexion 
imports  thia  m«  ro.     As  much  as  to  say,  "  You  are  beaten  b 

you  go  into  court,  by  the  very  fact  that  you  have  Buch  quarrels '  " 
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make  them  limbs  of  a  harlot  ?  the  thought  is  monstrous  ! 
You  know,  I  daresay,  that  he  who  is  knit  to  the  harlot  is 
one  body  with  her  ;  "  for  the  twain,"  the  saying  goes, 
"  shall  be  made  one  flesh  "  :  but  he  who  is  knit  to  the  Lord 
is  one  spirit  with  Him. — Flee  fornication.  Any  other  act 
of  sin  a  man  may  commit  lies  outside  his  body ;  but  the 
fornicator  sins  against  his  own  body.  Don't  you  know 
that  your  body  is  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  you, 
which  you  have  from  God,  and  that  you  are  not  your  own  ? 
— for  you  were  purchased,  at  a  price  ! — Glorify  God  verily 
in  your  body. 

Questions  about  marriage. 

Ch.  vii.  1.  But  coming  to  the  questions  on  which  you 
wrote  to  me  : — 

It  is  right  for  one  to  abstain  from  marriage ;  but 
because  of  the  prevalent  fornications  let  each  have  his 
own  wife,  and  every  woman  her  own  husband.  To  his 
wife  let  the  husband  render  the  debt  of  marriage  ;  the  wife 
also,  on  equal  terms,  to  the  husband.  The  wife  has  not 
dominion  over  her  own  person,  but  the  husband  :  and  cor- 
respondingly, the  husband  has  not  dominion  over  his  own 
person,  but  the  wife.  Do  not  deprive  one  another — unless 
perchance  by  agreement,  on  occasion,  that  you  may  get 
leisure  for  prayer  and  again  be  together — lest  Satan  should 
be  tempting  you  because  of  your  want  of  continence.  I 
say  this  by  way  of  concession,  not  injunction  ;  though  I 
could  wish  that  all  men  were  in  this  respect  just  like  myself  ; 
but  each  has  a  special  grace-gift  from  God,  one  man  in  this 
direction  and  another  in  that. 

Advice  to  the  single  and  married. 

v.  8.  To  the  unmarried,  however,  and  to  widows  I  say, 
that  it  is  right  for  them  if  they  remain  as  indeed  I  am  my- 
self ;  but  if  they  are  wanting  in  continence,  let  them  marry  ; 
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for  it  is  better  to  marry  than  to  burn.  But  to  those  who 
have  married  I  give  charge — or  rather  the  Lord,  not  I— 
that  the  wife  is  not  to  part  from  the  husband  (if,  however, 
a  separation  should  take  place,  let  her  remain  unmarried  or 
be  reconciled  to  her  husband),  and  the  husband  is  not  to 
dismiss  the  wife. 

The  case  of  the  Christian  married  to  an  unbeliever. 

v.  12.  As  for  the  other  cases,  I  declare  (here  the  Lord  has 
not  spoken)  :  If  any  brother  has  a  wife  who  is  not  a  believer 
and  she  is  satisfied  to  live  with  him,  let  him  not  dismss  1 , 
and  the  wife  who  has  a  husband  not  a  believer  and  he  is 
satisfied  to  live  with  her,  let  her  not  dismiss  her  husband  ; 
for  the  non-believing  husband  has  become  a  holy  person  in 
relation  to  his  wife,  and  the  non-believing  wife  has  become 
a  holy  person  in  relation  to  the  Christian  brother  ;  since 
otherwise  your  children  would  be  unholy,  but  in  point  of 
fact  they  are  holy  !  If,  however,  the  non-believer  is  for 
separation,  so  let  it  be  :  the  brother  or  the  sister  is  under 
no  bonds  in  such  circumstances.  But  God  has  called  us  * 
to  live  in  peace  ;  for  how  do  you  know,  0  wife,  that  you 
will  not  save  your  husband  ?  or  how  do  you  know,  0  hus- 
band, that  you  will  not  save  your  wife  ?  2 

Contentment  with  one's  state  in  life. 

v.  17.  Only,  let  each  pursue  his  course  in  the  path  the 
Lord  has  assigned,  the  state  in  which  God  has  called  him  ; 
and  thus  I  give  order  throughout  the  Churches.  Was  any 
one  called  to  salvation  as  a  circumcised  man  ?  lit  him  not 
have  the  mark  oblit  1ms  any  one  been  called  when 

1  Or,  "  you  "  :    the  reading  is  doubtful. 

1  The  Greek  form  of  question  is  ambigu  words  may  be  read, 

\v  do  you  know  .  .  .  that  you  will  save?"  etc.     On  this  rend, 
the  "  peace  "  in  question  is  to  come  by  parting  ;    on  the  rendering  pre- 
ferred, it  is  to  be  preserved  by  continued  union. 
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in  uncircumcision  ?  let  him  not  be  circumcised.  Circum- 
cision is  nothing,  and  uncircumcision  is  nothing  ;  but  keep- 
ing God's  commands  is  everything.  Whatever  the  vocation 
in  which  God's  call  found  him,  in  this  let  a  man  abide : 
were  you  called  when  in  slavery  ? — don't  let  it  trouble 
you  (for  all  that,  if  indeed  you  have  the  opportunity  of 
liberation,  avail  yourself  of  it l ) ;  for  the  slave  who  was 
called  by  the  Lord's  authority  is  the  Lord's  freedman  ;  no 
less,  the  freeman  in  virtue  of  his  calling  is  Christ's  slave. 
With  a  price  you  were  bought :  no  longer  let  yourselves  be 
slaves  of  men. — In  the  state  wherein  each  .was  called, 
brothers,  in  this  let  him  abide  before  God. 

Deprecation  of  marriage. 

v.  25.  Further,  as  to  your  maiden  daughters  :  I  have  no 
specific  command  of  the  Lord  ;  but  I  give  my  opinion, 
as  one  who  has  received  mercy  from  the  Lord  enabling  him 
to  be  faithful.  I  think  therefore  this  to  be  the  right  course, 
in  view  of  the  present  straits  :  it  is  right,  I  say,  for  one  to 
remain  as  he  is.  Are  you  bound  to  a  wife  ? — do  not  seek 
release  :  are  you  loosed  from  the  bond  ? — do  not  seek  a  wife  ; 
if,  however,  you  should  marry,  you  have  not  sinned  ;  and 
if  the  maiden  should  marry,  she  has  not  sinned.  But  those 
who  do  so  will  find  affliction  prepared  for  their  flesh  ;  and 
I  would  spare  you  this. 

The  passing  world. 

v.  29.  But  this  I  do  say,  brothers,  the  time  is  cut  short ; 
so  that  for  the  future  indeed  those  who  have  wives  may  be 
as  though  without  them,  and  those  who  weep  as  though 
they  wept  not  and  those  who  rejoice  as  though  they  were 

1  The  above  translation  makes  the  acceptance  of  proffered  freedom  an 
exception  to  the  principle  laid  down  in  vv.  20  and  24.  The  opposite  ren- 
dering, conforming  the  case  to  that  rule,  is  also  tenable  :  "  But  even  if 
you  might  be  set  free,  prefer  to  make  the  best  of  your  condition."  The 
Greek  is  curiously  elliptical. 
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not  rejoicing,  and  those  who  buy  as  though  they  did  not 
possess  and  those  who  use  the  world  as  men  not  exploiting 
it ;  for  the  fashion  of  this  world  is  passing  away. 

The  entanglements  of  marriage. 

v.  32.  Besides,  I  want  you  to  be  free  from  anxiety. 
The  unmarried  man  is  anxious  about  the  things  of  the  Lord, 
as  to  how  he  may  please  the  Lord  ;  but  he  that  has  married 
is  anxious  about  the  things  of  the  world,  considering  how 
he  may  please  his  wife, — so  he  is  divided.1  Also  the  unmar- 
ried woman,  and  the  maiden,  is  anxious  about  the  things  of 
the  Lord,  that  she  may  be  holy  both  in  her  body  and  her 
spirit ;  but  she  that  has  married  is  anxious  about  the  things 
of  the  world,  thinking  how  she  may  please  her  husband. 
Now  I  say  this  looking  to  your  own  advantage, — not  to 
entangle  you,  but  with  a  view  to  what  is  seemly  and  what 
promotes  your  waiting  on  the  Lord  without  distraction. 

Reasons  for  and  against  marriage. 

v.  36.  But  if  any  one  thinks  that  he  would  be  acting 
unhandsomely  by  the  maiden  in  his  charge  should  she  pass 
the  flower  of  youth,  and  some  obligation  rests  upon  him  in 
the  case,  let  him  act  on  his  own  will — he  does  not  sin  :  let 
the  parties  marry.  But  the  guardian  who  stands  firm  in 
his  purpose,  where  he  is  under  no  constraint  but  has  a  right 
to  form  his  own  resolution,  and  who  has  come  in  his  own 
mind  to  this  decision — namely,  to  keep  the  maiden  at  his 
disposal  unwedded — will  do  well  in  thus  acting.  So  that 
indeed  he  who  gives  the  maiden  in  his  charge  to  a  husband 
does  well,  while  he  who  declines  will  do  better ! — A  wife 


1  The  Greek  text  and  construction  are  somewhat  uncertain  hero.     This 
verb  may  be  connected  g  sentence.  Riving  the  sense: 

"There  is  a  difference  betw<-  r  •  HIM!  tlu«  in  'ten  "the 

arried  (wo.  mains  alone  as  the  subjp  'Mowing  predi 

cate,  "  is  anxious."  ta  the  same  that  was  used  in  i 

and  scarcely  suggests  the  idea  of  "  differen 
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remains  bound  for  so  long  time  as  her  husband  lives  ;  but 
if  the  husband  "  fall  asleep,"  she  is  free  to  be  married  to 
whom  she  will,  so  it  be  in  the  Lord.  But  she  is  more  blessed 
if  she  remain  in  her  present  state,  according  to  my  judgment ; 
and  I  suppose  too  that  I  have  an  inspiration  of  God. 

Bearings  of  the  question  of  the  Idoloihyta. 

Ch.  viii.  1.     Now  about  the  meats  of  the  idol-sacrifices. 

"  We  know,"  say  you,  because  "  we  all  have  knowledge."  * 
Knowledge  puffs  up  ;  it  is  love  that  builds  up.  If  any  one 
thinks  there  is  anything  he  really  knows,  he  has  known 
nothing  yet  as  he  ought  to  know  ;  but  if  any  one  loves  God, 
that  man  is  known  indeed  by  Him. — As  to  the  eating,  then, 
of  meat  used  in  idol-sacrifices  :  "  We  know,"  as  you  say, 
"  that  there  is  no  idol  in  the  world,"  and  "  that  there  is  no 
other  God  but  one  "  ;  for  indeed  if  there  are  so-called  gods, 
whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth — as  indeed  there  are  many 
"  gods  "  and  many  "  lords  " — yet  for  us 

"  There  is  one  God,  the  Father, 

Of  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  for  Him  ; 
And  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ, 

Through  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  through  Him."  * 

Consideration  for  weak  consciences. 

v.  7.  Still,  it  is  not  every  one  who  has  this  knowledge  ; 
but  some  through  their  previous  habituation  to  the  idol  eat 
the  thing  as  though  belonging  to  the  idol-sacrifice  ;  and  their 
conscience,  being  weak,  receives  a  stain.  Yet  meat  will 

1  The  Apostle  probably  takes  the  claim  to   "  knowledge  "  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Corinthians  ;   comp.  vv.  9,  10,  also  i.  5,  iii.  18,  iv.  10.      For 
similar  allusions,  reflecting  the  expressions  of  the  Church-letter  recently 
sent  to  him  (vii.  1,  etc.),  see  vv.  4-6,  vi.    12,  x.  23,  xi.  2.     The  common 
rendering,  "  We  know  that  we  all  have  knowledge,"  gives  a  somewhat 
pointless  tautology. 

2  These  lines  may  be  borrowed  from  some  early  Confession  of  Faith 
recited  in  the  Church,  which  the  Corinthians  had  quoted  in  their  letter  to, 
St.  Paul.     For  similar  allusions,  see  Eph.  iv.  4  ffM  I  Tim,,  iii.  16. 
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not  be  the  ground  of  our  presenting  to  God ;  for  neither 
are  we  any  worse  off  by  refusing  to  eat,  nor  any  better  off 
by  partaking  of  the  food  in  question.  Beware,  however, 
lest  in  some  way  this  "  right  "  of  yours  becomes  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  weak.  For  if  any  such  man  should  see  you, 
who  have  "  knowledge,"  at  table  in  an  idol's  house,  will  not 
his  conscience  he  "  edified  "  (as  you  put  it),  so  that  he  is 
led,  while  he  is  weak,  to  eat  of  the  idol's  meats  ?  Your  know- 
ledge, to  be  sure,  is  bringing  ruin  on  him  through  his  weak- 
ness— on  the  brother  for  whose  sake  Christ  died  !  But 
when  you  sin  thus  against  your  brothers  and  give  a  blow  to 
their  conscience  in  its  weakness,  you  sin  against  CJt 
— Wherefore  verily  if  what  I  eat  is  stumbling  my  brother, 
never  again  to  the  end  of  my  days  will  I  eat  flesh,  for  fear 
I  should  stumble  my  brother. 

Paul's  official  rights. 

Ch.  ix.  1.  Am  I  not  a  free  man  ?  am  I  not  an  apostle  ? 
have  I  not  seen  Jesus  our  Lord  ?  are  not  you  my  work  in 
the  Lord  ? — If  to  others  I  am  no  apostle,  anyhow  I  am  so 
to  you  ;  for  you  are  in  the  Lord  the  seal  of  my  apostlrsliip  : 
this  is  my  defence  to  those  who  call  me  in  question.1 — Is  it 
that  we  have  no  right  to  maintenance  ?  no  right  to  take  a 
sister  about  with  us  as  wife,  as  indeed  the  rest  of  the  apostles 
do,  and  the  brothers  of  the  Lord,  and  Kephas  ?  or  I  alone 
and  Barnabas — have  we  not  a  right  to  dispense  with  manual 
labour  ?  Who  ever  goes  on  a  campaign  at  his  own  charges  ? 
who  plants  a  vineyard  and  does  not  eat  of  its  fruit  ?  or  who 
shepherds  a  flock  and  does  not  feed  on  t  he  milk  of  the  flock  ? 
—Am  I  putting  the  case  on  grounds  of  human  practice,  or 
does  not  even  the  Law  say  the  same  ?  Yes.  in  the  law  of 

I  "defence"  is  put  forward  in  tho  questions  which  follov 

•  olon  after  "  apoetleahip  "  and  the  JuU  »top  after 
"  question  "  must  change  places. 
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Moses  it  is  written,  "  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  a  threshing 
ox  "  :  is  it  just  for  the  oxen  that  God  is  concerned,  or  does 
He  say  this  altogether  on  our  account  ? — Yes,  on  our  account 
it  was  written  that  the  plougher  ought  to  have  hope  in  his 
ploughing,  and  the  thresher  a  hope  of  sharing  in  the  pro- 
duce. 

Paul  forgoes  his  claims. 

v.  II.  If  we  sowed  on  you  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  is  it 
much  to  ask  that  we  shall  reap  from  you  the  needed  carnal 
things  ?  if  others  share  in  this  claim  upon  you,  is  it  not 
ours  in  the  first  place  ?  But  we  have  forborne  to  use  this 
right ;  nay,  we  endure  anything  rather  than  put  a  hindrance 
in  the  way  of  the  Good  News  of  Christ. — Don't  you  know 
that  those  employed  in  the  sacred  offices  eat  the  produce 
of  the  temple,  and  those  who  wait  upon  the  altar  have  their 
portion  with  the  altar  ?  so  in  truth  did  the  Lord  ordain 
that  those  who  preach  the  Good  News  should  live  of  the 
Good  News.  Personally,  however,  I  have  enforced  none  of 
these  rights. 

The  wages  he  insists  upon. 

v.  156.  Nor  have  I  written  this  intending  that  it  should 
take  effect  in  my  own  case  ;  for  it  were  well  for  me  rather 

to  die  than l  no  one  shall  make  void  my  boast !    For  if 

I  am  a  preacher  of  the  Good  News,  I  have  nothing  to  boast 
of  in  that ;  for  necessity  lies  upon  me — yea,  it  is  woe  to  me 
if  I  cease  to  preach  !  For  if  I  am  carrying  on  this  work  at 
my  own  will,  I  have  a  claim  to  reward  ;  but  if  by  constraint, 
it  is  a  stewardship  with  which  I  have  been  entrusted. — What 
then  is  my  reward  ?  It  is  that  in  preaching  the  Good  News 

1  An  instance  of  aposiopesis.  The  writer's  pen,  or  his  voice  in  dicta- 
tion, is  arrested  by  violent  emotion  ;  he  breaks  off  his  sentence  and 
finishes  with  a  protestation,  "  No  one,"  etc.  But  his  meaning  is  perfectly 
plain. 

VOL.  IX  20 
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I  shall  offer  it  free  of  cost ;   so  that  (you  see)  I  must  not 
exploit  my  right  in  the  Good  News. 

PauVs  policy  of  accommodation. 

v.  19.  For,  free  as  I  am  from  all,  I  made  myself  slave  to 
all,  that  I  might  win  the  larger  gains  for  Christ.  So  I 
became  to  the  Jews  as  a  Jew,  that  I  might  gain  the  Jews ; 
to  those  under  the  law  as  one  of  themselves — though  I  am 
not  personally  under  the  law — that  I  might  gain  those  under 
law  ;  to  those  without  the  law  as  in  their  position — though 
I  am  not  without  law  toward  God,  but  within  the  law  of 
Christ — that  I  might  gain  those  without  the  law  ;  I  became 
weak  to  the  weak,  that  I  might  gain  the  weak  :  to  all  men 
I  have  become  all  things,  that  in  all  ways  I  might  save  some 
of  them.  But  everything  I  do  is  for  the  sake  of  the  Good 
News,  that  I  may  share  with  others  in  its  benefits. 

Self -discipline  the  way  to  success. 

v.  24.  You  know,  to  be  sure,  that  those  who  run  in  the 
stadium  all  run,  but  one  gets  the  prize  :  so  run  that  you 
may  win  !  Now  every  man  who  contends  in  the  games  is 
temperate  in  every  point — they,  that  they  may  get  a  perish- 
ing, but  we  an  imperishable  wreath.  For  myself,  therefore, 
it  is  thus  that  I  run, — in  no  aimless  fashion  !  so  do  I  ply 
my  fists,  not  like  one  who  smites  the  air  !  But  I  beat  my 
body  heavily  and  hold  it  in  slavery,  lest  perchance  after 
being  herald  of  the  course  l  to  others,  I  prove  reprobate 
myself. 

The  sad  example  of  ancient  Israel. 

Ch.  x.  1.     For  I  would  have  you  bear  in  mind,  brothers, 

that  our  fathers  all  were  under     the  cloud  "  and  all  passed 

-ea,"  and  all  received  Kiptism  unto  Moses 

»  The  kerux  roek  games  declared  the  list*  open  and    invited 

competitors.     "  Reprobate,"  or  "  rejected  "  (adokimos).  i«  another  t- 
cal  term  of  the  Games,  signifying  a  late, 
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in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea,  and  they  all  ate  the  same  l 
spiritual  food  and  all  drank  the  same  spiritual  drink — for  it 
was  from  a  spiritual  rock  attending  them  that  they  drank 
(that  rock  was  the  Christ)  ;  yet  with  the  greater  part  of 
them  God  was  not  well  pleased,  for  they  were  "  laid 
low  in  the  desert."  Now  these  were  events  exemplary 
for  us,2  to  deter  us  from  "lusting  after"  evil  things  as 
they  verily  did  ;  neither  be  idolaters,  as  some  of  them 
became, — as  indeed  it  is  written  :  "  The  people  sat  down  to 
eat  and  drink,  and  rose  up  to  sport !  "  nor  let  us  commit 
fornication,  as  some  of  them  did,  and  they  fell,  twenty- 
three  thousand  of  them  in  a  single  day  ;  nor  let  us  try  the 
Lord  too  far,  as  some  of  them  tried  Him,  and  were  destroyed 
by  the  serpents  ;  nor  murmur  ye,  as  some  of  them  mur- 
mured, and  they  perished  at  the  hand  of  the  destroyer. 
But  this  course  of  things  befell  them  by  way  of  example ; 
and  the  story  was  written  to  admonish  us,  upon  whom  the 
ends  of  the  ages  have  devolved. 

God's  providence  in  man's  temptations. 

v.  12.  So  then  he  who  thinks  that  he  stands,  must  take 
heed  lest  he  fall.  No  temptation  has  overtaken  you  beyond 
human  measure  :  God  moreover  is  faithful,  who  will  not 
let  you  be  tempted  above  your  power  ;  but  He  will  furnish 
along  with  each  temptation  also  the  means  of  escape,  that 
you  may  be  able  to  endure. — Wherefore  indeed  I  entreat 
you,  my  beloved,  flee  from  idolatry. 

The  bond  of  the  Christian  Sacrament. 

v.  15.  I  speak  as  to  men  of  sense  ;  judge  yourselves  of 
what  I  say.  The  cup  of  blessing,  over  which  we  give  bless- 
ing, is  it  not  a  communion  in  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  the 
loaf  which  we  break,  is  it  not  a  communion  in  the  body  of 

1  In  some  ancient  MSS.,  "  a  spiritual  food." 

2  Or,  "in  these  experiences  they  became  examples  of  our  case," 
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Christ  ?  Seeing  there  is  one  loaf,  we  the  many  are  one 
body,1  for  we  all  partake  from  the  one  loaf. — For  look  at 
Israel  after  the  flesh  :  are  not  those  who  eat  the  sacrii 
communicants  of  the  altar  ?  What  then  do  I  affirm  ? — that 
an  idol-sacrifice  is  anything,  or  an  idol  anything  real  ?  No, 
but  I  say  that  in  the  sacrifices  they  offer,  "  to  demons,  not  to 
God,  they  make  sacrifice."  Now  I  would  not  have  you  made 
communicants  of  demons  :  you  cannot  drink  the  Lord's 
cup  along  with  the  cup  of  demons ;  you  cannot  partake  at 
once  of  the  Lord's  table  and  the  table  of  demons !  Or 
do  we  mean  to  "  provoke  the  Lord's  jealousy  ?  "  are  we 
stronger  than  He  ? 

The  Idolothyta  as  a  case  of  conscience. 

v.  23.  "  All  things  are  lawful,"  say  you  ?  Yes,  but  not 
all  things  are  profitable.  "  All  things  are  lawful " ;  but  not 
all  things  are  edifying :  let  no  one  seek  his  own  advantage, 
but  that  of  his  fellow.  Anything  that  is  on  sale  in  the  meat- 
market  eat,  making  no  question  of  it  on  grounds  of  con- 
science ;  for  "  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  its  fulness."  If 
some  one  of  the  non-believers  invites  you  to  dinner  and  you 
are  minded  to  go,  eat  whatever  is  set  before  you,  raising  no 
question  on  grounds  of  conscience.  But  should  some  person 
say  to  you,  "  This  is  meat  of  the  sacrifice,"  cease  eating  of 
it  for  the  sake  of  your  informant  and  for  conscience 'sake— 
not  your  own  conscience,  I  mean,  but  that  of  the  01 
man.  For  what  is  gained  by  bringing  my  liberty  ui 
the  censure  of  an  alien  cons  and  if  I  with  grat  r 


1  Or,  "  Seeing  that  we  f  are  one  bread  (loaf),  one  bo  i 

the  sentence  is  thus  construed  as  a  single  clause,  K> 
munion  "   assumed   in    tho   fnn-p 
munion  "  exists  is  surely  self-evident,  and  tho  writer  proceeds  t<> 

pointing  to  the  "one  1  y  tho  adminiHtrator's  h»» 

which  serves  as  the  symbol  of  ths  "  one  body  "  to  which  all  tho  communi- 
cants belong. 
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partake,  what  is  the  use  of  my  being  slandered  for  that  over 
which  I  give  God  thanks  ?  l 

The  two  sovereign  motives. 

v.  31.  Whether  then  it  be  a  matter  of  eating  or  drinking, 
or  whatever  else  you  are  doing,  do  everything  with  a  view 
to  God's  glory.  Behave  without  offence  both  to  Jews  and 
Greeks,  and  to  the  Church  of  God,  even  as  I  too  endeavour 
to  please  in  all  things  all  men,  not  seeking  my  own  profit 
but  that  of  the  many,  aiming  at  their  salvation.  Be  imita- 
tors of  me,  even  as  I  am  of  Christ. 

Masculine  headship. 

Ch.  xi.  2.  Now  I  praise  you,  brothers,  for  that  "  in 
everything  "  you  "  are  mindful  of  me  and  hold  fast  the 
traditions  "  2  as  I  delivered  them  to  you.  But  I  would 
have  you  know  that  every  man  has  Christ  for  his  head, 
while  man  is  head  of  woman  and  God  is  head  of  Christ. 
Every  man  when  he  prays  or  prophesies  with  a  covering  on 
his  head,  puts  to  shame  his  Head  ;  while  every  woman  when 
she  prays  or  prophesies  with  head  uncovered,  puts  to  shame 
her  own  head,  for  she  is  one  and  the  same  thing  with  the 
shaven  woman.3  For  if  a  woman  is  unveiled,  let  her  also 
crop  her  hair  ;  but  if  it  is  disgraceful  for  a  woman  to  crop 
her  hair  or  to  be  shaven,  let  her  wear  the  veil. 

The  meaning  of  the  veil. 

v.  7.  For  a  man,  to  be  sure,  ought  not  to  veil  his  head, 
since  he  is  the  image  and  glory  of  God  ;  but  the  woman  is 

1  These  questions  enforce  the  abstinence  just  recommended.     St.  Paul 
is  not  uselessly  complaining  of  undeserved  censure,  but  advising  his  readers 
to  guard  against  reproach  and  not  to  expose  their  liberty  to  any  avoidable 
condemnation. 

2  The  words  in  quotes  are  borrowed,  as  one  imagines,  from  the  letter  of 
the  Corinthians  to  St.  Paul.     See  note  on  viii.  1 ;    and  by   contrast,  vv. 
17,  22. 

8  Slave-women  had  their  heads  shaven,  and  sometimes  adulteresses 
for  a  punishment. 
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man's  glory.  For  man  is  not  derived  from  woman,  but 
woman  from  man  ;  for  indeed  man  was  not  created  for 
woman's  sake,  but  woman  for  the  man's  sake.  For  this 
reason  the  woman  is  bound  to  wear  the  sign  of  authority 
upon  her  head,  having  regard  to  the  angels.  However, 
neither  is  woman  severed  from  man,  nor  man  from  woman, 
in  the  Lord  ;  for  even  as  the  woman  has  her  being  from  the 
man,  so  the  man  also  by  means  of  the  woman ;  but  the 
whole  order  of  life  is  from  God. — Let  your  own  common- 
sense  decide  :  is  it  seemly  for  a  woman  to  pray  to  God  un- 
veiled ?  *  On  the  other  hand,  does  not  nature  itself  teach 
you  that  while,  in  a  man's  case,  if  he  wear  long  hair  it  is  a 
dishonour  to  him,  if  a  woman  have  long  hair  it  is  a  glory  to 
her  ?  for  her  hair  has  been  given  to  serve  for  a  cloak. — But 
if  any  one  presumes  to  be  contentious  on  the  point,  let  me 
say  that  neither  we  nor  the  Churches  of  God  have  any  such 
custom  as  that  in  question. 

Abuse  of  the  Church  Supper. 

v.  17.  Now  in  giving  you  this  further  charge  I  do  not 
praise  you,  for  it  is  not  for  the  better  but  for  the  worse  that 
you  meet  together.  For,  to  begin  with,  when  you  assemble 
in  church,  I  hear  that  divisions  are  found  amongst  you  ; 
and  to  some  extent  I  believe  it.  For  indeed  there  are 
bound  to  be  parties  amongst  you,  serving  to  test  and  bring 
to  light  the  worthy  in  your  community. — Consequently, 
when  you  hold  your  meeting,  it  is  not  possible  to  eat 
Lord's  Supper2;  for  when  the  meal  begins,  each  is  eager 
to  get  at  his  own  supper,  and  one  man  is  hungering  while 
another  is  drunken ! — Pray,  have  you  not  houses  \vl 


1  The  Apostle  is  thinking  of  participation  in  pic 

some  question  raised  by  the  Corinthian  Churvh.     Only  in  this  case  could 
the  question  of  decorum  arise. 

1  Or,  "  it  ia  no  case  of  eating  the  Lord's  Supper," — *'  your  feast  ia  no 
eating  of  the  Lord'*  Supper." 
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you  may  eat  and  drink  ?  or  is  it  that  you  despise  the  Church 
of  God,  and  cast  shame  on  the  poor  ?  What  am  I  to  say  to 
you  ?  should  I  praise  you  ? — In  this  matter  I  am  far  from 
praising  you  ! 

The  instituting  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
v.  23.  For  I  received  in  charge  from  the  Lord  the  account 
which  in  turn  I  delivered  to  you  :  that  the  Lord  Jesus,  in 
the  night  on  which  He  was  betrayed,  took  a  loaf  of  bread  1 
and  broke  it,  after  giving  thanks,  with  the  words,  "  This  is 
My  body,  which  is  for  you  :  do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me." 
In  like  manner  He  took  the  cup  also,  after  they  had  supped, 
saying,  "  This  cup  is  the  '  new  covenant '  made  in  My 
*  blood  '  :  this  do,  as  often  as  you  drink  it,  for  remembrance 
of  Me."  For  as  often  as  you  eat  this  bread  and  drink  the 
cup,  you  proclaim  the  death  of  the  Lord,  until  He  come. 
So  that  whoever  eats  the  bread  or  drinks  the  cup  of  the 
Lord  unworthily,  will  be  guilty  of  wrong  done  to  the  body 
and  the  blood  of  the  Lord. 

The  guard  against  desecration. 

v.  28.  But  let  a  man  on  each  occasion  put  himself  to 
proof,  and  so  let  him  eat  of  the  bread  and  drink  of  the  cup  ; 
for  he  that  eats  and  drinks,  eats  and  drinks  a  judgment  on 
himself  when  he  does  not  discern  "  the  body."  Because  of 
this  offence  many  amongst  you  are  ill  and  infirm,  and  not 
a  few  sleep  in  death  !  But  if  we  discerned  ourselves,  we 
should  not  come  into  judgment ;  and  when  we  suffer 
judgment  we  are  chastened  by  the  Lord,  that  we  may 
not  be  condemned  along  with  the  world. — And  so,  my 
brothers,  when  you  meet  together  for  supper,  wait  for  one 
another.  If  any  one  is  hungry  let  him  have  a  meal  at  home, 
that  you  may  not  come  together  for  judgment. — As  for  the 
other  matters,  I  will  set  them  in  order  when  I  come. 

1  Same  word  as  in  x.  16,  17  :   the  thin  flat  cake  of  the  Passover  Bread. 
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The  fundamental  Creed. 

Ch.  xii.  1.  Further,  about  spiritual  gifts,  brothers,  I 
wish  you  to  be  informed.  You  know  that  when  you  were 
Gentiles,1  you  were  carried  away  to  the  service  of  those 
dumb  idols,  as  you  might  happen  to  be  led.  Wherefore  I 
give  you  to  know  that  no  one  speaking  in  the  Spirit  of  God 
says,  JESUS  is  ANATILEMA  ;  and  no  one  can  say,  JESUS  is 
LORD,  except  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  vast  variety  of  the  One  Spirit's  gifts. 

v.  4.  But  grace-gifts  are  variously  distributed,  while 
there  is  the  same  Spirit ;  and  services  are  variously  allotted, 
with  the  same  Lord  ;  and  activities  are  variously  assigned, 
though  it  is  the  same  God  who  works  all  things  in  all  men. 
But  to  each  his  share  is  given  in  the  manifestation  of 
Spirit  for  profitable  use.  For  to  one  man  through  the  Spirit 
is  given  the  word  of  wisdom,  and  to  another  the  word  of 
knowledge  in  the  measure  determined  by  the  same  Spirit  ; 
to  another,  again,  faith  in  virtue  of  the  same  Spirit,  and  to 
another  grace-gifts  of  healing  in  the  power  of  the  one  Spirit . 
and  to  another  the  exercise  of  miraculous  powers  ;  to  anot  her 
prophesying,  to  another  faculties  for  the  discerning  of 
spirits ;  to  yet  another  certain  kinds  of  tongues,  and  to 
another  the  interpretation  of  tongues.  Now  all  these 
one  and  selfsame  Spirit  operates,  distributing  individually 
to  each  man  as  He  chooses. 

Many  members  in  Christ :  one  body. 

v.  12.     For  just  as  the  body  is  on  my  members, 

yet  all  the  members  of  the  hody,  many  as  they  are,  coi 
tute  one  body,  so  also  it  is  with  the  Christ.     For  v<  nly  in 

1  A  slight,  and  not  improbable,  emendation  of  the  Greek  text — 8ri  -rori 
for  6n  6r« — gives  the  reading  :    "  You  know  that  once  you  were  Gentiles, 
nod  away  to  the  service  of  those  dumb  idols,"  etc.  ;  coi  tt,  11. 

This  correction  straightens  out  the  Greek  sentence. 
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one  Spirit  we  all  were  baptized  into  one  body,  whether  Jews 
or  Greeks,  bondmen  or  freemen  ;  and  all  of  us  were  made 
to  drink  of  one  Spirit. 

The  members  in  mutual  dependence. 

v.  14.  For  in  sooth  the  body  is  not  one  member,  but 
many.  Supposing  the  foot  should  say,  "  Because  I  am  not 
a  hand,  I  am  not  of  the  body,"  this  does  not  put  it  outside 
of  the  body  ;  and  supposing  the  ear  should  say,  "  Because 
I  am  not  an  eye,  I  am  not  of  the  body,"  this  does  not  put 
it  outside  of  the  body  !  If  all  the  body  were  eye,  what 
becomes  of  the  hearing  ?  if  all  were  hearing,  what  about 
the  smelling  ?  But  as  things  are,  God  has  placed  the 
members  each  of  them  severally  within  the  body,  as  He 
willed :  if  all  of  them  formed  but  a  single  member, 
where  would  be  the  body  ?  It  is  just  the  many  members 
that  make  the  one  body.  And  the  eye  cannot  say  to  the 
hand,  "  I  have  no  need  of  you  "  ;  or,  again,  the  head  to  the 
feet,  "  I  have  no  need  of  you  !  "  Nay,  those  members  of  the 
body  which  seem  to  be  naturally  weaker  are  indispensable  ; 
and  the  parts  of  the  body  that  we  deem  to  be  comparatively 
dishonourable,  these  we  clothe  with  more  abounding  honour, 
and  our  unseemly  parts  have  a  more  abundant  seemliness, 
while  our  seemly  parts  have  no  need  of  this. — Yes,  God  has 
tempered  the  body  together,  assigning  to  the  lacking  part 
of  it  a  more  abundant  honour,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
rent  in  the  body,  but  the  members  may  have  the  same 
solicitude  one  for  the  other  :  and  if  one  member  suffers,  all 
the  members  suffer  along  with  it,  or  if  one  member  is  glori- 
fied, all  the  members  rejoice  therewith. — Now  you  are  a 
body  of  Christ,  and  members  in  your  several  capacity. 

Co-ordination  of  gifts  in  the  Church. 
v.  28.     And  some  indeed  God  appointed  in  the  Church, 
first  of  all,  as  apostles  ;    in  the  second  rank,  prophets  ;    in 
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the  third,  teachers  ;  then  He  has  bestowed  miraculous 
powers,  then  grace-gifts  of  healing  ;  faculties  for  helping, 
for  managing  ;  various  sorts  of  tongues.  Are  all  apostles  ? 
all  prophets  ?  all  teachers  ?  do  all  possess  miraculous 
powers?  all  grace-gifts  of  healing?  do  all  speak  with 
tongues  ?  all  interpret  the  tongues  ?  —  Now  set  your  heart 
on  the  greater  gifts  of  grace. 

Love's  prim 

v.  316.     And  beyond  all  this,  I  have  a  way  to  show  you 
far  surpassing  !  —  Should  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  i 
and  of  angels,  while  I  have  not  love,  I  have  become  resound- 
ing brass  or  a  shrilling  cymbal.     And  should  I  have 
gift  of  prophecy  and  be  acquainted  with  all  mysteries  and 
all  knowledge,  and  should  I  have  full  faith  so  as  to  "  remove 
mountains,"  while  I  have  not  love,  I  am  nothing  !     And 
though  I  dole  out  all  my  goods,  and  though   1    yit-M   my 
body  consenting  to  be  burned,1  while  I  have  not  love,  it 
profits  me  nothing  ! 

Love  is  longsuffering  ;  she  showeth  kindness  ; 

Love  feeleth  no  jealousy,  maketh  no  displa 

She  hath  no  vain  conceit,  behaveth  not  ly  ; 

She  seeketh  not  her  own,1  is  not  stirred  to  ss  ; 

She  impuU'th  not  evil,  doth  not  n-j<.  ng  but  shareth  the  joy 

of  the  truth. 

All  things  she  beareth,  all  she  1>«  lirvrth  ; 
All  tilings  she  hopeth  for,  all  she  endunth  : 

Love  never  faileth  : 

The  transient  and  the  abiding. 

v.  86.     But  whether  t  here  are  prophesyings,  —  they  will  be 
done  away  ;3  or  "  tongues,"  ill  (case  ;  or  knowledge, 

—  it  will  be  done  away.  For  our  k  1  1»  »\\  Irtlge  is  piecemeal,  our 


1  According  to    another   ancient    reading,     rat^^w/iat  for 
"  that  I  may  make  a  boast." 

1  There  is  some  good  evidence  for  the  reading,    "  teeketh  not  what  ia 
not  her  ou 

1  <'r,      prophecy,  —  it  will  be  done  av 
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prophesying  piecemeal ;  but  when  the  perfect  comes,  the 
piecemeal  will  be  done  away  with.  When  I  was  a  babe,  I 
talked,  I  felt,  I  reasoned  like  a  babe  ;  since  I  have  become 
a  man,  I  have  put  babyish  things  away.  The  fact  is,  we 
see  things  now  by  a  mirror — a  riddle  confronts  us  ;  but  then 
we  shall  see  face  to  face.  Now  I  know  in  part ;  but  then 
I  shall  know  well,  in  the  very  fashion  in  which  I  have  been 
known.  Meanwhile  there  abide  faith,  hope,  love — these 
three ;  and  of  these  the  greatest  is  love.  Follow  after  love  ! 

Comparison  of  Glossolalia  and  Prophecy. 

Ch.  xiv.  16.  Yet  covet  the  spiritual  gifts, — preferably, 
however,  that  you  may  prophesy.  For  he  who  speaks  with 
"  a  tongue  "  does  not  speak  to  men  but  to  God  ;  for  no  one 
hears  what  he  says,  though  with  the  spirit  he  is  speaking 
mysteries  ;  but  he  who  prophesies,  speaks  to  men  words  of 
edification  and  encouragement  and  consolation.  The 
speaker  with  "  a  tongue  "  edifies  himself,  while  the  pro- 
phesier  edifies  a  Church  !  I  would  have  you  all  speak  with 
"  tongues,"  but  I  would  rather  that  you  prophesied.  A 
greater  man,  moreover,  is  the  prophesier  than  the  speaker 
in  "  tongues," — unless  the  latter  interpret,  that  the  Church 
may  get  edification. 

The  defects  of  the  Glossolalia. 

v.  6.  At  the  present  time,  for  instance,  brothers,  if  I 
were  to  come  to  you  speaking  with  "  tongues,"  how  should 
I  benefit  you  unless  I  spoke  to  you  either  in  the  way  of 
revelation  or  of  knowledge,  either  in  the  shape  of  prophecy 
or  of  doctrine  ?  In  the  case  of  lifeless  things  giving  sound — 
the  pipe,  as  it  may  be,  or  the  harp — yet  if  the  instrument 
fail  to  give  a  distinction  in  its  notes,  how  will  the  tune  that 
is  piped  or  harped  be  recognised  ?  If,  to  be  sure,  the  trum- 
pet give  an  unclear  sound,  who  will  prepare  for  battle  ? 
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Just  so  with  yourselves,  unless  through  "  the  tongue  "  you 
give  a  word  of  clear  signification,  how  will  the  thing  spoken 
be  recognised  ? — why,  you  will  be  talking  into  the  air  !— 
There  are,  as  it  may  hap,  ever  so  many  kinds  of  languages 
in  the  world,  and  none  of  them  unexpressive.     If,  then,  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  the  language,  I  shall 
be  to  the  speaker  a  barbarian  and  the  speaker  a  barba; 
in  relation  to  me.     Exactly  so  with  yourselves  :    since 
are  coveters  of  spiritual  powers,  seek  that  you  may  abound 
in  them  with  a  view  to  the  edifying  of  the  Church. 

The  plate  of  the  understanding  in  religion. 

v.  13.    And  for  this  reason  let  the  speaker  with  a  "  tongue  " 
pray  that  he  may  interpret ;  for  *  if  I  pray  in  a  "  tongue," 
while  my  spirit  is  praying  my  understanding  is  unfruitful.— 
How  then  stands  the  case  ?     I  will  pray  with  the  spirit,  but 
I  will  pray  with  the  understanding  too  ;   I  will  sing  wit!. 
spirit,  but  I  will  sing  with  the  understanding  too 
if  you  should  pronounce  a  blessing  in  spirit  only,  hov. 
he  who  fills  the  place  of  the  uninitiated  to  utter  the  "  Am 
at  your  giving  of  thanks,  when  he  knows  not  what  you  are 
saying  ?    for  you  indeed  give  thanks  excellently,  but 
other  party  is  not  edified. — I  thank  God,  I  speak  with 
"  tongues  "  2  more  than  any  of  you;    but  in  the  chin 
assembly  I  had  rather  speak  five  words  with  my  un 
standing,  that  I  might  inform  others,  than  ten  thous 
words  in  a  "  tongue  "  !— Brothers,  cease  to  be  children  in 
mind.     Yes,  in  malice  be  mere  babes;    but  in  mind  show 
yourselves  grown  m 

The  contrasted  effect  of  the  two  endowments. 

'     LM.     In  the  Law  it  is  Witt  By  me 

tongues  and  l>y  the  lips  <>f  strangers  I  will  speak  to  i 

'  is  doubtful  in  tho  (in-  It  it  be  omitted,  put  a  colon, 

instead  of  ««m»-cofcw,  after  "  i . 
*  Or.  'i  tongue." 
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people,  and  not  even  so  will  they  hearken  to  Me,  saith  the 
Lord  "  :  "  the  tongues,"  it  seems,  serve  for  a  sign,  not  to 
believers  but  to  unbelievers,  while  prophecy  is  meant  not 
for  unbelievers  but  for  believers.  If  accordingly  the  whole 
Church  assembles  at  one  place  and  its  members  should  all 
be  speaking  with  "  tongues,"  and  there  come  in  strangers 
to  the  Gospel  or  unbelievers,  will  they  not  say,  "  You  are 
mad  !  "  But  if  all  be  prophesying  and  there  should  enter 
in  some  unbeliever  or  stranger,  he  is  convicted  by  all,  is 
searched  by  all,  the  secrets  of  his  heart  are  made  manifest ; 
and  so  he  will  fall  on  his  face  and  worship  God,  carrying 
away  the  report  that  verily  God  is  among  you ! 

Directions  to  speakers  in  church. 

v.  26.  What  then  do  I  suggest,  brothers  ? — Whensoever 
you  assemble,  each  has  a  psalm  to  give,  a  doctrine,  a  revela- 
tion, a  "  tongue,"  an  interpretation  :  let  all  be  directed  to 
edification.  And  if  any  one  speaks  with  a  "  tongue,"  let 
it  be  to  the  number  of  two  or  at  most  three,  and  in  turn, 
and  let  one  person  interpret ;  but  if  no  interpreter  be 
present,  let  the  speaker  be  silent  in  the  assembly,  and 
let  him  talk  to  himself  and  to  God  ! — Let  prophets,  more- 
over, speak  by  twos  or  threes  at  each  meeting,  and  let  the 
other  prophets  discriminate  the  spirits.  But  if  a  revelation 
should  come  to  another  prophet  as  he  sits,  let  the  first 
speaker  be  silent.  For  you  can  all  prophesy  one  by  one, 
so  that  all  may  learn  and  all  be  encouraged.  And  the 
spirits  of  the  prophets  are  in  the  control  of  the  prophets ; 
for  God  is  not  a  God  of  disorder,  but  of  peace. — And  so  it 
is  in  all  the  Churches  of  the  saints.1 

1  w.  32,  33a  may  be  read  as  a  parenthesis,  "  (For  the  spirits  ...  of 
peace)  "  ;  then  ver.  336,  respecting  the  custom  of  "  the  Churches," 
supplements  ver.  31  and  goes  to  regulate  the  manner  of  "  prophesying." 
But  ver.  33&  may  be  attached  to  the  following  paragraph  :  "  As  in  all  the 
Churches  of  the  saints,  let  the  women,"  etc. 
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Women  not  to  speak  in  church. 

v.  34.  Let  women  be  silent  in  the  assemblies,  for  it  is 
not  allowed  them  to  speak  ;  but  they  must  abide  in  sub- 
mission, as  also  says  the  Law.  However,  if  there  is  anything 
they  want  to  learn,  let  them  inquire  of  their  own  husbands 
at  home;  for  it  is  disgraceful  for  a  woman  to  speak  in  the 
assembly. — You  don't  suppose  that  it  is  from  you  the  word 
of  God  went  forth,  or  that  it  has  reached  you  and  none 
besides  ! 

The  law  of  decorum. 

v.  37.  If  any  one  thinks  himself  to  be  a  prophet  or  a  man 
of  the  Spirit,  let  him  be  well  assured  that  the  things  I  write 
to  you  are  a  command  of  the  Lord :  but  if  any  one  is  ignor- 
ant of  this,  he  is  ignored ! 1 — And  so,  my  brothers,  covet 
the  power  to  prophesy,  and  do  not  forbid  speaking  with 
"  tongues."  But  in  everything  let  your  proceedings  be 
seemly  and  orderly. 

Paul's  original  message  recall 

Ch.  xv.  1.  Now  I  certify  you,  brothers,  concerning  the 
Good  News  which  I  proclaimed  amongst  you,  and  wl 
you  received  and  on  which  you  stand  and  through  which 
you  are  finding  salvation  :  what 2  account,  I  ask,  did  I  give 
you  in  telling  the  Good  News  ? — if  you  are  holding  it  fast  ? 
— unless  you  heedlessly  believed  ( 

Christ's  post-resurrection  appearances. 

v.  3.     Well,  I  delivered  to  you  in  •  it  which  indeed 

I  received — the  fact  that  Cli  i  fW  our  sins,  according 

1  The  reading  "  let  him  be  ignored  "  has  a  strong,  but  inferior,  attes- 
tation. 

1  In  tho  usual  re  i.  !>o  Greek  interrogative  is  supposed  to  stand 

for  the  relative  proi .  »ntonce  it  introduces  thus  becoming  a  further 

complement  of  tho  prn  mini/  the 

account  1  i  in  tolling,"  • 
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to  the  Scriptures  ;  and  that  He  was  buried,  and  that  He 
has  been  raised  on  the  third  day,  according  to  the  Scriptures. 
And  that  He  appeared  to  Kephas,  then  to  the  Twelve  ; 
after  this  He  made  His  conclusive  appearance  to  above  five 
hundred  brethren,  the  greater  part  of  whom  remain  alive 
until  now,  though  some  have  "  fallen  asleep."  After  this 
He  appeared  to  James  ;  then  to  all  the  apostles.  But  last 
of  all,  as  it  were  to  "  the  abortion,"  l  He  appeared  also  to 
me. 

God's  grace  in  Paul. 

v.  9.  For  I  am  the  least  of  the  apostles,  who  am  not  fit 
to  be  called  an  apostle,  because  I  persecuted  the  Church  of 
God.  Yet  by  God's  grace  I  am  what  I  am  ;  and  His  grace 
toward  me  has  not  proved  vain  ;  but  I  have  abounded  in 
labours  beyond  any  of  them — nay,  not  I,  but  the  grace  of 
God  working  with  me.  Whether  then  it  was  I  or  they,  so 
we  proclaim  and  so  you  believed. 

The  Gospel  stands  or  falls  with  Christ's  resurrection. 

v.  12.  But  if  Christ  is  proclaimed  to  the  effect  that  He 
is  risen  from  the  dead,  how  is  it  that  amongst  you  some  are 
saying,  "  There  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead  "  ? — But  if 
there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  neither  has  Christ  been 
raised  ;  and  if  Christ  has  not  been  raised,  void  then  is  our 
message,  void  also  is  your  2  faith  ;  and  beside  that,  we  are 
found  to  be  false  witnesses  concerning  God,  inasmuch  as 
we  bore  witness  to  God's  discredit  that  He  raised  up  the 
Christ,  whom  He  did  not  raise  if  in  truth,  as  they  maintain, 
the  dead  are  not  raised.  For  if  the  dead  are  not  raised, 
neither  has  Christ  been  raised ;  and  if  Christ  has  not  been 
raised,  your  faith  is  to  no  purpose, — you  are  still  in  your 

1  Possibly  this  was  a  nickname  given  to  St.  Paul,  from  his  dwarfed  and 
stunted  appearance  (see  2  Cor.  x.  1,  10).  If  so,  he  adopts  it,  with  specific 
application  to  the  untimeliness  of  his  birth  into  the  Christian  life. 

9  "  Our,"  in  some  first-rate  MS3, 
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sins.  In  that  case  too  those  that  "  fell  asleep  "  in  Christ 
have  perished  !  If  in  this  life  we  have  built  our  hope  on 
Christ  with  nought  beyond,  none  are  to  be  pitied  like  us  ! 

The  risen  Christ  and  His  people. 

v.  20.  But  as  things  are,  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead, 
the  firstfruit  of  "  those  that  sleep."  For  since  through  man 
comes  death,  through  man  comes  also  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead ;  for  just  as  in  the  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  the 
Christ  all  will  be  made  alive.  But  each  in  his  proper  order — 
the  firstfruit  Christ ;  thereafter,  at  His  coming,  Christ's 
people. 

The  consummation. 

v.  24.     Then  the  end :  when  He  delivers  up  the  kingdom 
to  God — that  is,  the  Father — when  He  shall  have  abolished 
every  princedom  and  every  authority  and  potentate  ;    for 
He  is  bound  to  reign,  until  He  has  "  put  "  all  "the  enemies 
beneath  His  feet."     Death  is  abolished  last  of  the  enem 
— For  "  all  things  "  did  God  "  put  in  subjection  beneath 
Christ's  feet."     (Now  when  He  says,  "All  things"  1 
been  put  in  subjection,   manifestly  that   means,   Except 
the  one  who  made  them  subject  to  Him.)      But  when  all 
things  have  been  made  subject  to  Him,  then  the  Son  Himself 
too  will  be  subjected  to  Him  who  made  all  things  sul 
to  that  Son,  to  the  end  that  God  may  be  all  in  all ! 

Effects  of  doubt  as  to  the  Resurrect 

v.  29.    Otherwise,  what  will  they  do  who  are  baptized  for 
the  sake  of  l  the  dead,  if  absolutely  the  dead  do  not  n 
why  indeed  do  they  get  baptized  for  them  ?     Why  do  we 
dves  too  stand  every  hour  in  jeopardy  ?     I  am  a-dying 

1  Or,  *'  on  behalf  of  "  :   this  obscure  passage  is  often   assumed  to  i 

•  !  supposed  vicariou*  .MR  on  behalf  of  deceased  kin- 

dred or  friends,   dying    0  1.       A  niinplcr  explanation  is 

the  frequency  with  which  Christian  vows  were  undertaken  at  the  entreaty 
of  dying  Christians  endeared  to  the  survivors. 
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every  day — yes,  brothers,  I  protest  it  by  the  glorying  over 
you  which  I  have  in  Christ  Jesus  !  If  with  human  hopes 
I  fought  the  wild  beasts  at  Ephesus,  what  profit  could  I 
look  for  ? — If  the  dead  are  not  raised  up,  then  "  Let  us  eat 
and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die  !  "  1  Be  in  no  delusion : 
"  111  company  doth  mar  good  manners."  2  Rouse  up  to 
soberness  like  righteous  men,  and  cease  from  sin  ;  for  some 
of  you  are  without  the  knowledge  of  God — to  your  shame 
I  speak  thus. 

Nature's  parable. 

v.  35.  But  some  one  will  be  saying,  "  How  are  the  dead 
raised  ?  with  what  sort  of  body  moreover  do  they  come  ? — 
Foolish  man  !  the  seed  you  sow  yourself  is  not  brought  to 
life  unless  it  dies  ;  in  what  you  sow  you  do  not  sow  the  body 
which  is  to  be,  but  mere  grain — of  wheat  perchance,  or  of 
some  of  the  other  grains ;  but  God  gives  it  a  body  as  He 
has  determined,  and  to  each  of  the  seeds  a  body  proper  to 
itself. 

Range  and  variousness  of  bodily  form. 

v.  39.  AU  flesh  is  not  the  same  kind  of  flesh  ;  but  there 
is  one  sort  of  flesh  that  belongs  to  men,  another  to  cattle, 
another  to  birds,  another  to  fishes.  And  there  are  heavenly 
bodies  and  earthly  bodies  ;  but  the  glory  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  is  of  one  sort,  and  the  glory  of  the  earthly  of  another. 
One  glory  there  is  of  the  sun,  and  another  glory  of  the  moon, 
and  another  glory  of  the  stars — for  star  differs  from  3  star 
in  glory.  So  indeed  it  is  with  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  : 
the  sowing  is  in  corruption,  the  raising  in  incorruption  ;  the 

1  Or  the  if  clause  may  be  construed  with  the  foregoing  sentence  :  "  What 
profit  for  me,  if  the  dead  are  not  raised  ?  " — "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,"  etc., 
was  a  current  maxim  expressing  the  Pagan  despair  of  a  life  beyond  the 
grave.     Inscriptions  to  this  effect  are  common  on  Greek  tombs  of  the 
period. 

2  A  line  from  the  well-known  Greek  poet  Menander. 
8  Or,  "surpasses." 

VOL.    IX.  21 
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sowing  is  in  weakness,  the  raising  in  power ;  a  natural l 
body  is  sown,  a  spiritual  body  is  raised  up. — If  there  is  a 
natural  body,  there  is  also  a  spiritual  body. 

The  two  Adams. 

v.  45.     To  this  effect  it  is  written :   the  first  "  man  " 
that  is,  Adam — "  was  made  to  be  a  living  soul  "  ;   the  last 
Adam  to  be  a  life-giving  spirit !    However  the  spiritual  man 
does  not  come  first,  but  the  natural,1  and  thereafter  the 
spiritual.     The  first  "  man  "  is  "  earth-born,  pertaining  to 
the  dust  "  ;  the  Second  Man  is  heaven-born.     As  the  I) 
born  was,  so  the  dust-born  in  their  turn  ;  and  as  the  Heavenly 
Man,  so  likewise  are  the  heavenly  ;    and  even  as  we  have 
worn  the  image  of  the  Dust-born,  let  us  also  take  for  our 
wear  the  image  of  the  Heavenly ! 

Transformation  necessary  and  certain, 
v.  50.  Now  this  I  affirm,  brothers  :  Flesh  and  blood 
cannot  inherit  God's  kingdom,  nor  does  corruption  inherit 
incorrupt  ion.  Behold,  I  tell  you  a  mystery  !  we  shall  not  all 
sleep  in  death,  but  we  shall  all  be  transformed — instantly, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump  ;  for  the  Trum- 
peter will  sound,  and  the  dead  will  be  raised  free  from  cor- 
ruption, and  we  shall  be  transformed.  For  this  corrupt  il>lo 
nature  must  needs  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal 
nature  must  put  on  immortality. 

The  coming  victory. 

v.  54.  But  when  this  corruptible  nature  has  put  on  in- 
corruption and  this  mortal  nature  has  put  on  immortality, 
t  IK  n  will  come  to  pass  the  word  that  is  writ  tin.  M  Death  hath 
been  swallowed  up  in  victory  !  " 

1   Pgychikos  (psyche) — rendered  "  natural  ",by  contrast  wit 
as  in  ii.  14  (see  note) — is  literally"  pertaining  to  the  soul/'  "  psychical  "  ; 
:>.  ver.  45,  "  Adam  ...  a  living  «oul  .  .  .  O 

••  Tin  applies  to  man  at  his  best  and  fullest,  short  of  the  possession  of 
God's  Holy  Spirit. 
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"  Where,  O  death,  is  thy  victory  ? 
Where,  O  death,  is  thy  sting  ?  " 

Now  the  sting  of  death  is  sin,  and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law  ; 
But  to  God  be  thanks  who  giveth  us  the  victory, 

Through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ! " 

And  so,  my  brothers  beloved,  show  yourselves  stedfast, 
immovable,  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord  at  all  times, 
as  you  know  that  your  labour,  wrought  in  the  Lord,  is  not 
in  vain. 

Arrangements  for  completing  the  collection. 

Ch.  xvi.  1.  One  thing  more — about  the  collection  made 
for  the  saints.  Just  as  I  gave  order  to  the  Churches  of 
Galatia,  so  also  do  you  proceed  :  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week  let  each  of  you  at  home  put  by  in  store  whatever  his 
prosperity  from  time  to  time  x  may  yield,  so  that  when  I 
come,  collections  may  not  be  going  on  then.  And  when  I 
arrive,  whomsoever  you  may  approve  by  your  letters,2 
those  persons  I  will  send  to  convey  your  bounty  to  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  should  it  be  worth  while  for  me  to  go  on  the 
errand  as  well,  they  shall  travel  with  me. 

PauUs  intended  visit  to  Corinth. 

v.  5.  But  I  will  come  to  visit  you  when  I  have  finished 
my  tour  in  Macedonia — for  I  am  going  through  Macedonia 
— and  it  may  be  I  shall  make  some  stay  with  you,  or  even 
spend  the  winter,  so  that  you  may  speed  me  on  the  next 
stage  of  my  journeyings.  For  I  do  not  want  to  see  you  just 
now  in  passing  ;  indeed,  I  hope  to  remain  some  length  of 
time  with  you,  if  the  Lord  permit.  But  I  shall  stay  on  in 
Ephesus  until  Pentecost ;  for  a  door  wide  and  effectual  is 
open  before  me,  with  many  standing  in  the  way. 

The  coming  of  Timothy  and  of  Apollos. 
v.  10.     But  if  Timothy  should  come,  take  care  that  he 

1  Or,  according  to  another  reading,  simply  "  may  yield." 
*  Or,  "  I  will  send  with  letters." 
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meet  you  in  no  fear  ;  for  he  is  doing  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
even  as  I  am  myself  :  therefore  let  no  one  treat  him  ligl 
But  send  him  onward  in  peace,  that  he  may  come  to  join 
me,  for  along  with  the  brethren  l  I  am  waiting  for  him. — 
But  as  to  brother  Apollos,  I  earnestly  besought  him  to  come 
to  visit  you  with  the  other  brethren,  and  it  was  altogi ' 
against  his  will  to  do  so  at  present ;   however  he  will  come 
when  he  finds  a  convenient  time. 

Exhortation. 

v.   13.     Keep  watch,  stand  fast  in  the  faith  ;    pla 
man,  be  mighty  !     All  your  doings,  let  them  be  done  in  love. 

Commendations. 

v.  14.     Now,  I  entreat  you,  brothers — you  know  that  the 
household  of  Stephanas  is  the  firstfruit  of  Achaia,  and  t 
have  enlisted  themselves  in  the  service  of  the  saints — to  be 
on  your  part  submissive  to  men  like  these,  and  to  every  one 
who  shares  our  work  and  labour. — I  rejoice  too  in  having 
Stephanas  here,  and  Fortunatus  and  Achaicus,  because  t 
have  supplied  the  lack  of  your  company  ;    for  they  have 
refreshed  my  spirit — and  yours  in  doing  so.1    Recognise, 
therefore,  the  worth  of  such  people  as  these. 

eetings  to  the  Corinthians. 

v.  19.     The  Churches  of  Asia  salute  you.     Aquila  salutes 
you  earnestly  in  the  Lord,  and  Prisca,  with  the 
assembled  at  their  house.     The  whole  of 

•  another  with  a  holy  kiss. 
The  salutation,  written  with  my  own  hand,  of  PA 

Conclusion. 

If  any  one  does  not  love  the  Lord,  be 

anathema  ! — Mardn  athd  !  ' 

1  Those  are  probably  "the   brethren  "  from  <  now 

;>hesui,  wl  ;rn  home  so  soon  n  ina  hia  leader. 

v  refresh,   i 
'  "  Our  Lord  cometh  "  :  an  Aramaic  (Syrian)  phraae,  like  Abba,  which 
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i 
The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  be  with  you.     My  love  be 

with  you  all,  in  Christ  Jesus. 

GEORGE  G.  FINDLAY. 


THE  PREACHING  OF  JESUS  AND  THE 
GOSPEL  OF  CHRIST. 

WE  are  frequently  referred  to  the  words  of  Christ  as  form- 
ing the  preacher's  warrant,  and  often  indeed  as  forming 
his  model.  But  if  we  aim  at  a  precise  meaning  here,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  preaching  took  hold  of  the 
Church,  less  from  the  injunction,  or  the  example  even,  of 
Christ  than  from  the  native  action  of  the  Gospel  itself. 
"  It  pleased  God  so  to  reveal  His  Son  in  me  that  I  might 
preach  Him."  It  may  be  useful,  therefore,  to  discuss  in 
what  sense  our  Lord  as  preacher  bears  on  our  preaching 
to-day. 

Christianity  makes  its  appeal  to  the  world  as  the  reli- 
gion of  redemption.  What  does  that  mean  when  we  interro- 
gate our  terms,  and  seek  positive  ideas  ? 

Let  us  begin  by  recognising  that  a  religion  of  rescue  is 
one  thing,  a  religion  of  redemption  is  another.  The  dull 
man,  or  the  savage,  believes  in  a  religion  of  rescue.  His 
God  helps  him  from  time  to  time,  extricates  him  from  this 
pe^il,  or  leads  him  to  that  success.  And  it  is  only  from  time 
to  time  of  need  or  of  precaution  that  he  turns  to  his  God. 
But  a  religion  of  redemption  bears  not  upon  junctures  but 
upon  life,  on  the  soul  itself.  And  life  is  not  atomistic. 
It  is  a  moral  personal  unity.  The  soul  is  one.  And  there- 
fore if  we  come  to  a  critical  affair  at  all,  it  is  not  a  series 
of  crises  but  one  great  crisis,  now  less  acutely  felt,  now  more. 

served  as  a  watchword — possibly,  on  occasion,  a  password — in  the  Apos- 
tolic Church  It  occurs,  similarly  used,  in  the  earliest  Post-apostolic 
Christian  writing,  the  Didache  or  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostle*. 
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The  peril  is  a  tissue,  or  rather  a  drama,  of  perils  woven 
into  life  as  one  whole.  And  the  Enemy  is  not  many  but 
one,  as  the  Soul  is  one,  and  its  Saviour.  It  is  one  vast 
moral  issue  that  is  at  stake.  It  means  the  gain  or  loss  of 
the  Soul.  And  so  great,  so  complete,  is  the  unity,  that  the 
crisis  involves  not  the  visible  world  alone,  but  also  the  world 
unseen.  It  involves  God  and  His  help.  And  the  help  of 
God,  bearing  as  it  does  on  the  whole  soul's  fate,  is  more  than 
help,  it  is  salvation.  It  is  redemption.  It  is  thus  that 
even  Buddhism  construes  religion.  And  so  far  Christiai 
and  Buddhism  stand  together  in  isolation  amid  the  faiths 
of  the  world. 

But  beyond  this  point  they  part.     Christianity  is  not  a 
religion  of  Redemption  only,  but  also  of  Reconcilia1 
Any  idea  of  Reconciliation  in  Buddhism  is  but  the  recon- 
ciliation of  man  to  his  fate.     But  reconciliation  to  a  fate 
is  no  more  than  resignation.     Redemption  becomes,  t! 
the  self -elevation  of  the  Soul  above  the  suffering  of  life 
by  a  subjective  process  all  on  one  side.     It  is  a  process  of 

rnalisation,  of  sinking  into  our  self.     It  is  self-salvat 
It  is  not  redemption  by  a  reconciling  person  into  commui 
with  himself.     And  it  is  self -salvation  from  the  innate  woe 
of  life.     Now  in  Christianity  also  we  are  helpless — the  more 
helpless  the  more  we  turn  our  gaze  inward  ;    but   we  are 
saved  by  a  power  from  without,  and  only  by  that  po 
We  are  saved,  moreover,  not  from  life's  innate  woe,  nor 
only  from  an  a!  but  from  o:  h  is  moral  in  its 

kind.     It  is  a  guilty  paralysis  of  will.     Our  foe  is  one  that 
we  discover  in  command  of  our  commanding  self  \\ 
we  set  about  escape  from  our  ali< -n   ill      It    bi  -nm.  thing 
that  impairs  the  very  will  by  which  we  should  escape  f 

tangle  of  sorrow.  ^  our  power  of  uniting 

with  any  helper.     The  reconcil  .ve  need  is  not  with 

our  dismal  fate  means  with  our  distraught  selves). 
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but  with  a  saving  God.  And  our  redemption  is  not  from 
something  which  crushes  our  happiness,  but  from  something 
which  loads  our  conscience  and  mars  our  perfection.  The 
fruit  of  our  redemption  is  an  ethical  reconciliation  in  a  free 
conscience,  and  not  an  eudaemonist  reconciliation  in  a  free 
development.  It  is  a  free  soul  and  not  a  free  career. 

Let  us  be  more  explicit  still.  To  Christian  faith  the  pain 
of  our  case  is  not  merely  the  misery  of  moral  impotence, 
nor  the  chagrin  of  perpetual  failure.  These  still  leave  us 
with  a  feeling  more  like  mortification  than  repentance- 
mortification  in  the  presence  of  our  ideal  self  rather  than  re- 
pentance in  the  sight  of  God,  a  loss  of  self-respect  rather  than 
of  sonship.  We  suffer  in  our  moral  self-esteem,  not  because 
of  our  wound  to  the  Holy.  But  to  Christian  faith  the  sting 
in  sin  is  its  wound  to  God,  its  stain  to  holiness.  To  many 
a  Christian  man  the  first  torment  after  his  lapse  is  not  fear 
nor  remorse.  It  is  nothing  so  selfish.  It  is  a  passion  of 
grief  for  the  wound  he  has  dealt  to  the  holiness  of  God, 
and  to  the  Christ  he  has  crucified  afresh.  There  is  shame 
indeed  for  himself,  but  still  more  there  is  grief  for  another. 
There  is  of  course  the  crushing  loss  of  self-respect,  the  blow 
to  his  own  satisfaction  with  his  faith — he  thought  he  was 
such  a  promising  Christian  too  ;  but  far  more  poignant  is 
the  grief  that  he  has  struck  his  God,  denied  his  Saviour, 
pierced  Him  anew,  and  undone  His  Cross.  To  Christian 
faith  this  is  the  sting  of  sin — the  sense  of  having  struck  in 
the  face  God's  holy  love.  It  is  the  sense  of  not  merely 
denying  Him  but  denying  ourselves  to  Him  ;  the  sense  of 
robbing  Him  not  of  His  honour  but  of  our  worship,  our 
souls,  our  faith  ;  the  sense  of  loss,  damage,  and  grief  to 
Him.  We  have  soiled  His  purity,  despised  His  love,  and 
crossed  His  will.  Our  self-humiliation  is  less  than  our  sense 
of  having  humiliated  Him,  and  put  the  cross  on  Him  again. 
Hence  the  reconciliation  we  need  (when  we  take  faith's 
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word  for  what  we  need)  is  not  a  reconciliation  cither   with 
our  own  self-respect  or  with  our  neighbour,  hut  with  God 
and  His  holy  love.     The  peace  we  need  is  not  calm,  hut  it 
is  the  restoration  of  confidence,  the  renewal  of  personal 
relations,  of  communion  with  our  Holy  Father.     Chn 
peace  is  not  the  saint's  calm,  but  the  son's  confidence  \vl 
perhaps,  we  are  anything  but  calm.     And  reconciliation 
is  not  lying  on  Jesus'  breast,  as  the  unpleasant  phrase 
sometimes  is,  but  possessing  the  fruit  of  Christ  in  the  con- 
fidence of  faith,   the  destruction  of  guilt,   the   fellowship 
restored.     Troubled  we  may  be,  but  sure  ;    with  a  deeper 
repentance,  but  one  due  to  a  deeper  faith  ;   and  we  may  be 
pressed  with  care,  but  we  rest  secure  in  Him  who  ea 
for  us. 

Christianity,  then,  has  made  its  great  appeal  to  the  world 
as  a  religion  of  such  redemption  and  recoi;  u,  of  re- 

demption from  guilt  once  for  all,  and  reconciliation  v 
God  for  ever.     And  both  centre  not  in  Christ  mer- 
in  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

There   is   no   doubt   about   this  for  the   apostles.     But 
question  has  been  raised  if  it  was  so  with  Christ  Hin 
His  references  to  the  cross  are  few  ;  and  fewer  still  those  i 
connect  it  with  redemption.     As  a  preacher  He  had  far 
more  to  say  about  the  Kingdom  than  the  Cross.     And  as  a 
personality  His  witness,  it  is  said,  was  wholly  to  the  Fa' 
and  not  to  Himself.     He  was  no  part  of  His  own  gospel,  so 
far  as  His  preaching  went .     So  it  is  urged.     And  tin 

means,  of  course,  that  there  is  a  great  gulf  ' 
preaching  of  Christ  and  that  of  His  apostles — especially  T 

This  raises  a  twofold  question. 

1.  Is  Christ  a  preacher  for  us  in  the  same  sense  as  He  was 
for  His  own  genera 

2.  In  so  far  as  He  was  a  preacher  at  all. 
gospel  ? 
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In  this  article  I  will  deal  with  the  first  question  only. 

1.  The  issue  raised  by  it  is  one  of  great  moment  for  our 
whole  construction  of  Christ's  life-work.  In  what  He  said 
to  the  Jews  round  Him  had  He  any  direct  or  conscious 
reference  to  a  remote  posterity  ?  Was  He  speaking  to  a  real 
public,  or,  over  their  heads,  to  far  later  ages  ? 

There  can  be  little  doubt  about  the  answer,  surely. 
There  is  no  sign  that  He  was  talking  over  the  heads  of  the 
people  round  Him  in  order  to  reach  us  through  the  reporters. 
He  never  made  His  disciples  His  reporters  in  the  sense  of 
taking  His  words  down  or  memorising  them  for  a  distant 
future.  He  never  examined  them  to  see  if  they  had  got 
them  correctly.  It  is  now  freely  recognised  that  He  regarded 
the  mission  of  His  life  as  confined  to  Israel — at  least  till 
near  its  close.  The  Gentiles  did  not  enter  into  His  direct 
concern  while  He  was  dealing  with  His  nation  by  parable 
or  miracle.  Allusions  to  their  reception  of  these  but  point 
His  rebukes  to  Israel  for  its  rejection  of  Himself ;  and 
miracles  to  Gentiles  did  not  flow,  but  were  wrung  from  Him. 
In  so  far  as  He  was  preacher  and  teacher,  in  so  far  as  the 
influence  of  His  historic  personality  went,  He  was  a  pro- 
phet to  Israel  alone.  He  met  His  people  with  a  bona  fide 
call,  and  not  one  perfunctory  and  useless,  whose  failure  was 
foregone.  It  was  a  call,  at  first  hopeful,  to  the  greatest 
decision  and  the  deepest  repentance  to  which  that  people 
had  ever  been  summoned  by  all  the  prophetic  line.  It 
was  not  impossible  that  He  should  have  been  heard,  though 
(by  the  ^identification  of  Israel  with  Pharisaism,  as  of 
Catholicism  with  Curialism)  it  soon  grew  improbable.  He 
took  His  mission  to  Israel  with  entire  seriousness.  With 
all  His  heart  He  taught  not  only  the  lost  sheep,  but  at  first 
the  national  soul.  But  without  the  effect  He  sought.  He 
failed  with  His  public.  And  it  was  His  failure  as  prophet 
that  extorted  His  resources  as  Redeemer.  The  Kingdom, 
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His  great  theme,  could  only  be  established  in  His  Cross. 
It  was  His  desertion  as  preacher  that  cast  Him  on  His 
greatest  work  of  becoming  the  preacher's  Gospel.  It  was 
His  ill-success  with  Israel  that  turned  Him  to  a  world 
commensurate  with  the  super-national  greatness  of  His  soul. 
And  the  Cross,  which  seemed  to  His  own  at  first  but  as  a 
martyrdom,  became  His  one  grand  work.  Israel's  ma 
became  the  world's  Saviour.  When  the  Cross  was  forced 
upon  Him  (at  whatever  point  this  came  home)  it  broke 
open  as  the  world-cross.  It  was  and  is  the  universal 
ment  in  Christianity,  as  the  conscience  it  saved  is  in  Humai 
And  when  the  agony  seized  Him,  its  immediate  grief  was 
the  grief  of  the  spiritual  patriot  at  the  loss  and  guilt  of  His 
land.  It  was  His  poignant  insight  into  the  doom  which 
His  very  Grace  had  brought  to  His  own  through  its  refusal 
If  His  deepest  woe  was  His  sympathy  with  the  holy  Grace 
of  God  in  its  wound,  perhaps  His  nearest  was  the  fearful 
judgment  which  seemed  to  Him  the  one  result  of  His  life 
to  His  own  ;  whom  yet  He  had  not  come  to  judge  with 
wrath  but  to  save  with  all  the  love  of  His  divine  heart. 

The  staple  of  His  preaching  appealed  din  <  Israel 

alone,  without  arriere  pensce.  H<i  was  not  consciously 
using  an  Israel  hopeless  from  the  first  a-  a  men-  sounding- 
board  to  reach  the  world.  Israel  was  not  \i\<  mere  audience 
for  posterity.  His  conceptual  world  was  that  of  Israel,  it 
was  God's  old  controversy  with  Israel  that  He  ent< 
Israel's  historic  mission  and  problem.  He  did  not  speak 
language  nor  seek  the  ideals  of  pagan  culture.  He 
(1  i<  1  not  make  any  overtures  or  concessions  to  it .  1 1  is  teach- 
ing took  up  the  Je\\  .lion  His  parables  are  couched 
in  the  social  dialect  of  His  land  and  age,  howev<  rsal 
the  idea  they  enclose.  He  does  not  boggle  about  econo 
situations  \v  hi<}  i  His  gospel  has  now  ant  ignited.  "Can  I 
not  do  what  I  will  with  My  own  ?  "  His  words  are 
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discourses  so  much  as  demands  or  appeals  illustrated  in  the 
current  national  vein  of  the  Maschal.  We  do  not,  and  could 
not,  use  that  style  with  His  effect.  We  follow  His  model 
in  this  regard  sparingly.  Our  sermons  need  not  deal  in 
illustration  to  the  extent  His  did,  or,  if  we  illustrate,  we  use 
the  apologue  less.  He  took  that  form  because  it  was  the 
form  of  His  people.  The  oriental  has  always  used  some 
form  of  apologue  to  a  degree  foreign  to  the  West.  Had 
Jesus  been  born  in  Greece  He  would  have  used  dialectic 
or  oratory  as  naturally  as  He  used  parable.  And  had  He 
been  a  Latin  He  might  have  been  as  periodic  as  Cicero. 
The  style  of  His  preaching  reflected  the  form  and  pressure 
of  His  place.  His  economic  system,  for  instance,  is  patriar- 
chal. He  contemplates  neither  Roman  law,  nor  modern 
conditions,  nor  the  social  results  of  His  own  Gospel.  He  was 
not  a  social  reformer.  He  used  the  relations  He  found 
without  criticising  them.  In  '  The  Labourers  in  the  Vine- 
yard '  (as  I  have  said)  He  has  no  hesitation  in  using  existing, 
but  antiquated,  not  to  say  arbitrary,  social  relations  to 
symbolise  the  equal  dependence  of  all  men  on  God's  free 
Grace.  So  with  the  Dishonest  Steward.  There  is  no  hint 
anywhere  that  He  was  dissatisfied  with  the  social  relations 
current,  or  aimed  at  subverting  them.  Social  inequalities 
do  not  seem  to  have  greatly  troubled  Him,  and  He  did  not 
contemplate  adjusting  them  in  a  new  programme.  He  was 
more  anxious  about  the  effect  of  wealth  on  its  possessor 
than  on  the  community  or  on  the  classes  below.  He  was 
engrossed  with  His  relation  to  Israel,  and  Israel's  to  its  holy 
God  ;  and  He  dealt  in  the  only  language  Israel  could  under- 
stand. His  life-work,  as  distinct  from  His  death  (shall  we  say 
His  professional  work  ?)  had  no  conscious  address  to  the 
Gentiles.  When  He  treated  them  as  He  treated  Israel  it 
was  with  a  struggle.  I  am  thinking,  of  course,  of  the  way 
He  was  overborne  by  the  Syrophcenician  or  the  Centurion. 
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And  just  as  little  did  He  deliberately  address  Himself  to 
posterity.     He  was  not  dictating  memoires  pour  servir.     He 
knew  He  would  survive  and  rule  in  a  community,  but  (or, 
therefore)  we  find  no  provision  or  precaution  for  the  survival 
of  His  discourses.     The  new  junctures  should  be  met  by  the 
new  insight  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Church,  and  not  by  a  ; 
ceptual  use  of  His  words.     And  Tolstoi  is  quite  wrong,  and 
all  his  kind  are  quite  unhistoric.     If  Christ  preach  to  i; 
ot  as  He  preached  to  His  contemporaries ;    it  is  in 
Spirit.     There  is  much  for  the  most  trained  and  skilful 
minds  to  discount  and  to  adjust  in  applying  to  our  condi' 
His  treatment  of  His  own.    Not  only  was  His  i  lational, 

but  His  speech,  like  His  miracles,  was  always  "  occasional,'* 
always  ad  hoc  as  well  as  ad  rem.     If  it  went  to  the  ett -i 
In  art  of  the  matter  it  also  rose  from  the  situation  of  the 
hour  and  addressed  it.     It  is  true  He  was  not  understood 
by  His  public,  but  that  was  not  because  He  was  reaching  < 
His  present  public  in  the  effort  to  touch  another  < 
away.     Such  at  least  is  not  the  preaching  style  of  the 
Synoptics.     His  ideas  and  calls  were  for  immediate  use, 
and  they  were  clothed  in  current  forms.     His  style  had 
nothing  archaic,  His  mind  nothing  cumbrous,  His  thoughts 
nothing  dreamy.     His  obscurity  was  due  to  the  obses 
of  His  public  by  the  God  of  the  period  and  the  prince  of 
world.     His   gospel    was    hidden    not    because    men    \ 
dense,  but  because  they  were  lost,  because  of  moral  and  not 
mental  stupidity,  because  of  a  religious  obsession,  because 
Israel  had  become  orthodox  and  pharisee.     His  reading 
of  the  situation  was  absnli  it,  and  it   was 

hidoVn  nnly  to  religious  dulness.     As  a  preacher,  He  v 

popularity  by  His  style,  and  lost  it   by  His  meaning. 
As  soon  as  He  was  understood  He  was  deserted.    As   > 
invitation  was  a   bona  fide  call,  His  r«  was  a  real 

»f  a  drea 
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was  its  repudiation  of  a  realist  who  angered  His  time  by 
touching  its  nerve.  He  stirred  a  resentment  only  too 
intelligent  in  all  but  moral  insight.  He  did  not  simply 
trouble  His  enemies,  He  judged  them  ;  and  they  knew  it. 
What  He  presented  to  His  day  both  in  His  word  and  person 
was  what  He  presents  to  every  age,  a  moral  ultimatum. 
But  yet  it  was  not  the  same  as  He  presents  to  us — by  all 
the  difference  made  by  His  death  and  what  it  implies  once 
for  all ;  for  His  Cross  can  never  be  repeated.  The  Gospel 
comes  to  us  in  a  form  given  it  from  its  rejection  by  those  to 
whom  Christ  first  came.  His  preaching  of  His  Kingdom  to 
His  public  lacked  that  which  is  the  staple  of  the  Apostolic 
Ktjpvy^a  and  the  marrow  of  ours — Himself  in  His  death. 
But  it  was  the  preaching  of  one  whose  person  was  identical 
with  His  message,  His  religion  with  His  revelation.  The 
Kingdom  He  preached  was  His  own  reign.  On  the  few 
occasions  when  He  spoke  of  His  suffering  and  death  it  was 
not  to  the  public,  it  was  but  to  His  disciples,  and  perhaps 
to  the  inner  circle  only  of  those  ;  even  to  them  only  on  the 
most  agitated  and  exalted  occasions,  which  broke  the  crust 
of  His  habitual  reserve.  We,  on  the  contrary,  hold  up  the 
Cross  to  all  we  meet  as  the  whole  gospel.  For  the  whole 
Christ  was  in  it  and  the  whole  Kingdom. 

It  is  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  speak  of  Christ  as  the  typical 
preacher  unless  we  are  careful  what  we  mean  by  the  gospel. 
Whatever  He  may  have  thought  it  expedient  to  preach 
about  Himself,  He  has  left  us,  by  the  very  way  He  preached 
other  things,  nothing  but  Himself  to  preach.  If  He  preached 
the  Kingdom  it  was  only  as  the  King  could  whom  we  preach. 
We  cannot  read  the  kingdom  except  through  the  Cross  and 
its  royalty.  If  He  preached  the  Father  it  was  only  as  the 
Son  could ;  and  the  Son  whose  supreme  revelation  of  the 
Father  was  His  revelation  of  the  Father's  holiness  on  the 
Cross.  Christ  is  Preacher,  as  He  is  Revealer,  only  in  the 
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exercise  of  His  task  as  Redeemer.     His  function  was  not  to 
be  the  herald  but  the  hero.     His  preaching  days  were  to 

ummate  work  of  the  Cross  what  the  Baptist  was  to 
Himself — forerunners.  He  began  by  preparing  men  for 
Kingdom,  He  ended  by  setting  it  up  in  Himself  and  His 
supreme  deed.  His  great  work  at  last  was  not  to  declare, 
nor  even  to  offer,  not  to  seek,  but  to  achieve  ;  and  to  achieve 
for  the  most  part  in  silence,  even  about  the  very  Cross  which 
came  to  fill  all  His  concern  and  taxed  all  His  will.  He  does 
not  denounce  sin,  nor  only  convince  us  of  it,  but  destroy  it, 
condemn  and  execute  it  in  the  flesh.  Nor  does  He  proclaim 
righteousness ;  He  establishes  it  once  for  all.  He  is  not 
witness  but  judge — not  prophet,  but  King. 

Christ  began  in  the  form  of  a  prophet ;  but  He  propln 
as  one  much  more  than  a  prophet,  as  only  Messiah  could. 
And  He  behaved  as  Messiah  in  a  way  that  only  the  Son  of 
God  could.     His  Messiahship  rested  on  His  Sonship,  not  His 
Sonship  on  His  Messiahship.     He  was  not  Son  of  God  as 
Messiah .    He  was  Messiah  as  being  Son  of  God.    He  preached 
not  in  an  interpretive  way  but  in  a  creative  way.     He  did 
not  simply  proclaim  and  expound  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
a  prophet ;  nor  did  He  simply  put  Himself  at  the  head  of 
His  Kingdom,  like  a  Messiah.     He  did  what  none  of 
Messiahs  could  do,  what  they  failed  because  they  could 
do — he  created  the  men  that  composed  the  Kingdom.     He 
gave  men  power  from  the  endless  resource  of  power  He  f<  It 
in   Himself.     Nothing  is  so  striking  in  Mark  as  His  early 
consciousness   of   superhuman   power.     His   every   act   of 
power  was  but  an  expression  of  His  soul's  power.     T 
words  were  more  than  words.    They  were  deeds.    \V 
Jeremiah  says  the  ordinance  of  nature  might  fail,  but 
purpose  of  God  could  never  fail,  he  was  speaking  on  a  very 
different  level  from  Christ  when  He  said,  "  Heaven  and  eart  h 
may  pass  away,  but  My  words  shall  never  pass  away/' 
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Christ  did  not  mean  that  though  He  perished  truth  was  so. 
He  meant  that  if  worlds  crashed  they  would  collide  at  the 
word  of  Him  whose  words  in  their  ears  were  even  then  works 
in  their  Soul.  Every  word  He  spoke  becomes  in  this 
respect  a  function  of  the  Cross  He  achieved.  We  can  see 
that  now  in  the  Spirit.  While  He  was  but  a  preacher  He 
yet  preached  as  Redeemer.  When  He  spoke  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  in  parables  He  was  making  the  Kingdom.  He 
was  not  uttering  a  doctrine,  nor  even  making  a  claim.  His 
word  only  escapes  being  a  new  law  by  being  a  gospel,  a  new 
power.  He  was  exerting  His  creative  power.  He  did  not 
simply  call  to  repentance  :  He  created  repentance.  He  gave 
it.  He  called  to  repentance  in  the  giving  spirit  of  His 
habitual  love.  He  demanded  much,  but  only  because  He 
gave  much  more.  He  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  Do 
not  think  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  genial  light,  but  as  mighty 
power,  almighty,  creative  power.  He  spoke  from  reserves 
of  such  power.  He  was  Himself  the  energy  in  His  own  words, 
the  effective  thing,  the  creative  thing.  His  sense  of  Himself 
was  always  a  sense  of  power,  and  of  outgoing  power  to  bless 
men's  needs,  not  of  absorbent  power  to  exploit  their  powers. 
His  every  word  was  a  work.  His  loving  was  always  a 
doing,  never  an  enjoying  ;  so  that  when  He  exchanged 
preaching  for  doing  and  the  parable  for  the  Cross  He  was 
but  changing  the  form  of  what  He  had  been  doing  all  along. 
He  taught  and  He  died  as  the  New  Creator,  however  veiled 
at  first  that  consciousness  was. 

P,  T.  FORSYTE, 
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I. 

1.  IN  the  pages  which  follow,  I  shall  try  to  show  that  the 
style  of  St.  Mark  l  is  of  a  well-defined  character  which  is 
maintained  throughout  the  second  Gospel.  In  the  next 
place  it  will  appear  that  the  style  of  the  third  Gospel  diverges 
from  that  of  the  second  in  certain  well  marked  directions. 
In  the  third  place  these  divergences  are  such  as  characterise 
the  modification  of  an  already  existing  tradition.  To  some 
extent  the  style  of  St.  Matthew  is  parallel  with  that  of  St. 
Luke.  Hence  we  are  enabled  to  draw  two  important 
conclusions  ;  on  the  one  hand  we  gain  a  further  confirma 
of  the  view  by  which  Mark  is  regarded  as  a  primary  source 
of  Luke  and  Matthew ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  learn  some- 
thing of  the  literary  standpoint  from  which  Luke  worked 
over  his  material. 

2.  But  before  we  begin  to  compare  the  style  of  the  synop- 
tic Gospels,  we  must  revise  our  notions  of  Greek  grammar. 
I  have  shown  elsewhere  2  that  the  logical  judgment  with 
subject  and  predicate  is  inadequate  to  represent  the  more 
primitive  types  of  sentence.  We  find  on  reconsidera 

the  vocative  and  the  imperative  in  oombinatio 
up  a  type  of  sentence  which  is  familiar  enough,  although  it 
is  not  recognized  in  the  traditional  grammar.     For  exam 
the  Aramaic  utterances  of  Jesus,  which  Mark  reports,  are 
imperatives  with  vocatives  :  talitha  koumi  ;  Eloi,  Eloi,  lama 
tabachthani  ;  ephphatha.    The  Lord's  Prayer  is  wholly  com- 
posed of  such  sentences.     Since  the  vocative  and  the  impera 
tive  are  largely  employed  during  action.  I  have  ven' 
denote  this  form  of  sentence  by  the  term  acli 

>re  agreo  ^ith  Dr.  MofT >  i  to 

N.T.  Literature*,  237,  in  hifl  § oggeativo  characterisation  of  St.  Mark. 
1  Olauioal  Rev.,  Feb.  1915,  pp.  12  fl. 
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3.  If  we  denote  by  the  term  logical  the  sentence  which 
contains  a  subject  and  predicate  in  the  nominative  case 
and  the  indicative  mood,  we  may  roughly  distinguish  the 
style  of  Mark  as  inclining  to  the  active  sentence,  from  the 
style  of  Luke,  which  inclines  to  the  logical  sentence.     Now 
it  will  appear  from  our  analysis  that  while  the  active  sentence 
is  transformed  frequently  into  the  logical  sentence,   the 
opposite    process   rarely,    if   ever,    occurs.     Consequently, 
since  the  differences  which  Luke  presents  when  compared 
with  Mark  are  almost  without  exception  directed  towards 
a  more  formal  and  logical  style,  we  may  reject  the  notion 
that  Mark  copied  Luke.     On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  cases  where  Luke  agrees  verbatim  with  Mark  except 
in  a  single  word  or  so,  and  in  such  a  case  Luke  inserts  a 
grammatical  form  of  the  types  we  shall  be  led  to  expect 
from  him.     The  suggestion  is  very  near  to  hand  that  Luke 
is  adapting  the  words  of  another  writer  to  his  own  standards. 

4.  It  is  scarcely  less  important  for  our  argument,  if  we 
take  the  alternative  case  of  Luke  and  Mark  dealing  inde- 
pendently  with   the   same   facts   but   in   their  respective 
manners.     To  me,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for 
the  resemblances  of  the  two  writers  except  by  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Luke  copying  Mark.     Yet  I  do  not  postulate  this 
copying  as  a  foundation  for  my  argument.     I  am  content 
to  compare  the  styles  of  the  two  writers  without  first  deciding 
the  question  of  their  priority. 

5.  But  the  very  terms  of  my  comparison  almost  beg  the 
question.     I  find  that  the  style  of  Mark  is  closely  related 
to  oral  language,  whereas  the  style  of  Luke  is  avowedly 
related  to  written  language.     The  evidence  for  this  state- 
ment will  be  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  sequel.     And  therefore 
—if  we  may  anticipate  our  conclusion — this  characteristic 
of  Mark  leaves  him  nearer  the  oral  tradition  than  Luke  or 
—as  we  shall  have  reason  to  see — even  Matthew.     The 

VOL.  ixt  22 
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effect  of  Mark's  style  upon  my  own  mind  is  poignant  beyond 
any  other  old  Christian  writing.     Paul  occasionally  in  his 
self-revelation  reaches  the  level  of  Mark,  and  to  Paul  we 
may  add  the  cries  and  paeans  of  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse, 
wrenched  from  him  by  the  Tretpaoyto?  through  whi-  !i 
the  whole  Church  was  passing.     It  is  the  extra- 
merit  of  Mark  that  his  style  fits  the  primitive  ( 
experience  like  an  old  glove,  and  that  he  furnishes  a  standard 
by  which  we  may  measure  the  utterances  of  other  Chris 
writers. 

Turning  aside  for  the  moment  to  the  general  histo 
Greek  literature,  I  find  that  Mark  holds  for  my  argument  a 
position  of  great  importance.     He  furnishes  the  most  cogent 
evidence  for  the  principles  which  I  have  endeavoured  else- 
where to  formulate  for  the  study  of  language.1 

II. 

6.  We  may  group  the  characteristics  of  Mark's  style  un 
three  heads  : — 

(a)  Constructions  appropriate  to  oral  language  present 
in  Mark  avoided  by  Luke. 

(b)  Constructions    appropriate    to    written    and    formal 
language  found  in  Luke  and  absent  from  Mark. 

(c)  Further  prt-uliarities  of  Mark. 

7.  The  first  characteristic  of  Mark  to  be  not  the 
quotation  of  the   Aramaic   words  actually  enml 

Jesus.     Reference  has  already  been  made  to  tli  .o  of 

it  ions.2 

Along  with  this  goes  the  mention  of  special  names  s 
as  Golgotha  xv.   22;    Matt,   xxvii.    :w.     Luke  oni 
goiha,  but  gives  the  translation  (Luke  xxiii.  33).     < 

1  Ckutioal  Review,  loc.  cti.     The  reader  will   pardon   the   confidence 

which  I  apeak.     Scholars  whose  opinion  is  more  authority 
own,  approve  the  tendency  of  my  8uggt-*t i<m*. 
k  §  2. 
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Luke's  substitution  of   d\ij6ax;  (xxi.  3)  with  Mark's 
(xii.  43). 

Mark's  use  of  vernacular  phrases  is  avoided,  or  silently 
corrected,  by  Luke.  Mark  uses  v-n-aye.  KpaftarTov  (ii.  8ff.). 
In  the  corresponding  passage  of  Luke  we  find  Tropevov, 
K\IV&IOV.  Another  emphatic  contrast  appears  where  Luke 
uses  Attic  forms  rpfj/jLa  and  J3e\6v7]  for  Mark's  vernacular 
rpv^a\ia  and  pacfrk  (x.  25).  Or,  take  another  passage, 
Mark  xii.  14  ;  we  find  /SXevra?  et?  Trpoaanrov  and  Krjvaov, 
but  Luke  prefers  \a^^dvei<;  Trpoa-wjrov  and  (f>6pov.  Perhaps 
the  most  unconventional  phrase  in  Mark  is  fyepw  in  the 
sense  of  "  lead  "  (xi.  2,  7).  Matthew  and  Luke  substitute 
ayw.  But  neither  Matthew  nor  Luke  dare  alter  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  unclassical  ela-evey/cys  still  remains  to 
justify  Mark's  use  of  </>e/>o>. 

This  comparison  will  help  to  justify  us  in  saying  that 
Mark  is  the  least  affected  of  all  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament.  Common  words  like  cj>cpa),  \eyco,  irapaKdKo), 
$a)va>,  %eip  occur  frequently.  But  he  has  no  instances,  I 
think,  of  SiKaioavvrj,  dSitcta,  aSitcos,  fjia/cdpiosj  dya06<$. 
Aticaios  occurs  twice  only.  His  vocabulary  of  emotion, 
however,  is  much  in  evidence  :  dyaTrw,  dyavatcrw,  e/cfla//,- 
/3ou/xat,  eVtrt/xw,  Oa/n/Sovfiat,  (^o^oOyLtat.1  Qapftov^ai  occurs 
thrice  in  Mark  but  never  in  Luke.  On  the  other  hand, 
9a/j,(3o<;  occurs  twice  in  Luke  but  never  in  Mark.  Mark's 
preference  for  the  verb  over  the  noun  is  strikingly  shown 
by  his  avoidance  of  d^anr),  combined  with  a  relatively 
frequent  use  of  dyairay. 

Now  the  inclination  towards  the  abstract  noun  corre- 
sponds with  Luke's  general  literary  method.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mark's  use  of  the  verb  arises  from  a  real  difference 
of  attitude  towards  the  events  which  he  relates.  This 
attitude  may  be  described  as  that  of  an  active  temperament.2 

l  Infra,  §  13,  *  Classical  Review,  1915,  p.   14, 
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The  evidence  for  this  statement  will  become  clear  as  we 
proceed  to  analyse  the  grammatical  constructions  which 
Mark  prefers.  Incidentally  we  can  understand  why  Mark, 
with  his  active  sympathies,  dwells  upon  the  example  of 
Jesus  rather  than  upon  His  teaching.  On  the  other  hand 
Luke,  who  is  in  comparison  contemplative,  dwells  upon  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  and  tries  to  bring  it  into  connexion  \\ith 
the  incidents  of  the  career  of  Jesus.  Perhaps  the  most 
instructive  difference  is  in  the  use  of  \6yos.  Luke  (xxiv.  19, 
Acts  vii.  22)  contrasts  \6yo$  and  epyov — a  proceeding  most 
alien  to  the  Semitic  mind,  but  congenial  to  the  Greek. 
Aoyos  for  Luke  tends  to  mean  mere  statement.  In  Mark  it 
never  excludes  the  meaning  command. 

8.  Mark  prefers  those  constructions  which  are  nearest 
spoken  language  :  direct  speech  for  indirect,  and — connc< 
with  this — interrogative  rather  than  relative  forms;    par- 
ticular details  rather  than  abstract  and  general  statements  ; 
parataxis  rather  than  syntaxis ;   active  rather  than  passive 
verbs.     The  total  effect  of  these  constructions  is  be 
understood  as  we  compare  them  with  the  corresponding 
constructions  of  Luke. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  Mark's  use  of  dii 
speech  as  opposed  to  Luke's  use  of  indirect  speech.    "EXeyev 
yap    avrtp,    efe\#e    TO    Trvfv^ia   TO    dfcdQaprov  (Mark  v.   8)  ; 
7rap^yy€\\€v  yap  raj  Trvevpan   TOJ   dicaOdpry  efeX#tii>  (L 
viii.    29).     Both    Matthew   and   Mark   employ   the   di 
speech  for  Peter's  famous  declaration,  a-v  el  6  Xpio-ros,  but 
Luke,  for  the  sake  of  grammatical  symmetry,  carries  on 
accusat  i  Xpiardv  rov  &eov  (Mark  viii.  29,  M 

!»'».   Luke  ix.  20).      In  the  story  of    the  poor  widow 
(Mark  xii.  41),  there  is  the  same  difference,  as  also  in 
approach  to  the  temple  (Mark  xiii.   1).     In  all  these  cases 
Luke  recast  ial   form   of 

Greek  historical  narrative.     But  it  is  with  a  certain  loss 
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of  vividness.  Mark  is  more  dramatic,  nearer  the  oral 
tradition.  It  is  incredible  that  Mark  should  have  extracted 
his  direct  speech  from  Luke's  reported  speech  ;  it  is  almost 
certain  that  Luke  had  before  him  the  actual  words  as  we 
find  them  in  Mark. 

9.  I  select  some  more    subtle  pieces  of  evidence.     Mark 
uses  the  interrogative  to  introduced  dependent  statement, 
where  Luke  uses  the  relative.    Ov&eTrore  dveyvwre  ri  eTroirja-ev 
AavdS ;  (Mark  ii.  25)  ;    6  eiroi^aev  (Luke   vi.  3).     Compare 
iSe  Troaa  aov  KarrjyopovaLr  ;  (Mark  xv.  4).     Take  the  narra- 
tive of    the  burial   eOeapovv   TTOV    -reOelrai  (Mark  xv.   47)  ; 
eOedcravro  .   .   .   OK?    erkOrf    TO   <rw//,a  avrov   (Luke  xxiii.    55). 
Luke  is  the  careful   writer  following  the  written  language 
rather  than  the  spoken  language.     (Incidentally   we   may 
note  that  his  additions  or  alterations  are  made  not  only  for 
grammatical  and  historical,  but  for  doctrinal  considerations. 
His  phrase  TO  crw^a  guards  against  the  notion  that  the  spirit 
of  Jesus  was  placed  in  the  tomb.) 

10.  Oral  language  prefers  co-ordinate  constructions  rather 
than    subordinate  constructions :    rpjraro    avrov    teal   \eyec 
(Mark  i.  41)  ;    ijtyaro  avrov  \eycov  (Luke  v.   13)  ;  aTrtfyayov 
.  .   .   KOI    avvtcd\ovcri,v  (Mark  xv.    16)  ;    7rapd\a/36vTes  .   .  . 
vvvriyayov  (Matt,   xxvii.   27). 

11.  Oral  language  prefers  the  active  voice  to  the  passive. 
Mark  uses  one  passive   form  (x.  33,  34)  to  four  in  Luke 
xviii.   32,  referring  to  the  same  context.     Compare  Mark 
xiii.    12  and  Luke  xxi.    16  ;    Mark  xiii.   20  and  Matthew 
xxiv.  22.     Mark  gives  the  active  imperative  in  direct  speech 
a-ravpwo-ov   (xv.    14)  ;     Luke   gives   a   passive   infinitive   in 
reported  speech  o-ravpwOrjvai  (xxiii.  23). 

Since  the  passive  more  approaches  the  noun  or  adjective 
(compare  the  use  of  the  passive  participle  in  Latin  and 
English),  we  may  insert  here  some  cases  where  Mark  prefers 
a  verbal  or  active  form  to  the  nominal  form.  6 
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rov  \6yov  aireipei  (Mark  iv.  14)  ;  o  (nropos  *<TT\V  6 
rov  Oeov  (Luke  viii.  11).  How  the  narrative  suffers  under 
Luke's  hands  !  T/?  aoi  eSvKev ;  (Mark  xi.  28)  ;  TK  tcr-nv  6 
SoO?;  (Luke  xx.  2). 

12.  Oral,  as  contrasted  with  written  language,  prefers  1 
particular  to  the  general,  detail — even  if  it  is  superfluous— 
to  an  abstract  exposition.  An  excellent  example  of  Luke's 
method  is  seen  in  viii.  18.  For  Mark's  ^XeTrere  ri  dttovere 
he  has  y&XeVere  TTW?  aicovere.  He  substitutes  the  geii' 
construction  09  av  with  the  subjunctive  for  Mark's  o\  with 
the  indicative,  and  refines  upon  Mark's  objective  phrase 
o  e^et,  with  the  more  subtle  o  So  vet  e^e«/  (Mark  iv.  24,  25). 
Again,  Mark  has  the  plural  eSLSaaicev  eV  Trapapo\al<;  (iv. 
2)  ;  Luke  has  the  singular  &ia  Trapa^oX^?,  I  think  with  an 
abstract  meaning  (viii.  4). 

Hence  when  Luke  retells  the  story  of  Gethsemane,  his 
narrative  suffers  in  interest  if  we  compare  it  with  that  of 
Mark.  Luke  xxii.  18  omits  the  vivid  phrase  about  drinking 
the  new  wine  (Mark  xiv.  25) ;  he  omits  the  name  Gethsemane 
(xxii.  40  ;  cf.  Mark  xiv.  32)  ;  he  records  Trarep,  where  Mark 
has  apftao  irarrjp  (Mark  xiv.  36,  Luke  xx.  42).  Now  it 
is  possible  that  Luke  had  another  tradition  before  him  ;  but 
the  differences  which  we  have  traced  are  explicabl- 
light  of  Luke's  method. 

13.  We  have  found  that  Luke's  attitude  towards  Mark  is 
not  simply  that  of  correcting  an  artless  narrative,  but  of 
transforming  it  into  a  definite  literary  form.  Hence  we 
have  by  implication  dealt  with  the  second  part  of  our 
task,  namely,  the  enumeration  of  constructions  preferred 
by  Luke  and  avoided  by  Mai 

into  Luke's  mind,  if  we 
his  antipathy  to  the  Jewish  people  whom  he  associates 

ir  leaders  in  Iling  of  Jesus;    01  TT/XWTOI    rov  \aov 

(xix.   47),   TO  Trpea^vrijpioy  TOV    \aov  (xx.    66).     The 
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frequency  of  Luke's  use  of  the  term  Xao?  is  suggestive.  A 
lover  of  the  people  or  a  man  of  the  people  talks  of  them  as 
men.  Mark  uses  avdpanros  nearly  twenty  times  as  often 
as  Xa6<? ;  in  Luke  the  proportion  sinks  to  three  times  as 
many.  Shelley  rarely  speaks  of  the  "  people  "  ;  of  "  men  " 
he  speaks  often.  Shakspere  and  Milton  are  on  the  side 
of  Shelley  and  St.  Mark.  Strangely  enough,  St.  Paul 
sides  with  St.  Mark  against  St.  Luke.  There  is  a  real  differ- 
ence of  temperament  between  the  two  writers.  Luke  is  a 
thinker  under  the  influence  of  general  ideas.  Mark  is  an 
enthusiast  who  responds  to  emotion,  supra,  §  7. 

But  although  Luke  suffers,  as  far  as  style  goes,  by  com- 
parison with  Mark,  he  is  probably  more  susceptible  to  the 
claims  of  historical  method.  There  was  a  love  of  the 
wonderful  in  Mark  with  which  Luke  did  not  sympathise. 
Our  Lord  speaks  to  the  wind,  and  Mark  gives  the  exact 
words  (iv.  39),  Luke  omits  them  (viii.  24).  Mark  estimates 
the  value  of  the  nard  at  three  hundred  pence  (xiv.  5), 
Luke  omits  this  exaggeration.  Who  will  not  side  with 
Luke  in  these  two  cases  1  Mark's  vivid  personification  of 
the  spirit  of  dumbness  (ix.  20)  is  similarly  toned  down  by 
Luke  ix.  42. 

14.  The  "  three  hundred "  pence  raise  an  important 
question  in  the  account  of  the  precious  ointment.  Have 
we  here  an  echo  of  the  Latin  use  of  three  hundred  to  express 
an  indefinitely  large  number  1  This  is  possible  but  not 
certain,  because  a  similar  use  of  this  number  is  found  in  the 
Old  Testament.  There  is  another  phrase  with  a  Latin 
sound,  TO  licavov  Troifjaai,  satisfacere  (xv.  15)  ;  compare 
Aa/SoWe?  TO  IKCLVOV,  satis  accipere  (Acts  xvii.  9).  If  we  add 
these  two  cases  to  the  other  and  more  certain  Latin  usages 
found  in  St.  Mark,  we  can  understand  and  perhaps  accept 
the  tradition  that  St.  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel  in  a  Latin- 
speaking  community.  Curiously  enough,  the  Roman  Church 
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retained  the  use  of  Greek  till  a  date  well  on  in  the  third 
century.     Hence  we  are  driven  to  think  rather  of  a  ( 
community  like  that  of  Carthage,  where  Greek  was  less 
used  than  Latin.     It  is  dangerous,  however,  to  follow  up 
these  speculations  beyond  the  limits  of  verified  tradition. 
What  is  certain  is  that  the  African  version  of  the  Gospels 
was  current  before  the  Greek  text  was  fixed.     It  is  possible, 
therefore,  that  the  Latin  version  may  have  affected 
text  of  St.  Mark.     Yet  the  method  we  have  followed  forbids 
us  to  see  many  variations  from  the  original  tradition. 

15.  It  may  have  seemed  that  in  praising  the  style  of  St. 
Mark,  St.  Luke  has  been  unjustly  estimated.  There  is  one 
feature,  however,  in  our  Lord's  teaching  for  which  Luke 
is  our  best  witness,  while  Mark  is  almost  silent.  I  refer 
to  the  urbanity  of  Jesus.  FRANK  GRANGER. 


"THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT."1 

WHEN  one  thinks  of  the  mass  of  writing  dealing  with  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  from  Tyndale's  "  Exposicion " 
downwards,  two  things  are  borne  in  upon  one.  The  first 
is  the  hopelessness  of  attempting  to  say  anything  on  such 
a  well-worn  theme  that  has  not  been  said  before  ;  and 
the  second  is,  that  any  paper  under  such  a  heading  cannot 
touch  upon  more  than  one  very  small  part  of  the  whole. 
In  spite,  however,  of  all  that  has  been  thought  and  said, 
one  way  of  looking  at  the  Sermon  has  perhaps  not  been 
allotted  the  weight  whi  hat,  namely,  which 

would  take  it  to  be  a  picture  of  what,  in  the  fancy  of  its 
Author,  the  true  state  or  country  should  be,  or  should  aim 
at  being.  If  this  view  of  the  matter  be  right,  then  the 
Sermon  will  fall  into  the  same  group,  among  what  has  come 

1  A  paper  read  before  the  Glaagow  University  So<  VowTeetament 
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down  to  us  of  Hebrew  thinking,  as  the  last  nine  chapters 
of  Ezekiel's  prophecy,  or  the  last  two  chapters  of  the  book 
of  Revelation,  or  the  Republic  of  Plato,  Campanella's 
City  of  the  Sun,  or  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  But 
whether  this  be  so  or  no,  it  is  clear  that  the  only  way  to 
understand  the  thoughts  and  wishes  of  Jesus  is  to  get  at 
the  true  meaning  of  His  words,  as  they  are  handed  down 
to  us  in  the  four  Gospels,  and  especially  of  those  passages 
in  the  first  and  third  Gospels  which  make  up  what  is  usually 
known  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  In  the  case  of  the 
latter,  the  second  and  fourth  Gospels  cause  little  difficulty, 
whether  we  consider  Mark  as  the  earliest  of  the  first  three, 
or,  as  used  to  be  held  and  as  will,  no  doubt,  be  held  again, 
as  made  up  out  of  the  other  two.  The  Sermon,  strictly 
speaking,  is  found  in  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  chapters 
of  Matthew,  but  verses  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  are 
found  in  Luke  vi.  20-49,  xi.  1-4,  and  9-13,  xii.  22-31,  and 
elsewhere.  In  the  present  paper  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
these  latter  passages  make  up  Luke's  report  of  the  Sermon. 
On  comparing  these  verses  in  Luke  with  the  similar  verses 
in  Matthew,  the  question  at  once  arises  :  Are  these  reports 
meant  to  give  us  word  for  word  what  Jesus  said  ;  or  are 
they  mere  free  summaries  and  renderings,  such  as  those 
of  the  interpreters  of  Nehemiah,  who  "  gave  the  sense  " 
only  (Neh.  viii.  8)  ?  If  they  are  meant  to  be  word  for 
word,  why  do  we  find  such  striking  variations  as  "  give 
good  things  to  them  that  ask  Him  "  in  Matthew  (vii.  11) 
and  "  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  Him  "  in  Luke 
(xi.  13),  or  "  Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate  "  in  Matthew 
(vii.  13),  and  "  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate  "  in 
Luke  (xiii.  24)  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  evangelists 
aimed  only  at  "  giving  the  sense,"  why  do  we  find  such 
remarkable  agreement  in  the  reports,  as,  for  instance, 
"  Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  you.  .  .  .  For  every  one  that 
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asketh  receiveth,"  and  so  on  (Matt.  vii.  7  f.,  Luke  xi.  9  f., 
and  in  many  other  places)  ? 

On  the  face  of  it,  it  is  most  natural  to  think  of  those  who 
first  set  down  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Jesus,  as  aiming 
at  giving,  and  as  believing  that  they  were  giving,  their 
readers  His  own  words ;  just  as  the  pious  Muslim  would 
travel  over  the  whole  known  world  to  gather,  wherever 
a  memory  of  them  remained,  the  very  words  of  the  founder 
of  his  faith.  But,  however  this  may  be  in  regard  to  01 
sayings  of  our  Lord,  there  is  one  passage  in  which  it  must 
hold  good.  What  is  known  as  "  the  Lord's  prayer  "  is 
of  the  nature  of  a  liturgy  or  common  prayer,  and  was  to 
serve  as  a  model  for  the  worship  of  the  followers  of  Jesus. 
It  must,  therefore,  have  been  learned  by  heart  with  even 
greater  care  than  the  rest  of  the  words  of  Jesus ;  and  as  it 
became  a  form  to  be  used  in  worship,  it  would  be  known 
to  every  one.  It  becomes,  therefore,  all  the  more  difficult 
to  account  for  the  variations  which  are  found  in  the  second 
half  of  the  prayer  as  recorded  by  Luke  and  by  Matthew 
(vi.  9  ff.,  Luke  xi.  2  ff .).  The  weightiest  of  these  variations 
(apart  from  the  doxology  which  is  added  in  Matthew)  is 
in  the  fifth  petition,  which  in  Matthew  takes  the  form  of 
"  Forgive  us  our  debts  "  (o^iK^ara),  but  in  Luke  of 
"  Forgive  us  our  sins  "  (a/ia/rn'a?).  The  reconciliation  of 
the  two  reports  is  no  doubt  to  be  sought  in  the  Aramaic 
or  Hebrew  word  chobh,  which  has  both  senses.  In  the  Old 
Testament  it  is  found  only  t wice,  the  noun  in 
xviii.  7,  "  and  hath  restored  to  the  debtor  his  pledge,"  \vi 
the  Greek  renders  it  by  ofaiXw,  and  the  verb  in  Daniel 
i.  H',  "then  shall  ye  make  me  endanger  my  head  to 
king,"  or  literally,  "  make  me  guilty  as  to  my  head."  In 
later  Hebrew  chubh  is  the  common  word  for  a  "  d< 
and  "  chayyabh  "  for  a  "  debtor  "  ;  but  in  the  Aramaic 
version  of  Onkelos,  which  is  as  near  as  we  can  get  to  the 
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vulgar  language  spoken  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Jesus, 
the  word  is  regularly  used  to  translate  the  Hebrew  words 
meaning  "to  sin."  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
word  "  debts  "  in  Matthew  and  the  word  "  sins  "  in  Luke 
are  nothing  but  alternative  renderings  of  a  common  Aramaic 
original.  The  remaining  variations  in  the  two  versions 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  may  be  similarly  accounted  for,  with 
the  exception  of  the  doxology.  After  all  it  has  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  variations  are  more  a  matter  of  words 
than  of  sense. 

Turning  now  to  the  Beatitudes,  one  is  at  once  struck  by 
the  difference  between  the  two  reports  of  the  opening  verse. 
Luke  has  "  Happy  are  the  poor  "  for  Matthew's  "  Happy 
are  the  poor  in  spirit."  It  seems  to  be  more  than  a  mere 
coincidence  that  the  Hebrew  words  'anavim,  "meek" 
or  "  poor  in  spirit,"  and  raniyim,  "  poor,"  are  constantly 
confused  with  one  another  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  one 
being  read  (kre)  when  the  other  was  written  (kthibh).  The 
alternative  is  put  in  the  margin  of  the  Revised  English 
Version.  But,  once  more,  the  discrepancy  is  largely  one 
of  language,  for,  as  the  wise  David  Kimchi  (on  Ps.  ix.  12 
[13]  etc.)  remarks,  when  commenting  on  one  of  these  pas- 
sages, the  poor  in  spirit  and  the  poor  will  always  be  more 
or  less  the  same  people. 

A  good  example  of  how  far  the  lesser  variations  in  the 
reports  of  the  four  evangelists  are  from  being  original,  is 
to  be  found  in  such  a  sentence  as  that  in  Matthew  vii.  23, 
"  Depart  from  Me,  ye  that  work  iniquity,"  answering  to 
Luke  xiii.  27.  Here  every  important  word  differs  in  the 
two  reports.  For  "  depart "  Matthew  has  aTro^w/jetre, 
Luke  aTrocrr^re  ;  for  "  ye  that  work  "  Matthew  has  the 
participle  epya&pevoi,  Luke  the  noun  epydrai  ;  for  "  ini- 
quity "  Matthew  has  avo^'iav,  Luke  aSt/a'a?*;  and  Luke 
inserts  "  all  "  before  "  workmen  of  iniquity."  But  Mat- 
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thew's  phrase  epya^o^evot  TJJV  dvo^iav  is  the  usual  rendering 
of  the  Greek  translators  of  the  familiar  Hebrew  poale  aven 
in  the  Psalms.  Sometimes,  however,  instead  of  avo^'ui,  they 
use  dSiKia,  as  in  Luke  (Ps.  Lxiv.  2,  ci.  8).  The  noun  ^pyur^ 
does  not  happen  to  be  used  in  the  Greek  version  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  but  it  is  only  a  closer  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  phrase  than  that  in  Matthew.  The  verb  dtrox^p^lv 
occurs  only  once  in  the  Old  Testament,  namely  in  Jeremiah 
xxvi.  (xlvi.)  5,  where  it  answers  to  the  Hebrew  sug,  "  to 
depart,"  generally,  "  backwards  "  ;  and  this  verb  is  also 
rendered  by  a^ia-rdvat,  in  Isaiah  lix.  13,  14,  and  elsewhere. 
As  for  Luke's  insertion  of  the  word  "  all,"  the  Greek  t 
lators  have  a  way  of  inserting  this  word  before  this  phrase, 
even  when  it  is  not  found  in  the  Hebrew  (Ps.  xxxvi.  13,  ( 
In  this,  and  in  almost  every  case,  the  variant  reports  by 
Matthew  and  Luke  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  seem  to 
be  nothing  but  alternative  Greek  renderings  of  a  common 
Hebrew  or  Aramaic  original. 

It  may  be  as  well  here  to  give  some  other  cases  in  which 
variant  Greek  renderings  in  the  Gospels  go  back  to  the  same 
Hebrew  or  Aramaic  original,  or  one  nearly  the  same  :  —  - 

In  Matthew  we  have  (v.  15)  :   "  Nor  do  men  light  a  lamp 
and  put  it  under  a  measure."     One  parallel  in  L 
has  "  into  a  secret  place  or  under  a  measure";  another 
(viii.  16)  has  "  covereth  it  with  a  vessel  or  ptitU-th  it  un<! 
bed."     Mark  (iv.  21)  seems  to  combine  two  of  these  sources 
and  reads,  "  to  put  it  under  a  measure  or  under  abed."     It 
seems  possible  to  explain  two  of  these  terms  —  the  measure 
and  the  bed  —  as  due  to  a  confusion  in  sound  bet\v. 
Hebrew  words  middah  and  mittah.     Or,  if  we  suppose  Mark 
to  bo  the  oldest  report.  th«  n  time  would  be  a  play  intended 
upon  these  two  words. 

Another  example  occurs  in  the  same  verse,   in   \\  I 
Matthew  has  "and  it  shines  for  all  who  are  in  the  house/ 
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but  Luke,  "  that  those  who  come  in  may  see  the  light."  The 
word  for  "  to  shine  "  (\d/j,7ret,v)  and  the  word  for  "  light  " 
($67709)  are  both  used  by  the  Greek  translators  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  to  render  the  Hebrew  root  nagah  (Prov.  iv.  18  ;  Isa.  ix. 
2  [1],  etc.) — a  comparatively  rare  word.  There  is  consider- 
able resemblance  also  between  the  Hebrew  words  for 
"  house  "  (beth,  or  in  its  later  contracted  [form  be)  and  for 
"  to  come  in  "  (bo),  which  might,  through  a  failure  of  either 
eye  or  ear,  be  answerable  for  the  divergence  between  the 
two  reports  in  the  rest  of  the  verse. 

Luke  xii.  58  seems  to  contain  one  or  more  plays  upon 
words,  for  the  phrase  "  lest  he  hale  thee  to  the  judge  " 
turned  back  into  Hebrew  would  run  pen  yishtoph-kha,  el- 
hash-shophet  (cf .  Dan.  xi.  10,  26),  for  the  word  used  is  tcaracrv- 
peiv  :  in  Matthew  (v.  25)  it  is  the  colourless  irapaSLSovai. 

We  find  a  colourless  expression  in  Matthew  again  in  vi.  26, 
"  Look  at  the  fowl  of  heaven,"  answering  to  Luke's  pictorial 
"Think  of  the  crows."  The  difference  is  perhaps  due  to 
confusion  between  the  ^Hebrew  or  Aramaic  (oph  and  'orebh. 
In  the  same  verse  for  Luke's  "  which  have  neither  store- 
house nor  barn,"  Matthew  has  the  less  poetical  "  which  do 
not  gather  into  barns."  Here  again  Matthew  seems  to  have 
taken  the  rare  Hebrew  word  asam  (Deut.  xxviii.  8  ;  Prov.  iii. 
10),  "  a  grain  store,"  for  the  common  verb  asaf,  "  to  gather." 

In  Luke  xi.  11, 12  (Matt.  vii.  9, 10),  which  speaks  of  a  father 
giving  his  son  a  stone  instead  of  bread,  and  a  serpent  for  a 
fish,  one  expects  not  only  some  likeness  between  the  mem- 
bers of  each  pair,  but  a  similarity  in  the  sound  of  the  names. 
None,  however,  is  apparently  to  be  found,  unless  it  be  that 
the  word  apros  (a  wheaten  loaf)  is  sometimes  used  in  con- 
nexion with  the  unleavened  cakes  (matstsah),  and  \iQo$  is 
used  of  the  standing  pillar  (matstsevah).  The  verse  of  the 
egg  and  the  scorpion  is  peculiar  to  Luke.  He  would  use 
scorpions  in  his  practice  as  a  physician. 
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Frequently,  when  Matthew  and  Luke  vary  in  some  detail 
which  does  not  affect  the  sense,  the  phrase  used  by  Matthew 
is  better  Hebrew,  and  that  used  by  Luke  better  Greek. 
Thus  Matthew's  "fowls  of  heaven"  (vi.  26),  "lilies  of  the 
field  "  (vi.  28),  "  grass  of  the  field  "  (vi.  30),  are  specifically 
Hebrew,  as  contrasted  with  Luke's  "  crows "  (xii  24), 
"lilies"  (xii.  27),  "grass  in  the  field"  (xii.  28);  though 
the  last  phrase  brings  Matthew  on  to  the  rocks,  as  we  1 
to  take  the  following  ai^epov  ovra  in  the  sense  of  "  which 
to-day  is,"  instead  of  "is  in  the  field." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  phrase  "  kingdom  of  heaven  " 
is  used  only  by  Matthew,  the  others  using,  as  Matthew  him- 
self does,  the  alternative  "  Kingdom  of  God."  The  answer 
to  this  riddle  lies  in  the  use  in  post-Biblical  Hebrew  of 
"  Heaven  "  for  "  God."  Thus  in  the  Mishna  tractate  usually 
known  as  "  The  Sayings  of  the  Fathers,"  the  saying  ascribed 
to  Antigonus  of  Socho,  who  probably  lived  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  is  "  Be  not  like  slaves  who  serve  their  master  with  a 
view  to  a  reward,  but  be  like  slaves  who[serve  their  master 
not  with  a  view  to  a  reward,  and  let  the  fear  of  heaven  be 
upon  you."  This  use  of  the  word  continued  down  to 
middle  ages,  and  continues  still,  just  as  with  us.  Matthew, 
as  usual,  sticks  close  to  the  Hebrew  idiom. 

In  support  of  the  belief  of  Beza  (d.  1605)  and  Cocc< 
(which  is  not  held  by  Dalman)  thai  u  "  son  of  m 

was  used  in  Aramaic  instead  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first 
person,  we  have  in  Luke  vi.  22  "  for  the  sake  of  the  son  of 
man,"  hut  in  .Matthew  (v.   11)  "for  the  sake  of  Me."     The 
usage  is  doubtful,  and  we  should  have  expected  Matt1 
to  preserve  the  Aramaic  form.     Cf.  Matthew  viii.  20, 

Hebrew  has  i.  y  verbs,  and  so  th«  feet 

tense  must  often  be  iay,"  "  can,"  or  "  must  " 

as  well  as  by  "  shall  "  and    '  will,"  "  used  to,"  and  so  forth. 
This  no  doubt  explains  those  cases  in  which  we  have,  for 
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example,  "  Or  how  wilt  thou  say  (eptt?)  to  thy  brother  " 
in  Matthew  (vii.  4),  and  in  Luke  (vi.  42)  "  how  canst  thou 
say  "  (SvvavaL  \eyeiv).  Both  are  equally  allowable  trans- 
lations of  a  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  imperfect ;  and  in  point  of 
fact  the  Greek  translators  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  frequently 
insert  the  word  "  can  "  ;  for  example,  in  Job  vii.  20,  "  What 
shaU  I  be  able  to  do  ?  "  for  "  What  shall  I  do  ?  "  of  the 
English  version.  Similarly  x.  15,  xxxv.  6  (5). 

In  Matthew  vi.  24  "  no  man  (oucW?)  can  serve  two 
masters,"  etc.,  we  have  an  instance  of  a  passage  which 
agrees  word  for  word  and  letter  for  letter  with  the  corre- 
sponding passage  in  Luke  (xvi.  13),  except  for  the  fact  that 
Luke  inserts  the  word  olfcer^  (domestic)  after  ou£a?. 

The  insertion  is  not  explicable  from  the  Greek,  but  the 
reason  for  it,  or  for  its  omission,  if  genuine,  in  Matthew,  is 
self-evident  from  the  Hebrew  which  would  run  "Qy  "O^  tib. 

There  are  one  or  two  phrases  used  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  which  are  taken  from  the  Hebrew  Bible,  but  which 
have  not  perhaps  been  noticed.  In  Luke  vi.  48,  "  and 
when  the  flood  arose  "  (TrXrjfipvpas  Se  ^evo/jLev^)  comes 
from  Job  xl.  18  (23) ;  in  Luke  vi.  45  "  out  of  the  abundance 
of  the  heart  his  mouth  speaks  "  is  from  Eccelesiastes  ii.  15, 
6  a<f)pa)v  eK  'jrepio-crev^aro^  \a\el — perhaps  a  unique  citation 
in  the  New  Testament :  the  "  mote  "  which  is  in  the  brother's 
eye  (TO  tcdpfas)  is  the  word  used  for  the  leaf  with  which 
the  dove  returned  to  the  ark  (Gen.  viii.  11) ;  the  phrase 
"  children  of  the  Highest,"  used  in  Luke  vi.  35,  comes  from 
Psalm  Ixxxii.  (Greek  Ixxxi.)  6 ;  the  "  smiting  upon  the 
cheek  "  mentioned  in  -Matthew  v.  39  (ocrrt?  ae  pairicrei  eVl 
Trjv  Segtdv  aov  cna^ova)  is  perhaps  not  to  be  taken  literally. 
David  Kimchi,  conmenting  on  Psalm  iii.  7  (Hebrew  8), 
remarks  that  a  blow  on  the  cheek  is  the  most  insulting  kind 
of  blow — "  the  blow  of  contempt."  In  any  case  there  seems 
to  be  a  reference  to  Hosea  xi.  4,  where  the  Greek  text  uses 
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the  same  terms  :     "I  will  be  to  them  as  one  that  giveth  a 
box  upon  their  cheeks." 

Plays  upon  words  are  a  feature  of  Hebrew  as  of  other 
early  literatures,  and  in  Hebrew  there  is  as  little  objection 
to  using  the  same  word  over  again  as  in  English.  A  number 
of  plays  upon  words  in  what  would  be  the  Aramaic  original 
of  the  Gospels  are  given  by  Mrs.  Lewis.1  Other  possible 
examples  are  the  following.  In  Luke  vi.  40  (Matt.  x. 
"  The  disciple  is  not  above  his  master,"  the  words  for 
"  disciple  "  and  "  master  "  would  probably  be  different 
parts  of  the  same  root  (cf.  Prov.  ii.  17).  In  Matthew  vii.  27, 
the  rivers  and  winds  "  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell, 
and  great  was  the  fall  of  it,"  the  words  for  "  beat  upon  " 
and  "  fall  "  would  probably  be  from  the  same  root  (nagaf). 
In  Luke  xii.  58,  59  (answering  to  Matt.  v.  25)  "  when  thou 
goest  with  thine  adversary  .  .  .  give  diligence  that  thou 
mayest  be  delivered  from  him,"  "  goest  "  and  "  be  delivered" 
were  possibly  the  same  word  in  the  Aramaic  original  (namely 
halakh  ;  cf.  Exod.  xiv.  21,  1  Kings  xxii.  1).  The  suggest 
made  at  the  beginning  that  the  Sermon  is  an  outline  sketch 
of  an  ideal  republic  is  perhaps  borne  out  by  the  passages 
referring  to  trade  and  commerce.  In  Luke  vi.  30,  "  Of 
him  that  taketh  thy  things  ask  them  not  again,"  the  \ 
"  to  ask  again  "  (a-jraL-relv)  is  used  to  render  the  Hebrew 
word  nagas  in  Deuteronomy  xv.  2,  3.  When  the  sev< 
year  of  release  came  round  the  Israelite  creditor  was  for- 
bidden to  exact  his  claims  from  his  CeOow-Iflteelifte  <>r  from  a 
proselyte.  The  word  is  a  technical  legal  or  commercial 
term.  Cf.  Isaiah  ix.  4  (3),  xiv.  4 ;  also  Nehemiah  v.  7, 
where  the  Hebrew  word  is  nasha,  "  to  be  a  cr«lr 
however,  is  one  of  those  words  of  common  life  on  which 
light  is  best  sought  in  the  papyri.1  These  show  thai 

1  "  A  Translation  of  the  Four  Gospels  from  the  Syriac  of  tho  Sinai  tic 

Palimpsest." 

*  See  The    Vocabulary  from    the 
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verb  means  to  demand  payment  of  taxes  or  other  debts. 
Similarly  in  v.  34,  "If  ye  lend  to  them  of  whom  ye  hope  to 
receive  back,  what  thank  have  ye  ?  "  "  Lend,"  Savei&w, 
answers  to  the  Hebrew  lava,  to  lend  as  a  commercial 
transaction  (Deut.  xxviii.  12,  44  ;  Neh.  v.  4,  etc.),  or  to 
abhat,  to  give  on  pledge  (Deut.  xv.  6,  8).  For  the  uses  of 
aTro\a[jLpav(-iv,  "  to  receive  back,"  see  the  Vocabulary  cited 
just  above.  In  the  ideal  republic,  then,  debts  are  not 
collected  when  they  fall  due  :  there  is  one  continuous 
seventh  year  of  release.  In  other  words,  the  commercial 
and  business  relations  of  men  are  to  be  the  same  as  the 
relations  of  personal  friendship. 

Luke  is  generally  considered  to  be  more  material,  and 
Matthew  more  spiritual.  This  comes  out  especially  in  the 
beatitudes,  in  which  for  Luke's  "  poor,"  "  hunger,"  Matthew 
has  "poor  in  spirit"  and  "hunger  after  righteousness." 
But  the  rule  does  not  always  hold  good.  In  regard  to  alms- 
giving the  difference  between  the  two  evangelists  is  that 
whereas  Luke  enjoins  the  giving  of  alms  (xi.  41,  xii.  33), 
in  Matthew  it  is  taken  for  granted  and  only  the  method 
of  giving  dealt  with  (vi.  1,  2,  4).  It  is  possible  that  the 
fifth  beatitude,  "  Blessed  are  the  merciful,"  patcdpioi  ol 
e\€r)nov€<;'  on  avrol  eXeriOrjaovrai,  should  be  rendered, 
"  Blessed  are  they  who  give  alms,  for  they  shall  be  given 
alms.  '  '  Even  interpreted  literally,  there  is  no  more  objection 
to  this  than  to  "  Give  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you  "  (Luke 
vi.  38).  There  is  no  special  word  for  "  alms  "  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  but  to  the  Pharisees  almsgiving  came  to  form  such  a 
large  part  of  religion  that  the  Hebrew  word  for  "  righteous- 
ness "  came  to  be  used  for  "  almsgiving."  Already  the  LXX 
knew  to  render  tsedhaka  by  eXerj^ovvvij.  In  the  phrase  in 


papyri  and  other  non-literary    sources,  by  J.    H.  Moulton  and    George 

Milligan,    sub  roc.  This  work  was  reviewed  in  THE  EXPOSITOR  for  February 
1915. 
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Matthew  v.  20,  "  Except  your  righteousness  exceed  that 
of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,"  the  word  "  righteousness," 
SiKaioffvi-rj,  goes  back  to  a  Hebrew  tsedhaka,  or  its  Aramaic 
equivalent,  and  the  question  is  whether  we  should  render 
it  by  "  righteousness  "  or  by  "  almsgiving."  Either  1 
lation  is  quite  legitimate,  and  the  decision  must  rest  upon 
the  answer  to  the  question,  which  is  Jesus  more  likely  to 
have  meant  ?  When  we  think  of  the  large  place  which 
poverty  holds  in  the  ideal  of  Jesus,  the  latter  is  perhaps 
the  more  likely  to  have  been  meant. 

But  while  there  are  many  variations  in  the  Gospels,  and 
especially  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  appear  to  be 
nothing  more  than  alternative  and  equally  good  renderings 
of  an  Aramaic  original,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there 
are  many  which  cannot  be  so  explained.  Matthew  concludes 
the  first  part  of  the  Sermon  with  "  Be  ye  therefore  per- 
fect as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect."  For  perfect, 
reXeioi,  Luke  has  merciful,  otxripfjUH*?.  There  is  no  Aramaic 
word  which  answers  to  both  of  these.  The  difference 
must  be  due  to  failure  of  memory  or  some  other  cause. 
For  Matthew's  "  Take  no  thought,  saying,  What  shall  we 
eat,  or,  What  shall  we  drink,  or,  Wherewithal  shall  we  be 
clothed,"  Luke  has  "  And  seek  not  ye  what  ye  shall  eat  or 
what  ye  shall  drink,  ?ieither  be  ye  of  doubtful  mind."  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  possible  to  reduce  the  two  concluding 
clauses  to  a  common  Aramaic  source.  The  phrase  used 
by  Luke  —  teal  firj  /jLereaypiQaOe  —  appears  to  be  the  more,  and 
that  of  Matthew  —  ^  ri  TrepipaXvpeQa  —  the  less  o  It 

is,  however,  just  possible  that  the  variation  is  due  to  a 
confusion  between  kasa,  to  which  7r€pi@u\\civ  regularly 
corresponds,  and  nasa,  which  is  sometimes  translated  by 


When  one  COP  -hat    store  the   pious  oriental  sets 

upon  the  possession  of  the  very  words  of  the  founder  of  his 
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faith,  it  seems  certain  that  the  authors  of  the  four  Gospels 
believed  they  were  reporting  the  exact  words  of  Jesus  ; 
and  when  we  remember  how  everything  that  is  in  writing  is 
also  usually  committed  to  memory,  the  presumption  is 
that  in  the  four  Gospels  we  do  have  to  a  very  large  extent 
His  very  words.  It  becomes  necessary,  then,  to  account 
for  the  many  variations  which  appear  in  the  duplicate  reports. 
In  the  process  of  translating  these  narratives  and  speeches 
back  into  Hebrew  or  Aramaic — for  the  difference  between 
them  is  not  very  great — many  of  these  variations  disappear. 
In  this  paper  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  Jesus 
delivered  His  message  in  the  language  most  familiar  to  the 
common  people  of  His  day,  as  well  as  to  the  religious  and 
patriotic  party. 

If  it  be  asked  whether  this  Aramaic  source  was  written  or 
oral,  the  answer  must  be  that  it  was  probably  both.  At 
the  death  of  Mohammed  his  utterances  were  found  written 
down  upon  palm  leaves  and  sheep  bones  as  well  as  in  the 
breasts  of  men,  and  we  may  be  very  sure  that  after  the 
death  of  Jesus  His  disciples  would  lose  no  time  in  committing 
His  words  to  writing  in  the  language  in  which  they  were 
uttered  ;  and  if  committed  to  writing  they  would  also  be 
committed  to  memory. 

It  is  often  noted  that  the  oldest  sources  for  the  life  of 
Jesus  are  to  be  found  not  in  the  Gospels  but  in  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul.  But  if  it  is  found  that  the  varying  reports  of 
the  Gospel  represent  a  common  Aramaic  source,  such  a 
source  would  become  our  oldest  authority — older  than  the 
Epistles. 

T.  H.  WEIB. 
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ACTS  XXVII. 
A  NEW  TRANSLATION. 

1  WHEN  it  was  decided  that  we  should  sail  f  for  Italy,  Paul, 
along  with  some  other  prisoners,  was  put  under  the  charge 
of  a  centurion — his  name  was  Julius — of  the  Augustan 
Cohort. 

*  So,  going  on  board  a  ship  belonging  to  Adramyttium, 
bound  for  the  ports  along  the  coast  of  Asia,J  we  put  to  sea. 
We  had  with  us  Aristarchus  the  ||  Macedonian,  of  Thessa- 
lonica.  3  The  next  day  we  put  in  at  Sidon,  and  Julius 
treated  Paul  with  consideration,  allowing  him  to  \ 
friends  and  receive  their  attentions. 

4  Putting  to  sea  again  we  made  a  course  to  leeward  of 
Cyprus, §  in  consequence  of  unfavourable  winds. ^[     6  Then, 


*  The  Translator  has  made  a  close  study  of  this  voyage  from  the  nautical 
point  of  view.    In  the  final  revision  of  his  rendering  he  has  had  the  advantage 
of  consulting  a  retired  Naval  officer,  Commander  Ber!  <  r.  Deane, 
who  had  had  the  experience — so  rapid  has  been  the  evolution  of  the  Navy — 
of  following  St.  Paul's  track,  for  a  portion  at  least  of   the  voyage,  tinder 
sail.     The  admirable  monograph  of  "Smith  of  Jordanhill,"  ami 

of  Admiral  Penrose,  so  far  as  made  available  by  Conybearo  and  Howson, 
have  of  course  been  freely  used. 

f  On  the  grammar  of  fxplBi}  rov  oiroarXeZv ,  see  Wincr-Moulton  xliv.  (p.  410), 
and  J.  H.  Moulton,   J'roletjomenn,   216  f. 

*  Th'»  1'rovinr-p  of  A-ia,  according  to  Luke's  regular  usage. 

II  The  grammar  admits  of  either  "  a  "  or  "  the,"  but  Aristarchus  was  a 
well-known  Christian   and   lias   I..  «>nod   in 

29,  xx.  4)  ;  rf.  Col.  iv.    10,  I'ilmi.  I  '.ppnrvntly  abrupt  r 

him  is  probably  intended  to  explain  who  tl 

domination  of  the  ship,  as  the  A.V.  rend  cets. 

§  This  must  mean  to  the  N.  of  Cyprus,  as  it  is  implied  that  it  wa 
>urse.     See  next  note. 

^  The  prevn  summer  in  the  Levant  are  northwest 

which  would  be  directly  contrary  on  a  straight  course  f 
Near  the  coast  of  Asia  M  •  is  a  chance  of  favoura(> 

and  there  is  also  a  current  which  seta  westward. 
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having  run  across  the  gulf  *  between  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia, 
we  arrived  at  Myra  in  Lycia. 

6  And  the  centurion  finding  there  an  Alexandrian  ship 
sailing  for  Italy,  put  us  on  board.  7  After  working  slowly 
to  windward  f  for  many  days  and  with  difficulty  drawing 
abreast  of  Cnidus,  finding  that  the  wind  would  not  permit 
us  to  hold  our  course  further  J  we  ran  down  to  the  leeward 
of  Crete,  rounding  Cape  Salmone,  8and,  beating  up  with 
difficulty  along  the  coast,  we  reached  a  place  called  Fair 
Havens,  not  far  from  which  was  the  town  of  Lasaea. 

9  When  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed  and  navigation 
had  now  become  hazardous  because  even  the  Fast  was  now 
over,  10Paul  offered  a  suggestion  saying,  "Friends,  I  judge 
that  our  voyage  (if  we  continue  it)  will  be  attended  by 
violent  weather  and  much  loss  not  only  in  respect  of  the 
ship  and  cargo,  but  of  our  lives  also."  n  But  the  centurion 
gave  more  weight  to  the  opinions  of  the  ship-master  and 

*  The  dLair\eij<ravTes  probably  implies  that  at  this  point  a  favourable 
shift  of  wind  enabled  them  to  make  a  straight  course  across  a  stretch  of 
open  water  (wtXayos)  instead  of  hugging  the  shores  of  the  bight. 

f  Lit.  having  "  slow -sailed  "  (not  "  sailed  slowly  "  ).  A  compound  of  this 
kind  is  apt  to  have  a  more  technical  sense  than  the  words  of  which  it  is 
composed  used  separately,  and  to  "  slow-sail "  (/3pa5v7rXoew)  can  hardly 
mean  anything  else  than  to  work  to  windward  by  tacking.  Experts  esti- 
mate that  a  ship  such  as  St.  Paul's  could  not  sail  nearer  the  wind  than 
about  seven  points  (eight  points  being  a  right  angle). 

{  We  have  seen  that  the  wind  was  probably  about  N.W.  during  most 
of  this  coasting  voyage.  The  further  course  would  still  be  west,  or  a  little 
to  the  south  of  west.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  wind 
backed  much  further  to  the  westward,  for  the  general  conditions  now 
became  more  unfavourable.  For  a  ship  like  St.  Paul's  the  most  favourable 
conditions  for  working  to  windward  are  a  rather  strong  wind  with  a  fairly 
smooth  sea  ;  conditions  realised  when  under  the  partial  shelter  of  the 
land  with  a  strong  wind  blowing.  At  this  point  they  lost  the  shelter  of 
the  coast,  and,  with  the  consequently  rougher  sea,  could  probably  not 
stand  near  enough  the  wind  to  make  appreciable  headway  on  either  tack. 
That  the  wind  had  not  changed  much  is  shown  (unless,  of  course,  as  is 
possible,  it  changed  again  !)  by  the  fact  that  when  they  gained  the  shelter 
of  Crete  they  were  again  able  to  work  to  the  westward.  One  gets  the 
impression,  too,  that  the  run  down  to  Crete  was  easy,  as  it  would  be  with  a 
N.W.  wind,  a  point  abaft  the  beam. 
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the  super-cargo  than  to  what  Paul  said.  12  Moreover,  as 
the  harbour  was  ill-adapted  for  wintering  in,  the  majority 
were  in  favour  of  putting  to  sea,  in  the  hope  of  reaching 
Phenice,  to  winter  there — a  harbour  of  Crete  which  looks* 
north-east  and  south-east.  13  So  when  a  moderate  south  wind 
sprung  up,  thinking  they  could  make  sure  of  attaining  their 
purpose,  they  set  sail,  and  coasted  along  the  shores  of  Ci 
close  in.  14  Before  long,  however,  there  struck  down  upon 
them  from  the  land  a  hurricane  wind  known  as  Euraquilo. 
15  The  vessel  was  swept  out  of  her  course  and  unable  to 
stand  up  to  the  wind,  so  we  let  her  fall  off  f  and  drove  before 
it.  18  And  running  under  the  lee  of  an  island  named  Cauda 
we  with  great  difficulty  {  got  the  boat  alongside  ;  17  and 
after  we  had  hauled  it  on  board  we  frapped||  the  ship  with 
supporting  cables.  And  fearing  to  be  cast  upon  the  Syrtis 
quicksands  they  shortened  sail  §  and  [lying  to]  drii 
18  But,  making  very  heavy  weather  of  it,  the  next  day  t 
began  to  jettison  cargo.  19  And  the  following  day  ^ 

*  Taking  Kara  as  "  down  along  "  (the  south -west  and  nort  nds). 

So  Alford  and  Smith  independently.    Conybeare  and  Howson  arrive  at 
the  same  result  by  supposing  that  the  sailor  speaks  of  a  harbour  as  looking 
the  way  he  looks  when  entering  it.     Lutro,  the  probable  site  of 
does  face  N.E.  andS.E.,and  in  spite  of  this  wide  exposure  is  considered  a 
safe  harbour. 

•f  eTi3ofT«,  surrendering  the   ship  (to   the  wind).      As  sin    nad  hitherto 

been  trying  to  work  to  windward  this  involved  letting  her  "  fall  off,"  i.e. 

ceasing  to  away 

it.     The  wind,  which  d:  >  Cauda  and  threatened 

to  drive  1  \vrtis,  must  have  been  about 

J    I  would  be  to  get  it  alongside  without  ita  being  stove 

in  against  the  ship. 

||  This  opera  t  i  consists  in  passing  a  cable  ton 

times  and  it   taut,  has  been  practised  in  compar  dern 

times.     The  object  is  toease  the  strain  and  prevent  the  timbers  "  working  " 
and  the  seams  open 

§  1  i.  who  seems  very  sound  from  the  na 

"  Lowering  the  gear  "  does  not  necessarily  rnoai 
to  bare  poles  as  the  A.V.  rendering  suggests. 

K  It  seems  almost  necessary  to  read  the  first  person  here.  What  ait6x«pe» 
means  wir  i  person  I  do  n- •  lit  themselves 

for  the  sea  to  do  it  for  the; 
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threw  overboard  the  spare  gear  of  the  vessel  with  our  own 
hands.  20  And  when  neither  sun  nor  stars  had  been  visible 
for  many  days,  and  the  storm  continued  unabated,  all 
hope  of  being  saved  was  now  *  slipping  away  from  us. 
21  And  after  we  had  been  a  long  time  without  a  meal  f  Paul 
rose  up  to  speak  J  and  addressed  them  thus  :  "  You  would 
have  done  well,  friends,  to  have  listened  to  me  and  not  sailed 
from  Crete,  and  then  you  would  have  avoided  this  violent 
storm  and  the  loss  it  will  cause  you.  22  And  now  (in  the 
present  perils)  ||  my  counsel  to  you  is  to  keep  up  heart,  for 
there  will  be  no  loss  of  life  among  you  whatever,  but  loss 
only  of  the  ship.  23  For  there  stood  by  me  last  night,  from  § 
the  God  to  whom  I  belong  and  whom  I  worship,  an  angel 
who  said  to  me,24  '  Paul,  have  no  fear ;  it  is  needful  for  thee 
to  appear  before  Caesar  :  and  behold,  God  has  given  thee 
for  a  boon  (the  lives  of)  all  thy  shipmates.'  25  Therefore 
keep  up  your  hearts,  my  friends,  for  I  believe  that  it  will 
be  as  God  has  told  me.  26  We  shall  certainly  be  cast  upon 
some  island." 

27  And  when  the  fourteenth  night  of  our  tossing  about  in 
Adria  had  come,^f  the  sailors  judged  that  we  were  nearing 
land.  2  8  And  sounding,  they  got  twenty  fathoms,  and 
waiting  a  little  and  sounding  again  they  got  fifteen 
fathoms  ;  29  and  fearing  that  we  might  be  cast  upon  rocks, 

*  Slipping — suggested  by  the  imperf. 

t  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  absolute  fasting  from  religious  motives. 
The  mere  difficulty  of  preparing  food,  and  the  water-damaged  condition 
of  what  there  was,  would  cause  "  considerable  abstinence." 

{  This  passage  shows  what  a  conventional  phrase  "  standing  up  in  the 
midst  "  is,  meaning  no  more  than  "  began  to  speak  publicly." 

||  Suggested  by  ravvv.  He  has  given  advice  once  before,  he  now,  in 
present  circumstances,  gives  advice  again. 

§  The  "from  "  is  justified,  not  by  the  genitive  in  itself,  which  is  doubtless 
a  real  possessive,  but  by  the  emphatic  position  of  TOV  deov,  which  is  rather 
obscured  by  rendering  "  an  angel  of  God,"  etc. 

^  There  is  no  difficulty  about  Adria  including  the  sea  south  of  Italy. 
Pausanias  speaks  of  the  straits  of  Messina  as  connecting  the  Tyrrhene  with 
the  Adriatic  sea. 
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they  dropped  four  anchors  from  the  stern,  and  prayed  for 
daylight.  "  But  when  the  sailors  made  an  attempt  to 
abandon  the  ship  and  had  lowered  the  boat,  on  the  pretext  of 
carrying  out  anchors  from  the  bow,  31  Paul  said  to  the 
centurion  and  the  soldiers,  "Unless  these  men  stay  by  t lie 
ship,  you  have  no  chance  of  escape."  82  Then  the  soldiers 
cut  the  falls  *  of  the  boat  and  set  her  adrift.  M  In  the 
interval  before  daylight,  Paul  urged  them  all  to  take  some 
food,  saying,  "  This  is  now  the  fourteenth  day  that  in  your 
anxiety  you  have  gone  fasting,  taking  nothing  to  sustain 
you, |  **  and  therefore  I  urge  you  to  take  food,  for  this  will 
conduce  to  your  safety.  For  not  a  hair  of  your  heads  shall 
perish."  M  Having  spoken  thus  and  taken  a  loaf  into  his 
hands,  he  gave  thanks  to  God  in  the  presence  of  then 
and  broke  it  and  began  to  eat.  38  And  they  were  all  che( 
and  took  some  food  themselves.  37  We  were  in  all  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  souls  on  board.  MAnd  when  they 
had  taken  a  good  meal  they  lightened  the  ship  by  throwing 
out  the  wheat  into  the  sea.  w  When  day  came,  they  did 
not  recognise  the  land,  but  they  made  out  a  bay  with  a  strand, 
on  which  they  made  up  their  minds,  if  possible,  to  beach  the 
ship.  *°And,  cutting  (the  cables),  they  left  the  anchors 
in  the  sea,  at  the  same  time  unlashing  J  the  steering  padd 


*  The  ropes  by  which  the  boat  is  lowered. 

f  See  note  on  v.   L'l. 

J  The  A.V.  here  obscures  the  meaning.     By  "  loosin- 

the  English  reader  would  naturally  understand  that  they  abandoned  all 
effort  to  control  the  vessel,  leaving  the  "  rudder  "  hanging  loose,  so  to  speak. 
The  very  opposite  is  the  case.  The  long  steering-oars,  v  ,  -eted 

igh  port-holes  on  each  side  of  the  ship  at  the  stern,  v.  mled 

in-board  when  anchored,  to  prevent  fouling  the  cables  or  dashing  against 
the  sides.  Nov.  >out  to  get  under  wayt  the  lashings,  by 

•leering  oars  were  secured  in-boai  be  cast  ot:  .Id  be 

ugh  the  port-holes.     Luke's  "  at  the  sa: 

accurate  touch,  for  this  operation  had  to  be  done  at  the  earliest  p< 
moment,  to  secure  control  of  the  vess<  '  ;  <>t  be  do: 

th»  cables  were  out,  on  account  of  the  risk  of  fouling  them. 
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and  hoisting  the  foresail  to  the  wind  they  were  making  * 
or  the  beach,  41  but  chancing  on  a  sand-spit  f  they  ran  the 
vessel  upon  it,  and  the  bow,  having  taken  the  ground  heavily, 
became  immovably  fixed,  while  the  stern  began  to  break 
up  under  the  battering  of  the  waves.  42  The  soldiers  had  a 
mind  to  kill  the  prisoners,  lest  any  of  them  should  jump 
overboard  and  so  escape.  43  But  the  centurion,  desiring  to 
save  Paul's  life,  put  a  stop  to  this  project,  and  gave  orders 
that  those  who  could  swim  should  throw  themselves  first 
into  the  sea  and  make  for  shore,  M  and  the  rest,  either  on 
planks  or  some  of  the  wreckage  from  the  ship.  And  in  this 
way  they  all  got  safely  to  shore. 

W.  MONTGOMERY. 


JUDAS  MACCABAEUS  AND  PRAYERS  FOR  THE 

DEAD. 

THE  name  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  is  associated  with  prayers 
for  the  dead  in  a  single  passage  in  the  Second  Book  of 
Maccabees  (2  Mace.  xii.  39-44).  In  order  to  examine  the 
passage  it  will  be  necessary  to  quote  it  in  full. 

2  MACCABEES  xii.  39-44. 

39.  On  the  day  following  the  troops  of  Judas,  with  no  loss 
of  time,  came  to  take  up  the  bodies  of  them  that  had  fallen 
and  to  bring  them  back  to  be  with  their  kinsmen  in  the 
sepulchres  of  then'  fathers.  40.  But  under  the  garments  of 
each  of  the  dead  they  found  amulets  of  the  idols  of  Jamnia 

*  This  is  the  natural  sense  of  the  imperf.,  followed  by  the  antithetic  dt 
and  the  aorist,  as  Page  notes. 

f  The  TO'TTOS  SidaXncrffos  "  place  of  two  seas  "  can,  according  to  Greek 
usage,  mean  either  a  strait  or  an  isthmus.  A  passage  in  which  such  places 
are  described  as  a  danger  to  navigation  suggests  that  the  latter  usage  may 
have  been  extended  to  include  spits  of  land,  with  their  extensions  below 
the  water,  viz.,  banks.  The  A. V.  rendering  "a  place  where  two  seas  met" 
suggests  a  spot  rendered  dangerous  by  the  meeting  of  currents,  and  (eo 
understood)  is  not  justified  by  the  Greek. 
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which  the  law  forbids  the  Jews  to  have  aught  to  do  with  : 
and  it  became  clear  to  all  that  it  was  for  this  cause  that 
they  had  fallen.  41.  All  therefore,  blessing  the  judgments 
of  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  who  maketh  manifest  the 
things  that  are  hid,  42.  betook  themselves  unto  supplication, 
beseeching  that  the  sin  committed  might  be  wholly  blotted  out. 
And  the  noble  Judas  exhorted  the  multitude  to  keep  them- 
selves from  sin  forsomuch  as  they  had  seen  before  their 
eyes  what  things  had  come  to  pass  because  of  the  sin  of 
them  that  had  fallen. 

43.  And  when  he  had  made  a  collection  man  by  man 
to  the  sum  of  two  thousand  drachmas  of  silver,  he 
unto  Jerusalem  to  offer  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  doing  therein  right 
well  and  honourably,  in  that  he  took  thought  for  a  resurrection. 
44.  For  if  he  were  not  expecting  that  they  that  had  fallen 
would  rise  again,  it  were  superfluous  and  idle  to  pray  for 
the  dead.  (And  if  he  did  it  having  regard  to  an  honourable 
and  appropriate  memorial  of  gratitude  for  them  that  fall 
asleep  in  godliness,  holy  and  godly  was  the  thought. )  Where- 
fore he  made  propitiation  for  them  that  had  died,  that  they 
might  be  released  from  their  sin. 

In  considering  this  passage,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  2  Maccabees  is  the  work  of  a  Pharisee  who,  as  he  himself 
tells  us,  "assayed  to  abridge  in  one  work  the  live  books 
of  Jason  of  Gyrene  (2  Mace.  ii.  23).  As  the  Pharisaic  epitomist 
was  himself  in  all  probability  an  Alexandrian  l  2  Macca- 
bees must  be  regarded  as  a  thoroughly  Egyptian  book. 

The  passage  before  us  reads  quite  smoothly  till  we  come 

to  verse  44,  and  then  we  get  a  surprising  commen1 

if  he  were  not  <  Ig  that   tin -y  that  had  fallen  would 

rise  again,  it  were  superfluous  and  idle  to  pray  for  the  dead. 

i  if  he  did  it  hdving  regard  to  an  honourable  and  appro- 

1  See  Dr.  Moffatt  in  Dr.  Charles  a  and   Pieudepigm, 

i.  p.   128. 
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priate  memorial  of  gratitude  for  them  that  fall  asleep  in 
godliness,  holy  and  godly  was  the  thought.)"  The  epito- 
mist  is  evidently  uneasy  with  regard  to  the  account  of  Judas' 
doings  which  he  found  in  his  source.  He  is  uncertain  how 
far  he  can  approve  prayers  and  sacrifice  for  the  dead,  but 
he  takes  refuge  in  the  thought  that  at  least  they  prove 
that  Judas  believed  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  More- 
over if  Judas  meant  his  sacrifice  to  be  a  kind  of  "  memorial 
of  gratitude  "  l  —  as  no  doubt  he  did  —  that  was  a  holy  and 
godly  thought.  And  so  the  epitomist  overcomes  his  hesi- 
tation and  follows  his  source  closely.  It  would  seem  that 
with  o6ev  he  resumes  what  must  be  practically  a  quotation 
from  the  older  writer.  Thus  we  may  with  confidence  attri- 
bute verses  39-44,  with  the  exception  of  two  sentences  in 
v.  44  (44  a  and  b,  "  For  if  he  were  not  expecting  .  .  .  holy 
and  godly  was  the  thought  "),  to  Jason  of  Gyrene. 

But  we  may  submit  these  verses  (w.  39-43,  together  with 
the  last  clause  of  v.  44,  to  a  further  analysis.  We 
observe  that  the  narrative  merges  into  commentary  in  the 
last  clause  of  v.  43,  "  doing  therein  right  well  and  honourably 
in  that  he  took  thought  for  a  resurrection.  Wherefore  he 
made  propitiation  for  them  that  had  died  that  they  might 
be  released  from  their  sin  !  "  (44c). 

The  historical  information  Jason  has  to  give  us,  that  is  to 
say,  stops  with  the  sentence  "  he  sent  unto  Jerusalem  to 
offer  a  sacrifice  for  sin."  Thus  the  events  which  are  recorded, 
apart  from  Jason's  own  interpretation  of  them,  appear  to 
be  three  : 

(1)  All  having  found  out  the  sin  of  their  dead  brethren 
betook  themselves  unto  supplication,  agicocravres  TO  76701/09 


1  "  Of  them  that  fall  asleep  in  godliness,"  an  expression  which  obviously 
did  not  apply  to  the  case  in  point  —  to  such  an  expedient  was  the  epitomist 
driven  in  order  to  justify  the  action  of  his  hero  Judas  ! 
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(2)  Judas  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  exhort  the 
multitude  "  to  keep  themselves  from  sin,  forsomuch  as  they 
had  S3en  before  their  eyes  what  things  had  come  to  pass 
because  of  the  sin  of  them  that  had  fallen." 

(3)  Judas  having  made    a  collection    of  two  thousand 
drachmas    a-Treo-retXev     et?     'l€poao\v/jLa     irpoaayayelv     irepl 
apaprias  OvvLav. 

Judas'  exhortation  suggests  that  his  chief  concern  was 
with  the  survivors  of  his  army  rather  than  with  the  dead. 
What  then  is  the  motive  of  the  prayers  and  the  sacrifice  ? 

It  is  clear  that  the  sacrifice  took  the  form  of  a  sin-offering 


Now  a  sin-offering  was  appropriate  under  two  circum- 
stances and  two  only.1 

(1)  For  religious  purifications,  e.g.,  after  contact  with  a 
dead  body. 

(2)  For  ignorant  or  inadvertent  transgressions. 
Sin-offerings   were   never   supposed  to   avail   for   wilful 

wrongdoing.  So  far  as  the  dead  men  themselves  were 
concerned  their  sin  had  been  a  wilful  one.  Thus  the  sin- 
offering  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  application  to  them. 
But  Judas  and  his  men  felt  themselves  involved  in  the  sin 
of  their  brethren.  The  army  had  sinned,  but  so  far  as  the 
survivors  were  concerned  it  had  been  an  inadvertent  trans- 
gression. It  was  therefore  proper  to  offer  on  their  behalf  a 
•ffering,  because  of  their  "  sin  of  ignorance." 

The  prayers   were  directed  to  the  same  purpose.     The 
soldiers  prayed  not  that  their  dead  comrades  might  be  for- 
given, but  "  that  the  sin  committed  might  be  wholly  bio: 
t  hat  is  to  say  that  it  might  not  be  visited  upon 
army  or  allowed  to  affect  the  fortunes  of  the  nation. 

Thin  neither  prayer  nor  sacrifice  was  originally  on  behalf 
of  the  dead  themselves.     The  idea  of  intercession  and  pro- 

1  See  Prof.  O.  F.  Moore,  art.  ?«  Sacr  -1.  4204. 
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pitiation  for  the  dead  was  read  into  the  facts  by  Jason  of 
Gyrene  and  his  interpretation  was  accepted,  though  not 
wholly  and  not  without  hesitation,  by  the  Pharisaic  epitomist. 

The  interpretation  strongly  reflects  Egyptian  influence. 
For  5,000  years  *  as  the  history  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead 
shows,  activities  of  the  living,  and  particularly  the  recital 
of  prayers,2  on  behalf  of  the  dead  had  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  native  Egyptian  cult. 

Jews  like  Jason  of  Gyrene  were  affected — and  especially 
in  this  particular — by  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  lived, 
though  in  stricter  and  more  orthodox  circles  like  that  of  the 
Pharisaic  epitomist  the  effect  was  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  result  of  our  inquiry,  therefore,  has  been  (1)  to  show 
that  2  Maccabees  gives  us  no  trustworthy  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  the  custom  of  praying  for  the  dead  in  Palestine 
in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  ;  and  (2)  to  suggest  that  the 
appearance  of  the  custom  in  such  a  developed  form  in 
Egyptian  Judaism  at  the  end  of  the  second  century  3  B.C. 
is  due  to  native  Egyptian  influence. 4 

J.   W. 
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I. 
FOREWORD. 

IN  ancient  times  there  were  mystical  thinkers  who  taught 
that  the  best  way  for  rational  creatures  to  fulfil  their  obliga- 

1  Dr.  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  The  Book  of  the  Dead,  vol.  i.,  Introduction, 
p.  1.  z  Ibid.  p.  Ixxxv. 

8  Which  may  be  taken  approximately  as  the  date  of  Jason  of  Gyrene. 
(See  Dr.  Moffatt,  op.  cit.  p.  128.) 

4  After  the  above  article  was  in  type  the  attention  of  the  writer  was 
called  to  a  chapter  in  Dr.  C.  H.  H.  Wright's  book,  "  The  Intermediate 
State  and  Prayers  for  the  Dead,  examined  in  the  light  of  Scripture,  and  of 
Ancient  Jewish  and  Christian  Literature,"  pp.  28  ff.,  where  a  rather 
si  milar  view  of  this  passage  in  2  Mace,  is  expressed. 
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tions  towards  their  Creator  was  to  make  a  complete 
sacrifice   and   abnegation   of   all   worldly   possessions.     In 
obedience  to  this  conception,   which,  in  certain  cast 
surely  not  wholly  blamable,  many  people  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  inflict  wilfully  on  their  bodies  some  kind  of  hard- 
commonly   called,    in   monastic   circles,    by    the   name   of 
"  mortifications.".  In  later  generations,  the  Christian  holders 
of  these  views  could  easily  justify  their  conduct  by  certain 
instances   of    the    Old   Testament   impregnated    with    the 
general  Oriental  theory  of  holiness,  which  consists  in  fasting 
and  meditating  in  lonely  places.     The  New  Testament  also 
was  skilfully  handled,  to  make  it  clear  that  such  prac: 
were  more  than  useful.     To  lay  stress  on  this  theme  is  as 
unnecessary  as  to  emphasise  a  fact  which  is  a  well-known 
commonplace  of  human  history. 

In  the  middle  of  the  second    century  the  Mesopotamian 
writer  Tatian,  by  openly  adopting  Encratite  ideas,  showed 
that  a  mystic  doctrine  was  not  even  very  far  from 
Gnostic  aberrations  of  the  first  centuries  of  our  era.     In 
third  century  this  kind  of  mysticism,  which  was  very  o 
confined  to  individuals,  began  to  acquire  a  wider  area  ; 
and  Eusebius,  in  commenting  on  Pss.  67  and  83  remarks 
that  many  of  these  ascetics   existed  before  his  time  as 
/LIOI/«XO/,  but  still  without  any  social  organisation.      These 
"monks"  as  we  may  broadly  stylr  them,  were  :ited 

in  Syriac-speaking  communities  by  what  were  called  "  Bnai 
Kiama,"  sons  of  engagement,  and  the  Aramaean  hi>t<>rians 
of  that  period  noticed  that  this  kind'  of  asceticism  had 
extended  even  to  women,  "  Bnath  Kiama." 

No  noticeable  improvement  and  no  essential  changes  are 
reported  to  ha veaffec  i«l  this  kind  of  life  till  aft< 

EMrfL     At  this  period,  thr  «T;I  of  the  great  persec  ut 
having  at  last  reached  its  end  by  th<    Christ; 

'iie,  many  an  ascetic  thought  that  the  best  \ 
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to  fulfil  the  Evangelical  precept  "Be  ye  perfect,  as  your 
Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect "  was  that  of  completely  leaving 
the  world.  The  deserts  of  Egypt,  Abyssinia  and  Coele- 
Syria  swarmed  with  huts  containing  each  a  "  solitary  "  who 
believed  human  society  no  more  worthy  of  his  attention. 
This  movement  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  at  that  golden  age  of  its  evolution. 
The  Vita  Antonii  of  Athanasius  and  the  writings  of  Jerome 
and  Cassianus  have  made  many  names  familiar  even  to  the 
greatest  Puritans  of  our  days.  The  detached  solitarism  of 
former  ages  was  replaced  in  this  movement  by  "Cenobitism," 
i.e.,  a  gathering  of  two  or  more  solitaries  under  special  rules 
and  conditions,  which  the  zeal  of  an  Anthony,  a  Pacomius, 
an  Arsenius  and  a  Macarius  could  furnish  orally  to  new 
recruits. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware,  beside  some  homiletic  discourses 
of  Christian  Fathers,  no  complete  treatise  on  Monasticism 
has  come  down  to  us  from  that  period.  We  know  the 
history  of  the  greatest  solitaries  of  the  fourth  century,  but 
we  can  learn  very  little  about  the  method  of  their  teaching. 
Happily  Syriac  Literature,  which  in  the  last  few  years  has 
proved  an  inexhaustible  mine  for  Christian  subjects,  is  able 
to  throw  great  rays  of  light  on  this  point,  and  to  show  that 
the  more  Eastern  monasteries  are  searched  by  scholars, 
the  better  their  labours  are  rewarded.  Having  had  the 
good  fortune,  during  my  travels  in  the  East,  to  find  a  torn 
manuscript  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  which  can  fill 
an  undesirable  gap  in  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the 
Christian  life  of  that  early  time,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  say 
something  about  this  discovery,  which  will  perhaps  excite 
the  curiosity  of  some  historians  of  the  first  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  man  who  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  study  is 
not  absolutely  unknown.  He  has  been  highly  praised  by 
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St.  Jerome  ;  he  brought  up,  in  the  true  Christian  faith,  St. 
Epiphanius,  the  famous  heresiographer,  and  he  is  mentioned 
more  than  once  in  some  Syriac  writings  on  mysticism.  But 
despite  his  world-wide  fame,  owing  to  the  meagre  historical 
information  about  his  personality,  his  name  is  now  known 
only  to  a  few  sp<  The  fact  that  his  works  were  con- 

sidered to  be  irreparably  lost  may  also  account  for  the  lack 
o!  any  historical  sketch  narrating  his  exploits  and  acknow- 
ledging the  great  influence  that  he  exercised  over  the  leading 
authorities  of  his  time.  On  the  other  hand,  his  works  having 
seen  the  light  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  can  safely 
be  taken  as  of  first-rate  importance  for  the  study  of  Christian 
monachism.  They  may  be  considered  also  as  the  first  books 
ever  written  on  monachism  in  general  and  cenobitism  in 
particular.  With  them  one  is  able  to  study  more  deeply  and 
more  accurately  a  psychological  phenomenon  which  is 
unique  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  and  which  in  many 
respects  is  a  strong  witness  to  the  spiritual  vigour  munifi- 
cently imparted  to  his  followers  by  the  divine  Founder  of 
Christianity. 

The  man  of  whom  we  write  was  called  Gregory  of  Cyprus. 
Born  in  Ethiopia,  he  undertook  many  journeys  to  Palest 
to   Syria,    to   the   trans-Euphratic   provinces,   and   finally 
settled  in  the  island  of  Cyprus.     Though  writing  in  Syriac, 
he  had  received  a  good  Hellenic  culture.     The  proof  of 
is  constantly  found  in  his  style,  which,  though  pure  and 
archaic,  differs  in  many  respects  from  that  used  by  Ephrem 
and  Aphrahat,  men  who  lived  far  from  a  Greek  atmosphere 
and  whose  literary  compositions  do  not  betray  any  sensible 
trace  of  Hellenism. 

IF. 
GRBGOir 

Gregory  was  born  in  Ethiopia  at  \  inning  • 

four  ;md  possibly  about  310  A.D.     This  dat 
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rendered  acceptable  by  the  general  events  of  his  literary 
career  on  which  we  will  dwell  in  the  following  pages.  He 
calls  himself  Ethiopian,  and  leaves  no  room  for  the  hypo- 
thesis of  some  Orientalists,  who  under  the  influence  of  the 
famous  Book  of  Chastity  written  in  the  ninth  century  by 
Isho'denah  of  Basrah,1  pretend  that  he  was  born  in  Persia.2 
On  this  point  he  writes  as  follows  : 

"  By  my  family  I  am  from  those  who  transgress  the 
commandments,  and  by  my  race  I  am  from  the  people  of 
Kush  blackened  by  their  sins." 

That  Gregory  was  not  a  white  man  of  Persian  extraction 
is  suggested  by  another  passage  of  his  book  where  he  orders 
his  monks  to  look  at  his  black  face,  in  an  interpellation 
made  to  himself  by  himself  : 

"  0  ignorant  man  who  hast  acquired  wisdom,  thy  face 
seems  to  be  coloured  with  a  varnish  which  is  not  like  ours 
and  which  is  amazing  to  our  sight." 

Here  a  serious  question  arises  :  The  Book  of  Chastity 
seems  to  convey  the  impression  that  Gregory  was  a  fellow 
disciple  of  Eugenius,  the  father  of  Eastern  monachism.  As 
this  question  can  by  no  means  be  discussed  at  length  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  this  article,  we  will  content  ourselves 
with  the  simple  remark  :  if  the  historicity  of  Eugenius  or 
Awgin,  or  the  reality  of  his  existence,  be  an  established  fact, 
as  against  a  very  able  critic  3  we  believe  it  to  be,  his  compa- 
triot Gregory  would  have  gone  with  him  to  the  mountain  of 
Izla,  in  Western  Assyria  ;  and  if  this  last  point  may  be 
fully  elucidated,  the  migration  of  Gregory  with  his  master 
Eugenius  ought  to  be  assigned  to  the  year  A.D.  338. 

Some  years    later    we    find  Gregory  in    Palestine.     His 

1  Book  of  Chastity,  edit.  Chabot,  No.   12  ;    and  edit.  Bedjan,  p.  345. 

2  Ita  R.  Duval,  Litterature  Syriaque,  pp.  222-223,  with  all  the  modern 
historians. 

8  J.  Labourt,  Le  Christianisme  dans  I'Empire   Perse,   p.  302,  sqq. 
VOL.  IX.  24 
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presence  in  that  country  is  attested  by  a  letter  of  St.  Epi- 
phanius,  bishop  of  Salamis,  to  John,  Patriarch  of  Antioch, 
which  St.  Jerome  has  fortunately  pr  '  in  an  important 

passage,  from  which  we  cite  the  following  line 

"  Sed  et  illud  vohemcnter  admiratus,  quod  meis  locutus  es  clericis, 
asserens  te,  per  sanctum  presbyterum  et  abbatem  monachorum  Ore- 
fforium,  mandasse  mihi  ne  quemquara  ordinarem,  et  ego  hoc  polli- 
citus  sim.  ..." 

It  seems  that  John  had  forbidden  Epiphanius  to  COT 
any  ecclesiastical  ordination,  and  had  notified  his  prohibition 
in  a  letter  confided  to  Gregory  ;    but  Epiphanius,  either 
because  he  had  not  received  this  missive  in  due  time,  or 
because  he  had  not  understood  it  adequately,  had  promoted 
Paulinianus,  brother  of  Jerome,  to  sacerdotal  ordination- 
Whatever  the  cause  of  this  misunderstanding  might  be 
must  be  grateful  to  the  prolific  pen  of  the  illustrious  fat  her 
of  the  Church  for  having  unveiled  for  us  a  historical  stage 
in  the  life  of  Gregory,  and  most  of  all  for  having  been 
first  to  bear  witness  to  the  sanctity  and  the  just  reputa1 
of  a  man  who,  at  all  events,  ought  to  be  better  known  in 
historical  development  of  monasticism  in  the  Greco-Roman 
world. 

Gregory  went  from  Palestine  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  in 
which  he  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  and  where  he  wrote  a 
book,  in  the  form  of  epistles,  on  different  points  of 
spirituality.  In  his  works,  we  read  frequently  the  following 
sentence  at  the  beginning  of  a  chapt<  "Discourse  of 
Saint  Gregory,  the  monk  of  the  island  of  Cyprus." 
over,  addressing  his  two  favour  iples,  Theodore  and 

Epiphanius,  i  >ed  above,  he  says  : 

"  I  am  obliged  to  offer  you  many  thank<<  for  the  love  that 
you  showed  towards  me  /  entered  this  isl 

both  of  you,  aft<  to  offer 

it  honours  and  to  follow  n 

in  Assen 
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It  will  be  easily  understood  from  this  quotation  that 
Epiphanius  was  the  disciple  of  Gregory  ;  and  this  is  not  a 
despicable  item  in  the  enumeration  of  the  glorious  titles 
to  be  awarded  to  a  man  whose  only  defect  is  that  the  injury 
of  time  has  destroyed  his  claims  with  posterity. — Our  Saint 
seems  to  have  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  his  island,  where 
he  died  about  390.1 

The  preceding  sketch  of  the  history  of  our  Saint  seems 
to  be  well  established  historically.  The  following  details 
found  in  the  Book  of  Chastity  do  not  appear  to  exceed  the 
limits  of  possibility.  We  are  told  (a)  that  Gregory  made  his 
studies  in  Edessa,  under  a  certain  master  called  Moses  ;  (b) 
that  he  paid  two  visits  to  Western  Assyria,  the  first  of  which 
must  have  taken  place  after  he  had  finished  his  studies,  and 
the  second  would  occur  after  his  stay  in  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
This  second  visit  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  long,  since 
he  apparently  died  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  the  moun- 
tain of  Izla.  Finally,  the  short  notice  of  the  Book  of  Chastity 
would  have  us  believe  that  our  Saint  became  a  gardener 
when  he  entered  Cyprus.  The  only  proof  of  this  assertion 
that  we  were  able  to  find  in  his  writings  is  that  when  intending 
to  make  more  palpable  an  abstract  subject  of  monastic  life, 
he  sometimes  takes  topics  of  horticulture  as  illustrations. 

Gregory  is  the  author  of  two  distinct  works  on  the  monas- 
tic life,  so  strangely  rooted  in  the  heart  of  every  good 
Christian  of  the  fourth  century  and  onwards.  The  first  is  a 
long  book  on  asceticism,  divided  into  ten  chapters  of  unequal 
length,  and  the  second  is  written  in  the  form  of  letters 
addressed  to  his  friends  or  pupils,  especially  to  SS.  Epi- 
phanius and  Theodore.  These  letters  are  not,  therefore, 
chapters  of  his  book  on  monastic  ism,  as  R.  Duval  and  other 
critics  assert.  Gregory  himself  settles  this  question  in  the 
following  manner  : 

1  Cf.  Assemani,  Bibliot,  Orient,  I,  191, 
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11  We  have  neither  the  intention  to  enter  here  into  different 
orders  of  theories,  nor  to  show  the  combats  and  the  vicissi- 
tudes which  accompany  them,  because  we  have  dealt  with 
all  these  in  many  places  of  the  first  chapters  of  this  book  and 
also  in  the  other  Book  of  Letters." 

The  book  of  Gregory  is  composed  very  often  in  the  form  of 
questions  and  answers.  One  or  many  of  his  disciples,  not 
understanding  thoroughly  a  tangled  point  of  spirituality, 
ask  their  master  to !  explain  it  to  them  in  a  clearer  manner. 
The  master,  yielding  to  their  entreaties,  expounds  the 
current  subject  in  new  sentences,  without  excluding,  how- 
ever, a  second  and  sometimes  a  third  question  on  the  part 
of  his  disciples.  This  dialogue  form  of  a  treatise  was  much 
in  use  in  the  early  times,  and  being  by  its  nature  u 
suitable  for  the  mise  en  scene  of  an  event,  it  was  co: 
very  useful  for  didactic  purposes.  Syriac  lit<mture  is  not 
poor  in  this  kind  of  writing ;  the  book  of  Bardesanes  "  De 
Fa  to"  is  cast  into  this  mould,  in  many  epic  poems  of  Narsai, 
called  Soghiathas,  and  in  some  lyric  compositions  of  Ephrem 
this  phenomenon  is  given  an  unchallenged  preference. 

We  can  affirm  with  certitude  that  the  literary  career  of 
Gregory  extended  between  the  years  which  separated  the 
Council  of  Nicaea  (325)  from  that  of  Constantinople  (391), 
and  we  conjecture  with  probability  that  the  Book  of  Letters 
has  been  written  about  345  and  that  the  long  treatise  on 
monastic  life  was  finished  before  362.  The  reasons  why  we 
think  so  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : 

(1)  In  the  book  of  Gregory  St.  Epiphanius  is  presented  as 
a  young  man,  a  simple  novice,  and  surely  not  as  a  bishop. 
Now,  since    he  ill u  resiographer  was  elected  to 

see  of  Cyprus  about  367,  his  master  Gregory  must   have 
composed  his  book  at  least  a  few  years  before  this  date. 

(2)  Gregory  does  not  know  in  his  book  another 
besides  that  of  Nicaea,  and  so  aces  wri 
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about  it  seem  to  suggest  the  idea  that  their  author  was  not 
living  very  far  from  the  year  in  which  this  gathering  of 
bishops  took  place  in  the  capital  of  Bithynia. 

"  Be  ware  of  the  words  of  the  Heretics  and  confess  a  true 
faith.  .  .  .  Build  upon  the  holy  foundations  that  our  holy 
Fathers  of  Mcaea  have  laid,  because  it  is  they  that  opened 
the  way  of  faith  to  all  Christians.' : 

By  the  sentence  of  Gregory  that  we  quoted  above,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Book  of  Letters  preceded  that  of  the  complete 
treatise  on  monasticism. 

We  think  that  we  shall  not  be  far  from  the  truth  if  we 
try  to  maintain  that  Gregory  wrote  his  book  on  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  shores  and  probably  on  the  mountain  of  Izla, 
before  he  started  a  new  life  in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Some 
of  his  phrases  would  lead  us  to  think  that  at  the  moment  of 
writing  the  author  was  staying  in  a  country  far  from  Cyprus  : 
"A  stranger  brother,  trustworthy  about  these  divine  deeds, 
spoke  to  me  in  the  following  manner  :  I  was  then  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus  and  I  happened  to  go  once  to  a  town  ..." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Book  of  Letters  had  certainly  been 
composed  when  Gregory  was  living  in  one  of  the  lauras  of 
Cyprus.  The  citations  from  his  book  found  in  the  preceding 
pages  leave  no  room  for  doubt  on  this  matter.  This  induces 
us  not  to  reject  completely  the  information  of  the  Book  of 
Chastity,  where  we  are  told  that  Gregory  paid  two  visits  to 
Mount  Izla.  In  this  case,  he  must  have  removed  to  his 
favourite  island  after  the  cession  of  Nisibis  and  its  depend- 
encies to  Sapor  II.,  by  Jovian,  in  363.  He  must  have  migrated 
with  St.  Ephrem  and  many  notables  of  the  city,  preferring 
expatriation  to  the  yoke  of  a  pagan  empire.  In  his  work,  the 
Roman  soldier  is  the  emblem  of  courage  and  discipline  : 

"  As  the  intrepid  Roman  soldier  begins  the  war  with 
courage  and  all  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  dread  him,  so  the 
demons  etc.  . " 
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This  sentence  would  have  been  without  object  if   \ 
author  were  writing  after  the  debacle  of  the  Roman  leg 
conducted  by  Julian.     Can  we  imagine  such  a  bold  state- 
ment made  by  an  eyewitness  of  a  defeat  ?      It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  stated  above  that  the  composition  of  our 
Archimandrite's  book  was  finished  about  the  year  362  in 
which  massing  of  troops  and  different  preparations  for  the 
deadly  campaign  were  carried  out  on  both  sides  with  frantic 
zeal. 

III. 
IMPORTANCE  OF  GREGORY'S  WORKS. 

We  deem  that  the  works  of  Gregory,  apart  from  a  general 
interest  to  historical  science,  have  a  great  intrinsic  value 
for  two  principal  reasons  :  (1)  they  constituted  the  bridge 
by  means  of  which  the  dogma  and  discipline  of  the  Greco- 
Roman  world  passed  into  Sassanide  territory.  (-)  '\ 
initiated  the  autochthonous  ascetics  of  the  Persian  empire 
to  the  more  regular  institutions  of  a  Pacomian  constitut 

We  know  how  rudimentary  was  the  dogmatism  of  the 
Persian  Church   at   the   beginning  of  the  fourth   century. 
Aphrahat,  answering  the  objections  of  the  Jews  concerning 
the  Divinity  of  the  Word,  attempts  with  a  meagre  rabl> 
exegesis  to  show  that  the  name  of  "  Son  of  God  "is 
in   the  Scriptures,  to  Moses  and  to  some  other  ju.-t  men, 
and  that  the  expression  "  King  of  Kings"  is  addressed  to 

ichadnezzar  :  therefore,  he  infers,  when  these  app< 
tions  are  applied  to  the  Christ,  we  must  not  attribute  to 
them  a  preponderating  importance.  The  Pneumatology 
of  this  celebrated  writer  and  his  Trinitarian  doctrine  are 
not  more  than  a  very  imperfect  sketch,  though  he  wag 
;  ing  some  fifteen  years  after  the  Council  of  Nicaea.1 

itrohffia  Syriaca,  vol.   i.  r-.ll.  786,  788,  807,  etc.,  and  a!! 
Uomonstru 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  see  simple  authors  of  stories  of 
Martyrdom  writing  on  these  different  subjects,  forty  years 
later  on,  in  a  perfect  manner  and  with  an  ease  of  dogmatic 
expression  worthy  of  the  theologians  of  the  twentieth  century. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  sudden  change  ?  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  same  words,  quoad  sensum,  as  those  used  in  the 
writings  of  Gregory,  are  put  in  the  mouths  of  martyrs  by  the 
pious  compilers  of  numerous  passionaries  which  record  the 
frightful  trials  undergone  by  Christian  believers  at  the 
hands  of  unscrupulous  Satraps.  Is  it  then  possible  to  sup- 
pose that  this  happy  change  in  the  phraseology  of  the  old 
Patristics  of  Eastern  provinces  has  been  effected  by  the 
humble  monks  who  for  more  than  forty  years  had  peopled 
the  ridges  of  Izla  ?  Here  are  some  sentences  which  will  show 
in  how  masterly  a  manner  our  Archimandrite  could  write  on 
the  Trinitarian  dogma  : 

"  There  is  one  nature  in  God,  one  will,  one  power,  one 
force,  possessing,  however,  several  operations,  one  lordship 
one  kingship  and  one  Divine  essence.  He  who  created,  made 
and  organised  all  beings  is  one,  in  a  single,  adorable  and 
glorious  Trinity  ;  one  in  three  :  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit ;  and  three  in  one  ;  a  unique  and  essential  Trinity. 
.  .  .  The  Gnostics  have  owned  their  defeat,  and  the 
searchers  their  incapacity.  .  .  .  They  spoke  of  Him  when 
studying  the  stars,  but  they  did  not  comprehend  Him  ;  they 
sought  for  Him  when  discussing  the  first  elements,  but  these 
did  not  show  Him  to  them ;  they  almost  grasped  Him  therein, 
but  they  did  not  understand  Him/' 

Another  and  not  less  important  advantage  is  to  be 
found  in  Gregory's  works,  viz.,  their  paramount  necessity  for 
the  study  of  Christian  monasticism.  In  fact,  we  feel  some- 
times a  certain  difficulty  in  believing  that  he  was  writing 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  when  we  think  of  the 
precise  details  and  the  exact  counsels  that  he  has  trans- 
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mitted   about   the   delicate   ground   of   spirit  The 

three  successive  lives  of  the  pious  soul,  the  Purgat 
Illuminative  and  the  Unitive,  exhibited  in  some  composi- 
tions of  the  mystics  of  mediaeval  ages,  are  laid  down  by 
our  monk  in  the  most  unquestionable  manner.  On  this 
matter,  several  of  his  sentences  might  have  given  rise  to 
the  recrudescence  of  mysticism  which  affected  so  strangely 
the  Eastern  Church,  through  which  Islamic  and  Iranian 
Sufism  acquired,  at  a  later  period,  a  more  extended  field  of 
spiritual  idealism. 

Gregory  mentions  also  the  father,  the  director,  the  moni- 
tor almost  in  the  same  manner  as  that  used  in  some  monas- 
teries of  our  own  day.  "  The  night  of  a  monk,"  he  says, 
"  has  three  phases :  the  first  phase  is  devoted  to  the  rest  of 
the  body,  the  middle  one  to  prayer,  and  the  final  one  to 
Eucharist  or  thanksgiving."  Gregory  forbids  the  monks 

(a)  to  make  a  sordid  bargain  in  selling  or  buying  anything  ; 

(b)  to  appraise  their  manual  work  ;    (c)  to  discuss  tangled 
questions  concerning  Christian  belief  ;   (d)  to  be  peripat* 

a  practice  which  was,  it  seems,  beginning  to  infest  many 
religious  communities  at  that  early  stage  of  their  exist* 
Here  are  a  few  sentences  which  will  show  more  emp! 
cally  the  kind  of  spirituality  that  he  profes^ 

"  A  monk  without  occupation  is  an  abundant  source  of 
spiritual  damage,  an  asylum  of  all  evil  thoughts,  and  a 
rendezvous  of  tribulation  and  sadness.     An  humble  n; 
is  a  fortress  of  bronze;    and  when  trials  come  and  st 
him,  ho  endures  by  the  hope  of  Divine  grace.     A  loquacious 
monk  is  a  city  without  gates  and  bolts.     A  double-ton;: 
monk  troubles  the  peace  of  his  br- 
parable  to  the  man  who  pours  out  deadly  poison  i 
in  order  to  make  away  with  him      Woe  to  the  double- 
tongued  monk  because  he  is  a  disciple  of  Sat  a 

"  The  spirit  \vill  never  acquire  science,  will  have 
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joy,  will  never  be  judged  worthy  to  contemplate  the  Holy 
Trinity  unless  it  gives  itself  up  to  the  work  which  follows 
the  Purgative  life.  .  .  . 

"  The  exercise  of  holy  virtues  purifies  the  hearts  and 
enlightens  the  eyes  of  the  spirit,  but  on  condition  that  these 
virtues  are  practised  gradually,  each  one  at  its  due  time. 
Let  it  be  known  that  everything  done  at  its  time  is  profit- 
able, and  that  everything  done  at  an  inopportune  season 
is  dangerous.  It  is  good  to  make  prostrations  down  to 
the  ground,  but  it  does  not  suit  the  infirm,  the  weak  and 
old  people  to  practise  such  exercises.  Privation  from  every- 
thing is  excellent  and  very  profitable,  but  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  be  guided  by  prudence.  It  is  good  to  exer- 
cise oneself  in  virtues,  but  it  is  indispensable  that  we  should 
follow  in  that  the  counsels  of  our  holy  fathers.  Good 
habits  are  excellent,  but  only  when  accompanied  by  labours 
for  the  sake  of  God.  Silence  is  good  and  very  profitable, 
but  its  goodness  increases  when  prayers  are  recited  during 
its  continuance  without  distraction.  .  .  . 

"  No  borders  and  no  limits  have  been  put  for  prayer  ; 
likewise  love  lias  no  measure  and  no  weight.  .  .  . 

"Our  holy  fathers  have  told  us  on  many  occasions  that 
a  monk  should  not  possess  any  money  ;  and  I  prescribe 
that  it  is  really  good  for  him  to  be  deprived  of  everything, 
but  it  should  be  regulated  according  to  the  measure  of  his 
age,  the  weakness  of  his  constitution,  and  the  frequency 
of  infirmities  by  which  he  is  affected.  .  .  . 

"  If  a  brother  enters  the  cell  of  another  brother,  and  utters 
words  harsh  to  his  heart  and  his  ears,  this  brother  should 
not  let  them  lie  down  in  his  spirit,  and  let  him  not  answer 
his  brother  by  words  likely  to  offend  him  ;  but  let  him  bear 
with  him  in  the  love  of  God.  He  may  make  an  inclination 
before  him  and  tell  him  with  pain  :  '  Forgive  me,  father, 
I  am  unable  to  bear  these  words  any  more.'  By  this 
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means  he  will  gain  him  without  much  hardship,  and 
will  reign  between  them  ;    moreover,  he  will  have  sh 
him  the  truth  of  this  monastic  life,  and  he  will  have  taught 
him  with  prudence  in  order  that  he  also  might  have  life 
in  himself.  .  .  ." 

A  third  interest  drawn  from  Gregory's  works  is  Biblical. 
Our  author,  writing  between  Aphrahat  and  Ephrem,  must 
have  a  certain  consideration  when  quoting  the  Scriptures. 
His  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Bible  is  highly  attou-d  in 
the  notice  devoted  to  him  in  the  Book  of  Chastity.  A  care- 
ful reading  of  his  work  will  easily  do  full  justice  to  Isho'- 
denah's  statement.  A  critical  apparatus  on  this  subject 
has  been  written  by  Dr.  Rendel  Harris,  and  tiie  reader 
interested  in  this  kind  of  study  will  find  in  it,  when  it 
appears,  all  that  is  useful  to  know. 

From  this  source,  and  from  many  others  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  hypothesis  of  some  modern  scholars 
attributing  the  elaboration  of  the  Syriac  Pshitta  of  the 
v  Testament  to  Rabbula,  bishop  of  Edessa  (fifth  cen- 
tury), has  been  greatly  tied.  While  a  special  study 
has  been  devoted  to  this  important  question,  we  may 
anticipate  it  by  stating  that  we  are  unable  to  accept  with- 
out serious  modifications  the  theory  that  i  <  sta- 
ment  Pshitta,  as  we  have  it  to-day,  has  been  prepan 

by,  or  under  the  auspices  of,  the  abov«  >ned 

Rabbula,  in  spite  of    the  very  able  0  ho    rece 

put  forward  this  opinion.1 

AL  ^A. 

1   We  cannot  conclude  liout  inserting  a  remark  which  will 

perhaps  interest  a  few  spooia  .  Museum  there  are  tome 

scripts  of                  I  of  Catenae  Pairum  which  contain  extracts  and 

itions  from  the  bo<>  ">g-     These  raanus 
are  those  numbered 

DCC(                  ^  6;    DO  .f«  catalogue. 
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iv.  4.     Rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway  :  again  I  will  say,  rejoice. 

Izaak  Walton  prints  a  letter  of  George  Herbert  written 
to  his  mother  when  she  was  ill,  which  closes  with  these 
words ;  "To  conclude,  let  me  commend  only  one  place  more 
to  you :  Philipp.  iv.  4.  St.  Paul  saith  there,  *  Rejoice  in 
the  Lord  always  :  and  again  I  say,  rejoice.'  He  doubles  it 
to  take  away  the  scruple  of  those  that  might  say,  What, 
shall  we  rejoice  in  afflictions  ?  Yes,  I  say  again,  rejoice  ; 
so  that  it  is  not  left  to  us  to  rejoice,  or  not  to  rejoice  ;  but, 
whatever  befalls  us,  we  must  always,  at  all  times,  rejoice  in 
the  Lord,  who  taketh  care  for  us.  And  it  follows  in  the 
next  verses :  '  Let  your  moderation  appear  to  all  men  : 
the  Lord  is  at  hand :  Be  careful  for  nothing.'  What  can 
be  said  more  comfortably  ?  Trouble  not  yourselves  ;  God 
is  at  hand,  to  deliver  us  from  all,  or  in  all." 

"  Never  begin  to  look  darkly  at  a  subject,  without  check- 
ing yourself  and  saying,  '  Is  there  not  a  bright  side  to  this  ? 
Has  not  God  promised  the  bright  side  to  me  ?  Is  not  my 
happiness  in  my  own  power  ?  Do  I  not  know  that  I  am 
ruining  my  mind  and  endangering  the  happiness  of  those  I 
love — by  looking  at  the  dark  side  ?  '  Make  this  your 
habit." — From  an  early  letter  of  CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 

"  The  heart  of  God  towards  every  man  is  such  that,  if  the 
man  knew  it,  he  could  not  but  rejoice  in  it ;  for  how  else 
could  it  be  life  to  him  to  know  God  ?  What,  then,  is  to 
make  one  rejoice  in  God  ?  A  sight  of  God's  heart  as  loving 
me,  a  knowledge  of  God's  goodwill  concerning  me  ?  And 
how  am  I  to  get  this  sight  and  this  knowledge  ?  Jesus 
Christ  hath  come  forth  from  the  bosom  of  the  Father  to 
show  us  the  heart  of  God." — THOMAS  ERSKINE  of  Linlathen 
(letter  to  M.  Gaussen). 
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iv.  &-7.  B  careful  far  nothing  :  but  in  everything  by  prayer 
and  supplication,  with  thanksgiving,  let  your  requests  be 
made  known  unto  God.  And  the  peace  of  God,  which 
passeth  all  understanding,  shall  keep  your  hearts  and 
minds  through  Christ  Jesus. 

"  God  teaches  us  by  St.}  Paul  to  be  (1)  ;  careful  tor  no- 
thing '  ;  (2)  to  '  make  our  requests  known  to  God  in  every- 
thing ' ;    but  he  adds  (3)  '  with  thanksgiving  ' ;    and  t 
he  promises  (4)  '  and  the  peace  of  God,  which  passetli 
understanding,  shall  keep  your  hearts  and  minds.'    St.  I 
does  not  say  it  as  a  wish  for  them.     It  is  an  absolute  pron 
Do  the  one  and  God  will  do  the  other.     All  who  have  1 
it  have  found  it  so.     So  many  forget  the  '  with  thanks 
giving.'     Take  God  at  His  word,  and  you  will  find  it  so."- 
PUSEY,  Spiritual  Letters,  p.  13. 

The  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding. 
"  The  consciousness 
Of  Whom  they  are,  habitually  infused 
Through  every  image  and  through  every  thought, 
And  all  affections  by  communion  raised 
From  earth  to  heaven,  from  human  to  divine.  .  . 
Hence,  amid  ills  that  vex  and  wrongs  that  crush 
Our  hearts — if  here  the  words  of  Holy  \Y 
May  with  fit  reverence  be  applied — that  peace 
Which  passeth  understanding,  that  repose 
In  moral  judgments  which  from  this  pure  source 
Must  come,  or  will  by  man  be  sought  in  vain.' 
— WORDSWOK  '!e  (Com 

In  a  letter  (1874)  to  his   wife  upon  Schuma 
Lanier  writes  :    "  His  sympathies  were  not  big  enough 
did  not  go  through  the  awful  struggle  of  genius,  and  lash 
and  storm  and  beat  about  until  hi<  «nil  \\as  j^rown  large 
enough  to  embrace  the  whole  of  life  and  the  all  of 
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that  is,  large  enough  to  appreciate  (if  even  without  under- 
standing) the  magnificent  designs  of  God,  and  tall  enough 
to  stand  in  the  trough  of  the  awful  cross-waves  of  circum- 
stance and  look  over  their  heights  along  the  whole  sea  of 
God's  manifold  acts,  and  deep  enough  to  admit  the  peace 
that  passeth  understanding.'' 

"The  peace  of  God,  which  passes  all  understanding, 
which  baffles  analysis,  which  has  an  infinitude  of  depth 
about  it  As  you  cannot  understand  remote  stars,  nor  the 
overhanging  vault  which  you  cannot  at  all  explore,  but  can 
only  feel  as  you  feel  your  life,  so  you  cannot  touch  this 
peace  of  God  with  your  understanding.  It  lies  round  you 
like  an  atmosphere.  It  dwells  in  you  like  a  fragrance." — 

JAMES  SMETHAM,  Letters,  p.  81. 

iv.  8.     Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatso- 
ever things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatso- 
ever things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatso- 
ever things  are  of  good  report  ;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and 
if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things. 
"  What  a  history  that  is  in  the  Thomas  a  Kempis  book  ! 
The  scheme  of  that  book  carried  out  would  make  the  world 
the  most  wretched,  useless,  dreary,  doting  place  of  sojourn 
— there  would  be  no  manhood,  no  love,  no  tender  tie  of 
mother  and  child,  no  use  of  intellect,  no  trade  or  science,  a 
set  of  selfish  beings  crawling  about  avoiding  one  another 
and  howling   a  perpetual   miserere." — THACKEEAY   (letter 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brookfield). 

'  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are 
nobly  serious,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things 
are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report ' — that  is  the 
history  of  Turgot's  administration." — MATTHEW  ARNOLD, 
"Bishop  Butler  and  the  Zeit-Geist." 

"  We  plead  guilty  to  an  inveterate  and,  it  may  be,  not 
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altogether   rational   antipathy   to    Mr.    Ma< 
As  vinegar  to  the  teeth,  as  smoke  to  the  eyes,  or  as  the 
setting  of  a  saw  to  the  ears,  so  are  any  productions  of 
pencil  we  have  met  with  to  our  aesthetic  sense -s.     We  get  no 
pleasure  from  them  that  of  hearty  anger  and  strong 

contrast.     Their  hot,  garish  colour— the  chalky  dry 
of  his  women — the  grinning  leathern,  faces  of  hi  and 

the  entire  absence  of  toning — are  as  offensive  to  our  eyesight 
as  the  heartlessness,  the  grimace,  the  want  of  all  iiuturalneBS 
in  expression  and  feeling,  in  his  human  beings,  are 
moral  taste.  .  .  .  Mr.  Maclise  may  find  a  list  of  subjects 
more  grateful  to  the  moral  sense,  more  for  his  own  good  and 
that  of  his  «\  -ra,  and  certainly  not  less  fitted  to  bring 

into  full  play  all  the  best  powers  of  his  mind,  and  all  the 
craft  of  his  hand,  in  Philippians  iv.  8." — DR.  JOHN  BROWN 
in  Horde-  Xtibsecivae  ("Notes  on  Art"). 

"To  have  to  do  with  nothing  but  the  tr 
The  good,  the  eternal — and  these,  not  alone 
In  the  main  current  of  the  general  life, 
But  small  experiences  of  every  day, 
Concerns  of  the  particular  hearth  and  hon 
To  learn  not  only  by  a  comet's  rush 
But  a  rose's  birth — not  by  the  grandeur,  God— 
But  the  comfort,  Chrl 

—BROWNING,  "Ring  and  the  Book"  (\ 

In  his  autobiography  Benjamii 

disappoi  with   which  he  I   for  five  snore- 

in    Philadelj.1 

of  whose  sermons  seen  »  be  rather  to  make  ua 

good  Presb\  n  good  citi/.en-.     At  length  he  took 

liis  text  that  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  to  the  Philip- 
I,     '  Finally,    bi  uhut.-oevcr    things    are    1 

good  report,  if  there  be  any 
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virtue  or  any  praise,  think  on  these  things.'  And  I  ima- 
gined, on  such  a  text,  we  could  not  miss  of  having  some 
morality.  But  he  confined  himself  to  five  points  only,  as 
meant  by  the  apostle  :  1.  Keeping  holy  the  Sabbath  day. 
2.  Being  diligent  in  reading  the  holy  Scriptures.  3.  Attend- 
ing duly  the  public  worship.  4.  Partaking  of  the  Sacra- 
ment. 5.  Paying  a  due  respect  to  God's  ministers.  These 
might  be  all  good  things  ;  but,  as  they  were  not  the  kind  of 
good  things  that  I  expected  from  that  text,  I  despaired  of 
ever  meeting  with  them  from  any  other,  was  disgusted,  and 
attended  his  preaching  no  more." 

Think  on  these  things. 

In  human  life,  said  Matthew  Arnold,  "  to  see  true  and 
to  verify  is  not  difficult ;  the  difficult  thing  is  to  care  and 
to  attend." 

iv.  9.     These  things  do. 

"  Disbelief  in  Christianity  is  not  so  much  to  be  dreaded 
as  its  acceptance  with  a  complete  denial  of  it  in  society  and 
politics." — MARK  RUTHERFORD. 

iv.  11.     /  have  learned,  in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  therein  to 

be  content. 

"  Many  things  to-day  have  taught  me  lessons  of  wisdom. 
I  have  seen  the  hawthorns  covering  themselves  with  blossom, 
and  the  whole  valley  springing  up  afresh  under  the  breath 
of  the  spring.  I  have  been  the  spectator  of  faults  of  conduct 
on  the  part  of  old  men  who  will  not  grow  old,  and  whose 
heart  is  in  rebellion  against  the  natural  law.  I  have  watched 
the  working  of  marriage  in  its  frivolous  and  commonplace 
forms,  and  listened  to  trivial  preaching.  I  have  been  a 
witness  of  griefs  without  hope,  and  of  loneliness  that  claimed 
one's  pity.  I  have  listened  to  pleasantries  on  the  subject 
of  madness,  and  to  the  merry  songs  of  the  birds.  And  every- 
thing had  the  same  message  for  me  :  Place  yourself  once 
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more  in  harmony  with  the  universal  law  ;    accept  the  will 
of  God  ;    make  a  religious  use  of  life  ;   work  while  it  is 
day  ;  be  at  once  serious  and  cheerful ;   know  how  to  repeat 
with  the  apostle,  *I  have  learned  in  whatsoever  stat 
am  therewith  to  be  content.' '  — AMIEL. 

"  Another  voice  I  heard  :   '  For  I  have  learned  in  what 
ever  state  I  am  therewith  to  be  content ;   I  know  both  how 
to  abound  and  to  suffer  need  ;   I  can  do  all  things  thro 
Him  that  strengthened  me.'     There  is  a 
heavenly  camp,  not  dust  as  we  are  !     (But  remember  t 
we  are  dust,  0  Lord,  and  that  Thou  hast  made  man  of  <1 
who  was  lost  and  is  found.)    Nor  could  even  he  do  tl 
own  strength — for  he  was  of  the  same  dust — ho  whom  I 
loved  so,  for  speaking  thus  by  Thine  inspiration,  '  I  can  do 
all  things/  he  said,  *  through  Him  that  strength  ncth  me.' 
Strengthen  me  that  I  may  be  able  for  it ;  grant  what  Thou 
commandest  and  command  what  Thou  wilt." — 
Confessions  (x.  31). 

"  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  '  learn  to  be  r  I 

have  been  imbued  with  that  lesson  without  effort.     Life 
presents   to   me,    as   yet,    her  more  cheering  aspc 
CHANNINO  (in  a  letter). 

iv.  22.     All  the  saints  salute  you,  espec  >/  that  are  of 

Ccesar's  household. 

"  Court- virtues  bear,  like  gem  ighest  rate, 

Born  where   Heav'ns  influence  scarce  can  penetrate." 

—POPE,  Moral  Essays,  i.    141-1 
"  What  though  he  summon  me 
Back  to  his  palace, 
I  cannot  fall 
To  t'  'of  princes." 

— CHOU  YOUAN  (fourth  B.C.)  in  A  Lute  of  Jade. 

JAMKS  MUFFATT. 


INTERPRETATIONS  OF  JEWISH  SACRIFICE. 

JEWISH  sacrificial  customs  raise  many  questions  :  where, 
how  and  why  did  the  Jews  offer  sacrifice  ?  Where  and  how 
they  sacrificed  are  questions  of  practice  or  fact :  why  they 
sacrificed  is  a  question  of  theory.  The  questions  of  practice 
are  mostly  modern  questions  which  scarcely  could,  and 
actually  did  not,  present  themselves  as  problems  needing 
solution  so  long  as  Jewish  sacrifice  was  still  a  living 
system.  The  one  question  of  practice  that  alone,  as  far 
as  we  know,  ever  assumed  importance,  was  the  question, 
Where  ?  In  Jerusalem  or  in  Samaria  ?  But  this  was 
a  question  between  two  different  communities,  and  no 
such  question  had  any  place  within  either  community.  To 
the  Jew  it  was  certain  that  on  Mount  Sion  men  ought  to 
worship  God,  to  the  Samaritan  that  he  should  do  so  on 
Mount  Gerizim.  As  to  the  manner  of  sacrifice  questions 
arose  at  most  in  reference  to  insignificant  details  ;  and  to 
Jew  and  Samaritan  alike  the  "how"  of  sacrifice  was  a 
matter  of  well-established  tradition. 

But  these  questions,  which  to  the  Jews  themselves,  if 
they  had  ever  consciously  raised  them,  would  have  seemed 
so  simple,  have  become  burning  questions  among  modern 
students  of  Scripture.  Did  the  Jews,  let  us  say,  in  the  time 
of  our  Lord,  really  sacrifice  where  and  as  their  ancestors  had 
always  done  ?  Had  it,  for  example,  always  held  good  that 
in  Jerusalem  only  men  ought  to  sacrifice  ?  Or,  had  the 
practice  of  the  ancestors  of  these  later  Jews  once  been 
such  that  the  particular  form  of  the  notorious  dispute 
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between  Jerusalem  and  Gerizim  could  never  have  ar: 
between  even  the  most  loyal  and  pious  of  the  earlier  inhabi- 
tants of  Jerusalem  and  Samaria  respectively  ?  This  and 
other  such  questions  are  questions  of  fact  which  the  study 
of  history  has  forced  to  the  front.  And  they  coalesce  into 
this  single  fundamental  question  :  Had  the  institution  of 
sacrifice  among  the  Hebrews  between  the  time  of  Moses  and 
the  destruction  of  the  temple  in  70  A.D.  a  history,  or  had  it 
not  ?  Did  it  undergo  radical  changes,  or  did  it  not  ?  If 
it  did  undergo  changes,  when  and  why  did  these  changes 
occur  ? 

The  answer,  which  with  growing  unanimity  modern 
scholars  have  given  to  this  question,  is  that  the  institution 
had  a  history,  that  during  the  period  named  it  under- 
went certain  radical  changes,  and  that  one  result  of  these 
changes  is  that  the  question  "  Where  ?  "  cannot  now  receive 
a  single  and  simple  answer,  since  the  answer  which  would 
be  true  for  part  of  the  period  would  be  false  for  another 
part  of  it.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  period  the  loyal  Jew 
knew  no  other  place  of  sacrifice  than  Jerusalem,  but  his 
ancestors  who  were  equally  loyal  had  known  and  used  n 
places  for  sacrifice,  including  the  spot  which  the  later  Jew 
fiercely  scorned  and  his  Samaritan  contemporary  devot< 
loved. 

That  sacrificial  worship  was  contralised  in  Jerusalem 
in  and  from  the  seventh  century  B.C.  is  one  of  the  broadest 
facts  hi  the  history  of  the  Jewish  institution  ;  and  also  one 
of  the  clearest  in  spite  of  a  certain  recrudescence  or  continu- 
ance of  attempts  to  explain  it  away  or  to  obscure  it.  But 
naturally  enough  many  of  the  questions  of  fact  or  prar 
still  remain  far  from  clear  owing  to  the  meagreness 

of  historical  records.     For  example,  as  far  back  as  we  can 
trace  the  practice  of  sacrifice,  we  find  the  distinction  betv  • 
imrnt  or  whole-offering,  the  n^y  or  ^D,  which  was 
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wholly  consumed  on  the  altar,  and  the  PQT  or  peace-offering, 
as  our  English  version  commonly  calls  it,  of  which  particular 
portions  only  were  burnt  on  the  altar,  while  the  rest  was 
consumed  at  a  sacrificial  meal  by  the  person  who  offered 
it  and  by  his  friends.  But  are  the  sin-offering  (DKtDn)  and  the 
guilt-offering  (Dttftf),  which  play  so  large  a  part  in  the  Priestly 
Code  but  so  small  and  doubtful  a  part  in  the  early  literature, 
coeval  with  these  two  ?  If  not,  are  we  to  regard  them  as 
differentiations  that  developed  within  the  broad  class  of 
burnt-offerings  ?  And  if  so,  when  did  the  differentiation 
take  place?  How  ancient  are  the  Jewish  sin-offerings  and 
guilt-offerings  ?  To  these  questions  answers  have  been 
attempted,  but  no  one  would  maintain  that  the  answers 
are  so  precise,  or  so  well-grounded,  as  the  answer  to  the 
question,  Where  ?  Those  who  are  agreed  that  sacrifice, 
which  had  previously  been  permitted  in  many  places,  was 
from  the  seventh  century  onward  confined  to  Jerusalem 
differ  as  to  the  degree  of  probability  with  which  it  can  be 
asserted  that  sin-offering  and  guilt-offering  formed  no  part 
of  ancient  Hebrew  varieties  of  sacrifice,  or  as  to  the  approxi- 
mate date  at  which  they  developed  into  distinct  types. 

It  is  to  be  taken  as  established,  then,  that  Jewish  sacri- 
ficial custom  had  a  history,  that  it  underwent  certain  radical 
changes,  and  that  the  character  and  age  of  some  of  these 
can  be  determined  ;  but  at  the  same  time  much  remains 
uncertain  and  undetermined.  Thus,  many  problems  which 
present  themselves  to  the  modern  investigator  in  connexion 
even  with  the  practice  of  Jewish  sacrifice  remain  unsolved, 
or  incompletely  solved. 

When  we  turn  from  the  practice  to  the  theory  of  sacrifice, 
from  questions  of  where  and  how  to  the  question  of  why,  to 
questions  of  cause  and  questions  of  purpose,  we  are  on 
ground  that  attracted  ancient,  as  it  has  increasingly  at- 
tracted modern,  inquirers ;  and  with  some  preliminary 
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survey  of  some  representative  answers  given  to  this  question 
the  remainder  of  the  present  article  will  be  concerned. 

The  theory  of  sacrifice  is  concerned  with  a  general  ques- 
tion and  with  a  series  of  special  questions.     Why  did  the 
Jews,  why  do  men  offer  sacrifices  ?     That  is  the  general 
question,  though  whether  it  is  susceptible  of  a  single  an 
<elf  a  question  of  no  small  importance.     Why  dirl 
Jews  sacrifice  in  such  and  such  particular   ways  ?     Why 
did  they  employ  this  or  that  material,   or  scrupulo 
avoid  this  or  that  other  material  in  their  sacrifices  ?     Why 
did  they  burn  some  of  their  sacrifices  wholly,  and  ot 
only  partially  ?     Why  was  the  remainder  of  some  sacrifices 
that  were  but  partially  burnt  consumed  exclusively  by  the 
priests,  of  others  largely  by  the  person  who  presented 
sacrifice  and  by  his  friends  ?     These  are  illustrations  of  the 
special  questions. 

I  shall  merely  premise  here,  leaving  the  point  for  fuller 
discussion  in  the  next  article,  that  in  the  Old  Testament 
itself  we  find  two  theories  of  Jewish  sacrifice  ;  one  theory, 
if  we  may  so  term  what  is  but  tacit  and  is  i ; 
regards  Jewish  sacrifice  as  immediately  connected  with 
sacrifice  in  pre- Jewish  or  pre-historic  times  ;  and  of 
reason  for  the  general  prevalence  of  sacrifice  in  all  periods 
and  among  all  peoples  it  has  nothing  to  say.  The  other 
theory  attributes  Jewish— of  non-Jewish  sacrifice  it  has 
nothing  to  say — to  direct  commands  of  God  given  through 
Moses  :  the  Jews  sacrificed,  just  indeed  as  they  mai 
many  other  customs,  because  God  commanded  them  so  to 
do  :  that  seemed  a  sufficient,  and  indeed  a  complete,  answer 
to  the  "  why  "  of  sacrifice.  This  theory  finds  even  more 
rigid  formulation  in  some  of  the  Palestinian  Rabbis,  of  whom 
it  may  suffice  to  cite  Yohanan  ben  Zakkai,  who  lived  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  first  century  A.D.  :  his  theory  is  given  in 
the  following  story  which  occurs  in  Pesikta  di  R.  Kahana, 
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40a  : — "  A  certain  pagan  once  said  to  Yohanan  ben  Zakkai, 
The  rites  (tf^D)  you  perform  seem  to  be  a  kind  of 
magic  (D'BttO).  You  bring  a  cow,  kill  it,  burn  it,  pound  it, 
and  take  the  ashes,  and  when  any  of  you  is  unclean  by 
reason  of  contact  with  the  dead  you  sprinkle  him  therewith 
two  or  three  times  and  say  to  him,  Thou  art  clean.  Yohanan 
said  to  the  pagan  :  Has  an  evil  spirit  (JTUJl  FTP)  never 
entered  into  thee  (lit.  this  man).  He  answered,  No.  But 
have  you  never,  said  Yohanan,  seen  any  other  man  into 
whom  an  evil  spirit  had  entered  ?  Certainly,  replied  the 
pagan.  And  what  is  done  in  such  a  case  ?  asked  Yohanan. 
The  pagan  replied,  They  bring  roots  and  fumigate  him  with 
them  and  pour  water  over  him,  and  the  spirit  takes  flight. 
Yohanan  said,  Should  not  thy  ears  hear  what  thine  own 
lips  speak  ?  So  this  spirit  is  a  spirit  of  uncleanness,  as  it 
is  written,  The  (false)  prophets  and  the  spirit  of  uncleanness 
will  I  cause  to  pass  away  from  thy  land.  The  man  rendered 
unclean  by  the  dead  is  sprinkled  with  [the  water  of 
uncleanness,  and  the  spirit  takes  flight.  After  the  pagan 
had  gone  away,  his  disciples  said  to  Yohanan,  You  have 
refuted  him  with  a  straw,  but  what  is  your  explanation  to 
us  (l^D  nntf  nD  lA).  He  said  to  them  :  By  your  life  ! 
Neither  doth  the  dead  render  unclean,  nor  water  clean  : 
but  the  ritual  (Ml)  is  a  decree  (-TDO)  of  the  king  of  the 
king  of  kings ;  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  said,  I  have 
ordained  an  ordinance  ;  I  have  decreed  a  decree  :  no  man 
is  allowed  to  transgress  my  decree  ;  it  is  written  (at  the 
beginning  of  the  law  of  the  red  cow  in  Num.  xix.),  This  is 
the  ordinance  of  the  law  ;  and  that  is  sufficient  reason  for 
performing  the  ritual." 

The  earliest  Jewish  thinker  and  interpreter  to  discuss 
the  "  why  "  of  sacrifice  more  elaborately  is  Philo.  He  too 
finds  the  reason  for  Jewish  sacrifices  in  a  divine  command 
or  series  of  commands  ;  the  actual  ritual  of  sacrifice  for 
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him,  too,  rests  on  the  spoken  ordinance  or  command  of 
God.1  But  he  also  (1)  goes  behind  the  question  of  Jewish 
sacrifices  to  consider  the  fundamental  causes  of  sacrifices 
among  mankind  in  general  ;  and  (2)  pursues  his  investiga- 
tions into  the  specific  reasons  for  the  customs  enjoined 
upon  the  Jews. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  two  points,  Jewish  sacrifices  fall, 
according  to  Philo,  into  three  great  classes  termed  re- 
spectively the  whole  burnt-offering,  the  peace-offering,  and 
the  sin-offering.2  And  these  three  distinctions  correspond, 
he  says,  to  three  primary  purposes  of  sacrifice  as  they  were 
conceived  by  primeval  man  :  "  For  if  one  will  investigate 
accurately  the  reasons  (ra?  atrta?)  for  which  it  seemed 
good  to  the  first  man  (rot?  Trpcorois  av6pu>Troi<;)  to  have 
recourse  to  sacrifice  alike  for  thanksgiving  and  entreaty 
(eVt  Ta?  Sta  dva-iwv  eu^apicrTta?  6/ioO  KOL  \iras  e\0elv) 
he  will  find  the  chief  reasons  to  be  two  in  number  : 
(1)  (the  desire  to  pay)  honour  to  God,  a  reason  which  is, 
apart  from  any  other,  on  its  own  account  alone,  so  to  speak, 
both  necessary  and  honourable  ;  and  (2)  the  advantage 
which  accrues  to  those  who  sacrifice  :  and  this  advantage 
is  in  turn  twofold,  consisting  either  of  a  participation  in 
blessings  (dya0wi>),  or  a  release  from  ills."  3  Philo  then 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  Jewish  law  enjoins  the  burnt-offering 
as  a  means  of  honouring  God  without  ulterior  motive,  the 
peace-offering  as  a  means  of  acknowledging 
received,  and  the  sin-offering  as  a  means  of  obtaining 

^Q  from  ills. 

Homage,    thank-jiving,    propitiation  —  these    three    pur- 
poses of  sacrifice  in  general  are  thu>  recognised  by  Philo  as 


1   TaCra  n\v  rj  pr)T^f  T/>60ra£if  7re/W\  "7.  i.  5,  od.  Colin,  §  200 

I,      <'(>•  iiho  :  "A  ptv  ov*  irpbi  cixripfiav   vonoQtTfircu   KarA 
Kal  Awayoptvetit  :  ib.  i.  8,  ed.  Cohn.  §  299  =  M.  257. 

1  rb  pAv    o\t>Ko.\rrov    xaXet,    rb  Si  ffwrjpiov,  rd    W  T«pl  ei^a/m'at  :    ib 
Cohn,  §   194.  •  76.  i.  4,  Cohn,  §   195- 
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primary  ;  and  in  one  or  other  or  in  some  combination  of 
these  many  subsequent  thinkers  have  sought  the  origin  of 
sacrifice,  not  merely  as  a  Jewish,  but  as  in  antiquity  an 
almost  universal  practice. 

It  will  be  sufficient  simply  to  illustrate  here  by  one  or 
two  examples  how  Philo  deals  with  the  reasons  for  the 
details  of  Jewish  sacrifice.  The  fact  that  these  details  are 
matter  of  divine  ordinance  does  not  withdraw  them  from 
investigation;  God  commands,  but  it  is  legitimate  to  ask 
why  He  commands  thus  in  particular.  In  speaking  of  the 
peace-offering,  for  example,  Philo  remarks  :  "  I  have  often 
been  in  doubt  why  forsooth  (ri  Brjirore)  the  law  selects  as 
the  uTrapxal  of  animals  slain  for  sacrifice  (i.e.,  as  the  parts  to 
be  burnt  on  the  altar),  the  lobe  of  the  liver,  the  kidneys  and 
the  fat,  and  not  rather  the  heart  or  the  brain,  though  the 
dominant  (element)  resides  in  one  or  other  of  these  two 
last-named  parts.  And  not  a  few  others  who  study  the 
holy  scriptures  with  the  mind  rather  than  (merely)  with  the 
eyes  will,  I  suppose,  seek  an  explanation  of  the  same  point  : 
if,  then,  on  inquiry  they  discover  a  more  probable  reason 
they  will  benefit  us  as  well  as  themselves  ;  if  not,  let  them 
judge  whether  that  which  we  have  thought  out  is  prob- 
able." l  I  will  not  here  cite  the  rather  elaborate  explana- 
tion which  he  then  proceeds  to  offer ;  but  on  account  of  its 
intrinsic  interest  in  view  of  subsequent  investigation,  I  will 
cite  as  an  example  of  his  method  the  reasons  he  gives  for 
the  command  that  the  flesh  of  the  peace-offering  must  be 
eaten  on  the  first  and  second  day  only,  nothing  being  allowed 
to  remain  for  consumption  on  the  third  day.  We  find  three 
reasons  : — 

(1)  That  meat  rapidly  putrefies,  and  that  those  who 
offer  sacrifices  should  take  care  to  see  that  their  offerings 
do  not  suffer  deterioration  from  lapse  of  time. 

i  Ib.  i.  7,  Cohn,  §§  217  f. 
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(2)  That  it  is  fitting  that  the  sacrificial  meat  should  be 
freely  set  before  all  who   need   it  ;  "  for  the  sacred  victim 
(TO  Upelov)  is  no  longer  the  property  of  him  who  sacrifices 
it,  but  of  him  to  whom  it  is  sacrificed  :  and  he,  being  bene- 
ficent and  bounteous,  makes  the  whole  company  of  those 
who   offer   the   sacrifice  common   of   the  altar   and   table 
companions  one  of  another,1  enjoining  them  at  the  same 
time,  however,  not  to  consider  themselves  as  entertaining 
in  their  own  homes;  for  they  are  (merely)  stewards  of  a 
feast,  not  hosts,  the  host  being  he  to  whom  the  provi 
for  the  feast  happens  to  belong,  which  (provision)  it  is  not 
lawful  (for  those  who  sacrifice)  to  hide  away,  becai 
incline  to  niggardliness  rather  than  to  philanthrop 

Philo  is  here  trembling  on  the  edge  of  that  theory  of 
sacrifice  as  communion  which  has  played  so  large  a  part  in 
modern  investigations;  but  he  does  not  actually,  J  think. 
regard  communion  with  God  as  being  mediated  even  by  the 
special  type  of  sacrifice  with  which  alone  he  is  here  dealing. 

(3)  Yet  a  third  reason  is  given  :   the  two  days  correspond 
to  the  two  parts  in  man,  the  soul  and  the  body;  on  the 
first  day  with  the  cat  ing  of  the  sacrificial  as  to  be 
associated  the  remembrance  of   spiritual    fl  on   the 
second  day  the  remembrance  of  bodily  \\vl- 

Tin-  third  firings  us  to  the  final  obsen  hat 

needs  to  be  made  at  this  point  on  Philo's  interpretation  of 
sacrifice.     He  may  trace  back  Jewish  sacrifice  to  universal 
human  feelings  towards  the  divine,  he  may  regard 
details  as  resting  on  the  direct  command  of  God,  but  at 
once  the  explanation  and  the  justification  of  Jewish  sa 
ficial  .>•  for  him   in  what   they  M  are 

symbols.    T  urns  are  «  I  in  >pokrn  commands; 
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but  the  things  commanded  to  be  done  signify  more  than 
the  mere  customs  in  themselves  :  the  spoken  commands 
are  manifest  symbols  of  what  is  unknown  and  unseen.1 
The  altar  flame  is  the  symbol  of  thanksgiving,2  and  the 
custom  which  the  law  enjoins  of  keeping  the  altar-flame 
constantly  burning  signifies  the  constant  need  for  gratitude 
for  the  constantly  renewed  and  never-ending  mercies  of 
God.  The  commandment  that  sacrifices  offered  to  God 
should  be  of  perfect  and  flawless  animals  might  seem  suffi- 
ciently explained  by  its  natural  fitness  :  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  real  reason  for  it  lies  in  its  symbolic  signifi- 
cance :  it  is  not  the  victim,  but  the  person  who  offers  it 
whom  God  really  desires  to  be  flawless.  He  commands  one 
thing,  He  desires  by  symbols  to  teach  (ava&iSdgai,  §ia 
arvfjL^o\^v)  another  3  ;  for  as  Philo  puts  it  elsewhere,  God 
regards  not  the  victims  as  really  constituting  the  sacrifice,  but 
the  mind  and  will  of  the  person  who  sacrifices.4 

It  is  not  my  present  purpose  even  in  outline  to  indicate, 
or  discuss,  the  sacrificial  ideas  or  theories  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  but  there  is  one  New  Testament  writing  which  must 
be  briefly  referred  to.  A  theory  of  the  Jewish  sacrificial 
system  clearly  underlies  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  though 
the  writer  nowhere  approaches  even  the  degree  of  syste- 
matic attempt  to  explain  the  details  of  that  system  which 
we  find  in  Philo.  In  common  with  Philo  he  finds  whatever 
of  value  that  system  possessed  for  him  not  in  the  sacrificial 
customs  themselves,  but  in  what  they  signified.  As  Philo 
regards  the  actual  command  to  offer  flawless  victims  a  matter 
relatively  indifferent  as  compared  with  the  need  that  the 


5'  iffrl  TO.  Xex^ra  <pav€pa  dS/jAwy  /cat  dfpavuv;    ib.  i.    5,    Cohn, 
§  200. 

2  rb  avfjifioKov  T?)S  euxapt<m'as  :  DeSacraficantibus,  c.  5,  ed.  Cohn,  §  285  =  M. 
254.  Cp.  c.  7,  Cohn,  §§  296-298. 

3  De  Spec.  Leg.,  i.  2,  ed.  Cohn,  §   167. 

*  De  Sacraficantibus,  c.  6,  Cohn,  §  290. 
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offerer  should  himself  be  morally  flawless,  so,  but  even 
more  directly,  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  chal- 
lenges the  reality  of  morally  redemptive  virtue  in  the 
sacrifices  demanded  by  the  law  :  it  is  impossible  that  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  goats  should  take  a  way  sins  (x.  4).  The 
sacrifices,  like  the  law  of  which  they  form  a  part,  are  to 
be  explained,  not  by  what  they  themselves  achieve,  which 
is  little  enough,  but  by  what  they  prefigure  ;  they  are  a 
shadow  of  the  good  things  to  come  (x.  1).  They  cannot 
perfect  them  that  present  them,  but  by  their  obvious  in- 
ability to  do  this  they  point  forward  to  the  one  sacrifice 
which  was  yet  to  be  offered,  and,  being  offered,  at  once  to 
explain  and  for  ever  after  render  unnecessary  the  sacrifices 
that  had  been  offered. 

Philo  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  agree, 
then,  in  finding  a  symbolic  interpretation,  and  so  far  a  j  \ . 
fication  or  explanation,  of  the  Jewish  sacrificial  systi 
but,  whereas  with  Philo  the  symbolism  is  pre-eminently 
didactic,  and  the  symbols  suggest  moral  truths,  with  the 
author  of  Hebrews  the  symbolism  is  vatieinative,  and  the 
symbols  are  of  things  yet  to  come  in  this  world,  even  if  at 
the  same  time  shadows  of  eternal  realities  that  have  always 
existed  in  the  heavenly  world. 

The  two  points  of  view  which  have  now  been  indicated 
largely  dominated  subsequent  thinking  and  writing  for 
many  centuries.  We  may  pass  to  examine  some  very  dif- 
ferent attempts  to  explain  the  why  of  sacrii 

What  neither  Philo  nor  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  succeeded  in  doing,  and  indeed  scarcely  a  •  1  to 

do,  was  to  shew  why  the  particular  details  of  sacrificial  custom 
were  peculiarly  :  enforce  the  teaching  supposed  to  be 

conveyed  by  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious  I 
Philo  is  relatively  indifferent  to  the  sacrifice-  in  them>eh 
what  is  essential  is  1  :iinjj;  they  convey.  < 
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teaching  could  be  ensured  in  some  other  way,  the  sacrifices 
might  easily  have  dropped  out  of  his  religion  altogether. 
What  is  essential  is  that  men  should  approach  God  in  a 
flawless  state  ;  granted  this  truth  is  held  and  realised, 
the  need  for  the  presentation  of  flawless  animals  ceases. 
All  unwittingly,  as  we  can  see,  Philo  was  by  his  symbolism 
preparing  for  the  catastrophe  to  his  nation  which  occurred 
a  generation  later,  and  which  involved  the  actual  cessation 
of  sacrifice.  Since  what  the  sacrifices  symbolised  was  the 
really  essential  thing,  the  remembrance  of  the  system  was 
for  all  practical  purposes  as  effective  as  the  actual  continu- 
ance of  it ;  for,  at  all  events  by  the  vast  numbers  of  the 
Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  the  symbols  were  very  rarely  seen, 
even  while  they  continued  to  be  set  forth  in  Jerusalem. 
So,  again,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  provided  a  rationale 
of  a  system  that  had  already  ceased  to  exist,  and  had  thus, 
in  fact,  proved  itself  to  be  non-essential. 

It  was  not  a  great  step  from  this  relative  indifference  to 
actual  sacrifices  to  a  more  or  less  positive  disregard  for, 
not  to  say  condemnation  of,  them.  Such  an  attitude  we 
find  alike  in  some  of  the  Christian  Fathers  and  in  some  of 
the  mediaeval  Jewish  scholars.1  In  the  judgment  of  such 
writers,  the  Jewish  sacrificial  system  was  not  a  glorious  gift 
of  God,  nor  was  it  intended  to  shadow  forth  future  things 
or  to  inculcate  moral  precepts.  Moreover,  it  did  not  rest 
on  any  absolute  command  of  God  ;  it  merely  existed  by  the 
permission  of  God,  and  as  a  concession  by  Him  to  the  weak- 
ness of  His  people  ;  it  was  a  remnant  of  idolatry  which  with 
some  necessary  modifications  was  suffered  to  continue  for 
a  season.  Consequently,  the  fundamental  reason  of  Jewish 
sacrifice  was  to  be  found,  not  in  the  mind  of  God,  but  in  the 
mind  or  nature  of  man  ;  the  Jewish  customs  were  closely 

1  A  good  collection  of  relevant  passages  is  to  be  found  in  J.  Spencer's 
De  Legibus  Hebraeorum  Ritualibus,  Lib.  iii.  cap.  1,  sect.  ii. 
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related  to  heathen  sacrificial  custom,  and  both  were  to  be 
explained  fundamentally  in  the  same  way.  God  having 
regard  for  human  weakness,  which  clings  to  the  practices 
to  which  it  has  been  accustomed,  allowed  the  customs  to 
continue  even  among  His  chosen  people,  merely  trans- 
ferring the  object  toward  which  they  were  directed  :  sacrifice 
was  no  longer  to  be  offered  to  idols,  but  to  Himself.1 

The  position  just  indicated  is  the  starting  point  of  the 
first  great   modern  discussion  of   the   origin  of  sacrifice. 
John  Spencer,  in  his  dissertation  on  the  reason  and  or 
of  sacrifice  among  the  Jews,  starts,  indeed,  with 
tion  of  a  primitive  revelation,  but  for  the  particular 
cussion  that  assumption  is  of  little  moment ;    for  he  held 
that  under  the  influence  of  Egyptthe  primitive  revelation  had 
passed  almost  as  completely  from  the  minds  of  the  Hebi 
as  from  those  of  the  pagans.     Hence  his  explanation  of 
ifice  :    it  was  the  purpose  of  God  to  lead  the  Hebrews 
back  again  to  the  home  and  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors, 


1  "  On  considering  the  divine  acts,  or  the  processes  of  Nature,  we  g 
insight  into  the  prudence  and  wisdom  of  God  as  displayed  in  the  creation 
of  aninmls,  with  the  gradual  development  of  the  movement-  limbe 

and  the  relative  positions  of  the  lattor,  and  we  perceive  also  His  wisdom 
and  plan  in  the  successive  and  gradual  development  of  the  whol  • 
of  each  individual.  .  .  .     Many  precepts  in  the  Law  are  the  result  of  a 
similar  course  adopted  by  the  supreme  Being.     It  is,  namely,  impo-; 
to  go  suddenly  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  :  it  is  therefore  ac 
the  nature  of  man  impossible  for  him  suddenly  to  discontinue  everything 
to  which  he  has  been  accustomed.     Now  God  sent  Moses  to  make  [the 
Israelites]  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  nation  by  means  of  the  knowledge 
of  God.     But  the  custom  which  was  in  those  days  general  among  all 
and  the  general  mode  in  which  the  Israelites  were  brought  up,  consisted  in 
sacrificing  animals  in  those  temples  which  contained  images.  n  in 

accordance  with  the  wisdom  and  plan  of  God,  as  displayed  in  the  whole 
creation,  that  He  did  not  command  us  to  give  up  and  to  <1 
these  manners  of  service.     For  this  reason  God  allowed  these 
service  to  continue  ;  He  transferred  to  His  service 
served  as  a  worship  of  created  beings,  and  of  i 

Banded  us  to  serve   I  idea, 

'V  Nebuchim    ("(luido    of 
lander's  Translation,  ed.  I 
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but  in  both  cases  He  found  it  necessary  to  do  so  not  directly, 
but  circuit ously.  The  worst  customs  of  the  heathen 
God,  indeed,  at  once  forbade  to  His  people  under  pain  of 
death.  Those,  however,  which  were  in  themselves  indiffer- 
ent, but  could  not  have  been  at  once  removed  without  giving 
great  offence  to  the  people,  He  took  over  into  His  own  reli- 
gion. He  forbade  His  people,  for  example,  to  drink  blood 
like  the  Gentiles  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  connexion 
between  themselves  and  demons  ;  and,  in  order  to  get  the 
blood  safely  disposed  of,  He  provided  that  it  should  be 
poured  out  at  the  base  of  the  altar.1  Again,  the  Gentiles 
had  offered  at  the  altar  almost  all  species  of  animals,  and 
almost  everything  else  that  was  of  use  to  themselves.  God 
concedes  to  His  people  that  they  shall  continue  to  offer 
animals,  but  limits  the  animals  that  might  be  offered  to  the 
three  kinds — oxen,  sheep,  and  goats  ;  the  reasons  given  for 
the  limitation  are  three  in  number — (1)  That,  as  being  most 
frequently  offered  by  the  Gentiles  to  their  gods,  it  was  more 
essential  that  God  should  vindicate  His  right  to  these  parti- 
cular species  ;  (2)  that  the  patriarchs  had  limited  their 
sacrifices  to  these  species  ;  and  (3)  that,  as  domestic  animals, 
they  were  always  ready  at  hand  for  use.2  Whether  in 
assigning  these  reasons  for  the  divine  concessions  to  human 
weakness  Spencer  is  happier  than  his  predecessors  in  finding 
reasons  for  what  were  taken  by  them  to  be  divine  commands 
or  prescriptions,  may  be  left  an  open  question.  The  two 
outstanding  merits  of  Spencer's  contribution  are  these  : 
(1)  that  he  carried  the  question  of  the  "  why  "  of  Jewish 
custom  back  into  the  wider  field  of  human  custom  whence, 
with  or  without  modification,  they  were  derived  ;  and  (2) 
that  he  detected  the  power  of  reaction  of  one  religion  against 

1  J.  Spencer,  De  Legibus  Hebraeorum  ritualibus,  Lib.  i.  cap.    viii.  sect. 
1  (ed.  Camb.  1727,  vol.  i.  p.  145). 
8  /&.,  Lib.  iii.  cap.  ii.  sect.  ii.  (ed.  Camb.  1727,  vol.  ii.  p.  755  f.). 
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another,  the  most  sacred  rite  of  one  religion  becoming  o 
the  pre-eminently  forbidden  rite  of  another.     To  cite 
words  of  the  most  distinguished  and  influential  of  modern 
students  of  the  same  subject :  "  Spencer's  Latin  work  on 
the  ritual  laws  of  the  Hebrews  may  justly  be  said  to  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  science  of  Comparative  Religion, 
and  in  its  special  subject,  in  spite  of  certain  defects  th; 
could  hardly  have  avoided  at  the  time  when  it  was  com- 
posed, still  remains  by  far  the  most  important  book  on  the 
religious  antiquities  of  the  Hebrews."  1 

I  pass  to  another  work.  In  1837  Bahr  published  the 
first,  and  in  1839  the  second  volume  of  his  Symbolik  des 
Mosaischen  Cultus.  In  spite  of  the  title  which  might  seem 
to  indicate  a  simple  return  to  the  Philonean  type  of  theories 
of  sacrifice,  Bahr  does  not  neglect  the  study  of  rites  corre- 
sponding to  Hebrew  rites  in  other  religions  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  he  explicitly  lays  down  that  an  exceedingly  ini 
help  for  the  understanding  of  the  Mosaic  cult  us  is  to  be 
found  in  the  modern  investigations  into  the  religions  of 
heathen  antiquity  (i.  7) ;  and  if  Bahr's  work  had  ceased  to 
possess  any  other  value,  it  might  still  serve  as  a  useful  com- 
pendium of  earlier  literature  on  the  relation  of  Hebrew 
cultus  to  the  cultus  of  other  religions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Bahr's  compara  ![>ed 

him  greatly  in  the  negative  aim  of  his  work,  which  was  to 
get  rid  of  the  weight  of  the  then  prevalent  typology  :    * 
aimed,  as  he  puts  it  (i.  17),  at  discovering  in  all,  even  of 
least,  details  of  Hebrew  cultus  es  to  Jesus  CIi 

incarnate,  to  His  history,  or  to  that  of  the  community  \\ 
He  founded.  Over  against  this  o \vn.\\i 

is  to  shew  how  the  sensuous  ("  der  im  Sinnlichen  sich  be 
gende")  Mosaic  < -\\\i\\<  is  a  figurative  presentation,  not 
mediately  of  the  Christian  religion  or  of 

R.  Smith,   The  Religion  of 
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but  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  and,  therefore,  because  the 
Mosaic  religion  contained  within  itself  the  kernel  ("  Keim  ") 
of  the  Christian  religion,  of  certain  basal  truths  of  the 
Christian  religion  also. 

In  sum,  then,  Bahr  claims  three  things  :  (1)  that  the 
cultus  including  the  sacrificial  system  is  symbolic  ;  (2)  that 
the  religion  thus  symbolised  contains  the  kernel  or  germ 
of  the  Christian  religion  ;  (3)  that  the  cultus  described  in 
the  Pentateuch  is  of  one  age,  created  by  a  single  mind, 
imbued  throughout  with  a  consistent  symbolism. 

How  do  these  several  positions  stand  in  the  light  of  sub- 
sequent thought  and  investigation  ?  It  may  be  said  briefly 
that  while  the  third  has  been  rendered  untenable,  the  first 
two  have  been  fundamentally  strengthened. 

Not  many,  if  any,  modern  Christian  theologians  would 
allow  that  the  older  typology  against  which  Bahr  polemised 
possessed  any  further  element  of  truth  than  that  the  Mosaic 
religion  contained  the  germ  or  kernel  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  strong  hold  which,  in  the 
interval,  the  conception  of  a  progressive  Revelation  has 
obtained  greatly  strengthens  the  positive  side  of  Bahr's 
position,  and  few  theologians  would  challenge  the  claim  that 
the  earlier  religion  did  contain  the  germ  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

Another  of  Bahr's  positions  has  been,  if  anything,  strength- 
ened by  the  study  of  anthropology  and  comparative  religion. 
For,  certainly,  these  studies  have  predisposed  us  to  reject, 
no  less  vigorously  than  he  (i.  p.  vi.),  such  examples  of  rational- 
istic explanations  as  that  the  only  reason  for  the  sacrificial 
use  of  incense  was  to  keep  off  the  flies  that  crowded  over  the 
sacrificial  flesh.  And  they  have  still  further  justified  his 
claim  that  the  Hebrew  religious  rites  would  indeed  be  unique, 
if  none  of  them  had  any  symbolic  significance.  "  Religious 
rites,"  says  the  distinguished  anthropologist  and  author  of 
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Primitive  Culture,  "  fall  into  two  divisions  ...  in  part  they 
are  expressive  and  symbolic  performances,  the  dramatic 
utterance  of  religious  thought,  the  gesture-language  of 
theology."  l 

But  unless  Biblical  scholarship  during  the  past  century 
been  on  an  altogether   false  track,    Bahr's  work  was 
vitiated  by  his  assumption  of  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  ei 
ritual  system  of  the  Jews  and  his  attempt  in  r-nce 

to  find  in  that  system  in  its  entirety  and  in  all  its  de 
symbols  of  the  truths  of  the  Mosaic  religion.  No  doubt  an 
exclusive  regard  for  purely  literary  criticism  might 
admit  a  simple  transference  of  Bahr's  interpretation  to  a 
later  age  ;  he  regarded  Leviticus  and  the  related  parts  of  the 
Pentateuch  as  the  work  of  Moses,  and  so  described  the  u; 
of  the  cultusand  the  religion  it  symbolised  as  Mosaic.  The 
demands  of  a  merely  literary  criticism  which  finds  in  Leviti- 
cus the  work  of  post-exilic  Judaism  might  be  satisfied  by 
terming  the  unity  of  the  cult  us  and  the  religion  it  symbolises 
post-exilic,  and  we  might  even  seem  to  have  in  Ezeki<  ! 
single  mind  that  gave  symbolic  expression  to  the  truths  of 
this  later  religion.  But  every  close  investigation  of  the  facts 
leads  to  the  conviction  that,  while  the  Priestly  Code  is  post- 
exilic  literature,  the  cultus  which  it  describes  is  by  no  means 
in  its  entirety  a  product  of  the  same  age.  And  we  may  say, 
whatever  the  age  of  the  cultus  as  a  completed  whole,  de- 
tails of  it  are  more  ancient.  It  follows  that  the  original 
purpose  of  all  the  individual  rites  ought  not  to  be  sought 
in  the  religion  of  a  single  individual  or  of  a  single  age,  be 
that  age  Mosaic,  or  post-exilic,  or  any  oth 

On  the  other  hand,  the  study  of  anthropology  a; 
Comparative  Religion  has  lent  powerful  support  to  a  judg- 
ment of  de  Wette's,  which  Bahr  (i.  21)  criticised,  and  has 
'proportionately  weakened    Bahr's    own    position. 
B.  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture*  ii.  362. 
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everything,"  in  the  cultus,  said  de  Wette,  "  is  symbolic  ;  much 
served  merely  for  pomp  and  the  support  of  the  hierarchy  : 
much  was  merely  traditional,  and  had  lost  its  original  signifi- 
cance." To  which,  may  we  not  add,  that  much,  in  the  course 
of  Jewish  history,  assumed  a  significance  which  it  had  not 
originally  possessed.  I  will  once  again  cite  Sir  E.  B.  Tylor 
to  shew  the  conclusions,  or,  to  put  it  more  neutrally,  the 
point  of  view  reached  in  the  wider  field  of  anthropology  : 
"  Some  religious  ceremonies  are  marvels  of  permanence* 
holding  substantially  the  same  form  and  meaning  through 
age  after  age,  and  far  beyond  the  range  of  historic  record. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  signification  of  ceremonies  is  not  to 
be  rashly  decided  on  by  mere  inspection.  In  the  long  and 
varied  course  in  which  religion  has  adapted  itself  to  new 
intellectual  and  moral  conditions,  one  of  the  most  marked 
processes  has  affected  time-honoured  religious  customs, 
whose  form  has  been  faithfully  and  even  servilely  kept  up 
while  their  nature  has  often  undergone  transformation. 
In  the  religions  of  the  great  nations,  the  natural  difficulty 
of  following  these  changes  has  been  added  to  by  the  sacer- 
dotal tendency  to  ignore  and  obliterate  traces  of  the  inevit- 
able change  of  religion  from  age  to  age,  and  to  convert  into 
mysteries  ancient  rites  whose  real  barbaric  meaning  is 
too  far  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  a  later  time  " 
(Primitive  Culture*,  ii.  363). 

The  most  fruitful  study  of  Jewish  sacrificial  custom  has 
in  recent  times  moved  along  the  lines  of  anthropological 
and  comparative  research  ;  such  study  has  traced,  some- 
times very  speculatively,  sometimes  with  greater  probability, 
the  Jewish  rites  back  to  ideas  prevalent  outside  of  the  Jewish 
world  and  before  the  time  of  Moses  ;  and  the  centre  of  interest 
in  Jewish  ritual  has  shifted,  perhaps  unduly  shifted,  from 
the  ideas  which  the  Jews  attached  to  their  rites  to  the  ideas 
which  in  a  pre-Jewish  stage  of  human  history  gave  them 

VOL.  ix.  26 
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birth.  In  some  cases  the  two  sets  of  ideas  may  be  identical ; 
in  others  they  certainly  are  not";  and  where  they  are  not 
identical  it  is  no  less  import  it-termine.  if  we  can. 

r  as  \\-cll  a<  the  curlier  idea.     It  is  valuable  to  d 
the  etymology  of  a  word  ;   it  is  equally  important  to  know 
its  actual  meaning.     This  may,  at  some  later  period  in  the 

ory  of  the  word,  be  something  very  different  from  the 
original   meaning.     And,   similarly,  investigation   into 
religious  ideas  out  of  which  Hebrew  rites  sprang  cannot 
take  the  place  of  investigation  into  the  religious  ideas,  or 
the  religious  attitude,   which   main  them   in   being. 

Both  of  these  lines  of  investigation  lead  frequent  ly  in- 
lain    fields;    each  enjoys  an  advantage   over  the   ot 
counterbalanced  by  a  disadvantage.    The  inquiry 
original  meaning  of  the   rites   is   assisted   by  compara 
study,  but  lacks  the  light  cast  by  contemporary  \vr 
document  <  ;   the  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of,  or  tin- 
adopted  towards,  the  rites  in  later  times  derives  less  bei 
from  comparative  study,  but  can  be  followed  h  it  of 

contemporary  docu'  .hich  reveal  the  dominant  ideas 

of  their  age.     It  is  true  that  these  documents  a  say 

far  less  than  could  be  wished  on  the  rationale  of  sacrii 
but  where  v.  >  obtain  direct  light,  we  may  yet  surely, 

in  t  he  light  of  the  general  character  of  t  he  religion  as  revc 
in  those  documents,  lay  down  this  principle  :   the  more  l 
baric,  or  more  savage,  the  creative  idea  can  be  shewn  to  be, 

less  probable  is  it  that  that  same  idea  was  the  cau 

persistence  of  the  rite  in  Judaism,  which,  a-  a 
is  far  removed  from  the  barbaric  and  the  savage  ;  j: 
idea  out  of  harmony  with  the  later  Jewish  religion  as  the  cause 
of  the  origin  of  a  rite,  we  must  seek  i  ten- 

ance  of  i  leas  read  in'  e,  <>r  in 

le,  so  characteristic  of  religioi 
and  long  n  a  reason  for  main- 
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taining  what  once  has  been,  even  though  its  meaning  may 
have  been  lost.1 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Priestly  Code  supplies  singularly  little 
direct  explanation  either  of  sacrifice  in  general  or  of  the 
many  detailed  rites  which  it  prescribes.  But  this  by  no 
means  necessarily  implies  that  to  the  author,  or  authors,  of 
the  Code  the  system  and  its  parts  were  entirely  meaningless . 
On  the  other  hand,  even  if  we  went  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  argued  that  nothing  was  merely  traditional,  but 
that  everything  must  have  had  a  meaning  at  the  time  when 
the  Code  was  written,  it  is  certain  that  such  meanings  did 
not  in  all  cases  maintain  themselves  as  generally  under- 
stood and  generally  accepted  interpretations.  It  is  sufficient 
to  recall  the  passage  which  has  been  already  cited  from 
Philo  ;  to  the  authors  of  the  Priestly  Code  the  selection  in 
particular  of  the  lobe  of  the  liver,  the  kidneys  and  the  fat 
for  burning  on  the  altar  may  have  symbolised  some  living 
religious  truth  ;  but,  even  if  so,  it  had  ceased  to  possess 
this  significance  for  the  contemporaries  of  Philo ;  for  them 
it  had  become  meaningless  ;  its  significance  had  ceased  to 
be  a  matter  of  tradition  ;  it  had  become  a  matter  of  specu- 
lation. Philo  was  ready  to  offer  a  tentative  interpretation, 
but,  at  the  same  time  that  he  offers  it,  he  invites  others  to 
offer  a  better,  if  they  can. 

The  ideas  that  gave  birth  to  Hebrew  sacrifice,  the  ideas 
which  were  associated  with  sacrifice  by  the  community  for 
whom  the  Priestly  Code  was  framed,  the  ideas  which  Philo 
attached  to  it  were  all  different ;  and  of  the  three  sets  of 
ideas  the  last  only  were  ever  expounded  ;  the  others  are 
to  be  reached,  if  reached  at  all,  only  by  inference.  Yet  it 
is  only  in  proportion  as  we  are  able  to  infer  the  earlier  sets 
of  ideas,  and  clearly  to  distinguish  them  from  one  another 
and  from  the  later  and  better  known  speculations,  that  we 

1  Cp.  The  International  Critical  Commentary  on  Numbers,  pp.  47  f. 
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can  adequately  appreciate  the  place  of  sacrifice  in  Hebrew 
religion,  or  safrly  estimate  and  clearly  understand  the  intlu- 
ence  that  alike  the  practice  and  the  theory  of  «!• 
fice  have  exercised  over  Christian  thoi: 

G.  NAN  GR 


THE  PREACHING  OF  JESUS  AND  THE  GOSPEL  OF 

CHRIST. 

II 

BY  the  Gospel  we  may  mean  one  of  several  things. 

It  may  mean  what  Jesus  said,  th<  ;essage  of 

Jesus  as  the  greatest  of  the  prophets.     His  v 
declaratory — with    passion,    compassion,    conviction,    and 
effect,  but    still    declaratory  or  exhibit  ory.     He    could    be 
thus    the   exemplary  preacher,  first    in    ]»  -odd   in 

meekness,  and  standard   in   matter  for  all 
The  gnomic   and    pictorial   style    would  then  be  our  ; 
And  all  testimony  of   Him,  ev<  ;o,  we    ii 

trim  to    the    type  of  such  relics  of  His  discourse  as  have 
reached  us,  or  to  such  a  way  of  handling  life.     The  • 
parts  of  the  Go-pels   would    become  the  doct 
the  Epistles,  and  the  face  value  of  Christ's  express  witness 

and  measure  of  our  fait  h  in  ! 
And  we  ha\  ion   created   for 

by  Han 
at    all,  '  r   and 

•i  the  m;i  Hi,   fetching,  and   not  I 

of  His  gospel. 

If    I! 

anew  the   occasional  and    gradual    character  of 
teaching.     Throughout  He  preached    t 
the 
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prophetic  word  as  only  the  creating  Word  could.  But,  for 
this  function,  and  for  the  full  revelation  of  either  Father, 
or  Kingdom,  or  Word,  something  more  than  a  manner  of 
teaching  was  required,  as  the  event  showed.  He  spoke 
during  His  life  with  a  manner  of  authority  that  flowed 
from  His  person ;  but  when  He  spoke  to  Paul,  or  John, 
and  inspired  them  after  His  death,  it  was  much  more  than 
manner.  His  teaching  then  had  His  finished  work  behind 
it,  and  all  we  mean  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  difficulty 
we  have  to  face,  if  Christ  was  mainly  a  teacher,  or  even 
but  a  personal  influence,  is  this — that,  like  prophet  ism 
altogether,  He  was  a  failure  with  those  who  came  under 
Him  at  first  hand.  His  personal  influence  through  His 
doctrine  averted  neither  His  unpopularity,  His  desertion, 
nor  His  Cross.  It  did  not  prevent  the  people  it  was  turned 
on  from  disowning  Him,  nor  the  disciples  from  leaving 
Him,  nor  the  authorities  from  killing  Him.  Indeed  it  pro- 
voked all  three.  How  then  are  we  to  expect  another  effect 
from  it,  taken  alone,  upon  the  world  of  posterity  ?  It 
must  become  diluted  by  distance,  and  enfeebled  accordingly. 
It  reaches  the  world  only  as  a  record,  and  an  ancient  one, 
always  growing  in  antiquity  and  losing  in  historic  direct- 
ness. We  are  ever  farther  removed  from  the  active  per- 
sonality of  the  teacher  and  such  good  effect  as  it  did  have. 
Its  power  must  leak  in  transmission  and  lose  by  distance. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  has  not  been  the  action  of  Christ 
in  the  world.  His  power  has  grown  with  distance — the  power 
even  of  His  teaching.  How  is  this  ?  It  was  never  the  slow 
saturation  of  the  public  by  those  precepts  or  doctrines  that 
gave  them  their  present  place.  For  as  precepts  especially 
they  are  but  very  partially  honoured  even  by  the  Church, 
and  in  some  cases  frankly  ignored.  Besides,  they  were 
not  used  by  those  apostles  who  founded  the  Church — being 
replaced  by  their  own  advice  as  circumstances  suggested. 
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The  triumph  of  Christ's  doctrines,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  has 
not  been  a  posthumous  redress  due  to  men's  tardy  awal 
ing  to  the  value  of  a  neglected  genius.     For  they  were  not, 
like  the  light  of  genius,  flashes  of  fresh  interpretation  of  life 
whi  rience  gradually  caught  and  verified,  but  t 

it  in  the  face  of  the  natural  life,  and  mortifi<<; 
crucified  it.    It  was  not  reflection  on  Christ's  teaching,  and 
it  was  not  the  desiderium  tarn  cari  capitis,  that  restored 
the  disciples  to  their  spiritual  loyalty,  and  raised  it  once 
and  for  all  to  apostolic  faith. 

What  was  it  that  produced  the  change  ?     Some  an 
would  remove  the  stress  from  the  teaching,  and  plac 
upon   the   personality.     In  His  cross  .He  is  t  Inn  the  pro- 
tagonist of  man's  tragic  fate,  but  not  the  propitiatioi 
man's  guilty  soul.    The  change  in  the  disciples  was  produced 
by  a  revisit,  actual  or  believed,  from  His  immortal  and  in- 
superable person.     Ever  since  Schleiermacher  the  person  of 
Christ  has  been  placed  in  front  of  His  teaching,  the  rev 
tion  in  Himself  has  cast  the  true  light  upon  all  His  wo: 
and  we  have  come  to  i  he  autobiography  in  tin 

And  no  doubt  that  has  been  a  great  move  in  the  right 
direction,  and  it  waa  long  overdue  when  it  was  made.     A 
as  I  have  hinted,  it   supplies  an  expansion  and   c<> 
to  Harnack's  startling  theme.     But  even  if  we  so, 

if  we  recognise  the  effect  <  '•  personal  reappearance 

after  de  that  sufficient  explanation  of  the  immense 

and  permanent  change  in  the  apostles'  faith  and 

e-emergence  <»f  <  personality  as  iir. 

>ath,   was  it    the  mere   indomitable  persistence  of 

•  ssness  of  His  Spirit  that  raised 
them  to  a  point  from  which  they  never  looked  back 
H-    not   Himself  he  possibility  that  true  faith  should 

be  produced  by  a  revenant — to  say  nothing  of  forgiveness 
for  cowardly  treason  ?     "If  they  believe  not  Moses  and 
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the  prophets,  neither  will  they  believe  if  one  rose  from  the 
dead."  Was  the  whole  soul  and  world  of  the  apostles 
changed,  was  the  Church  set  up,  by  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Master  after  an  interval  of  arrest  caused  by  a  premature 
and  unfortunate  death,  which  merely  retarded  His  Mes- 
sianic schemes  and  delayed  the  winning  of  the  campaign 
by  the  loss  of  an  early  battle  ?  Was  the  Church  founded 
upon  the  resurrection  merely  as  a  resurrection  ?  Did  the 
Church  rise  upon  the  rising  of  an  inextinguishable  personality, 
which  there  emerged  from  the  grave  as  if  it  had  been  no 
more  than  a  tunnel  or  a  retreat  ?  Was  it  His  mere 
experience  and  survival  of  death,  was  it  an  enlarged 
pertinacity  of  person,  that  turned  the  historic  Jesus  into 
the  Church's  Christ  ?  Did  He  just  emerge  faithful  and 
purified,  in  His  grand  degree,  from  the  fire  we  must  all 
pass  through  ?  Had  He  gone  there  just  "  to  prove  His 
Soul  "  ?  Was  that  the  impression  ?  Or  did  He  not  rather 
return  from  the  fire,  not  as  one  who  had  only  passed 
through  it,  but  as  one  who  had  extinguished  the  flames — 
their  more  than  conqueror,  their  destroyer  ?  Did  he  not 
stand  on  the  earth  which  He  revisited  with  the  old  moral 
world  under  His  feet,  with  a  new  moral  world  achieved  in 
the  crisis  of  all  His  soul,  and  realised  in  His  unearthly 
power,  reign,  and  joy  ?  Did  He  not  now  face  mankind  full 
of  the  Eternity  He  had  won  for  them,  the  spiritual  stability 
that  nothing  possible  could  now  overthrow,  and  the  moral, 
the  holy  power  that  nothing  could  at  last  withstand  ? 

Surely  the  crucial  effect  of  the  Resurrection  was  its 
evidence,  not  of  an  unimpaired  spiritual  vitality,  not  of  the 
passing  of  an  eclipse,  but  of  an  objective  achievement  for 
human  destiny  in  Christ's  death,  a  final  business  done  with  the 
God  Who  engrossed  Him  in  His  death,  the  knot  of  a  whole 
world  loosed,  the  world-foe  vanquished  for  ever,  the  final 
and  absolute  conquest  won,  the  everlasting  Salvation  brought 
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in.     The  Cross  was  the  work  that  Christ  did,  the  Re^urrec- 
tion  was  the  work  that  God,  well  pleased  for  ever,  did  i 
wake.     God  raised  Him  up  when  He  had  o 
come  the  world  for  good  and  all.     The  II 
not  so  much  the  finished  work,  but  God's  seal  upon  it. 
:  orically  it  may  have  been  the  Re  hat  founded 

church,  but  it  was  the  Cross  that  won  the  Resurrec- 
tion by  founding  the  Xe\\  nit  of  the  Gosjx 

Such  at  least  is  the  burthen  of  New  Testa  UK  nony. 

The  Resurrection  there  is  not  merely  the  survival  of 
personality  (far  less  its  mere  reanimation)  ;  but 
divine  seal  upon  a  crucial  moral  achievement  and  a  victory 
once  for  all,  which  drew  upon  the  whole  spiritual  resou 
of  that  unique  personality  in  an  act  correspondingly  \L\ 
and  final,  and  which  gave  it  not  only  complete  expres> 
but  practical  effect  as  decisive  for  the  whole  spiritual  world 
of    man's  relations  with  God.     As   in   the  Cross  wo  have 
Christ's  great  and  final  act  upon  God,  so  in  the  Iv 
tion  we  have  God's  great  and  final  act  on  <  f  would 

press  the  great  difference  between  the  Cross  as  the  affecting 
expression  in  martyrdom  of  Christ's  pi 
and  the  Cross  as  the  purposed  and   tinal  ad 
that  world-person,  a  it  took  for  God  and 

man.     <  rig  the  Cross  as  the  completion  of  Christ's 

personality,  I  would  [distinguish  between  such  con 
taken  aesthetically,  as  the  f  «  ctacle  o 

by  sacrifice  to  man's  tragic  fate,   and  ally,  as 

d   moral  act    for  man's  conscience 
God.     The    01  is  artistic,  like  so  much  of 

mod 

have 
had  much  to  say  in  the  name  of  religion  about  developing 

r    and    fruit   a!:  r    is    in 

ourselves,  rounding  the  sphere  of  our  personality,  achieving 
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our  soul,  being  true  to  ourselves,  and  so  forth.  That  is  all 
very  well  as  a  youthful  and  idealist  way  of  beginning.  But 
few  have  set  to  work  on  this  seriously  without  finding  out 
that  we  have  little  power  in  our  personality,  even  when  it  is 
reinforced,  to  be  anything  to  God's  purpose,  and  that  such 
a  programme  of  life  may  be  in  the  end  more  effective  for 
the  making  of  prigs  than  personalities.  It  is  morally  im- 
possible that  a  real  personality  should  be  developed  on  any 
such  self-centred  lines,  or  made  spherical  or  symmetrical 
by  rotating  on  its  own  axis.  To  shrink  your  personality 
work  at  it ;  take  yourself  with  absurd  seriousness  ;  sacrifice 
everything  to  self-realisation,  self-expression.  Do  this 
and  you  will  have  produced  the  prig  of  culture,  who  is  in 
some  ways  worse  than  the  prig  of  piety.  So  also  if  you 
would  lose  holiness,  work  at  it.  Do  everything,  not  because 
it  is  God's  will,  but  because  you  have  taken  up  sanctity 
as  a  profession — shall  I  say  an  ambition  ?  Be  more  con- 
cerned to  realise  your  own  holiness  than  to  understand 
God's.  Study  your  soul  freshly  and  your  Bible  conven- 
tionally. Cherish  a  warm  piety  and  a  poor  creed.  But 
if  you  really  would  save  your  soul,  lose  it.  Seek  truth 
first,  and  effect  thereby.  Beware  of  ethical  self-seeking. 
To  develop  your  personality  forget  it.  Devote  yourself 
not  to  it  but  to  some  real  problem  and  work,  some  task 
which  you  will  probably  find  to  your  hand.  The  great 
personalities  have  not  laboured  to  express  or  realise 
themselves,  but  to  do  some  real  service  to  the  world,  and  a 
service  they  did  not  pick  and  choose  but  found  laid  upon 
them.  Then1  best  work  was  "  occasional  " — i.e.,  in  the  way 
of  concrete  duty.  They  did  not  live  for  set  speeches  but 
for  business  affairs.  They  found  their  personality,  their 
soul,  in  the  work  given  them  to  do  ;  given  them  because 
of  that  soul,  indeed,  but  never  effected  by  petting  it.  They 
found  their  personality  by  losing  it,  and  came  to  themselves 
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by  erasing  themselves.  Their  ideal  was  not,  "  I  must  become 
or  that  "  or  "  I  must  produce  my  impression,  and  leave 
my  mark,"  but  "  I  must  will,  I  must  do,  this  or  that  obedi- 
ence." To  effect  something  is  the  way  to  become  some- 
thing. 

So  Christ's  purpose,  whether  in  His  preaching  or  in  His  Cross, 
was  not  primarily  to  stamp  His  whole  personality  on  the 
world  in  one  careful,  concentrated,  and  indelible  expression 
of  it,  but  to  finish  a  work  God  gave  Him  to  do  ;  than  which 
t  here  is  nothing  more  impressive  for  men.     His  purpose 
was,  with  all  the  might  of  His  personality,  to  do  a  cer 
thing  with  God  for  the  world.     He  was  at  the  last  pre- 
occupied with  God,  which  is  the  final  way  to  command  n 
His  engrossing  work  was  not  to  leave  an  impression  on  the 
public  ;  and  His  Gospel  in  the  apostles  was  more  than  their 

icss  to  an  impression  on  their  experience.  His  work's 
total  effect  on  the  moral  universe  was  something  far 
greater  than  the  impression  he  made  even  on  the  apostles. 
His  object  was  to  do  something  with  God  for  the  world, 
and  only  in  that  way  to  act  on  it.  His  preaching  was  not 
impressionist,  it  was  evangelical,  seeking  to  adjust  t 
science  more  than  to  delight  or  even  fortify  the  soul. 
death  effected  something  intimate  for  God  and  critical  for 
the  conscience  with  God,  something  which  only  His  per- 
sonality could  do.  But  it  could  never  do  it  by  striving  to 
achieve  itself  and  stain})  itself  on  t  ime,  but  only  by  devoting 

id  redemptive  Will   of  God  for 

hallowing  of  it,   for  its  satisfaction.     True,   He  was 
for    Himself."     He   maintained    His   own    personal 

with   (iod   in  the  offering  of   Himself  for  us.     But  He 
was  not       pried    <»f   Himself,"  like  the  idol  of  a  cot< 

re  is  no  sign  at  the  end  that  Christ  was  either  gu 
or  sustained  by  thinking  of  the  impression  I  i  would 

make  on  the  world,  but  only  by  coi  ng  on  I! 
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ing  of  Himself  to  God.  His  way  was  the  way  of  regenera- 
tion, not  of  religious  impressionism.  He  did  not  rise  above 
the  fear  of  death  by  visions  of  the  grand  result  of  His  work 
to  men.  He  had  no  such  visions.  Had  He  had  them 
there  could  have  been  no  anguish  for  joy  that  man  was 
reborn  into  the  world.  All  would  have  been  submerged 
in  glory.  He  overcame  by  His  perfect  committal  to  the 
will  of  God  amid  the  collapse  of  insight  into  its  reason,  by 
His  perfect  confession,  amid  actual  sinful  conditions,  of  the 
holiness  of  God,  by  His  pleasing  it,  satisfying  it,  sanctifying  it. 
Our  salvation  was  built  in  an  eclipse  and  rigged  with  curses 
dark  ;  in  losing  the  Father's  face  (but  not  the  Father),  He 
became  a  curse  for  us — in  the  true  incarnation  He  became 
sin  for  us.  His  death  was  certainly  service  to  man,  but  for 
Him  it  was  an  offering  to  God.  It  went  round  to  man 
that  way.  It  was  with  God  alone  He  had  then  to  do.  His 
saving  act  was  in  yielding  to  the  divine  "  must  "  more  than 
to  the  human  need.  Nor  can  we  say,  even  if  we  take  His 
words  alone,  that  the  divine  "  must  "  arose  simply  out  of 
God's  merciful  perception  of  human  need ;  for  Christ's 
obedience  was,  in  His  own  mind,  to  a  holy  God  and  not 
simply  a  pitiful,  it  was  to  hallow  His  name,  and  not  sim- 
ply give  His  blessing.  We  need  kindness  oftener,  but  we 
need  grace  more.  In  His  death  He  stood  for  the  hallow- 
ing of  God's  name  as  He  had  stood  all  along,  whether  in 
His  rebukes  of  the  Pharisees  or  in  the  cleansing  of  the 
Temple.  When  He  stood  as  prophet  on  the  side  of  God 
against  Judaism  He  was  but  doing,  in  one  phase  of  it,  what 
He  did  compendiously  and  essentially  in  His  priestly  death. 
He  stood  on  God's  side  against  men,  even  while  He  stood 
for  them.  He  died  before  God  and  not  before  men.  And 
it  was  God's  judgment  that  slew  Him  more  even  than  man's. 
He  was  directly  serving  God  rather  than  man ;  and  about 
the  reaction  on  Himself  and  His  sanctity  he  did  not  think 
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at  all.     If  God  in  Christ  was  reconciling  the  world,  C) 
in  God  was  reconciling  God  in  a  sense  most  re 
carefully  we  guard  the  phrase.     He  was  not  indeed   i 
curing  Grace,  nor  changing  anger  to  love  ;    but    t 
altering  the  relation  on  both  sides  (as  personal  relation  n 
always  be  altered)  by  presenting  the  consummate  obla 
of  that  holy  obedience  wherein  the  Holy  Father  was  always 
pleased,  wherein,  finding  Himself,  the  Father;.  mid 

a  full  complacency  and  complete  satisfaction, 
beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."     That  c 
the  principle  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  satisfaction,  so  lost 
in  many  forensic  theologies.     Would  there  be  no 
objection  to  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction   if  it   m< 
joy  and  fulness  in  which  one  soul  of  infinitely  holy  love 
finds  itself  so  perfectly  and  eternally  in  another  ; 
men  at  last  followed  the  spell  ? 

ich   is  the  apostolic   gospel,   the  dominant  the 

organising  note,  in  the  New  Testament  rived,   in  the  / 
:  of  Christ.     It  was  for  the  sake  of  this  Gospi 
God  that  the  gospel  of  the  apostles  was  pi 
gospels    themselves  were  written.     \Ve  irct  the  Been 
Evangelists  in  the  writings  of  Paul  that   preceded  th< 
to  say  nothing  of   Peter.      There  we  find   the   Gospe! 
the  Church  which  the  gospels  arose  to  edify  and    Bud 
There  we  find  the  Gospel  whose  product  the  gospr 
the  Gospel   whose   preaching   made  the   Ch in- 
quired the  gospels  for  its  use.      These  were  not  unrh 
scraps  of    memorabilia,  stray    memoirs  filed,    flyleave- 
episode  or  anecdote  in  the  life  of  a  spiritual  h<  m.      1 

1  dliseon  a  message  and  a  fail  le  great  promin- 

ence of  the  passion  shows,  no  less  than  the  diii 
The  apostles  were  not  mere  chroniclers.    They  were  charged 
with  a  message  rat!  n  a  memoir.     And  the  evangel- 

ists, whoever  they  were,  were  apostles  in  function  if  not  in 
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name.  They  had  apostles  behind  them.  And  the  message 
the  apostles  preached  was  not  the  Gospel  Christ  preached  so 
much  as  the  Gospel  He  was,  and  the  Gospel  He  did  when 
His  preaching  failed  and  ceased.  The  Gospel  that  made 
the  Church  was  less  what  was  said  by  Jesus  than  what  was 
said  about  Him  and  about  the  Gospel  He  did.  The  gospel 
the  apostles  spoke  was  the  fruit  and  echo  of  the  Gospel  He 
achieved.  It  was  uttered,  too,  by  men  with  whom  His/earthly 
teaching  did  not  succeed,  who  had  to  be  shocked  into  their 
spiritual  senses  once  for  all  by  the  stroke  of  His  death  and 
the  sting  of  His  resurrection.  And  the  front  of  the  message 
was  that  He  was  delivered  for  our  sins,  in  the  deep  sense  in 
which  the  vision  of  the  exilian  prophet  declared  the  Saviour 
must  be.  This  made  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  differ 
from  that  of  Jesus  Himself.  Preaching  up  to  the  Cross  is  one 
thing,  and  some  are  but  at  that  disciple  stage.  Preaching 
down  from  it  is  another,  and  that  is  the  work  of  an  apostle. 
The  Saviour  belongs  to  neither  category.  He  is  not  the 
preacher  but  the  thing  preached,  the  Gospel  itself.  The 
Cross,  as  the  real  act  now  complete  at  the  moral  centre  of  the 
spiritual  world,  made  an  essential  difference  in  the  historic 
situation  of  the  soil,  and  in  what  was  to  be  said  to  it.  The 
apostles  preached  under  a  historic  something  which  Christ 
only  preached  towards,  which  He  preached  with  much  re- 
serve, almost  reluctance,  as  strong  men  speak  of  their  great- 
est sorrow  or  their  greatest  deed.  The  apostles  had  nothing 
else  to  manifest  but  what  He  often  hid,  and  sometimes 
shunned.  Even  they  were  more  solemn  and  less  voluble 
about  it  than  we  are.  They  rejoiced  in  nothing  but  what 
had  been  His  holy  dread.  And  thus  it  can  be  more  wrong 
than  right  to  speak  of  Jesus  as  the  model  preacher,  or  to 
test  the  Gospel  wholly  by  His  express  words  to  Israel,  or 
even  to  His  disciples. 

Clearly  I  have  been  using  the  word  Gospel  at  intervals 
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in  two  senses,  and  the  ambiguity  may  easily  create  con- 
fusion.    I  have  spoken  of  it  as  the  apostolic  message,  and 
I  have  spoken  of  it  as  the  redeeming  act ;    now  as 
apostles'  preaching  about  Christ,  and  now  as  God's  saving 
action  in  Christ.     The  latter,  of  course,  is  the  ultimate  sense. 
The  apostolic  preaching  was  but  man's  gospel  of  God's. 
Man's  gospel  in  word  was  the  reverberation  of  God's  Gosp- 
deed.     It  was  the  returning  wave  on  earth's  waters  caused 
by  the   crisis  on   the   eternal  shore.     It  was  God 
returning   on  itself   in  a  Word  which  it  created,  a  \Y 
which  was  also  a  work,  as  being  a  function  of  His  Work. 
The  one  acted  by  inspiration, the  other  by  creation.     The 
one  was  inspired  by  what  the  other  did.     It  is  this  gre 
and  final  sense  of  the  word  Gospel  that  restores  it    ii 
full  sense  to  Jesus  after  all.     What  we  have  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  is  not  a  witness  of  God,  nor  a  creature  of  God, 

incarnate  act  of  God.     We  have  tin  >rk  of  God's 

grace    in  the   activity  of   Christ,  a  God  of  grace  a 
and  no  mere  testimony  of  it.     We  have  God   reconciling, 
not  a  reconciliation  redolent  of  God.     It    is  DC  'iiere 

message  of  redemption,  even  from  God's  own  thron< 
echo  in  an  apostle,  nor  the  impression  it  made  on 
Certainly  it  is  not  a  theory  of  the  message  or  of  the  d( 
which  Christ  never  nor  even  had.     Wl 

it    is  the  achievement  of   God  Himself   in 
rse,  and  of  God  present  not  simply  wit ! 
but  in  Him,  not  breathing  in  His  personality,  nor  mini 
ing  to  His  Spirit,  but  living  and  acting  in  it,  God  liv 

ig,  and    redeeming    in   Hi-    Son.      It    is   the  word  <-f 

irhow   Word  is  at   once  a  person    and  a  deed 
extensive  with  that  per-»n.      It  is  the  revelation    to   us 

ition  is  i  be   Eledempl  i 
Cross  is 
act  y  of  it.  it- 
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self  the  saving  of  the  world  and  not  a  mere  postulate  of 
it.  Christ  was  the  apostle  and  high  priest  of  our  calling 
in  the  sense  that  in  Him  God  was  His  own  apostle  and 
preached  in  Christ's  atoning  act.  God  in  Christ's  Cross 
was  His  own  priest.  As  Ritschl  puts  the  offices,  Christ  as 
prophet  and  priest  was  so  supreme,  perfect,  and  final  that 
He  was  also  King,  and  embodied  in  His  Redemption  the  holy 
Sovereignty  of  God.  "Christ  is  present  in  the  Sacrament 
not  simply  as  person  but  as  crucified  and  broken  for  our 
sins.  Considered  in  the  excellency  of  His  person,  He  might 
be  an  object  for  the  faith  of  angels  ;  but  as  crucified  He  is 
fitted  for  sinners.  And  He  becomes  not  an  object  of  love 
for  the  excellency  of  His  person,  but  of  faith  and  confidence 
as  a  means  and  ordinance  for  the  salvation  of  sinners." 
So  Goodwin. 

The  Gospel,  then,  which  is  the  power  and  standard  be- 
hind every  testimony  of  it,  the  Gospel  as  the  apostles  learned 
it  from  the  whole  Christ,  is  God's  act  of  grace  in  Christ 
crucified  (an  act  appreciable  only  by  a  responsive  act  of  ours 
called  faith)  in  which  He  set  upon  a  new  ground  (which  yet 
was  eternal  and  from  the  beginning)  not  only  man's  whole 
relation  to  Himself,  but  also  His  own  relation  to  man.  This 
change  is  not  a  new  affection  in  God  ;  for  the  grace  and 
mercy  at  the  source  of  it  are  inseparable  from  His  eternal 
changeless  holiness,  and  even  the  Cross  could  not  procure  it. 
But  it  is  a  new  relation  and  treatment  on  both  sides  ; 
for  you  cannot  treat  your  son  in  his  self-alienation  as  you 
could  treat  him  in  his  filial  confidence,  though  you  loved 
him  no  less.  But  in  Christ  man  stands  before  a  gracious 
God,  and  stands  in  alienation  no  more. 

The  redeeming  and  atoning  act  of  God  filled  the  whole 
personality  of  Christ,  and  covered  His  whole  life.  It  was  the 
principle  of  it,  whatever  the  form  it  took  in  His  conscious- 
ness or  his  situation  for  the  moment.  But  in  the  act  of  the 
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Cross  it  had  its  consummate  action,  which  gave  value  to  all 
rest,  both  prospectively  and  retrospectively.     The  pur- 
pose of  that  act  was  to  reveal  the  holy  love  of  God  in  the 
only  way  it  could  be  reveal*  ,ful  and  hostile  men — as 

in  deadly,  final.  victorious  collision  with  act 

within     one   collect;  is   to   say,   the 

Revelation  of  the  Holy  to  us  could  only  be   i 
The  eye  to  see  it  had  to  be  created  in  us.     Ho!  ould 

be   revealed  to  sin  only  by  an  act  of  Redemption,  by  a 
Redemption  whose  principle  consisted  in  that  which  &< 
holiness  always  is    as   it  is  established — the    reaction  on 
sin,   the  judgment  of  sin  and    its  destruction.     For  judg- 
ment was  He  come  into  the  world.     But,  according  to  v. 
has   been   said,   it   was  a  judgment    whose  condemns 
meant  sin's  execution  and  destruction  as  the  negai 
of  what  sets  up  the  holy  reign.     In  Christ's  Cross 
executed  in  that   God's  holiness  was  established  for  e 

But  one  of  the  cardinal  Christian  errors  of  '  e  is 

that  the  idea  of  judgment  has  almost  disappeared  fi 
current  conception  either  of  sin,  s  or  gospel,  in  a 

way  that  it  never  did  from  even  the  preaching  of  Ji 
The  gospel  has  ceased  in  many  quarters  to  be  an  ethical, 
and  therefore  a  social,  Gospel  at  all  on  God's  n 
has  become  on  that  side  01  1  the  « 

appears  only  in  the  human  and  individual 
qucM  ion  with  quite  inadequat' 

:-uly,    that     the    foien-ic     theories    of     the   Cross 

1  enough — though  they  were  a  great 
advance  on  theoriec  \shi--h  preceded  th.-m  about  trie-king 
or  trading  with  the  devil,  or  satisfying  feudal  honour.     . 
we  were  told,  with  less  one  etl  <>rm 

in  >'  h  God  was  to  transfer  grace 

from  the  courts  to  from    t 

legal  sug: 
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thing  in  the  light  of  the  Fatherhood,  and  mostly  the 
Fatherhood  to  the  single  soul.  This  alone  (it  was  said) 
was  the  burden  of  Christ's  message.  But  in  practice  it 
came  to  mean  substituting  for  the  forensic  idea  a  con- 
c  ption  which  was  only  affectional  and  not  ethical,  indi- 
vidual and  not  collective  as  the  Redemption  was.  It  was 
overlooked,  in  the  reaction  from  judicial  categories,  that 
the  Father  of  Christ  is  the  Holy  Father  and  the  universal , 
that,  while  the  forms  of  the  jurist  may  pass,  the  living 
holiness  is  the  one  eternal  and  infrangible  thing  in  the  uni- 
verse, with  an  inextinguishable  claim,  and  a  claim  on  the 
conscience  of  the  whole  race  and  its  history.  We  cannot 
ethicise  the  relation  to  God  till  fatherhood  itself  is  ethicised, 
and  the  name  hallowed,  the  holiness  met,  on  the  absolute  scale. 
For  you  do  not  introduce  the  moral  element  by  merely  intro- 
ducing the  paternal.  You  must  take  the  holiness  at  least  as 
seriously  as  the  affection,  and  the  world  as  seriously  as  the 
individual,  if  you  are  to  do  justice  to  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
on  the  scale  of  affairs.  And  you  cannot  take  in  earnest 
this  holiness  without  giving  judgment,  and  a  public  judg- 
ment, its  own  place  in  the  gospel  act  of  the  Cross.  If  we 
would  but  see  that  the  real  incarnation  was  not  in  Christ's 
being  made  flesh  for  us,  but  in  His  being  made  sin  for  us  ! 
I  hope  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  one  who  has  the 
due  response  to  that  truth  in  his  religious  experience  can 
fail  to  discern  its  action  in  the  Jesus  of  the  gospels.  And 
it  may  be  among  the  moral  fruits  of  the  present  calamity  of 
war,  and  such  a  war,  that  the  idea  of  collective  judgment, 
of  which  Christ  had  so  much  to  say,  should  return  to  a 
place  nearer  the  centre  of  our  religion,  and  to  a  vital 
function,  indeed,  in  the  Cross  of  our  worship. 

This  place  has  not  been  given  to  judgment  in  the  pseudo- 
liberal  version  of  Christianity.  And  the  omission  not  only 
places  it  in  collision  with  the  New  Testament.  It  is  a  moral 

VOL.  ix.  27 
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defect  at  its  core,  which  makes  it  often  as  ineffective  for 
the  world  of  adult  or  devilish  sin,  for  spiritual  wicked 
in  high  places  of  the  soul,  as  it  is  engaging  for  the  young 
and  the  kind.     The  Cross,  which  is  the  source  and  centre 
principle  and  foundation,  of  the  whole  moral  universe,  has 
become  but  the  apotheosis  of  noble  self-sacrifice,  the  e ; 
of  the  tragedy  in  human  fate,  and  the  culmination  of 

ive  spirituality  of  man.     It  ceases  to  be  the   hallowing 
even  in  man's  guilt  of  the  holy  love  of  God,  the  origin 
focus  of  the  Christian  conscience  and  the  creator  of  ( 
ethic.     It  loses  its  prime  reference  to  the  holiness  of  God, 
and  ceases  thus  to  be  chiefly  an  adjustment  with  the  whole 
moral  soul  of  things.   It  becomes  aesthetic  rather  than  moral, 
the  centre  of  religious  sentiment  rather  than  of  the  world- 
conscience.     Public  and  social  morals  especially  are  s< 
mentalised  in  a  non-moral  way,  which  is  fruitful  in  due 
course  of  the  immoral.     The  moral  note  of  authority  is 
lost,  however  a  seemly  and  humane  piety  may  gain. 
are  taught  to  think  much  of  what  was   suffered   on 

s  for  our  admiration,  or  our  relief,  and  little  of  the 
judgment  that  fell  upon  our  sin  there.      Salvation  is  not  a 

ive  thing  done  for  the  world  once  for  all  in  the  Cross, 
but  it  becomes  identified  with  our  repeated  forgiveness.     It 
becomes  individual  only,  and  even  atomic.  And  so  forgiveness 
itself,  with  nothing  to  hold  it  up  in  the  way  of  holiness,  of 
moral  seriousness  absolute  and  universal,  sinks  to  be  me 
amnesty  on  a  wide  and  ready  scale.     It  becomes  a  mere 
"making  it  up  "  with  (iod  on  the  private  scale.     There  are 
even  more  sickly  levels.     And  we    shall   not   be    able 
keep  Christianity  or  our  preaching  above  them,  we  shall 
do  justice  to  the  element  of  judgment  in  the  preaching  of 
Jesus,  unless  we  are  taught  by  the  New  Testament  to 

ie  death  of  Christ  the  judgment  of  God  on  the  w. 
on  a  scale  far  vaster  and  more  solemn  than  a  European 
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war  ;  unless  we,  therefore,  find  our  one  redemption  in  the 
effect  of  that  death  on  a  holy  God  rather  than  on  poor 
man,  and  upon  our  sin  more  even  than  on  our  sympathies. 
To  restore  to  the  Cross  this  focal  and  creative  moral  place 
in  some  high  and  final  form  is  the  main  correction  which  the 
Christ-taught  Church,  by  a  positive  and  ample  theology,  must 
make  to  a  liberal  religion  trying  to  ignore  theology.  It  is  to 
make  Christianity  a  religion  of  real  redemption  and  not  mere 
illumination,  real  regeneration  and  not  mere  reformation,  a  re- 
ligion of  conscience  and  not  mere  conduct  or  sentiment.  The 
more  we  dwell  on  the  relation  between  God  and  man  as  a  moral 
one,  the  more  inadequate  does  a  gospel  of  mere  fatherhood 
become,  however  extensive  or  intimate  we  may  conceive  it 
to  be.  We  want  a  conception  of  love  less  quantitative  and 
more  qualitative,  with  more  stress  on  the  holiness  of  it  than 
on  its  intensity  or  range,  if  we  are  to  be  led  by  the  thought 
of  God  that  ruled  the  word  of  Jesus.  It  is  not  breadth 
but  depth  that  is  now  the  need.  The  modern  demand 
that  we  moralise  God  is  a  sound  one.  But  the  more 
we  moralise  God's  dealings  with  man  the  more  firmly  we 
must  start  from  His  holiness  and  its  reaction  against  sin 
in  judgment.  The  holy  is  the  foundation  of  all  religion. 
And  we  must  recognise  an  eternal  and  fundamental  move- 
ment in  a  holy  God  to  judgment — not  primarily  a  demand 
for  suffering  or  for  punishment,  but  for  judgment,  for 
the  assertion  of  holy  love  in  dark,  mortal,  and  final  con- 
flict with  sin.  If  this  was  not  in  the  Cross  of  Christ  then 
there  is  yet  a  fearful  looking  for  it  to  come.  "  Either  Christ 
or  you  must  bear  the  weight  of  your  sins  and  the  curse  due 
to  them."  For  the  holy  law  cannot  be  set  aside  even  by 
the  compassionate  movements  of  God's  own  heart.  The 
temper  of  the  hour  on  the  other  hand  is  that  no  divine 
claim  is  so  holy  as  pity,  and  no  ill  so  great  as  human 
misery,  that  anything  may  be  sacrificed  to  give  course  to 
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compassion,  or  anything  done  to  shorten  pain  or  avoid  it. 

The  element  of  divine  demand  has  much  faded  o 
our  Christianity  before  the  element  of  humane  l>i 
which  again  does  not  echo  the  preaching  of  Jesus. 

said,  came  to  be  beneficent  and  not  exigent ;  or  to  be 
exigent  only  on  the  haves,  and  beneficent  to  the  have-nots. 
But  Christianity  can  give  to  men  only  as  it  asks  of  t! 
(Why,  even  our  autonomy  means  a  nomos  upon  the  autos.) 
Its  law  and  its  blessing  are  inseparable  in  the  Cross  as  else- 
where. And  the  demand  it  sets  up  is  as  wide  as  its  gift.  Da 
quod  jubes,  etjubequod  vis.  But  it  does  not  save  our  person 
and  then  ask  certain  acts,  or  certain  gifts  in  a  secondary 
way,  as  acknowledgments  or  quit- rents.  If  its  boon  save  the 
person  it  is  the  whole  person  it  requires.  The  r<  ility 

is  as  great  as  the  gift.     The  love   is  itself  the  judgni 
It  is  morally  useless  to  ask  Christian  contributions  where 
men  do  not  contribute  themselves  ;   and  they  will  i 
cannot,  do  that  where  they  do  not  feel  that  their  whole 
soul's  blessed  release  came  by  an  act  which  did  full  ju- 
to  the  demand  of  God  and  His  urgent  Eternity.     What 
saves  them  sanctifies  the  divine  demand,  it  does  not  suspend 
it.     It  spreads  it  over  the  whole  soul.     Christ's  preacl 
was  very  exigent,  with  the  exigence  of  one  who  believed 
in  the  indivisible  unity  of  the  soul,  in  its  single  eye,  and 
who  claimed  it  all.     But  much  in  the  tone  of  our  public 
opinion  on  moral  questions  of  public  rank  testifies  to  what 
we  have  lost  by  losing  the  sense  of  the  moral  objectivity 
and   cruciality  of  the  Cross,   of  its  spiritual   finality,   its 
absolute  judgment  of  sin,  and  its  supreme  offering  to  the 
infrangible  holiness  of  God  as  the  only  radical  way  of  d&i 
u  it  h  the  last  need  of  men.     Is  any  need  of  ours  so  great  as 
our  need  of  a  justifier  with  God  !     But  is  this  really  a  < 

ion  of  the  Churches?   At  the  present  time  (than 
personal  relations  are  more  1  u  they  have 
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but  they  may  be,  perhaps,  less  sincere ;  and  public  policy 
in  a  nation  is  more  pitiful  but  often  less  just ;  and  there- 
fore authority  gradually  subsides.  There  is  less  of  the  finer 
conscience  in  great  matters — as  indeed  we  should  expect 
when  the  greatest  matter  of  all — the  Cross — ceases  to 
appear  great  and  fontal  to  the  conscience ,  and  is  so  only 
to  the  heart.  Fraternity  takes  the  place  of  the  communion 
of  saints,  and  patriotism  of  general  justice.  It  is  the  age 
of  Fatherhood  in  faith,  yet  children  grow  more  independent 
and  disobedient,  even  in  Christian  homes.  I  have  often 
known  the  children  of  good  Christian  people  to  be  as  morally 
ruined  by  the  laxity  flowing  from  sentimental  views  of 
God's  Fatherhood  as  any  ever  were  by  the  stern  old  views 
of  the  Sovereignty.  Gentlemanly  form  replaces  moral 
dignity,  and  the  free  spending  of  money  (with  or  without 
good  taste)  hushes  question  as  to  how  it  came.  And 
heaven  and  hell  dropping  from  practical  faith  as  realities  or 
motives — dropping  from  the  place  they  had  for  Jesus,  have 
become  a  kind  of  mythology  in  the  Christian  faith — in 
effect  I  mean,  whether  in  creed  or  not. 

Amid  so  much  wreck  in  things  around  us  it  will  not  have 
been  all  loss  if  we  recover  from  the  preaching  of  Jesus 
some  lost  belief  in  the  judgment  of  God  as  an  integral  ele- 
ment in  His  Redemption,  and  as  a  vital  factor  in  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  and  the  Cross  of  our  Salvation. 

P.  T.  FOBSYTH. 


ACCIDENTAL  DISARRANGEMENT  IN   THE 
FOURTH  GOSPEL. 

No  careful  reader  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  can  fail  to  be  puzzled 
by  the  present  order  of  its  text  in  several  important  passages. 
The  more  closely  he  studies  the  problem,  the  less  confident 
he  becomes  of  any  single  solution  of  it.  Some  of  the  pheno- 
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mena  may  be  due  to  careless  copying,  some  to  editorial 
work,  and  some  to  the  original  inconsecutiveness  of 
writer's  thought.     But  there  is  one  hypothesis  whk-! 
somewhat  ap.u ;  because  it  seems,  at  first  sight,  to 

be  the  only  one  which  can  account  for  the  more  i 
able  phenomena,  and  because  it  involves  a  compa 
new  and  far-reaching  method  of  investigation.     This  is 
hypothesis  of  accidental  disarrangement.     It  is  with 
alone  that  the  present  paper  is  concerned. 

We  must  begin  by  stating  the  phenomena  which  suggest 
the  theory  of  accidental  disarrangement.  Some  of  these 
are  conveniently  summarised  in  Mr.  Lewis's  Disarrangements 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel :  l  others  have  suggested  themselves 
to  the  writer  independently. 

(1)  The  sequence  of  thought  in  iii.   1-15  (the  interview 

icodemus),  16-21  (the  first  commentary  on  it),  and 

31-36  (a  second  commentary),  is  broken  by  22-30,  a  narra- 

passage  describing  the  relations  between  Jesus  and 

the  Baptist.     At  the  same  time  a  paragraph  seems  to  have 

i>ed  out  of  the  text  between  ii.   12  and  13,  where  the 
sud<;  »n  from  Capernaum  to  Jerusalem  without 

the  usual  mention  of  Judaea  is  as  awkward  as  the  subseqi 
journey  from  Jerusalem  to  Judaea  in  iii.  22.     If,  however, 
we  suppose  that  iii.  22-30  originally  stood  betwet 
and   13,  both  passages  are  remedied.    The  continuity  of 
iii.  1   21  .  .  .  31-36  is  restored,  the  journey  (from  Caper  - 

'ii)  to  Judaea  precedes  the  arrival  at  Jerusalem, 
other  improvements  which  need  not  be  specified  here  are 
affected 

(2)  It  has  long  been  recognised  that  chapter  vi.  ought 
to  come  before  chapter  B  end  of  iv.  leaves  Jesus  in 
Galilee;    but  v.  1  l>rini:<  Him  abruptly  bar', 

D  hi* 
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vi.  1  speaks  of  Him  as  starting  on  a  journey  from  Galilee  ; 
and  vii.  1  describes  Him  as  beginning  a  ministry  in  Galilee, 
on  the  ground  that  He  could  no  longer  safely  stay  in  Judsea. 
All  these  incoherences  are  removed,  and  other  advantages 
gained,  if  vi.  originally  stood  before  v. 

(3)  The  discourse  attached  to  the  healing  of  the  impotent 
man  in  v.  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  this  particular 
miracle,  and  would  be  more  appropriate  (v.  especially  the 
emphasis  on  faoiroielv  in  v.  21,  25,  28)   to  the   raising  of 
Lazarus,  which,  as  it  stands,  has  no  accompanying  dis- 
course.    It  is  therefore  possible  that  v.  19-47  is  a  case  of 
disarrangement . 

(4)  The  transposition  of  chapters  v.  and  vi.  brings  vii. 
1-14  into  its  proper  setting.     But  the  sequence  of  thought 
in  these  verses  runs  on  into  25-36,  and  is  interrupted  by 
15-24.     Moreover,  it  is  not  natural  that  the  people  who  in 
vii.  20  laugh  at  Jesus'  idea  that  they  wish  to  kill  Him,  should 
in  vii.  25  say,  "  Is  not  this  He  whom  they  wish  to  kill  ?  " 
There  is,  therefore,  reason  to  suspect  that  vii.  15-24  origin- 
ally stood  before  1-14. 

(5)  The  removal  from  the  Gospel  of  the  undoubted  inter- 
polation vii.  53-viii.  11  (the  pericope  adulterae)  leaves  viii. 
12-20  in  an  awkward  position  after  vii.  ;  for  the  end  of  vii. 
is  a  climax,  yet  in  viii.  12  we  are  back  in  the  middle  of  an 
argument.     If  this  paragraph  has  been  displaced,  its  original 
position  was  probably  at  the  beginning  of  vii.,  immediately 
after  vii.   15-24,  the  passage  which  we  last  considered. 

(6)  The  awkwardness  of  the  transition  from  ix.   41  to 
x.  1,  the  appropriateness  of  x.  19-21  as  the  climax  of  ix., 
and  the  obvious  beginning  of  a  new  episode  in  x.  22,  suggest 
that   x.    1-18   has   been  displaced.     Perhaps   it   originally 
stood  between  x.  28  and  29.     Perhaps  it  is  more  seriously 
astray,  and  belongs  to  the  gap  between  xvi.  24-25,  where  a 

ia  (x.   6,  xvi.   25)  with  an  eschatological  reference 
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(the  true  Shepherd  contrasted  with  the  false  prophets,  x.  8 
— there  are  also  points  of  contact  with  xvii.)  would  b 
place. 

(7)  The  paragraph  xii.  37-43,  the  Evangelist's  summary 
of  the  ministry,  clearly  ought  to  follow  44-50,  not  precede 
it.     It  i.s  very  tempting  to  suppose  that  the  original  climax 
of  xii.  37-43  was  xx.  30-31,  and  that  these  two  passages 
together  formed  the  original  conclusion  of  the  Gosjx 

(8)  It  is  generally  admitted  that  xiv.  30-31  marks  : 
end  of  the  Last  Discourse,  and  should  lead  directly  to 

i.  1  (although  possibly  xvii.  may  have  stood  between), 
il  possible,  then,  that  xv.-xvi.  have  been 
originally  preceded  xiv.,  room  being  found  for  them  between 
xiii.  32  and  33,  or  thereabouts.     On  the  other  hand,  xv.- 
xvi.,  and  perhaps  xvii.,  might  be  an  ex;  Last 
Discourse,  added  subsequently  to  xiv.,  without  altera* 
of  xiv.  30-31. 

Such  are  some  of  the  passages  in  the  Gospel  in  which 
:  o  seems  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  su  :  disarrange- 

•  it.     The  disregard  of  logical  or  temporal  sequence  shown 
in  some  of  these  instances  is  too  great  to  have  been  intended 
by  the  original  author,  or  allowed  to  pass  by  a  subsequ 
editor.    On  the  other  hand,  the  passages  are  generally  too 
long  to  have  been  accidentally  transposed  (or  first  - 
and  subsequently  replaced)  by  a  copyist.    The  cl 
of  such  long  passages  can  hardly  have  come  about  except 
by  the  accidental  disarrangement  of  whole  leaves  in  some 
parent-MS.  of  the  preset 

Let  us  see  what  this  hypoi  uvolves,  before  going 

any  f 

i   >r  Analogic*  in  secular  literature    cp.    Moffn 

e  New  T  306*  aociti 

fewor  Clark  adducea  is  «» 

codex  of  the  seventh  century-  (Journal  of  Theological 
Jan.,  191  V 
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(1)  It  means,  first,  that  all  extant  forms  of  the  text  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  (for  they  show  no  substantial  variations 
in   order)   are   ultimately    derived    from    the   MS.   which 
underwent  this  accidental  disarrangement,  via  the  derivative 
MSS.  in  which  the  disarrangement  was  perpetuated.     There 
is  an  obvious  analogy  to  this  in  the  loss  of  the  end  of  St. 
Mark's  Gospel  in  all  extant  MSS. 

(2)  It  means  that    this    accident    happened   to   a   MS. 
in  codex-form,   because    only    so    could    whole    leaves  be 
displaced.     The  copyist  of  a  papyrus  roll  might  omit  or 
displace  a  single  column  of  uncials,  but  it  would  not  be  easy 
for  him  (except  in  the  rare  cases  when  several  columns 
happened  to  begin  with  the  same  letters)  to  omit  or  displace 
more. 

(3)  Such  accidental  disarrangements   could   only   affect 
whole  leaves  of  the  MS.,  i.e.,  all  that  was  written  on  front 
and  back  of  the  page  ;    and,  unless  the  leaf  happened  to 
include  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  book,  it  would  be  fully 
written.     We  should  thus  expect  these  accidental  disarrange- 
ments to  contain  about  the  same  amount  of  text  in  each 
case,  or  multiples  of  that  amount — 2  pages  (1  leaf),  4,  6,  '8, 
and  so  on.     It  follows  equally  that  under  no  circumstances 
could  a  leaf  and  a  half  (i.e.,  two  fronts  and  a  back,  or  two 
backs  and  a  front)  or  any  multiple  of  this  uneven  unit  be 
accidentally  disarranged. 

(4)  It  is  well  known,  and  can  be  verified  by  any  one  who 
cares  to  examine  ancient  MSS.,  that  copyists  observed  great 
regularity  as  to  the  number  of  lines  they  wrote  on  each 
page  of  a  MS.,  and  the  number  of  letters  they  wrote  in  each 
line  ;    so  that,  if  one  can  find  evidence  to  reconstruct  the 
original  line-unit  (average  number  of  letters  to  the  line)  or 
column-unit   (average   number   of  letters   to   the   column) 
underlying  any  part  of  a  book,  one  can   reasonably  apply 
it  to  the  rest. 
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(5)  We  do  not  know  enough  about  MSS.  of  the  age  to 
which  the  early  ancestor-MSS.  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  u 
have  belonged  to  say  exactly  what  was  the  size  of  t 
column  or  line-units.     But  they  must  have  been  papyrus- 
MSS.,  and  therefore  too  small  to  contain  much  more  than 
the  single  Gospel.     So  we  are  justified  in  treating  the  Fourth 
Gospel  as  a  separate  problem,  and  need  not  concern  our- 
selves with  wider  questions  concerning  an  archetype  of  all 
the  Gospels,  or  of  the  whole  New  Testament. 

It  is  now  becoming  clear  what  is  the  special  nature  of 
the  hypothesis  of  accidental  disarrangement.  It  admits 
of  something  like  mathematical  treatment.  If  certain 
passages  have  been  disarranged,  they  ought  to  correspond 
in  size — viz.,  in  the  number  of  lines  and  letters  they  coi. 
—to  the  leaves  of  the  MS.  in  which  the  disarrangement 
took  place.  If  we  find  that  they  do  so,  we  are  put  in 
possession  of  a  mathematical  test  by  which  to  verify,  or 
even  to  discover,  other  disarrangements.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  show  no  numerical  relationship,  we  shall  be 
driven  to  try  some  other  hypothesis  to  account  for 
them. 

Now  it  is  often  possible,  by  studying  the  omissions  made 
by  the  scribe  of  a  particular  MS..  1<>  discover  the  line-unit. 
and  even  the  column-unit,  of  the  MS.  which  he  was  copying  : 
because  a  copyist  more  easily  omits  a  v  ic,  or  (\\ 

misled  by  that  recurrence  of  letters  called  homoiotcleuton) 
a  group  of  lines,  than  any  irregular  number  of  letters. 

,  supposing  that  the  study  of  the  repre^« 
MSS.  of  a  particular  book  reveals  the  same  line  unit 
column  unit,    we   can    infer    with    fair   certainty   what   was 
the  form  of  the  archetype  from  which  all  the  extant  M 
are  derived. 

This  method  has  recently  been  applied  to  the  New  Testa- 
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ment  by  Professor  A.  C.  Clark,1  and  to  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
in  respect  of  one  MS.,  by  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Cronin.2  Both 
investigators,  working  independently,  and  arguing  from 
data  which  need  not  be  reproduced  here,  but  which  seem 
to  be  beyond  dispute,  conclude  that  the  present  text  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  has  been  copied  from  one  which  was 
written  in  lines  of  10-12  letters. 

What  bearing  has  this  conclusion  upon  the  "  accidental 
disarrangements  "  with  which  we  are  dealing  ? 

(1)  In  the  first  place,  although  it  provides  a  valuable 
test  for  short  passages,  its  wider  application  is  very  limited. 
An  absolute  line-unit  of  10  letters  gives  the  multiples  20, 
30,  40,  etc.     The  interspaces  between  the  multiples  are  so 
small  that  in  long  passages  the  margin  of  variations  that 
one  is  bound  to  leave  fills  them  up.     An  average  unit  of 
10  letters,  i.e.,  one  which  may  in  practice  be  9,  10,  or  11, 
is  of  course  worse  :    if  the  least  variation  is  allowed  in  the 
original  unit,  its  multiples  soon  cover  all  the  ground.     It 
would  seem,  then,  that  long  passages  must  be  dealt  with 
by  some  larger  measure  than  the  line-unit.     This  is  admitted 
by  Professor  Clark.3 

(2)  The   MS.  with   an  average  of  11  letters  to  the  line 
was  not  the  only  ancestor  of  our  text,  even  if  it  was  that 
which   left   the   deepest   mark   upon   it.     Professor   Clark 
in  three  passages  (pp.  26,  40,  54)  suggests  the  presence  of 
another  unit,  which  we  may  put  down  as  15  letters  to  the 
line.     If  this  unit  be  tested  in  the  case  of  the  "  omissions  " 
from  which  Professor  Clark  derives  his  11  letter  unit,  it 
will  be  found  to  work  quite  as  well  as  the  latter. 

(3)  Our  actual  knowledge  of  second-third  century  MSS. 
(to  which  stage  of  the  text  the  supposed  archetype  of  the 

1  The  Primitive  Text  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts.     Oxford,  1914. 

2  Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  xiii.  (1911-12),  p.  563. 

3  Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  Jan.,  1915. 
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Gospel  must  have  belonged)  shows  that  there  were  a 
papyrus  rolls  with  10-11  letters  to  the  line,  but  more  \ 
15  and  upwards  :    but  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  for 
the  existence  of  papyrus  codices  with  so  short  a  line.     Here 
are  a  few  examples  from  the  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  selected 
mainly   for    the    smallness    of    their    line    and    column - 
units. 


Ox.  Pap. 

Subject. 

MS. 

Date. 

Line-unit 
in 
Letters. 

Lines 
to 
Column. 

Vol.     I.          1 

AOyiu'I^oC 

Pap.  cod. 

1st- 

16 

22 

352 

2nd 

cents. 

2 

Matt.  i. 

Pap.  cod. 

3rd 

28-29 

27  + 

cent. 

II.     208 

John  i.  & 

Pap.  cod. 

3rd. 

24 

24 

576 

XX. 

cent. 

IV.     665 

Gospel 

Pap.  roll. 

3rd 

14 

121 

cent. 

666 

Aristotle 

Pap.  roll. 

2nd 

in 

cent. 

VI.     847 

John  ii. 

Veil.  cod. 

4th 

22 

19 

418 

848 

Rev.  xvi. 

Veil.  cod. 

5th 

12-13 

17 

200-220 

885 

Treatise  on 

Pap.  roll. 

2nd- 

12 

31 

372 

1  )i\  i  nation 

3rd 

cents. 

vn.  1010 

Ezra  xvi. 

Vrll.  COd. 

4th 

10} 

12 

123 

crnt. 

VI  1  1.  1093 

Demos- 

Pap. roll. 

10} 

280-330 

thenes 

1182 

Demos- 

Pap.  roll. 

11 

28 

308 

X.  1224 

Uncanon. 

Pap.  cod. 

4th 

22-24 

20 

44u  4t><) 

Gospel 

cent. 

1227 

Matt. 

Pap.  cod. 

21 

ll-ll 

230-250 

cent. 

1229 

James  i. 

Pap.  cod. 

19 

26-27 

I'.M  -513 

c.-nt. 

Thus  it  appears  that  (so  far  as  our  evidence  goes  at 
present)  the  only  examples  of  very  |]  .es  are  in  papy- 

rus rolls  of   the  second-third  <  on  the  one  hand, 

and  vellum  codices  of    the  fourth-fifth   « 
other.     The  importance  of  this  is  that  the  ac*  dis- 
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arrangements  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  can  only  have 
come  about  in  the  case  of  a  codex  form  MS.  of  the  second- 
third  century,  probably  do  not  belong  to  the  same  stage 
as  Professor  Clark's  11  letter  line-unit.  The  latter  may 
either  go  back  to  the  time  when  the  Fourth  Gospel  was 
written  on  a  papyrus  roll,  or  may  be  derived  from  a  nearer 
ancestor  of  the  vellum  codex  type.  The  former  more 
probably  belong  to  the  intermediate  stage,  when  the  Gospel 
came  to  be  written  in  a  papyrus  codex,  and  in  longer  lines 
(perhaps  the  15-letter  unit  of  which  we  have  already  found 
evidence). 

In  any  case  it  appears  that  we  shall  not  easily  be  able 
to  deal  with  the  longer  omissions,  still  less  with  the  large 
disarrangements,  as  multiples  of  the  (necessarily  small) 
line-unit.  We  must  count  the  number  of  letters  in  them, 
and  see  whether  there  is  any  numerical  relationship  between 
them.  If  there  is,  we  may  be  able  to  discover  the  column- 
unit  of  the  archetype,  and  to  establish  an  arithmetical  test 
for  all  suspected  cases  of  disarrangement. 

Professor  Clark,  examining  a  number  of  the  longer  omis- 
sions (p.  60  f.)  finds  the  following  numerical  correspond- 
ences :  2  of  94  letters,  1  each  of  102  and  105,  2  of  130,  1 
each  of  165  and  166,  1  each  of  152  and  156,  1  of  320  (twice 
160,  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  165  and  166  above),  1 
of  829  (five  times  166,  reproducing  the  same  unit  again), 
and  1  of  963  (three  times  320  or  six  times  160  is  960).  Here 
the  recurrence  of  the  unit  160-166  is  certainly  remarkable. 
"  I  cannot  doubt,"  says  Professor  Clark,  "  that  these  num- 
bers correspond  to  some  division  in  the  archetype  of  the 
Gospels  "  (p.  67).  He  proceeds  to  apply  this  unit  to  other 
passages,  with  the  following  results  : — 

The  "shorter  conclusion"  of  St.  Mark       =161  letters 

The  "longer  conclusion"  =  964  (160x   6=  960) 

Luke  xv.  17-xvi.  21  (p.  68)  =3212  (160x20=3200) 
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John  vi.  -5540(168x33- 

(or  163x34- 
John.  vii.   1-14  =  997(166x   6=  996) 

734)  =4372  (168x26=  ; 

+  v.  (3638)  (or  162x27- 

We  may  remark,  at  this  point,  that  the  use  of  so  small  a 
column-unit   as    160  involves  certain   inco  os.     In 

the  case  of  Luke  xv.  17  it  is  supposed  that  a  c  :iade 

an  entry  20  columns  or  10  leaves  out  of  place.     In  J 
vi.  he  accidentally  transposed  a  passage  of  33  columns  or 
Even  the  small  disarrangement  of  vii.    1-14 
becomes  a  matter  of  3  leaves.2    These  numbers  are  incon- 
veniently large. 

But  let  us  see  whether  this  unit  of  160  explain- 1  he  passages 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  which,  upon  internal  grounds,  we 
thought  most  likely  to  have  been  accidentally  disarranged. 

They  are  as  follows  : 3 — 

Nearest  multiple  of  160-165. 

(1)  iii.  22-30  =  726  None  near  enough. 

(2)  vi.  =5540  163x34=5: 

(3)  v.   19-47  =2248  160x14=2240 

i.   15-24  =739  ne  near  enough. 

(5)  viii.  12-20  =736  None  near  enough. 

(6)  x.     1-18  =1467  160x9  =  H 

(unrvi-n  multiple). 

.!.  37-43  =  688  None  near  enoiu 

(8)  xv.-xvi.  =4675  (approx.)  160x29=4* 

(uneven  multiple). 

Now  it  cannot  be  said  that,  except  in  the  cases  numbered 

1  Why  does  Professor  Clark  adopt  the  former  mulnpl"  ?     Tho  1 
is  in  both  cases  nearer  the  160  unit,  and  to  the  len  passage  : 

t  in  the  case  of  John  vi.  it  gives  an  even  number  of 
h,  as  we  have  already  seen,  accidental  disarrangement  ia  impo* 
•  Assuming  (as  the  evidence  suggests)  that  the  archetype  contained 
only  one  column  to  a  page. 

'  (These  figures  are  reckoned  from  Souter'a  o<  1  ,  roek 

it    f..r   vi.   is  taken  from  Professor  Clark.     That   for 
is  arrived  at  by  re<  ;  tore  for  every  li 

11  bo  found  to  work  with  surprising  exactness  in  long 
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(2)  and  (3),  the  160-165  unit  works  at  all  well,  especially 
considering  how  much  margin  it  allows  compared  to  its 
size.  We  notice  particularly  that  it  quite  fails  to  explain 
a  group  of  shorter  passages  of  about  the  same  length,  viz., 
(1),  (4)  and  (5).  If  accidental  disarrangement  really  took 
place,  it  is  very  difficult  to  suppose  that  in  every  case  whole 
groups  of  pages  were  disarranged,  and  never  single  leaves. 
Without,  therefore,  denying  the  existence  of  an  ancestor 
of  the  present  text  whose  column- unit  was  160-165,  we  may 
very  well  look  for  a  larger  unit,  representing  another  stage 
of  the  text's  ancestry,  to  explain  the  supposed  disarrange- 
ments. 

In  an  ingenious  monograph  published  as  a  supplement 
to  the  American  Journal  of  Philology  No.  12  some  years 
ago,  under  the  title  of  The  New  Testament  Autographs, 
Professor  Rendel  Harris  endeavoured  to  reconstruct  the 
paging  of  the  archetypes  from  which  the  principal  MSS. 
of  the  New  Testament  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  copied. 
He  arrived  at  two  units,  which  he  calls  the  V-page  (i.e. 
the  archetypal  page  or  column-unit  lying  behind  the  Codex 
Vaticanus),  and  the  S-page  (that  lying  behind  the  Codex- 
Sinaiticus).  The  size  of  the  former  he  supposed  to  be 
about  220  letters  ;  the  latter  was  smaller,  and  therefore 
concerns  us  less. 

The  two  applications  of  this  unit  which  are  of  special 
interest  are  these  : — 

(1)  1  John  =  1120  =220x5  (1100) 

(2)  2  John  =  1100  =220x5  (1100) 

(Which  suggests  that  the  same  MS-  form  underlies  the  Johan- 
nine  Epistles  as  well  as  the  Gospel.) 

(3)  John  vii.  53-viii.  11  (the  pericope  adulterae)  =870*  =220  x4  (880) 

1  This  is  the  number  of  letters  in  the  passage  as  Professor  Harris  writes 
it  out  (opp.  p.  x.)  :  in  the  text  he  gives  the  number  as  908  :  but  this 
number  he  seems  to  get  by  ignoring  the  contractions  (sixteen  letters) 
and  adding  the  title  TTC/JI  /xoixaXJSos  irepiKoirr)  (twenty-two  letters). 
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But  the  unit  does  not  work  in  any  of  the  cases  of  dis- 
arrangement in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  except  perhaps  that  of 
chapter  vi.,  where  220x25=5500,  which  is  nearly  f> 
We,   must  therefore  look  again  for  a    larger    and    more 
satisfactory  unit. 

If  we  turn  back  to  the  figures  already  given  for  the  pas- 
sages which  seem  to  have  been  disarranged  (p.  430  above), 
such  a  unit  at  once  suggests  itself.  The  numbers  are  726, 
5540,  2248,  739,  736,  1467,  588,  and  4675.  I  i  obvious 

that  739  and  736  are  practically  identical  ;  that  726  is  only 
a  few  letters  short  of  them  ;  that  1467  is  twice  733  (1466), 
and  that  2248  is  nearly  740  x  3  (2220).  This  is  very  remark- 
able. There  is  strong  reason  for  regarding  735-740  as  the 
unit  for  which  we  are  looking.1  It  is  a  large  number — 
larger  than  the  average  size  of  a  column.2  But  let  us  sup- 
pose that  it  represents  two  columns  or  pages  of  370  letters, 
i.e.,  the  contents  of  a  whole  leaf.  This  at  once  gives  a  column- 
unit  which  agrees  very  well  with  our  knowledge  of  2nd-3rd 
century  papyri  (it  would  mean  a  column  of  25  lines  with 
nearly  15  letters  in  each  line),  and  which  puts  the  hypothesis 
of  accidental  disarrangement  in  its  most  attractive  form  ; 
for  nothing  is  so  likely  to  be  displaced  as  a  single  leaf  of  a 
MS.  in  codex  form.  This  we  suppose  to  have  happene 
the  case  of  iii.  20-30,  vii.  15-24,  and  viii.  12-20.  In 
case  of  x.  1-18  two  leaves  were  displaced  :  in  the  case  of 
v.  19-47,  three. 

Assuming  370  to  be  the  column  unit,  we  see  at  once  that 

John.  vi.=5540  letters  =370  x  15  (55~> 
this  is  an  uneven  number,  viz.,  7  leaves  -f  1  pag< 
could  not  have  been  displaced  accidentally.     No\ 

1  This  is  Lewis's  unit,  given  in  letters  instead  of  lines.     (Lowia. 
15.) 

hod  by  our  list  (p.  428  above)  is  Ox.  Pa 

>m  a  coin 
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are  reasons  for  thinking  that  some  interpolation  has  taken 
place  in  this  chapter,  so  as  to  give  a  distinctly  sacramental 
meaning  to  the  discourse  about  the  Bread  of  Life.  This 
suspicion  centres  upon  the  passage  beginning  at  v.  48,  and 
attaches  particularly  to  vv.  51b,  53-56,  in  which  alone 
(and  in  contradiction  to  His  use  of  the  word  v.  63)  Jesus  is 
made  to  speak  of  the  Bread  of  Life  as  His  adp% .  These  verses 
51b,  53-56  contain  334  letters.  Deducting  them  from  the 
total  5540  we  find  that  the  chapter  now  =520 6  letters,  which 
=370  x!4  (5180),  or  just  7  leaves  of  the  archetype. 

There  is  another  curious  fact  about  vi.  A  careful  study 
of  the  chapter  raises  a  serious  doubt  whether  there  was  origin- 
ally any  connexion  between  the  miracle  of  feeding  with 
which  it  begins  and  the  discourse  with  which  it  continues. 
The  transition  of  thought  seems  to  come  between  vv.  27 
and  28.  The  first  part  of  the  chapter,  1-27,  contains  2237 
letters,  which  is  almost  exactly  370x6  (2220). 

Again,  the  passage  xii.  37-43  as  it  stands  =588  letters, 
which  does  not  correspond  to  our  unit.  But  we  found 
reason  to  suppose,  when  we  were  discussing  it,  that  it  was 
originally  completed  by  the  two  verses  xx.  30-31.  These 
verses  contain  179  letters.  Adding  them  together  we  get 
588x179=767-1  leaf  of  the  archetype— a  remarkable 
confirmation  of  our  previous  results.  (If  xii.  37a  really 
belongs  to  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  figures  are  549+179 
=728). 

The  only  outstanding  passage  is  xv.-xvi.  =4675  letters 
(approx.).  That  this  may  bear  some  relation  to  our  unit 
is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  360  (instead  of  370)  x  13=4680. 
But  it  is  more  likely  that  xv.-xvi.,  like  xvii.,  was  an 
early  addition  to  the  original  Gospel,  and  never  stood  in  any 
other  position  than  that  in  which  it  is  now.  It  is  to  be 
added  that  no  unit  which  has  hitherto  been  suggested 
accounts  for  the  supposed  displacement :  and  in  any  case 

VOL.  ix. 
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{>assage  is  almost  too  long  for  such  an  accident  to  have 
happened  to 

Passing  outside  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  those  books  v 
of  all  the  New  Testament  are  most  akin  to  it,  we  see  at 
once  that : — 

1  John  =9275  (approx.)  =370  x  25  (9250) 

2  John  =  1120 1 

8John=110o[  =370X 

Another  very  remarkable  result :  for  it  suggests  that  all 
Johannine  books  may  originally  have  circulated  in  a  single 
volume,  or  have  at  least  been  d.  rom  archetypes 

written  in  a  uniform  style. 

But  this  is  not  all.     Quite  a  number  of  passag 
Fourth  Gospel,  particularly  in  its  earlier  chapters,  bear  in- 
dications of  this  same  unit.     Thus  the  witness  of  the  Baj 
to  Jesus,  including  the  short  passages  apparently  interpolated 
into  the  Prologue  (i.  6-8,  15,  19-28,  29-34)  =  1475  let 
4    units    (370x4=1480).     The    cleansing    of    the    Ten 
(ii.  14-22,  assuming  13  to  be  an  editorial  note)  =750 

should  perhaps  be  added  to  of  disarrangemei 

but  it  is  more  likel  it  was  inserted  intentional! 

this  position.     This  same  incident,  again,  subdivides  :    for 
the  "  sign  "  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  (ii.  18  : 
which  in  some  ways  seems  so  inappropriate  here,  =372  letters, 
or  exactly  1  unit.     Agciin,  of  the  two  Galilean  miracles, 
miracle  of  Cana  ( i  i .  1    11)  =807  letters,  a  little  over  two  un 
and  Mi^of  the  nobleman's  son  (iv.  46-54)=  727.     The 

pericope  adulterae  (vii.  53-viii.   11)=832  (Clark  82i» 
should  perhaps  have  been  added  to  our 
arrangements  "  ;   but  it  is  diilicult  to  suppose  that 
story  formed  part  of  the  a  Gospel 

is  possible  that,  falling  out  of  po-  -ewhere,  it  was 

"rted   by  a  scribe   where  it  now  stands. 
<;r  sense-paragraphs    \vhidi    nearly   coincide    v 
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unit  are  i.  43-51,  v.  10-18,  viii.  21-30,  xiii.  21-30,  xx.  1-10, 
11-18.  Indeed,  it  appears  that  as  many  as  15  out  of  the 
90  sense-paragraphs  into  which  the  text  of  the  Gospel  is 
divided  in  Souter's  edition  conform  to  this  unit  of  size. 
This  is  a  high  proportion,  and  suggests  that  in  the  archetype 
some  trouble  was  taken,  perhaps  for  lectionary  purposes, 
to  make  the  sense-divisions  of  the  Gospel  correspond  to 
the  leaves  of  the  MS. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out  at  this  stage  that  a 
similar  preference  for  paragraphs  of  about  740  letters  can 
be  traced  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament.  In  St. 
Mark  (which  generally  falls  into  shorter  paragraphs  than 
the  other  Gospels)  there  are  about  10  such  paragraphs,  of 
which  the  most  interesting  are  iv.  1-9,  the  Parable  of  the 
Sower;  viii.  1-8,  the  Feeding  of  the  Four  Thousand,  which 
is  generally  regarded  as  a  doublet  of  the  Feeding  of  the 
Five  Thousand ;  x.  1-12,  the  teaching  about  divorce ;  xi. 
1-10,  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem;  xii.  18-27,  the  Sadducees' 
question";  and  vi.  14-29  (a  double  paragraph),  the  death  of 
John  the  Baptist. 

In  St.  Matthew  there  are  about  twelve  paragraphs  of  the 
same  size,  including  the  Beatitudes  (v.  1-12)  ;  in  St.  Luke 
thirteen,  including  the  Benedictus  (i.  67-79),  and  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Baptist  (iii.  7-14)  ;  in  Acts,  eight,  including  the 
secondary  account  of  the  Pentecostal  gift  of  tongues  (ii. 
5-13) ;  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  twenty  ;  in  St.  James,  two  ; 
and  in  the  Apocalypse,  one. 

Paragraphs  of  this  size  are  generally  rare  in  short  books : 
yet  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  2  Timothy,  which  contains 
only  nine  paragraphs,  three  conform  to  this  size. 

In  view  of  this  evidence  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
this  unit  of  about  740  letters  represents  a  convenient  or 
conventional  size  of  paragraph,  to  which  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers  tended  to  conform.  This  may  help  to  explain 
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the  phenomena  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  But  it  is  hardly  a 
suffi  v  (as  we  have  seen)  the  750  unit 

so  often  coincides  with  passages  suspected  of  disarrangement 
on  independent  groin 

One  possibility  has  always  to  be  remembered — that  some 
of  the  disarrangements  may  have  occurred  at  <•  iges 

in  the  ancestry  of  the  text,  and  with  a  different  unit.  Wo 
may  end  by  pointing  out  wliat  may  be  evidence  for  such  a 
unit. 

The  pericope  adulterae,    for  which  we  could  not  quite 
account  on  the  740  basis,  numbers  832  letters.     The  Pro- 
logue, without  the  interpolated  verses  6-8,  15,  numbers  831. 
This  is  remarkable.     When  we  examine  the  Prologin 
detail,  we  see  that  it  falls  into  the  following  divisions  : — 

i.    1-5=208 

6-8 
7-14=426 

16-18  =  197 

Here  208  and  197  are  almost  the  same,  and  426  is  about 
twice   as   long.     Supposing    that   the    Prologue    origii 
occupied  4  columns  of  about  208  letters  each,  t !  -ola- 

s  may  have  slipped  in  from  the  margin  at  the  foot  of 
first  and  third  columns.     Otherwise,  it  is 

on — especially  that  of  15. 

Are  there  any  other  traces  of  this    unit,  208-416—8: 
Yes,  there  are. 

1  -36  (which  seems  out  of  place  where  it 

Btnn  -117 

t  a  terminal  ad  quern  is  given 

i  of  v.  and  vi.)       =4180(208x20  =  4160) 

>(5)  -6206  (208  x  25  =  5200) 

x.   1-18  -1467  (208  x    7=1450) 

The  last  two  figures  show  s<  •. ••••n  the 

higher  multiples  of   208  and  of  370,  our  chosen  unit 
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the  208  unit  does  not  explain  the  other  disarrangements. 
Unless  the  figures  of  the  Prologue  and  the  Pericope,  831 
and  832,  are  a  mere  coincidence,  208  is  a  genuine  unit. 
But  it  has  not  left  such  a  mark  on  the  text  as  the  370-740 
unit.  So  far  as  our  investigation  goes,  the  latter  alone 
makes  any  serious  claim  to  explain  the  accidental  disarrange- 
ments of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

J.  M.  THOMPSON. 


TERTULLIAN   AND  NON-RESISTANCE. 

TERTULLIAN  is  practically  the  first  writer  in  the  early  church 
who  deals  in  detail  with  the  problems  raised  by  the  well- 
known  passage  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount : 

"  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said,  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth  :  but  I  say  unto  you,  Resist  not  him  that 
is  evil :  but 
whosoever  smiteth  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him 

the  other  also. 

And  if  any  man  would  go  to  law  with  thee  and  take  away 
thy  coat, 

let  him  have  thy  cloak  also. 
And  whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  one  mile, 

go  with  him  twain. 
Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee, 

and  from  him  that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou 
away." 

He  comes  upon  the  problem  at  three  different  turns  in  his 
writings. 

I. 

The  first  discussion  is  in  the  tract  on  Patience.1     Here  he 
has  to  analyse  the  various  causes  of  impatience,  and  among 

1  Patient  endurance  was  one  of  the  traits  of  the  African  temperament, 
in  the  ancient  world. 
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these  he  puts  provocation.     "  Should  any  one  attempt  to 
provoke  you  by  a  blow,  you  have  the  Lord's  admoni 
him  who  smites  you  on  the  face,  turn  the  ( 
Let  his  rascality  be  worn  out  by  your  patience,  whatever 
the  blow  may  be,  though  accompanied  by  pain  and  insult. 
You  ruin  that  scoundrel  all  the  worse  by  bearing  with  1 
he  gets  a  heavier  stroke  from  the  Lord  ;    for  he  shall  be 
beaten  by  Him  for  whose  sake  you  bear  with  him 
Patientia,  viii.)     When  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  Christians 
being  cursed  and  abused,  he  nerves  them  by  recalling 
example  of  Jesus,  who  refused  to  answer  railing  with  i;u 
But  he  comes  back  before  long  to  his  original  point,  in  a  very 
striking  passage.     "Consider  now  the  delight  of  pa 
That  delight  is  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  thwarting  \ 
opponent.     He  desires  to  gratify  himself  by  provoking  and 
paining  you.     "  He  injures  you  just  in  order  to  pain  you, 
for  the  gain  of  the  injurer  lies  in  the  pain  of  the  inji. 
person.     Well,  when  you  upset  his  gain  by  not  being  pained, 
he  is  bound  to  be  pained  himself  in  missing  his  gain,  and 
so  you  come  off  not  only  unscathed  but  delighted,  to  boot, 
by  the  disappointment  of  your  opponent.     You  are  avenged 
by  his  pain .     Such  is  the  profit  and  the  delight  of  patience." 

Tertullian  summons  up  quite  a  Stoic  courage.     He  hids 
the  Chri  iow  a  determined  patience  which,  like  a  rock, 

will  blunt  any  weapon  hurled  against  it ;  nay,  from  which 
such  weapons  will  recoil  with  disastrous  effect  u; 

i .     By  this  effect,  he  means  the  exaspera- 
i  caused  to  the  pagan  who  discovers  that   he   cannot 
provoke  and  irritate  the  poor,  patient  Christian  ! 

But  in  chapter  x.  of  the  same  treatise  he  advances 
further.     The  topic  now  is  revenge  as  a  form  of  inn 
not  simply  losing  your  temper,  but  planning  how  to  t  un. 
tables   on   your   oppon  Another   primary    incentive 

to  impa  lie  lust  of  revenge,   which  busies  r 
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either  with  glory  or  with  malice.  Now,  glory  is  always  an 
empty  thing,  and  malice  is  invariably  hateful  to  the  Lord, 
never  more  so  than  when,  under  provocation,  it  arrogantly 
pursues  its  revenge  and  by  retaliating  doubles  the  evil 
already  committed.  In  the  eyes  of  Error,  revenge  seems  a 
solace  of  pain  ;  in  the  eyes  of  Truth,  however,  it  is  proved 
guilty  of  maliciousness.  For  what  difference  is  there 
between  him  who  provokes  and  him  who  is  provoked, 
except  that  the  former  is  shown  to  have  done  wrong  first, 
the  latter  second  ?  .  .  .  No  account  is  taken  of  order  in  evil 
deeds  ;  difference  of  position  in  that  order  does  not  differen- 
tiate between  actions  whose  common  nature  ranks  them 
side  by  side.  The  same  deed,  the  same  requital  from  the 
Lord.  That  is  why  the  command  is  absolute,  that  evil 
is  not  to  be  rendered  for  evil.1  But  how  are  we  to  keep  this 
command,  if  in  our  abhorring  of  evil  we  do  not  abhor  revenge?2 
And  what  honour  are  we  to  pay  to  the  Lord  God,  if  we  take 
into  our  own  hands  the  right  of  avenging  ourselves  ?  Cor- 
rupt as  we  are,  mere  earthen  vessels,  we  are  seriously  offended 
with  our  own  servants  if  they  assume  the  right  of  retaliating 
on  their  fellow-servants.  Whereas  we  approve  of  those  who 
make  us  the  sacrifice  of  being  patient ;  not  only  do  we 
approve  their  sense  of  their  humble  position  as  servants  and 
their  devotion  to  their  masters'  rights,  but  we  let  them  have 
an  ampler  reparation  than  they  would  have  claimed  for 
themselves.  Is  there  any  risk  of  us  missing  such  a  repara- 
tion from  a  Lord 3  who  is  so  just  in  His  sentences  and  so 
powerful  in  executing  them  ?  Why  do  we  believe  He  is  a 
Judge,  if  he  is  not  an  Avenger  as  well  ?  And  this  He  promises 
us  He  will  be,  when  He  says  :  Leave  vengeance  to  me,  I 


1  Rom.  xii.  17. 

*  Kroymann's  insertion  of  "maleficii  "  clears  up  the  lacuna  in  the  text. 
8  "  Dominus  "  here  means  both  "  Lord  "  and  "  master,"  like    Kvpios    in 
Col,  iv.  1. 
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will  repay.1     That  is,  let  me2  have  your  patience,  and  I 
will  reward  your  patience." 

II. 

The^second^occasion  furnished  to  Tertullian  for  handling 
this  problem  of  ethics  came  in  his  controversy  with  the 
Marcionites.     Naturally,  one  of  the  items  in  the  Old  T< 
ment  which  they  used  as  an  effective  argument  was  the  lex 

>nis.  How  different  from  the  gentle  Jesus,  they  urged, 
was  the  deity  who  required  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth  !  Does  not  this  prove  conclusively  that  the  God  of 
Jesus  is  incompatible  with  the  vengeful  Creator-god  of 
the  Old  Testament  ?  Now,  Tertullian's  arguments  are  not 
always  convincing,  even  when  we  are  convinced  that  he  is 
defending  a  right  position  ;  but  his  apologetic  has  the  saving 
merit  of  facing  the  real  difficulties.  He  is  often  ingenious 
in  logic,  but  he  is  hardly  ever  evasive.  Like  Job's  battle- 
horse,  "  he  saith  among  the  trumpets,  Ha,  ha."  The  more 
serious  a  difficulty  is,  the  more  he  is  put  upon  his  mettle. 
In  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  second  book  Aduersus 
Marcionem,  he  rushes  upon  this  problem  of  the  lex  talionis 
and  its  Marcionite  interpretation.  "  Here  [i.e.,  in  Exodus 
24]  we  have  not  the  vestige  of  any  per  for 

mutual  injury  ;  the  object  is  to  restrain  violence  altoget 
As  the  people,  in  their  utter  obduracy  and  unbelief  towards 
God,  might  consider  it  tedious,  nay  even  incredible,  to  await 

:    Him   that   vindication   which  was  afterwards  to  be 
announced  by  the  prophet — Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay— 

idea  was  meantime  to  check  the  commission  of  wrong  by 

•"••arof  instant  r<  .-i.  and   in  |  provocai 

by  permitting   n -trilmtion  :     thus   knavish  1    be 

stopped,  the  initial  wrong  being  prevented  by  the  fear  of 

35. 

•:iihi  "  (i.e.,  d~>  you  practise  patioi. 
.  •  teaw  it  unaltered. 
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the  second  wrong  which  was  permitted,  the  deterrent  on 
the  initial  wrong  preventing  the  second  from  being 
committed.  Besides,  this  operated  in  another  way. 
The  fear  of  retaliation  came  home  to  men  all  the  more, 
on  account  of  the  savour  of  hot  passion  which  retalia- 
tion involves  ;  nothing  is  more  bitter  than  to  suffer  what 
you  have  made  others  suffer."  Tertullian  stops  rather 
abruptly  at  this  point.  He  goes  off  to  discuss  some  other 
detailed  objections  of  the  Marcionites  to  the  Mosaic  legisla- 
tion. But  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  he 
returns  to  the  charge  during  the  discussion  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  He  has  to  show  how  the  lex  talionis  can  be 
reconciled  to  the  non-resistance  precepts  of  Jesus.  The 
latter  are  quoted,  of  course,  in  their  Lucan  form,  as  Luke's 
was  the  gospel  of  the  Marcionite  churches  ;  in  Tertullian' s 
version,  the  opening  words  ran, 

Love  your  enemies  and  Ness  them  that  hate  you, 
And  pray  for  them  that  calumniate  you. 
He  begins  by  observing  that  this  has  been  substantially 
enjoined  in  the  Old  Testament  already,  in  Isaiah's  words  : 
to  those  who  hate  you,  say,  you  are  our  brothers  (Ixvi.  5). 
This  is  one  of  his  numerous  misquotations.  He  was  misled 
by  the  LXX,  which  ran  :  etVare,  aSeX^oi  rjfjiMV,  rot?  ^HJOVGIV 
vfjuas  /cal  j3Se\v(rcrofj,ei>ois..  The  original  Hebrew  has  quite  a 
different  sense.  Then  he  proceeds  to  meet  the  Marcionite 
argument  that  Jesus  introduced  a  new  ethical  standard 
when  He  prohibited  the  reprisals  allowed  by  the  lex  talionis, 
— and  ordered  that,  instead  of  an  eye  for  an  eye,  it  was  to 
be  :  "to  him  who  smites  us  on  the  one  cheek,  offer  the 
other  also,  and  give  up  our  cloak  to  him  who  takes  away 
our  coat."  Tertullian  insists  that  these  orders  are  not  out 
of  keeping  with  the  Old  Testament.  Think  of  Zechariah 
vii.  10  :  let  none  of  you  remember  the  evil  of  his  brother,  and 
viii.  17  :  let  none  of  you  imagine  evil  in  your  heart  against  his 
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/••  ':/.'')/"/•.       "  II<-    who    iiK-uleated    the    foriretfulncs-;   of   an 
injury  inculcated  all  the  more  the  patient  endurance  of  it. 
Also,  when  He  says,   Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,  He 
teaches  a  patience  which  waits  for  its  revenge.    Co 
quently,  as  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth,  an  eye  for  an  eye  (by  way  of  requital  for  injury), 
should  be  demanded  by  the  same  God  who  forbids  no; 
reprisals  but  even  revenge,  even  the  imagination,  the  very 
recollection,  of  an  injury,  it  must  be  equally  clear  in  what 
sense  He  required  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  fora  toot h  ; 
it  was  not  to  allow  an  injury  to   be   repeated  by  way  of 
liation — that  was  prohibited  by  the  interdict  on  ven- 
geance— but  to  check  the  initial  injury  by  prohibiting  it 
under  penalty  of  retaliation,  so  that  every  man  might  ab- 
from  committing  the  first  injury  when  he  saw  that  other 
people  were  permitted  to  inflict  the  second.     For  God  knows 
how  much  more  easy  it  is  to  have  violence  repressed  by  the 
prospect  of  (human)  retaliation  than  by  the  promise  of 
(divine)   vengeance.     Both   considerations  had  to  be  ad- 
duced, however,  in  view  of  human  nature  and  human  f;; 
so  that  the  man  who  had  faith  in  God  might  expect  \ 
geance  from  God,  while  the  man  who  la<  i  might  fear 

the  laws  of  retaliation.     Since  it  required  an  effort  to  grasp 
this  intention  of  the  law,  Christ,  as  Lord  of  the  sab)  • 
law,  and  all  the  Father's  regulations,  made  it  quite  e 
and  intelligible  by  ordering  us  to  offer  the  other  cheek  to  the 
smiter.     He  did  this  in  order  to  <  h  all  the  more 

effectively  those  reprisals  \vhieh  the  law  had  intendc-: 
thwart  by  means  of  retaliation  and  whi< -h  proph. 
in  the  Isaiah  and  Ze  i  passages]  certainly  ked 

openly  by  prohibiting  the  recollection  of  injury  and  by 
referring  vengeance  to  God.    Thus,  whatever  fresh  provi 
was  introduced  by  Christ  was  not  in 

in  support  of  it ;    he  did  not  destroy 
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moral  order  of  the  Creator."  This  is  little  more  than 
a  recapitulation  of  what  he  had  already  urged.  But  he  pro- 
ceeds to  analyze  the  prohibition  of  retaliation  in  connexion 
with  the  moral  order,  and  his  proceeding  is  highly  character- 
istic. So  sweeping  an  injunction  to  patience  as  that  issued 
by  Jesus  could  not  have  been  put  in  force  except  by  a  God 
who  Himself  undertakes  vengeance  on  evil-doers  and  punishes 
those  whom  the  injured  are  forbidden  to  resist.  "  Otherwise 
if  such  a  burden  of  patience — to  refrain  from  striking  back, 
and  actually  to  offer  the  other  cheek  :  to  refrain  from 
answering  curse  by  curse,  and  actually  to  bless  :  to  refrain 
from  retaining  one's  coat,  and  actually  to  give  up  one's 
cloak  as  well — if  such  a  burden  of  patience  is  imposed  on  my 
shoulders  by  One  who  is  not  going  to  defend  me,  then  he 
has  bidden  me  be  patient  to  no  purpose,  if  He  does  not  let  me 
see  that  His  command  has  any  reward  attached  to  it.  By 
reward  I  mean  some  result  of  my  patience,  that  is,  vengeance. 
If  he  does  not  intend  to  take  vengeance  himself,  he  ought 
to  have  allowed  me  to  take  it ;  if  he  did  not  allow  me  to 
take  it,  he  should  take  it  himself,  for  it  is  in  the  interests  of 
moral  discipline  that  an  injury  should  be  avenged.  It  is  by 
the  fear  of  retribution  that  all  wrongdoing  is  bridled  I 
whereas,  once  you  allow  wrongdoing  to  range  indiscrimin- 
ately, it  will  seize  the  upper  hand,  pluck  out  both  your  eyes, 
knock  out  all  your  teeth,  safe  and  secure  in  its  impunity. 
But  that,"  Tertullian  adds,  turning  sarcastically  to 
Marcion,  "that  is  just  the  method  of  your  very  kind  god, 
who  is  kind  and  nothing  else,  to  inflict  an  injury  on 
patience,  to  fling  the  doors  open  to  violence,  to  leave  the 
just  unprotected,  and  the  wicked  unrestrained  !  " 

III. 

In  the  latter  tract,  de  fuga  in  persecutione  (xiii.)  there  is  an 
incidental  reference  to  another  aspect  of  the  same  problem. 
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"  I  will  give  to  every  one  th<<  Ji  from  me.     Yes,  if  the 

plea  is  charity,  not  if  it  is  intimidation.  Jesus  says,  to  him 
who  u*k<.th.  A  man  who  intimidates  does  not  as!  He 

who  comes  not  to  be  pitied  but  to  be  feared,  does  not  look 
for  alms."  Similarly,  he  adds,  "if  a  man  demands  my 
cloak  forcibly,  I  will  not  only  refuse  it  but  ask  back 
coat  also.  Such  regulations  of  the  Lord  are  not  to  be  inter- 
preted indiscriminately  :  non  in  infinitum,  nee  ad  omnia 
spectant."  Otherwise,  you  might  feel  bound  to  give  poison 
or  steel  to  a  would-be  murderer.  Jesus  bade  us  give  to 
every  one  who  asked,  but  even  He  did  not  give  a  sign  to 
those  who  asked  that  from  Him. 

There  is  a  refreshing  breath  of  sense  and  ethi 
about    Tertullian's    general    treatment    of    these    sayings. 
What  is  most  conspicuous  is  the  strong  moral  instinct,  which 
;io  source  of  his  strength  as  well  as  of  his  weakness  as  an 
rpreter  of  Christianity.     It  assumes  legal  forms,  but  at 
bottom  it  is  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  moral  order  of 
universe,  and  one  of  his  principal  objections  to  M 
was  that  it  seemed  to  evaporate  that  moral  order  by  inter- 
preting the  New  Testament  as  the  revelation  of  an  easy- 
going deity  who  suspended  or  abrogated  the  eternal  relations 
between  wrong  and  punishment.     This  strong  sense  of  moral 
equity  often  affects  or  defle<  iterpretation  of  the  New 

Testament.  In  the  present  case,  it  enables  him  to  say  much 
that  is  powerful  upon  the  duty  of  non-retaliation,  and  also 
to  o  fellow-sufferers  the  following  consolations  under 

abuse  ami  ill  treatment. 

He  steadily  interprets  the  sayings  of  Jesus  upon  non- 
resistance  in  the  light  of  the  Old  Testament  word  :  Ven- 
geance is  mine,  I  mil  repay.  This  is,  to  some  ev  ul« 
hod  in  Romans  xii.  19-21,  where  he  is  careful  to  add  that 
the  divine  vengeance  on  persecutors  is  not  wholly  eschatolo- 
gical  or  magistrate  bearc  '  <i  sword  in  twin, 
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for  he  is  a  minister  of  God,  an  avenger  for  wrath  to  him  that 
doeth  evil  (xiii.  3-4).  Tertullian,  however,  tends  to  lay 
more  stress  on  the  eschatological  prospect  of  retribution. 

(ii.)  He  also  tells  Christians  that  they  not  only  can  leave 
rascals  safely  to  God,  who  will  punish  them  smartly,  but 
that  they  can  enjoy  the  exquisite  satisfaction  of  thwarting 
the  enemy  by  their  patience.  That  is,  he  adds  a  psychologi- 
cal consolation.1 

(iii.)  Finally,  his  strong  sense  of  justice  leads  him  to  re- 
pudiate the  idea  that  the  sayings  about  giving  are  to  be 
taken  indiscriminately. 

JAMES  MOFFATT. 
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ON  the  16th  of  last  February  Professor  Cheyne  "  passed  to  the 
land  where  faithful  servants  of  Truth  do  not  '  strive  nor  cry/ 
and  where  all  problems  are  solved."  The  words  which  he 
used  of  Ewald,  the  prophet  of  his  youth,  may  be  applied 
to  his  own  death.  For  the  last  seven  years  he  had  lived  in 
retirement,  disabled  by  bodily  weakness,  but  intellectually 
as  much  alive  as  ever,  and  keenly  interested  in  the  move- 
ments and  thought  of  the  day  ;  within  a  fortnight  of  the 
end  he  was  contemplating  an  article  on  the  modern  social 
novel.  How  anxiously  he  followed  the  progress  of  the 
war  may  be  judged  from  his  last  book,  where  he  takes  for 
his  own  and  reprints  the  fine  Message  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  :  "in  time  of  war  let  all  men  of  goodwill  prepare 
for  peace."  And  this  he  would  do  by  the  search  for  truth, 
one  of  the  things,  he  maintains,  which  make  for  peace 

1  "  To  see  an  enemy  humiliated  gives  a  certain  contentment,  but  this  is 
jejune  compared  with  the  highly  blent  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  humiliated 
by  your  benevolent  action  or  concession  on  his  behalf.  That  is  a  sort  of 
revenge  which  falls  into  the  scale  of  virtue  "  (George  Eliot,  The  Mill  on 
the  Floss,  Book  iii.  ch.  vii.). 
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among  the  ii  Faint  yet  pursuing,  he  acted  upon 

conviction,  until  the  frail  body  could  hold  th>  -_ring 

spirit  no  longer.     In  The  Reconciliation  of  Races  and  1, 
gions  (November,   1914),  he  does  not  shrink  from  gi 
a  welcome  to  what  he  takes  to  be  other  manifestations  of 
a  Divine  Incarnation  outside  Christianity  ;    the  failure  of 
judgement  is  obvious  enough  ;    and  yet   his  latest  book 
falls  into  line  with  what  had  gone  before.     It    i 
guished,  like  all  his  work,   by  qualities  which  are  among 
the  most  valuable  that  any  Biblical  scholar  can  possess,  a 
sympathy  with  spiritual  ideas,  a  whole-hearted  pasnon  for 
truth  at  all  costs,  and  a  readiness  to  be  always  revising 
opinion  in  the  light  of  new  knowledge.     No  want  of  gratitude 
or  reverence  for  his  memory  must  be  inferred  if  we  allow 
at  the  same  time  that  he  possessed  the  defect  of  his  q 
The  demand  which  he  continuously  made  upon   hii 
and  others  for  "  a  more  penetrating  criticism,  and  a  be 
regulated  though  not  more  intense  divination,"  *  ta! 

•  >rds  from  Niebuhr,  carried  him  to  extremes  whr 
few  could  follow  him,  and  did  not  always  help  the  cause 
h  he  had  at  heart.     The  present  \\  <  a  con- 

versation with  Professor  A.  B.  Davidson  not  long  before 
his  death,  in  which  that  truly  great  scholar  declared  that 
he  had  reached  the  point  where  he  could  not  feel  cei 
about  any  of  the  current  views  of  the  Old  Testament.  In 
a  different  sense  Professor  Cheyne  could  never  rest  satisfied 
\\ithanypositiongained;  but  there  was  least 

hesitation  in  1 1  is  attitude ;   he  started  off  at  once  on 
track  of  some  new  idea,  with  an  imaginai  <iled  by  the 

summons  to  advance.     "  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
that  they  go  forward  "was  a  favourite  text,  of  ten  on  his  1 

in  the  early  days,  as  far  back  as  1869,1  he  chose  a 

1   Founder*  of  O.  T.  Criticism,   1893,  p,   106. 
•  Notes  and  Criticisms  on  the  Hebr.  Text  of  Isaiah. 
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place  in  the  van  of  progress,  and  appeared  as  the  champion 
of  a  new  spirit  in  Biblical  exegesis.  That  position  he 
guarded  jealously  against  all  comers.  In  looking  through 
again  the  works  of  what  may  be  called  his  "  period  of 
central  power,"  from  1880  to  1899,1  one  sees  afresh  how  far 
he  was  in  advance  of  his  day,  and  how  often  he  turned  out 
to  be  right,  perhaps  one  ought  to  say,  how  often  critical 
opinion  came  round  to  his  view.  It  is  worth  while  to  give 
a  few  instances  out  of  many  that  may  be  chosen.  In  his 
commentary  on  Isaiah,  the  two- volume  edition  of  1880-1882, 
he  applies  the  new  evidence  which  had  come  in  from  the 
Assyrian  monuments  to  illustrate  the  history  and  ideas 
of  the  period,  as  against  some  influential  German  critics 
who  disparaged  the  aid  of  archaeology  in  the  work  of 
exegesis,  and  as  against  popular  writers  in  this  country  who 
disparaged  criticism  and  imagined  that  archaeology  would 
prove  its  death-blow.  With  remarkable  insight  Cheyne 
perceives  the  true  bearing  of  archaeological  evidence  upon 
the  Biblical  narratives  ;  he  makes  the  fullest  use  of  it, 
while  recognising  the  limits  of  its  application  ;  he  is  abso- 
lutely free  from  the  prejudices  of  the  one  party,  and  from 
the  disproportioned  estimate  of  the  other. 

Again,  in  an  article  which  escaped  notice  abroad  because 
it  was  buried  in  the  pages  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
he  maintained  in  1881  not  merely  that  Isaiah  must  be 
divided  into  two  separate  books,  but  that  an  analysis  of  the 
second  part  reveals  unmistakeable  signs  of  composite  author- 
ship. He  did  as  much  as  any  scholar  in  England  to  estab- 
lish the  former  position,  and  the  truth  of  the  latter  is  now 
almost  as  generally  accepted.  His  study  of  the  Babylonian 

1  The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  1880,  2nd  edn.  1882  ;  Job  and  Solomon, 
1887  ;  The  Book  of  Psalms,  1888  ;  The  Origin  and  Religious  Contents  of 
the  Psalter,  1891  (being  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1889)  ;  Introduction 
to  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  1895  ;  Jewish  Religious  Life  after  the  Exile,  1898 
(lectures  delivered  in  America). 
\ 
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deluge-story  in  1877,  also  in  the  Encyclopaedia,  led  him  to 

perceive  that  the  Jahvist's  narrative  in  the  early  < 

of  Genesis  combines  two  different  versions  of  tl 

We  are  now  familiar  with  the  significance  of  the  symbols 

J  *  and  J  a ;  but  no  one  in  England  saw  this  before  ( 

When  we  turn  to  the  Psalms,  we  still  find  him  the  most 
illuminating  and  satisfying  of  commentators.     If  ; 
volumes  on  Isaiah  opened  a  new  world  to  English  stud- 
the  two  volumes  on  the  Psalms,  the  Commentary  (1888) 
and  the  Bampton  Lectures  (1891),  may  be  said  to  "  have 
power  To  live,  and  act,  and  serve  the  future  hour."     As 
regards  the  Psalter,  we  will  choose  two  subjects  rate 

manner  in  which  he  led  the  way  to  views  now  wi 
held:    the  problem  whether  we  can  admit  the  presence  of 
Maccabaean  Psalms,  and  the  interpretation  of  those  Psa 
h  are  generally  called  Messianic.     The  Bampton  I 
tures  discussed  the  first  problem  very  thorough 
succeeded    in    removing    misconceptions,    with    the    n 
that  the  unwillingness  to  date  any  Psalms  so  late  as 
Maccabaean  period  has  by  this  time  almost  disappear 
as  to  the  second,  we  have  almost  forgotten  that  it  was  Dr. 
Cheyne  who  first  taught  us  to  believe  that  the  Psaln 
while  describing  a  contemporary  Jewish  kin<i.  idealise- 
•is  and  office  until  he  becomes  the  symbol  of  a  1 
endowed  with  a  more  exalted  office  and  fmu -t  ions  of  a  \\ 
range.    The  analysis  of  the  <1  types  of  Messi 

Psalms  given  in  Isaiah  vol.  2l  still  holds  its  place  as  a  v 
able  introduction  to  a  study  of  the  subject.  It  is  interest 
to  note  that  sixteen  years  ago  C  leaded  for  a 

both  of  the  text  and  of  the  use  of  the  Praye 

last  Convocation  has  tal  the  task,  and  a  : 

is  being  considered  at  the  j. 

1  Propktcie*  o/  odn.  1889,  pp.  196-204. 

'  The  Christian   Use  of  thf  Psalms,   Is 
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Once  more,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Professor 
Cheyne  pushed  his  North-Arabian  theory  to  extravagant 
lengths,  yet  workers  in  the  field  of  Israelite  topography  and 
tribal  traditions,  like  Mr.  Stanley  A.  Cook,  have  found 
elements  in  the  theory  which  seem  to  lead  in  the  right 
direction.  It  is  becoming  clear  that  the  Israelite  popula- 
tion of  Southern  Judah  contained  a  large  admixture  of  non- 
Israelite  blood,  drawn  chiefly  from  the  tribes  that  roamed 
the  desert  of  N.  Arabia,  and  that  we  must  allow  for  an 
immigration  of  Hebrew  families  directly  from  the  South, 
by  way  of  Kadesh  and  Beer-sheba,  independent  of  the  more 
general  immigration  round  by  the  East  and  across  the 
Jordan. 

The  publication  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Biblica  (1899-1903) 
divides  Dr.  Cheyne's  second  period  from  the  first.  That 
splendid  effort  of  combined  scholarship  is  dominated 
throughout  by  the  mind  of  the  principal  editor.  The  aim 
of  the  work  was  to  provide  something  more  than  a  con- 
venient storehouse  of  information,  a  stimulus,  rather,  to 
fresh  investigation  by  opening  up  unexplored  paths  and 
making  a  free  use  of  conjecture  and  suggestion  ;  and  every 
student  acknowledges  that  this  aim  has  been  achieved.  It 
is  more  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  books  that 
followed.  There  are  brilliant  and  original  things  to  be  noted 
in  Critica  Biblica  (1904),  still  more  perhaps  in  the  Traditions 
and  Beliefs  of  Early  Israel  (1907)  ;  but  by  this  time  Cheyne 
had  persuaded  himself  that  the  traditional  text  of  the  Old 
Testament  has  undergone  a  deep  and  deliberate  alteration, 
and  that  to  recover  its  original  state  it  needs  a  revision 
equally  drastic.  The  evidence  which  he  alleged  for  his 
textual  theory  admits  of  no  verification ;  there  is  no 
standard  to  which  an  appeal  can  be  made  except  the 
critic's  own  opinion  of  what  is  probable.  The  unhappy  re- 
sult has  been  that  his  latest  books  have  to  some  extent 

VOL.  ix.  29 
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obscured  in  people's  minds  the  value  of  his  earlier  writings. 

To  do  justice  to  Professor  Cheyne  as  a  teacher,  we  mu>t 
not  overlook  a  personal  trait  which  was  the  outcome  of  a 
high  sense  of  vocation.  Most  scholars  prefer  to  let  their 
writings  speak  for  themselves  ;  but  he  was  fond  of  insisting 
upon  the  spirit  in  which  he  worked.  "  Nothing  but 
most  fearless  criticism,  combined  with  the  most  genuine 
spiritual  faith  in  God,  and  in  His  Son,  and  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  can  be  safe."  l  "  To  me  at  any  rate  the  exercise 
of  the  critical  faculty  and  the  historic  imagination  has 
been  as  truly  a  religious  work  as  joining  in  the  worship  of 
the  sanctuary."  a  Some  of  us  can  remember  the  rather 
unkind  raillery  which  greeted  the  self-revelations  contained 
in  the  preface  to  the  Bampton  Lectures.  How  differently 
these  transparent  confidences  of  a  rare  and  sensitive  spirit 
have  been  appreciated  by  a  sympathetic  reader  may  be 
seen  in  a  recent  article  by  Professor  Nairne,  in  which  he 
remarks  that  it  is  always  a  hazardous  enterprize  for  any 
man  to  tell  the  story  of  the  growth  of  his  own  soul. 
Augustine  and  a  few  others  have  won  us  by  attempting  it, 
and  among  those  few  is  Cheyne."  3 

This  biographical  element  runs  through  most  of  Professor 
Cheyne's  work,  and  adds  immensely  to  the  interest  of  it. 
Moreover,  he  had  the  style  which  reveals  the  man.  The 
work  of  his  best  period  is  marked  by  a  literary  charm  and 
distinction  which  in  itself  is  an  education  and  a  delight. 
He  helped  to  set  the  standard  of  modern  English  rendering  of 
the  Bible.  His  great  commentaries  abound  in  illustrations 
from  general  literature,  especially  from  Dante,  introduced 
with  the  happiest  effect.  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  he  was  less  concerned  with  exact  scholar 

1  Foundert  of  O.  T.  Criticism,  p.  258. 

1  Origin  and  Rel.  Contents  of  the  Psalter,  p.  xxxiv. 

•  The  Challenge,  Feb.  26,  1916. 
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He  declares,  in  fact,  that  his  main  interest  lay  in  philology  ; 
the  critical  notes  on  Isaiah,  the  Psalms,  and  Job  could 
only  have  been  written  by  one  who  had  laid  a  solid  founda- 
tion of  grammar  and  linguistic  science. 

There  was  a  time  when  Cheyne  stood  "  alone  in  Oxford 
and  probably  in  the  Anglican  Church,"  as  an  advocate  of 
critical  theology  and  new  methods  of  Biblical  interpreta- 
tion ;  indeed,  he  was  always  rather  isolated,  and  lived  in 
an  inner  circle  of  his  own.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  he  had  to  fight  for  his  principles.  In  the  face  of  much 
opposition,  but  encouraged  also  by  the  attention  of  intelli- 
gent lay  people,  he  made  the  most  of  his  opportunities  at 
Rochester,  where  he  was  a  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  in  virtue 
of  his  office  as  Oriel  Professor  at  Oxford,  to  popularise  the 
results  of  the  higher  criticism.1  He  was  never  wanting  in 
courage,  and  never  concealed  his  point  of  view.  Whether 
he  always  took  the  wisest  course  in  commending  his  teaching 
may  be  open  to  question  ;  he  did  not  go  out  of  his  way  to 
conciliate  opinion  except  by  his  obvious  sense  of  responsibility 
and  spiritual  fervour.  But  the  English  public  sets  a  higher 
value  upon  the  quality  of  judgement  in  a  teacher  of  new 
views  of  religion  than  upon  the  boldness  of  the  pioneer  and 
the  originality  of  genius.  Cheyne  had  to  suffer  no  doubt, 
but  he  did  not  suffer  in  vain.  His  courage  in  the  days  of 
conflict  won  for  us  the  liberty  which  we  now  enjoy,  and 
his  high-toned  advocacy  has  done  much  to  keep  Biblical 
studies  religious,  and  to  prove  that  the  sacred  interests  of 
the  Church  have  nothing  to  fear,  but  everything  to  gain, 
from  a  free  and  persevering  investigation  of  the  documents 
of  the  Faith. 

G.  A.  COOKE. 

1  See  the  sermons  published  in  The  Hallowing  of  Criticism,  1888,  and 
Aids  to  the  Devout  Study  of  Criticism,  1892. 
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EXPOSITORY   NOTES. 
1.     GEN.  iv.  7:  ".  .  .  And  if  thou  doest  not 

N,  seeing  that  his  offering  was  not  accepted,  "  was  \ 
angry  and  his  countenance  fell.     (6)  And  Jahve  said  u 
Cain:    Why  art  thou  angry,  and  why  is  thy  coun 
fallen  ?  .  .  ."     The  sequel  of  the  divine  warning,  in  v.  7, 
is  beset  with  difficulties.     "  Every  attempt,"  says  Ski; 
"  to  extract  a  meaning  from  the  v.  is  more  or  less  a  tour  de 
force,  and  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  obscurity  is  due  to 
deep-rooted  textual  corruption.  ..."     The  remark,  how- 
ever, does  not  apply  properly  to  the  first  part  of  ver.  7. 
Here  the  obvious  translation  gives  a  satisfactory  sense  : 
"Shall  there  not,  if  thou  doest  well,  be  ///'.-  '   .  .  .  ' 

In  connexion  with  the  preceding  remonstrance  in  ver.  6, 
w  words  may  signify  that  Cain,  if  his  conduct  were 
righteous,  would  bear  a  bright  countenance,  the  suggested 
conclusion  being  that  his  gloomy  aspect  is  in  consequence 
of  his  evil  disposition.     But  the  following  » 
present  condition  of  the  text,  are  the  more  perplexing, 
:gh  the  textual  corruption,  as  the  supposed  cause  of 
the  obscurity,  might  possibly  be  a  superficial  < 

"...  And  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  coucheth  at  the 
door ;  and  unto  thee  shall  be  his  desire,  and  thou  shalt  rule 
him."      1  his  may  be  considered  a  strictly  literal  trans- 
lation.    But  : 

1.  If  the  warning  thus  expressed  means  anything,  its 
meaning  must  be  that  sin.  in  ease  of  Cam's  not  well-do 
will  be  "  near  at  hand,"  "  eager  to  spring  upon  and  o 
power"  him  (Driver).     Would  not  that  sound  \vor><-  t 
tautology  ?     One  would  rather  have  expected  it  said  1 1 
if  Cain  does  not  well,  sin  already  is  within  and  ) 
powered  him. 
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2.  The  second  part  of  the  divine  warning  in  ver.  7  is  not 
in  keeping  or  harmony  with  the  first  one  and  with  the  con- 
text in  general,  in  so  far  as  ver.  la,  in  accordance  with  5-6, 
refers  explicitly  to  Cain's  downcast  face,  whereas  ver.  76, 
in  its  present  form,  is  out  of  connexion  with  that  prominent 
object  of  the  whole  passage. 

3.  If  Cain   does  not  well,    "  sin  coucheth   at    the    door 
(nr\%b\  ..."     Why  does  not  the  text  mention  at  the  door 
of  whom  or  what  sin  will  be  couching  ? 

4.  The  feminine  noun  /"INEPT  appears  in  our  text  treated 
as  masculine,  both  in  the  form  of  the  participle  \2h  closely 
connected  with  it,  and  also  in  the  suffixes  of  \TljJ1)  ttfri  and  to. 
That  Vlh  should  be  understood  as  a  noun  and  predicate,  I 
cannot  admit. 

A  slight  correction  of  the  text,  which  would  at  once 
remove  these  four  inconveniences,  should,  on  account  of 
that  very  fact,  be  held  a  most  plausible  one.  Now  that 
result  will  be  reached  if,  instead  of  yih  JIN&n,  we  read 
YIL"].n  Ntpn  .  .  •,  taking  the  final  D  of  the  noun  as  initial 
of  the  following  verb.  The  meaning  of  the  sentence  will 
be  :  "  .  .  .  and  if  thou  doest  not  well,  thou  art  couching 
at  the  door  of  sin ;  .  .  ."  The  masculine  Nlpn  would 
account  for  the  suffixes  in  iJlj^ttf/l  and  to.  Then  HflSt? 
would  be  provided  with  its  expected  complement.  The 
connexion  with  the  main  object  of  the  passage  would  be 
restored,  and  harmony  with  the  immediate  context  re- 
established, the  sentence  in  ver.  Ib  stating  explicitly  the 
conclusion  indirectly  suggested  in  la :  Cain's  downcast 
countenance  and  sullenness  are  indicative  of  his  state  of 
bondage  towards  sin.  And  lastly  sin  is  no  more  considered 
as  being  only  "  near  at  hand  "  in  the  case  of  Cain's  not 
well-doing  ;  it  is  the  master  at  whose  door  Cain  is  crouching 
as  the  slave. 

The  parallelism  of  the  final  sentence  of  ver.  7  with  Genesis 
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iii.   16d  offers  no  real  difficulty.    We  have  to  underst 
ver.  7c  as  a  general  principle  or  warning,  implying  j>t  i 
a  comparison  with  the  relation  between  man  and  woi 
and  showing  how  Cain's  condition  is  just  the  reverse  of 
what  it  should  be:    "surely  its  (the  sin's)  desire  is  unto 
thee  (=sin  is  always  lurking  for  an  occasion  to  o> 
thee),  but  thou  shouldest  rule  over  it  "  (just  as  the  i 
rules  over  the  woman  whose  desire  is  unto  him).     The 
parts  of  the  sentence  being  equally  introduced  by  1,  it 
might  seem,  from  the  ambiguity  arising  from  the  siinpl 
of  construction  of  the  Hebrew  sentence,  as  if  both   I 
merely  connected  with  the  preceding  sentence,  and  sub- 
ordinated along  with  this  to  the  conditional  clause  tib  DW 
^JVV     But  this  should  not  more  be  urged  here  than  in 
many  other  instances  ;  comp.  Gesen.-Kautzsh,  §  154.     The 
two    Vs  have  the  effect  of  emphasising  the  adversa 
relation  between  the  two  parts  of  the  sentence,  as  for 
instance  in  Genesis  xliv.  22  (/101  V3NVIK  MM),  or  in  Genesis 
xxxiii.   13  (•  .  •  1/101  •  •  •  DlpSnV  •  .  •)  they  are  to  the  effect 
of  emphasising  the  conditional  connexion. 

2.     GENESIS  xliv.  5:    divination  c 

The  steward  whom  Joseph  sends  in  pursuit  of  the  l>n 
is  ordered  to  address  them  with  the  following  reproof  for 
their   supposed   theft   of  the   cup  :    "  Wherefore  have  ye 
rewarded  evil  for  good  ?  "  wm  ta  \HN  nBSh  "10»  n?  Ki^n 

•  • .  to  tfnr  %- 

The  versions  and  commentaries,  old  and  new,  all  agree, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  (a)  in  interpreting  the  sentence  here 
transcribed  from  the  original  text  as  pointing  to  aggrava 
circumstances  of  the  theft,  and  (6)  in  puttim:  on  the  second 
part  of  it  the  meaning  that  the  cup  was  the  one  whereby 
Joseph   practised   divination.     The   passage  is  cm 
quoted  as  a  very  striking  ilh.  i  of  the  i  of 
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divination  called  hydromancy.  I  venture  to  think,  though 
this  may  seem  extremely  bold,  that  the  passage  does  not 
in  the  least  allude  to  hydromancy  in  particular,  and  that 
the  cup  is  not  conceived  of  as  an  "  instrument  "  of  divination. 

That  the  cup  was  used  by  Joseph  to  drink  in  does  not 
by  itself  appear  as  an  aggravating  circumstance  of  the 
theft ;  nor  could  the  brothers  be  supposed  to  have  known 
that  that  ordinary  drinking  cup  of  Pharaoh's  minister  had 
to  serve  also  for  higher  special  purposes.  The  construction 
of  the  sentence  suggests  something  quite  different  from 
"  aggravating  circumstances  "  as  being  its  proper  object. 
Two  statements  are  to  be  considered  by  the  brothers,  each 
of  which  refers  to  the  cup  in  a  markedly  distinct  way. 
In  the  first  instance  the  subject  is  the  cup  itself :  N^n 
.  .  .  JIT  ;  in  the  second  the  subject  is  the  steward's  master  : 
.  .  .  Nirn.  And  both  subjects  are  put  emphatically  in 
relation  one  to  another,  at  the  beginning  of  both  statements 
respectively,  the  construction  implying  almost  the  same 
meaning  as  the  English  phrase  :  this  on  the  one  hand  .  .  ., 
and  he  on  the  other  hand.  The  two  closely  connected 
statements  evidently  are  to  one  and  the  same  effect ; — 
not  to  describe  an  aggravating  circumstance,  but  to  explain 
how  the  steward's  master  had  so  quickly  and  with  such  a  cer- 
tainty become  aware  of  the  so-called  theft  committed  by  the 
brothers  :  "...  Is  it  not  this  which  my  master  had  to 
drink  in,  and  would  not  he  surely  divine  about  it  ?  .  .  ." 
On  the  one  hand  the  master  could  not  fail  to  miss  his  cup, 
and  on  the  other  he  knew  perfectly  how  to  discover  the 
thief. 

The  preposition  in  the  second  13  does  not  express  the 
notion  of  instrumentality,  but  denotes  the  object  of  the 
action.  Comp.  the  Lexicon  of  Brown-Driver-Briggs,  sub 
21,  iv.  e. 

That  the  interpretation  just  proposed  is  the  true  one, 
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may  be  inferred,  or  receive  further  confirmation,  from  the 
comparison  with  ver.  15,  where  Joseph  addresses  the  con- 
victed brothers  with  the  question:  "What  deed  is  this 
that  ye  have  done  ?  wot  ye  not  that  such  a  man  as  I  can 
certainly  divine  ?  " 

3.     1  SAMTJEL  x.   12  :    And  who  is  their  father  1    or :    his 

father  ? 

Saul,  after  he  had  been  anointed  by  Samuel,  was  met 
by  a  company  of  prophets,  "...  and  the  spirit  of  God 
came  upon  him,  and  he  prophesied  among  them.  11.  And 
when  all  that  knew  him  before  time  saw  that  he  prophesied 
among  the  prophets,  then  the  people  said  one  to  another : 
\Vhal  is  this  that  is  come  unto  the  son  of  Kish  ?  Is  Saul 
also  among  the  prophets  ?  12.  And  one  of  the  same  place 
answered  and  said  :  And  who  is  their  father  (DJT3N  "01)  ? 
Therefore  it  became  a  proverb  :  Is  Saul  also  among  the 
prophets  ?  " 

The  remark  of  the  bystander,  in  ver.    12,  cannot,   we 
think,  have  been  conceived  by  the  author  himself  of  the 
narrative  as  implying  an  excuse  or  a  justification  of  Saul's 
behaviour,  against  the  wondering  witnesses,  the  meaning 
of  the  remark  being  :    But  who  is  their  father  ?  =  "  is  their 
father  more  likely  than  Kish  to  have  had  a  son  a  j 
phet  ?  .  .  ." 1     A   defence    of    that    kind,    conveying 
suggestion  that  there  was  no  matter  for  surprise,  would 
have  been  a  most  unsuitable  premise  to  the  con* 

Therefore  (*3~^)  it  became  a    proverb :    Is    Saul    ;i 
among  the  prophets?"     The  object  of  ver.    \'2.    in 
author's  mind,  can  have  been  no  other  than  to  state  more 
precisely  the  motive  for  wonder,  by  pointing  out  how 
question  about  Saul's  being  among  the  prophets  was  inti 
t»y  one  of  the  same  place  who  asked  about  the  father 

*  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Books  83. 
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According  to  the  context  the  proper  point  of  the  proverb 
must  have  been  closely  connected  with  the  purport  of  the 
hint  concerning  the  father.  Therefore  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, in  order  to  determine  the  meaning  of  the  proverb, 
that  we  should  try  further  on  to  form  a  correct  estimation 
of  the  text,  and  of  the  intended  suggestion  of  the  bystander, 
in  ver.  12. 

It  has  been  maintained,  notably  by  Kraetschmar  in 
his  pamphlet  Prophet  und  Seher  .  .  .,  that  the  proverb 
was  meant  and  used  to  express  disapproval  of  the  behaviour 
of  one  who  mingles  with  people  of  lower  condition,  the 
only  possible  signification  of  the  bystander's  remark  being 
that  those  prophets  were  persons  of  the  basest  extraction. 
How  can  it  be  that  the  son  of  the  noble  Kish  associates 
himself  with  fellows  whose  fathers  are  not  known  ? 

But  it  seems  quite  impossible  to  admit  the  inference 
or  the  supposition  that  the  prophets,  even  in  particular 
those  enthusiastic  prophets  of  Saul's  time,  were  an  object 
of  public  contempt.  How  should  we  have  to  understand, 
if  this  had  been  the  fact,  that  among  the  signs  given  by 
Samuel  by  which  Saul  was  to  recognise  his  actual  election 
by  God  as  king  over  his  people  was  that  of  his  meeting 
with  the  prophets  and  his  joining  their  company  ?  or  that 
Samuel  himself  is  reported  (1  Sam.  xix.  20,  24)  as  standing 
over  them  ?  These  circumstances  are  incompatible  with 
the  view  that  association  with  the  prophets  was  considered 
to  be  a  dishonourable  one,  or  with  the  assumption  that 
such  a  view  underlies  the  narrative  in  our  passage. 

The  LXX  and  Peshitta  versions  suppose  the  reading, 
supported  also  by  some  Hebrew  manuscripts,  inMN  : 
"  and  who  is  his  father  ?  "  the  suffix  referring  to 
Saul  himself.  Since  the  reading  DIT1N  is  in  unavoidable 
conflict  either  with  the  context  or  with  historical  circum- 
stances, the  question  arises  whether  the  reading  liTUN  or 
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were  not  to  be  preferred  as  the  primitive  one  ?  It 
would  be  indeed  very  easy  to  understand  why  "  his  father  " 
should  have  been  changed  into  "  their  father  "  by  a  copyist. 
How  could  "  one  of  the  same  place  "  have  asked  who  waa 
Saul's  father,  since  all  the  people  knew  that  he  was  the  son 
of  Kish,  that  very  circumstance  being  the  cause  of  their 
wonder?  For  the  same  reason  it  would  seem  difii 
to  account  for  the  change  of  "their  father"  into  "his 
father."  The  copyist  to  whom  the  Massoretic  reading  most 
probably  traces  its  origin  may  be  supposed  to  have  put 
on  the  bystander's  remark  the  meaning  of  an  exc 
according  to  the  interpretation  followed  by  Driver.  But, 
as  was  to  be  expected  from  his  interference,  he  thus  brought 
into  the  text  a  disturbing  element,  since  the  suggest 
attributed  to  the  bystander  would  lose  its  point  with  regard 
to  the  origin  of  the  proverb. 

Let  us  now  consider  ver.  12  as  it  should  be  read  according 
to  LXX  and  Peshitta  :    "  And    one    of    the  same    place 
answered  and  said  :    And  who  is  his  father  ?  "     It  cannot 
be  supposed  that  the  author  of  the  narrative  intended  to 
make  "  one  of  the  same  place  "  simply  ask  who  was  Sa 
father,  since  he  states  explicitly  that  Saul  was  known  to 
all  as  the  "  son  of  Kish."     But  could  not  the  question  have 
referred  to  the  quality  or  facial  standing  of  SauTs  fati 
Neither  is  this  likely.     The  meaning  of  the  qin  ould 

then  hardly  have  been  other  than  to  suggest  that  8, 
family  was  not  of  sufficiently  high  rank  to  account  foi 
daring  to  join   the  company   of  the  prophets.     Now.    if 
Saul's  birth  was  such  as  not  to  prevent  him  from  I 
elected  as  king,  why  should  or  how  could  it  have  been  f-  It 
as  an  obstacle  to  his  appearing  among  the  prophets,  seeing 
that  prophetic  inspiration  was  not  a  matter  of  hereditary 
possession  ? 

However,  by  the  proposed  explanations  the  possibilities 
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are  not  exhausted.  The  term  3N,  father,  is  used  in  Hebrew 
not  only  to  signify  the  natural  father,  but  also  as  an  appella- 
tion of  dignity  and  pre-eminence  —  more  precisely  of  spiritual 
pre-eminence,  as  applied  to  the  priest  (Judges  xvii.  10  ; 
xviii.  19)  and  to  the  prophet  (2  Kings  vi.  21  ;  xiii.  14). 
Amongst  the  prophets  themselves  it  may  have  been  used 
to  signify  the  relation  of  the  chief  or  spiritual  parent  to 
the  disciple,  as  we  hear  Elisha  addressing  Elijah  with  the 
title  :  "  My  father,  my  father  ..."  (2  Kings  ii.  12).  In 
a  more  general  way  the  master  (2  Kings  v.  13),  the  coun- 
sellor (Gen.  xlv.  8),  the  king  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  12)  are  called 
3tf,  father. 

Would  not  this  observation  furnish  us  with  a  convenient 
solution  of  the  difficulty  ?  While  the  people  were  asking 
in  wonder  :  "  Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets  ?  "  one  of  them 
insisting  on  the  strangeness  of  his  behaviour,  expressed 
in  plain  terms  what  the  others  were  thinking,  and  said  : 
And  who  was  his  instructor,  who  is  his  patron,  his  spiritual 
parent  or  father  ?  Saul  was  never  trained  to  become  a 
prophet  ;  none  is  known  to  have  prepared  or  introduced 
him  to,  or  received  him  into,  the  corporation  of  the  prophets  ; 
he  cannot  be  one  of  its  members  ! 

The  proverb,  according  to  our  interpretation,  fitly  served 
as  a  satirical  censure  of  such  as  pretended  to  meddle  with 
matters  beyond  their  competence,  or  to  figure  in  a  society 
to  which  they  did  not  belong. 

A.  VAN  HOONACKER. 

THE  DEN  OF  THIEVES. 

Ov  ryeypaTTTfn  ort,  6  ol/co<?  fjiov  oZ/^ro?  Trpocretn^/}?  /c\f]9tfcr€Tai 
TTOLO-IV  rot?  edvecnv  ;  islets  Se  TreTroMJKare  avrbv 


In  these  words  St.  Mark  records  one  of  the  strongest 
condemnations  Jesus  ever  passed  upon  contemporary  Juda- 
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ism.     As  not  infrequently  when   He  referred  to  the   Old 
Testament  scriptures  He  used  the  words  not  so  much  in 
direct  approval  of  the  teaching  they  convey  as  in  illu 
tion  of  the  failure  of  the  Jews  of  His  time  to  realise 
fulfil  the  principles  that  underlay  the  books  that  they  pro- 
fessed to  hold  as  sacred.     He  did  not  claim  that  Judaism 
was  perfect,  on  the  contrary  its  completion  was  an  essential 
part  of  His  mission,  but  He  did  complain,  and  with  some 
•on,  that  those  whom  He  saw  taking  the  highest  places 
in  the  religious  life  of  the  people  did  not  live  up  to 
standard  which  was  already  set  before  them.     And,  rightly 
understood,  His  cleansing  of  the  Temple  and  tin    criticism 
which  He  passed  on  the  condition  in  which  He   found  it 
form  one  of  the  most  drastic  sentences  He  ever  passed  on 
the  contrast  between  the  ideal  of  Judaism  and  the 
thing  which  He  found. 

e  are  two  separate  passages  in  the  prophets  involved. 
The  first  is  taken  from  Isaiah  Ivii.  7,  and  brings  out 
of   the  characteristic  features  of  post-exilic  Judaism, 
universality  and  its  exclusiveness.     For  the  Jew  had  been 
taught  to  believe  that  his  was  the  only  true  God  for  all 
men.    Alone  among  the  religions  of  the  world,  his  could 
be  described  as  a  monotheism  in  the  strictest  sense.     He 
had  been  taught  that  it  was  his  God  who  was  respon 
for  the  whole  of  creation.     Other  faiths  divided  the  v 
among  a  number  of  deities  and  ascribed  different  origins 
to  a  large  number  of  natural  objects.    Thus  the  Greek 
;  i  hat  the  horse  was  the  special  creation  of  Poseidon  and 
olive  of  Athene,  that  the  island  of  Delos  had  been  drawn 
up  from  the  sea  by  Zeus  and  that  fire  had  been  the  peculiar 
gift  of  Prometheus.    But  the  Jewish  sacred  books,  as  t 
were  current  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  from  their  first  1 
ards  taught  that  there  was  only  one  creator 
•le  of  the  universe.     Not  merely  such  nature- Psalms  as 
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xxix.  but  more  decisive  passages  like  Psalm  cxxxix.  and 
the  teaching  of  Deutero -Isaiah  on  the  question  of  creation 
were  familiar  to  the  Jew  of  the  time  of  Jesus.  And  he 
had  a  philosophy  of  history.  The  prophets  had  seen  that 
the  interrelations  of  men  were  not  dependent  on  the  whim 
or  the  conflict  of  whims  of  one  or  more  celestial  powers. 
Still  less  were  they  the  mere  chance  outcome  of  human  will 
or  of  blind  circumstance  or  fate.  Even  when  Israel  suf- 
fered, she  did  so  because  it  was  her  God  who  saw  fit  to 
punish  her  for  her  sin,  and  thereby  to  avenge  some  neglect 
of  His  law  or  enforce  some  disregarded  moral  lesson.  He 
too  had  directed  the  great  racial  movements  of  the  past. 
He  had  brought  the  Syrians  from  Qir,  the  Philistines  from 
Crete.  He  had  used  Nineveh  as  His  instrument  till  her 
pride  and  vainglory  rendered  her  unfit  for  further  service. 
He  had  directed  the  armies  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  and  guided 
him  in  time  of  uncertainty.  He  had  stirred  the  heart  of 
Cyrus  to  restore  the  penitent  race  to  the  home  where  a 
new  opportunity  was  to  be  given  to  them  of  fulfilling  their 
task  in  the  regeneration  of  the  world.  The  earlier  mono- 
latrous  ideas  according  to  which  Yahweh  was  only  one 
out  of  many  gods  of  like  nature  and  powers,  were  already 
weak  before  the  exile,  and  had  disappeared  by  the  time  of 
the  restoration.  To  the  Jew  of  the  time  of  Jesus  his  God 
was  not  merely  the  supreme  God,  He  was  the  only  God, 
the  one  living  and  true  God,  and  the  deities  of  the  other 
nations  were  little  more  than  vain  figments  of  the  imagina- 
tion or  diabolical  powers.  It  was  his  God  alone  whom 
the  theology  of  the  Jews  required  all  men  to  acknowledge 
and  worship  if  they  would  attain  to  true  spiritual  life. 

With  this  claim  to  the  universality  of  his  religion  went 
the  claim  to  the  exclusiveness  of  his  race.  The  Jew  believed 
that  his  people  had  been  especially  chosen  to  be  the  re- 
cipients of  the  manifestation  of  God  and  of  the  revelation 
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of  His  will.  God  had  dealt  and  was  dealing  with  other 
nations,  but  it  was  the  Jew  alone  who  could  deal  direct 
with  Him.  And  from  the  time  of  the  reform  under  Jo 
there  had  been  only  one  place  in  which  God  could  rightly 
be  served.  He  was  to  be  found  everywhere,  it  was  1 
but  He  had  appointed  one  single  spot  on  which  to  set  His 
name,  and  nowhere  else  could  sacrifice,  the  means  of 
highest  communion,  be  offered  to  Him.  It  was  in  the 
rites  and  at  the  sanctuary  of  Judaism  alone  that  acceptable 
service  could  be  rendered  to  this  God  who  claimed  to  be 
alone  in  the  devotions  of  men.  The  rest  of  the  world  had 
many  shrines,  and  one  never  need  go  far  if  one  wished 
to  offer  incense  to  a  false  god  ;  there  was  but  one  centre 
where  the  true  God  was  willing  to  receive  the  gifts  of  His 
servants.  And  even  though  prayer  was  possible  and  easy 
in  any  place  on  earth — for  God  was  everywhere — yet  the 
devout  Jew  turned  his  face  towards  the  Temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem when  he  desired  to  bow  before  his  Maker. 

All  this  is  implied  in  the  passage  from  Trito-Isaiah  which 
Jesus  quotes.  It  would  seem  to  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  a  religion  making  the  claims  that  Judaism 
made  must  be  prepared  to  make  arrangements  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  all  men  within  its  borders.  And  so  the  Temple 
was  to  be  a  house  of  prayer  "  for  all  nations."  All  were  to 
find  in  it  their  spiritual  home  and  to  turn  to  it  in  worship. 
This  Jesus  emphasises.  He  says  in  effect,  "  You  claim 
that  here  and  here  alone  men  ought  to  worship  God.  You 
pride  yourselves  on  possessing  the  only  road  to  salvation. 
You  insist  that  the  Gentiles  need  your  God  and  must  seek 
Him  in  this  Temple.  How  have  you  made  it  available 
for  them  ?  What  facilities  have  you  offered  to  the  world 
that  they  may  come  and  worship  in  this  house  that  is  called 
by  His  name  ?  "  And  the  answer  which  He  Himself  gives 
to  this  question,  an  answer  based  on  what  He  saw,  is  one 
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of  the  sternest  that  ever  fell  from  His  lips — "  You  have 
made  it  a  den  of  thieves." 

These  words  are  taken  from  Jeremiah  vii.  11,  and  in 
order  rightly  to  understand  them,  it  w  necessary  to  turn 
back  to  the  prophet  who  first  uttered  them.  A  century 
before  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  Israel  had  been  threatened 
with  foreign  invasion.  Pekah  and  Rezin  had  designed 
to  overthrow  Jerusalem  and  divide  the  territory  of  Ahaz 
between  them.  To  Isaiah  had  been  given  a  message  of 
encouragement  and  hope  ;  Jerusalem  would  not  be  crushed, 
for  it  contained  the  Temple  of  Yahweh,  and  He  would  not 
see  it  destroyed.  It  is  true  that  this  was  not  the  only 
message  that  Isaiah  had  to  deliver  to  his  people,  and  his 
contemporary  Micah  was  even  more  impressive  in  his 
threats  of  destruction.  But  the  promise  given  through 
Isaiah  had  been  fulfilled,  and  Jerusalem  had  not  fallen 
to  the  northern  alliance.  And  it  seems  as  if  the  seal  were 
set  on  this  element  in  the  teaching  of  Isaiah,  to  the  exclu- 
sion from  the  popular  mind  of  his  denunciations  of  wicked- 
ness, by  the  mysterious  destruction  of  the  army  of  Senna- 
cherib in  701.  During  the  next  century  the  ethical  impli- 
cations of  Isaiah's  message  had  slipped  out  of  sight,  leav- 
ing only  the  theologico-political  one — that  Yahweh  would 
at  all  costs  defend  His  chosen  city  and  sanctuary.  And 
when  Jeremiah  and  his  fellows  tried  to  bring  the  people 
back  to  righteousness  and  to  God  by  threats  of  the  doom 
which  would  fall  upon  them  if  they  continued  to  be  rebel- 
lious, they  were  met  with  a  partial  and  distorted  version 
of  the  teaching  of  Isaiah,  and  the  parrot  cry  of  "  The  Temple 
of  Yahweh,  the  Temple  of  Yahweh,  the  Temple  of  Yahweh 
are  these."  That  being  so,  men  thought,  no  harm  could 
possibly  befall  them.  And  Jeremiah's  answer  was  this, 
'  You  call  this  the  Temple  of  Yahweh,  but  you  are  using  it 
as  a  den  of  thieves,"  That  is  to  say,  the  Temple  was  to 
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them  what  the  cave  was  to  the  brigands  who  made  it  their 
home.     It  was  not  the  scene  of  their  depredations, 
picture  called  up  is  that  of  a  cleft  in  the  side  of  an  almost 
inaccessible  precipice.     The  only  path  leading  to  it  is  ; 
row,  and  the  cave  must  be  approached  in  single  file.     A 
handful  of  determined  men  can  keep  out  a  whole  army  in 
days  when  there  are  no  explosives  for  use  in  warfare, 
brigands  go  out  and  rob  caravans  or  lay  waste  the  fields, 
and  then  if  they  are  pursued  they  take  refuge  in  their  cave. 
Soldiers  cannot  follow  them  with  any  hope  of  success,  and 
in  the  cave  they  can  lind  a  safe  shelter  from  justice,     h 
is  that  which  enables  them  to  commit  their  crimes  with 
impunity.1    So  the  Israelites  of  Jeremiah's  day  thought 
that  they  could  indulge  in  any  form  of  wickedness  t 
pleased,  and  then  take  shelter  in  the  Temple,  where  1 
would  be  safe.     So  they  would  be  "  delivered  to  commit 
all  these  abominations."     They  looked  to  Yahweh  to  be 
their  accomplice  in  crime,  and  they  had  to  be  told  in  no 
mild  language  what  the  real  implication  of  their  conduct  was. 
It  is  our  knowledge  of  the  Temple  of  Herod  which  enables 
us  to  see  how  apt  this  quotation  was  in  the  mouth  of  JV 
The  main  sanctuary  was  a  rectangular  mass  of  buildings 
surrounded  by  a  large  irregular  quadrilateral.     This  out* T 
space  was  itself  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  city  by  a 
wall,  and  formed  the  Outer  Court.     The  name  t  of 

the  Gentiles,"  generally  applied  to  it  in  later  times,  is 
found  in  either  of  our  two  principal  authorities  for 
ture  of  the  Temple,  Josephus  and  the  Mishn  \li«l- 

doth.     But  the  name  is  not  un>uiial»l«     ma-much  a> 
was  the  only  portion  of  the  Temple  area  to  win 
were  admitted.     The  sanctuary  proper,   with   its 
courts,  stood  near  the  western  side  of  the  Outer  Court, 
and  its  greatest  length  was  from  west  to  east. 

1  Cf.  Jo«.  xiv.  15,  4,  5. 
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raised  above  the  level  of  the  Outer  Court  and  surrounded 
by  a  flight  of  fourteen  steps  by  which  the  Jewish  wor- 
shipper could  pass  from  the  Outer  Court  to  the  sacred 
enclosure.  Round  the  bottom  of  these  steps  ran  a  balus- 
trade, -rpvcfxiKTov.  Upon  this  were  placed  at  intervals 
notices  engraved  on  stone  tablets.  One  of  these  tablets 
was  recovered  by  the  French  consul,  M.  Clermont-Ganneau, 
and  bears  the  following  inscription  : — "  Mifieva  a\\oyevfj 
elcTTropevecrOaL  e'vro?  rov  irepl  TO  'lepov  rpv^dicrov  teal  irepiftoKov. 
o<?  S'  av\rj(f)9r))  eavrut  afrto?  ecrrai  8ia  TO  e%atco\ov9€iv  Qava/rov?  * 
In  other  words  the  Jew  said  to  all  the  Gentile  world,  "  You 
may  come  into  the  Outer  Court,  but  no  nearer.  If  you 
try  to  enter  the  Inner  Court,  or  pass  beyond  this  balus- 
trade, you  will  immediately  be  put  to  death,  and  your 
blood  be  on  your  own  head."  Incidentally  these  facts  help 
us  to  understand  the  point  of  the  charge  which  was  levelled 
against  Paul  when  he  was  accused  of  having  brought  Titus 
into  the  Inner  Court. 

All  this  means  that  the  Inner  Court  of  the  Temple  was 
sanctuary  for  any  Jew  who  had  reason  to  fear  the  vengeance 
of  a  Gentile.  If  such  a  man  wished  to  carry  on  his  busi- 
ness, he  could  do  it  best  in  that  Outer  Court  where  all  men 
were  admitted,  but  which  was  within  easy  reach  of  the 
sacred  enclosure.  All  analogy  and  experience  tend  to 
suggest  that  the  Jews  who  thus  made  the  Temple  their 
business  headquarters  were  hardly  likely  to  be  the  best 
the  nation  could  show.  Men  from  all  parts  of  the  Roman 
Empire — for  the  Jews  went  everywhere  and  were  hated 
everywhere — men  who  had  made  Smyrna  and  Ephesus, 
Athens  and  Corinth,  Massilia  and  the  great  Spanish  cities, 
Alexandria  and  Rome  too  hot  to  hold  them,2  might  gather 

1  Cf .  Armitage  Robinson  on  0/m7/z<5s,  Eph.  ii.  12. 

2  Cf.  Juster,  Lea  Juifa  dans   V Empire   Romain,  ch.  xiv.  App.  Sec.   2f 
and  the  story  told  in  Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  3.  5 ;  for  parallel  cases  of  sanctuary 
in  Greek  temples,  Tac.  Arm.  iii.  60. 

VOL,  ix.  30 
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in  safety  at  the  Temple  and  there  carry  on  their  inter- 
national trade.     If  one  of  their  victims  from  another  part 
of  the  world  ran  them  to  earth  or  chanced  on  them  by 
accident,  it  only  needed  a  look,  perhaps  a  blow,  a  few 
hasty  steps  and  a  leap  over  the  balustrade,  and  the  villain 
was  in  safety,  and  could  turn  back  on  his  pursuer  from 
shelter  of  the  sacred  enclosure  and  heap  upon  him  volumes 
of  that  abuse  for  which  Semitic  tongues,  with  their  wealth 
of  sibilants  and  gutturals,  seem  so  peculiarly  fitted— pro- 
bably not  without  the  further  insult  of  spitting.     Such  a 
scene  cannot  have  been  infrequent  in  the  time  of  Jesus, 
it  is  at  least  possible  that  on  that  first  evening,  when  He  \\ 
in  and  looked  round  on  the  Temple,  He  saw  more  than  one 
rascally  Jew  scuttling  into  safety  behind  the  ;  To 

Him  as  to  no  one  else  must  have  appealed  the  contrast 
between  the  ideals  and  possibilities  of  Judaism  on  the  one 
hand  and  its  actuality  on  the  other.     His  quotation  from 
Jeremiah   is  not  a  random  use  of  words  of  condemna* 
which  were  familiar  to  his  audience,  still  less  an  unprem 
tated  outburst  of  righteous  anger.     It  strikes  at  the  root 
he  whole  position  of  Judaism  in  the  world  of  His  day. 

He  says  in  effect,  "  You  Jews  claim  that  yours  is 
one  living  and  true  God.     You  claim  further  t  usa- 

lem  :ie  city  and  the  Temple  the  one  spot  where  <• 

plete  and  satisfactory  worship  may  be  offered  to  Him  by 
all  nations.    Yet  what  do  you  offer  to  the  world  as  an 
to   such   worship  ?     This — not   merely   a   house   of    n 
chandise,  a  place  consecrated  to  buying  and  selling  and 
making  money,  but  a  collection  of  the  moral  dregs 
people,  the  very  scum  and  offscourings  of  the  nation,  of 
scoundrels  and  cheats  who  find  in  their  religion  an  r 

h  will  enable  them  to  escape  the  penalties  that  are 
ir  due,  and  to  continue  once  more  their  career  of  ini<  ju 
a  veritable  brigands'  d« 
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It  would  be  well  if  Christianity  could  ask  itself  solemnly 
and  seriously  how  far  it  is  free  from  the  condemnation 
which  Jesus  passed  on  the  Judaism  of  His  day.  There 
may  be  a  danger — happily  it  is  less  pressing  than  in  an 
earlier  generation — to  see  in  the  Christian  message  a  means 
of  escaping  from  punishment  and  committing  with  im- 
punity sins  which  deserve  the  utmost  penalties.  Salva- 
tion may  be  interpreted  as  deliverance  from  the  conse- 
quences of  sin  rather  than  from  sin  itself.  And  such  an 
interpretation  is  little  short  of  the  worst  possible  blasphemy, 
for  not  merely  does  it  run  counter  to  all  that  we  know  of  the 
moral  teaching  of  Jesus,  but  its  effect  is  to  reduce  the  Cross 
itself  to  the  level  of  a  mere  "  den  of  thieves." 

THEODORE  H.  ROBINSON. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION. — RENDERING  OF  AORISTS  IN  THE  FOURTH 

GOSPEL. 

THE  subject  as  stated  has  the  merit  of  brevity,  but  for  the 
sake  of  precision  we  may  expand  it  into  the  following  : 
An  Investigation  into  the  Usage  of  the  Greek  Aorist  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  its  Proper  Translation  into  English. 
If  any  one  supposes  that  Greek  scholarship  is  practically  at 
one  on  this  subject,  and  that  hence  there  is  no  occasion  for 
discussing  it,  a  comparison  of  some  of  the  leading  translations 
of  the  New  Testament  should  disabuse  his  mind  of  that 
error. 

Professor  Moulton  has  made  such  a  comparison  with 
regard  to  the  usage  of  A.V.  and  R.V.  in  Matthew.1  His 
figures  show  that  in  this  Gospel  A.V.  has  translated  106  ind. 
aorists  by  the  English  perfect,  or  in  a  few  cases  the  present. 

1  Proleg.,  page  137  ff. 
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The  Revisers  reduced  this  number  to  65,  translating  41  of 
106  verbs  by  the  simple  past.     Moulton  does  not  give  us 
total  number  of  ind.  aoi  .  hence  we  have 

no  means  of  knowing  what  proportion  of  them  are  rendered 

he  English  perfect  in  each  version. 
in  the  search  for  further  evidence,  I  have  examined 
Fourth    Gospel1    in    A.V.,    R.V.  and    the    translations   of 
Weymouth  and  Moffatt,  and  give  a  tabulated  stater; 
of  the  results  below.     The  Greek  text  used  was  Nest 
and  all  the  ind.  aorists  in  the  Gospel  were  taken  into  acc< 
excepting  some  half  dozen  used  in  unfulfilled  conditions. 
The  table  gives  the  English  tenses  with  which  the  aorist 
has  been  translated  : 


A.V. 

R.V. 

Weymouth. 

Moff 

l'a-t 

651 

734 

573 

678 

Perfect      

100 

94 

108 

Present     

21 

10 

17 

11 

. 

19 

it; 

40 

40 

•    Ini-Mtion5. 

9 

3 

76 

63 

Total       .... 

800 

800 

800 

800 

Now  it  is  freely  acknowledged  that  to  draw  sweeping 
conclusions  from  such  figures  as  these  would  be  hazardous. 
Nevertheless  several  observations   may   be  safely  ma 
(1)  A  large  majority  of  the  aorists  are  rendered  by  the 
English  simple  past   in  all  the  versions  consulted.    V 
mouth  has  the  smallest  number,  yet  the  proportion  is  m 
three-fourths.      (2)  Notwithstanding  the  fact  just  n< 

liis  Gospel  was  choeen  as  being  an  average  New  Testament  book— 
ta  varied  between  narrative,  discourses,  etc. 

i  and  Moffatt  invariably  render  the  formula   AwticplOri     «oJ 
<lwt>  by  one  verb.      The  verb  thus  omitted  I  class  with  the  free  translations 

19." 
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the  English  past  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  uniform  or  universal 
translation  for  the  aorist  indicative.  Omitting  the  cases 
where  they  translate  freely  by  a  circumlocution,  Weymouth 
renders  the  aorist  by  an  English  tense  other  than  the  simple 
past  in  21  per  cent,  of  the  examples  noted,  Moffatt  in  22 
per  cent.,  A.V.  in  18  per  cent.,  and  R.V.  in  8  per  cent.  (3) 
As  was  intimated  at  the  outset,  the  renderings  of  the  different 
versions  vary  from  each  other  to  such  an  extent  as  to  show 
that  the  proper  English  rendering  of  the  aorist  is  in  many 
cases  a  matter  of  dispute.  But  the  per  cents,  just  quoted 
bring  out  a  further  interesting  fact,  namely  that  R.V. 
differs  widely  from  A.V.,  which  would  not  greatly  surprise 
us,  and  that  the  more  recent  translations  of  Weymouth  and 
Moffatt  tend  to  support  A.V.  21  per  cent,  and  22  per  cent, 
do  not  differ  greatly  from  18  per  cent.,  but  the  drop  to  8 
per  cent,  in  R.V.  is  noteworthy.  (4)  This  peculiarity  of 
R.V.  suggests  as  its  possible  explanation  that  the  Revisers 
worked  with  this  principle  in  mind  :  The  Greek  Aorist  = 
the  English  Past :  translate  it  so  whenever  possible.  At  first 
thought  it  may  seem  that  the  fact  of  65  aorists  in  Matthew 
and  47  in  John,  rendered  by  the  Revisers  with  the  English 
perfect  or  present,  at  once  refutes  this  hypothesis.  Yet  I 
do  not  think  that  such  is  the  case.  We  must  remember 
that  the  task  assigned  to  the  Revision  Committee,1  and 
their  own  avowed  purpose  in  their  work,  was  not  to  make 
an  entirely  new  translation,  but  to  re  vise  the  version  of  1611. 
That  meant  in  brief  that  they  were  to  leave  the  old  renderings 
unchanged  unless  there  was  an  emphatic  reason  for  changing 
them.  And  on  the  whole  they  were  faithful  to  this  trust. 
Of  course  the  points  of  difference  rather  than  those  of 
identity  strike  the  eye  and  ear — especially  of  one  who  for  a 
lifetime  has  been  accustomed  to  the  familiar  phraseology 
of  A.V.  ;  but  he  who  sets  himself  to  look  for  the  identical 
x  See  Preface  to  New  Testament  in  (British)  R.V. 
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renderings  in  the  two  versions  will  be  surprised  at  1 
numerous — almost  constant — they  are. 

Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  let  us  look  again  at  the  figures 
for  the  Fourth  Gospel.      We  see  that  A.V.  has  140  aoi 
translated  by  some  other  tense  than  the  simple  past  (perfect, 
present  or  pluperfect)  while  R.V.  has  only  63.     That  means 
that  in  77  cases  out  of  140 — more  than  one  half — the  Revisers 
have  considered  it  necessary  to  change  the  A.V.  rendering 
of  the  aorist  from  some  other  tense  to  the  simple  past. 
Certainly  they  did  this  because  they  thought  there  was 
a  reason  for  doing  it — not  from  mere  caprice.     As  for 
cases  where  the  perfect,  etc.,  were  retained  they  woul 
be  regarded  as  exceptions  to  the  application  of  the  principle, 
or  else  conservatism  prevented  the  making  of  any  change. 
John  iv.  18  might  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  forn 
Tievre    yap    av8pa<;    eo-^e?.       R.V.     "  Thou    hast    had 
husbands."     Whatever  view  one  might  hold  with  regard  to 
the  proper  force  of  the  aorist  tense,  he  would  scarcely  dispute 
that  in  this  particular  case  the  perfect  is  a  better  English 
rendering  than  the  simple  past.      Cf.    vii.   31 
x.   32   (edetfa),    xii.     34  (^tfowra/icp),    xviii.    35 
On  the  ot  her  hand  it  would  seem  1  hat  in  viii.  29  the  principle 
which  guided  the  Revisers  in  most  cases  was  overruled  by 
conservatism:  KaioTreptyai  pe  per'  e/LtoO  itrnv  outc  d<j>i]fC€v  /ue 
povov.     R.V.  "  And  he  that  sent  me  is  with  me  ;    he  / 
not  left  me  alone."      Cf.  also  i.  18,  xii.  38,  xiii.   14,  xviii. 
I  do  not  mean  to  contend  that  the  simple  past  would  be 
better  than  the  perfect  in  these  cases,  but  simply  that  there 
was  as  much  reason  for  changing  to  the  past  as  in  o 
cases  where  R.V.  did  make  the  change.     Cf.,  e.g.,  .1 

26,  R.V. :  "  He  shall  teach  you  all  things  and  bring  to 
your  remembrance  all  that  I  said  unto  you  "  (A  V. 
said"   Greek  :  TrdvTa  a    elirov  vplv  €yu>).     Yet    in 
examples  like  those  quoted  above,  where  the  Revisers'  render- 
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ings  seem  rather  to  have  been  dictated  by  a  conservative 
adherence  to  A.V.  or  by  a  "  sense  of  fitness  "  than  to  have 
been  evolved  from  a  definite  principle,  I  still  think  that 
there  is  abundant  evidence  of  their  having  had  such  a 
principle  in  mind. 

Chapter  xvii.  of  John's  Gospel  is  worthy  of  special  notice 
in  this  connexion.  Of  its  thirty  ind.  aorists  *  A.V.  trans- 
lates only  8  with  the  simple  past,  21  with  the  perfect, 
and  1  with  the  present.  In  R.V.  the  entire  30,  with- 
out exception,  are  rendered  by  the  English  past.  Here 
again  we  find  both  Weymouth  and  Moffatt  supporting 
the  older  version.  The  former  has  12  pasts,  17  per- 
fects, and  1  present  ;  the  latter  9  pasts,  19  perfects,  1 
present,  and  1  circumlocution.  This  chapter  is  of  parti- 
cular interest  for  our  purpose  because,  although  not 
narrative,  strictly  speaking,  it  has  yet  a  large  number 
of  aorists.  In  simple  narrative  an  aorist  is  usually  shown 
by  its  context  to  refer  to  a  definite  act  at  a  definite  time, 
and  there  is  little  room  for  doubt  but  that  the  English  past 
is  the  proper  translation  (e.g.  John  xix.  1,  rore  ovv  eXafiev  6 
'Irjaovv  teal  f/nacrTiyrocrev.  "  Then  Pilate  there- 


fore took  Jesus  and  scourged  him  ").  But  in  John  xvii. 
the  context  does  not  at  once  settle  the  matter  for  the  trans- 
lator, hence  here  was  a  fine  chance  for  the  Revisers  to  bring 
their  principle  Greek  Aorist  =  English  Past  into  play. 
They  did  so  consistently,  as  we  have  seen. 

This  much  at  least  has  been  made  evident,  that  of  the  four 
versions  consulted  R.V.  displays  the  greatest  eccentricity 
with  regard  to  the  translation  of  the  aorist  indicative.  If 
only  A.V.  stood  in  opposition  we  would  be  inclined  to  say 
at  once  that  the  balance  of  probability  was  in  favour  of  the 
later  version.  Doubtless,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  better 
knowledge  of  Greek  possessed  by  the  Revisers  had  enabled 

1  In  Nestle's  text. 
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them  to  correct  the  loose  renderings  of  A.V.  and  to  givt 
aorifit  its  true  force.     But  the  fact  of  such  scholars  as  AV 
mouth  and  Moffatt — having  the  benefit  of  whatever  ad- 
vance in  Greek  scholarship  has  been  made  since  the  Re- 
•rs*  time — opposing  R.V.  and  going  back  more  nearly  to 
the  renderings  of  1611,  rath  to  throw  the  weight  of 

probability  on  the  other  side.     In  other  words,  t 
is  such  as  to  suggest  not  only  that  the  Revisers  worked 
with  a  certain  theory  in  mind,  but  also  that  their  theory 
may  have  been  an  erroneous  one. 

II.    THE  DICTUM  OF  WINER-MOULT< 

It  should  be  possible  to  test  both  these  surmises  by 
consulting  the  grammatical  authority  of  the  Revisers. 
Fortunately  we  are  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  who  was  their 
leading  authority.  On  this  point  it  will  suffice  to  quote 
from  Bishop  Ellicott,1  the  chairman  of  the  (British)  New 
Testament  Company  : 

"  The  true  though  remote  fountain  head  of  Revision,  and 
more  particularly  of  the  revision  of  the  New  Testani- 
must  be  regarded  as  the  grammar  written  by  a  young 
academic  teacher,  George  Benedict  Winer,  as  far  back  as 
1822,  bearing  the  title  of  a  Grammar  of  the  Language  of 
the  New  Testament.  ...  It  was  to  Winer  that  we  were 
all  indebted  for  that  greater  accuracy  of  interpretation  of 
the  Greek  Testament  which  was  recognised  and  welcomed 
1  iy  readers  of  the  New  Testament  at  the  t 
Besides  their  [the  Revisers]  general  knowledge  of 
which,  in  t  he  case  of  the  large  majority  was  very  grc; 
knowledge  of  New  Testament  Greek  was  d.  in- 

fluenced by  the  gr,  il  views  of  Profess*  r.  of 

whose  valuable  grammar  of  the  Greek  Testament  one  of  our 

1  The  Revised  Veriion  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  London,  1901,  pages  7  aq. 
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Company  .  .  .  had  been  a  well-known  and  successful 
translator." 

The  reference  at  the  close  is  of  course  to  the  translated 
and  improved  edition  of  Winer  published  by  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
Moulton  in  1870.  The  date  is  significant — on  the  eve  of  the 
beginning  of  the  Revision  work.  Throughout  the  years 
that  the  work  was  in  progress  Winer-Moulton  was  the 
standard  grammar  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  English 
language,  hence  it  was  natural  that  the  Revisers  should 
follow  it  closely,  as  Bishop  Ellicott  tells  us  they  did. 

I  shall  here  quote  from  this  grammar  at  some  length,  and 
with  comments,  in  order  to  show,  what  seems  to  me  clear, 
;hat  its  statements  with  regard  to  the  force  of  the  aorist 
and  its  proper  translation  are  such  as  would  tend  to  lead 
the  Revisers  to  the  adoption  of  an  erroneous  principle  : 

1  "  The  New  Testament  grammars  and  expositors  have 
been  chargeable  with  the  grossest  mistakes  in  regard  to  the 
tenses  of  the  verb.  In  general  these  are  used  in  the  New 
Testament  exactly  as  in  Greek  writers.  The  aorist  refers 
to  the  past  simply  (the  simple  occurrence  of  an  event  at 
some  past  time,  considered  as  a  momentary  act)  and  is  the 
ordinary  tense  of  narration."  With  the  first  two  sentences 
we  have  no  fault  to  find  (presumably  he  means  other  Greek 
writers),  but  the  third  sentence  is  scarcely  accurate,  to  say 
the  least.  Outside  the  indicative  mood  the  Greek  tenses 
have  very  little  to  do  with  time, 2  and  even  in  the  indicative 
the  time  idea  seems  not  always  to  be  present.  This  illus- 
trates a  common  misconception,  which  is  at  the  root  of  much 
error.  We  try  to  make  Greek  tenses  conform  to  English 
or  German  canons,  which  is  impossible.3  "  Simple  occur- 
rence," again,  is  good,  but  "past  time  "  and"  momentary 

1  Winer-Moulton  (Ed.  of  1870)  330  ff. 

2  Moulton,  Prol.  134  sq.  ;    Robertson  (New  York,  1914),  824  sq. 

3  Robertson,   821.J 
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act  "  following  rather  spoil  it.     In  the  sentence 
/cat   ef    ereo-iv  oixoSoptjOrj   6   i/eo?    OUTO?     (John    ii.     20) 
aorist  presents  to  us  the  building  of  the  temple  as  a  single 
concept,  though  it  was  a  work  that  had  extended  over  a 
period  of  forty-six  years,  but  I  fail  to  see  any  sugge.- 
of  a  momentary  act.1     "  Strictly  and  properly  speaking, 
no  one  of  these  tenses  can  ever  stand  for  another,  as 
commentators  have  in  so  many  ways  maintained.     [This  is 
quite  true,  but  is  not  always  consistently  followed,  as  we 
shall  see.]    Where   such   an   interchange  seems   to  e 
either  it  exists  in  appearance  only,  there  being  in  poin 
fact  some  assignable  reason  .  .  .  why  r  is  used  and 

no  other  [I  think  this  will  cover  the  great  majority  of  ca^> 
or  else  it  must  be  ascribed  to  a  certain  inexactness  belonging 
to  the  popular  language,  through  which  the  relation  of  time 
was  not  conceived  and  expressed  with  perfect  pr< 
Tli is  latter  explanation,  1 1  hink,  needs  to  be  used  with  caul 
I  liiul  first  century  (A.D.)  papyri  surprisingly  accurate  in  i 
use  of  tenses — even  documents  that  are  quite  illiterate  in 
other  respects.     In  any  case  what  concerns  us  more  part  i<  u- 
larly  is  to  guard  against  inexactness  in  our  own  thinking 
when  we  try  to  make  the  Greek  tenses  correspond  with  those 
of  our  own  language. 

Further  on  we  find  Winer  saying,  "  In  narrative  the  aorist 
is  used  for  the  pluperfeet," — a  rather  striking  contradic 
of  his  own  statement  that  one  tense  cannot  stand  for  anot 
What  he  has  ref  o  is  such  cases  as  John  iv.  46, 

ovf  irdXiv  el* ;  TT/I/  Kara  TT}<?  JaXaXatc  ,J€VTO 

olvov.    The   English   idiom   here   requires  the    plupei 
"  had  made,"  but  the  aorist  is  quite    in  accordance  with 
Greek  usage,  and  it  is  unkind  to  accuse  the  writer  of 
error  of  having  used  it  "  for  the  pluperfect."  •  Win. T  himself 

•  irton  more  accurately  applies  Una  term  "  Momentary  action  "  only 
to  «uch  aoriata  as  i£tyv£"  (Act*  v.  5),  etc.  (p.  19). 
oberuon,  829  sq. 
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states  the  matter  clearly  when  he  says,  "  The  Greeks — 
who  in  such  cases  scarcely  ever  use  the  pluperfect — viewed 
the  occurrence  simply  as  a  past  event,  not  in  its  relation 
to  another  event  also  past." 

The  quotations  from  Winer  thus  far  discussed  have  had 
only  an  indirect  bearing  on  our  inquiry.  The  aim  has  been 
to  show  that  what  he  has  to  say  about  Greek  tenses  is 
frequently  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  the  author  was  uncon- 
sciously thinking  in  terms  of  German  or  English  grammar 
while  writing  about  Greek.  He  is  by  no  means  alone  among 
Greek  grammarians  in  that  respect  :  it  is  only  because  his 
happens  to  have  been  the  grammar  of  the  Revisers  that  we 
devote  so  much  attention  to  it  here.  We  pass  on  now  to  a 
dictum  of  Winer-Moulton  which  concerns  us  more  directly. 

There  is  no  passage  in  which  it  can  be  certainly  proved 
that  the  aorist  stands  for  the  perfect.1  Here  again  we  are  not 
disposed  to  criticise  the  statement  if  it  be  distinctly  remem- 
bered that  we  are  talking  about  the  Greek  perfect,  not  the 
English.  But  did  the  author  keep  this  distinction  clearly 
in  mind  ?  He  proceeds  to  give  examples  :  "  Luke  i.  1, 
€7r€i$rJ7rep  7roAAo6  eVe^etp^cre^  .  .  .  eSo^e  Ka^oi  is  simple 
narration,  since  many  undertook,  I  too  thought,  etc.  ;  simi- 
larly in  ii.  48,  re/cvov,  TL  €7roi7)cra$  .  .  .  ££ijTOVfl4v  ere." 
Some  of  us  may  still  think  that  the  English  forms  with 
"  have  "  make  a  better  rendering  than  the  simple  past  in 
these  examples.  But  let  us  yield  this  point  for  the  moment : 
what  then  has  been  proven  ?  That  the  verbs  of  these  sen- 
tences— commonly  translated  by  the  English  perfect — 
should  be  translated  by  the  English  past,  that  tense  being 
the  English  equivalent  of  the  Greek  aorist.  To  prove  what 
the  dictum  ought  to  mean — i.e.,  that  the  Greek  aorist  is  not 
used  instead  of  the  Greek  perfect — would  require  an  alto- 
gether different  line  of  evidence.  It  would  be  necessary 

1  Page  344. 
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to  show  that  in  any  given  case  the  idea  of  some  effect  of 
the  action  still  existing  was  not  in  the  writer's  mind,  for 
that  is  the  essential  idea  in  the  Greek  perfect.1    To  ass: 
that   the  same  idea  always  and  necessarily  underlies 
English  tense  with  the  auxiliary  "  have  "  is  gratuitous  and, 
I  believe,  misleading. 

But  for  our  present  purpose  we  need  only  note  that 
Winer's 8  position  is  that  no  New  Testament  example  can 
be  cited  where  the  Greek  aorist  is  best  translated  by 
English  perfect.     His  statement  might  be  interpret!' 
wise,  but  we  cannot  well  misjudge  him  when  we  take 
words  as  he  himself  evidently  understood  them. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  recent  grammarian  of  the  Greek 
language,  nor  any  serious  student  of  Greek,  would  take 

••erne   view.     Winer's   zeal  in  demo  .115  that  the 

Greek  writers — even  in  the  New  Testament — did  not  loosely 
use  the  aorist  for  the  perfect  and  the  perfect  for  the  a< 
is  most  commendable.     But  unfortunately  when  he  comes 
to  the  application  of  this  important  truth,  he  deduces  f: 
it  t  hat  the  Greek  aorist  is  not  to  be  translated  by  the  English 
tense  called  the  perfect,  which  is  another  matter  entirely. 
We  may  again  use  John  iv.  18  as  an  illustration  :  TrtVre  yap 
avBpas  foxes.     Certainly  the  Greek  perfect  (ea^Ka?  )  would 
be  incorrect  here,  for  it  would  imply  that  the  woman 
had  the  five  husbands — at  one  and  the  same  time.     But  in 
English  the  so-called  perfect  is  undoubtedly  the  best  render- 
ing, for  it  best  conveys  the  idea  of  the  Greek — i. 
at  certain  undefined  tinier  in  the  past  the  woman  had  been 
married  to  five  different    n 

I  believe  that  in  the  dictum  quoted  above  we  have 
grammatical  foundation,  and  explanation,  of  the  peculia 
in  the  rendering  of  the  aorist  observed  in  R.V.  The  \ 

1  Prolegomen  i 
1  i.e.,  the  Winer-Mo ulton  Grammar,  and  so  elsewhere. 
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of  Winer-Moulton  was  the  view  of  the  Revisers — namely, 
that  the  aorist  was  used  by  the  New  Testament  writers  with 
scrupulous  exactness  (which,  generally  speaking,  is  true), 
and  that  this  exactness,  as  a  rule,  is  to  be  reproduced  in 
English  by  the  simple  past  tense  (which  I  fear  is  an  unsafe 
principle  to  follow). 

To  be  sure  the  Revisers  did  not  try  to  apply  their  principle 
as  strictly  as  their  authority  seems  to  have  meant  it — that 
fact  must  be  borne  in  mind.  E.g.  in  Luke  i.  1 — quoted  by 
Winer  as  an  illustration  of  his  principle  (see  above) — R.V. 
translates  with  the  English  perfect.  So  also  in  four  of  the 
five  other  examples  cited  ,  in  that  connexion. *  Their 
conservatism — and  even  more  their  sound  common  sense — 
saved  the  Revisers  in  many  individual  cases  from  error 
which  strict  adherence  to  their  principle  would  have  led 
them  into.  But  that  they  had  such  a  principle  constantly 
in  mind  seems  to  me  to  be  a  well- attested  fact. 

We  have  seen  that  their  view  of  the  aorist  led  the  Revisers 
into  a  position  which  involves  conflict  not  only  with  A.V. 
but  also  with  one  translator  at  least  (Moffatt),  who  had  the 
most  advanced  Greek  scholarship  of  our  own  day  at  his 
command.  We  have  seen  also  that  this  view  had  its  gram- 
matical source  in  a  principle  which,  as  understood,  was  un- 
sound. We  have  seen  that  the  Revisers  themselves,  in 
many  cases,  found  the  theory  untenable,  and  that  some  of 
their  renderings  which  commend  themselves  most  to  our 
judgment  are  those  in  which  they  followed  their  "  sense  of 
fitness  "  as  the  higher  law.  Therefore,  while  not  forgetting 
that  in  John  we  found  almost  three-fourths  of  the  ind. 
aorists  rendered  with  the  English  past  by  the  common 
consent  of  all  the  versions,  we  may  yet  safely  infer  that  the 
equation  Greek  Aorist  =  English  Past  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a 
hard  and  fast  principle  of  translation. 

1  Luke  ii.  48,  xiv.   18,  19,  Phil.  iii.   12,  John  xvii.  4. 
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III.    THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  WEYMOUTH. 

What  then  is  a  safe  working  principle?  Can  we  hope 
to  find  one,  or  must  we  trust  entirely  to  our  "  sense  of  fit- 
in  -ss  " — a  somewhat  precarious  guide?  One  noteworthy 
attempt  has  been  made  to  answer  this  question.  I  refer  to  a 
pamphet  On  the  Rendering  into  English  of  the  Greek 
Aorist  and  Perfect,  by  Dr.  Richard  Francis  Weymouth. 
originally  published  in  the  Theological  Monthly  for  July 
and  September,  1890.  Dr.  Weymouth  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  subject  by  inquiring  first  into  the  true  nat ; 
force  of  the  Greek  aorist,  and  second  into  the  true  na; 
and  force  of  the  English  tenses  commonly  used  to  tran>; 
it.1  Thus  he  very  properly  lays  emphasis  on  th<  f  t<  t  that 
our  problem  is  largely  one  of  Comparative  Grammar  :  we 
must  not  hastily  assume  that  a  given  tense  in  one  language 
is  the  equivalent  of  a  given  tense  in  another  language- 
even  though,  as  in  the  case  of  the  perfect,  they  are  designated 
by  the  same  name.2 

The  aorist,  he  points  out,  is  essentially  a  tense, 

as  the  very  derivation  of  the  word  should  teach  us  (f 
ao/Ko-ro?).     When  the  Greek  writer  wishes    to   emphasise 
the  incompleteness  of  an  action  or  state  he  uses  the  imperfect 
if  his  desire  is  to  call  att«  >  \\K>  action  as  com- 

plHed  and  linked  in  some  way  with  the  present,  the  perfect 
is  the  tense  to  which  h<    turns.     But  supposing  he  cares 
iiing  about  either  of  these  distinction.-,,  his  wish  being 
only  to  speak  of  the  event  itself  as  such — 1! 
his  tense,  for  it  has  exactly  that  indeterminate  force.8    There 
is  nothing  particularly  new  or  startling  about    this.     " 
of  the  grammars  have  said  the  same  thing  in  one  wa 

1  Page  16  sq.  •  Page  3. 

1     DaaFactum  wurdeeinfa 

Brugroann,  159.     See  Burton,  New  Testament  Moods  and  Tense*,  16  sq. 
The  verbs  in  Johniv.  is.  36 — already  quoted 

above-— will  serve  as  New  Testament  illustration*. 
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another,  though  some  of  them  would  seem  to  have  forgotten 
it  as  soon  as  it  was  said.  But  a  question  arises  here.  If 
the  aorist  is  an  indefinite  tense  why  is  it  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  we  find  it  used  in  sentences  where  the  action  ex- 
pressed is  quite  definite  both  as  to  time  and  state  ?  (I  open 
the  Greek  Testament  at  random  and  take  Matthew  v.  1  as 
an  illustration  :  'IScoi/  8e  TOV?  o^Xou?  aveftr]  et?  TO  0/509,  "  And 
seeing  the  multitudes  he  went  up  into  the  mountain.") 
Weymouth's  answer  is  to  draw  a  distinction  between  narra- 
tive and  non-narrative  composition.1  In  narrative,  he  holds, 
the  aorist  is  used  when  the  time  is  defined  ;  but  "  the 
definiteness  is  supplied  by  the  notes  of  time  that  appear 
somewhere  in  the  context."  His  position,  then,  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows  :  The  action  denoted  by  the  aorist 
is  definite  in  narrative,  indefinite  in  non-narrative. 

With  regard  to  the  English  past  tenses  Weymouth's 
view  is  somewhat  more  revolutionary.  English  grammars 
frequently  refer  to  our  English  simple  past  (preterite)  tense 
as  the  "  Indefinite  Past,"  2  while  Greek  grammars  assume 
the  same  thing  when  they  refer  to  the  aorist  as  an  indefinite 
tense  and  treat  the  English  past  as  its  equivalent.  In  the 
Preface  to  the  R.V.  of  the  New  Testament  (III.  2)  we  find 
a  reference  to  "  the  use  of  the  indefinite  past  tense  in  Greek 
and  English."  The  tenses  referred  to  are  the  Greek  aorist 
and  the  English  past.  In  opposition  to  this,  Wey mouth 
insists  that  our  English  past  is  always  and  only  and  in- 
herently a  definite  tense,  and  that  our  true  past  indefinite 
is  the  tense  formed  with  the  auxiliaries  "  has  "  and  "  have  " 
— commonly  called  the  perfect.  He  uses  the  following  as 
illustrations  :  "  Many  a  battle  have  I  fought  "  (indef .) ; 
"  I  fought  in  three  battles  in  that  campaign  "  (def.)  ;  "I 

1  Page  14  sq. 

8  See  e.g.  Banks'  English  Master  (1823),  p.  64;  A.  M.  Williams'  Eng. 
Gram,  and  Comp.  (1909),  p.  92. 
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have  built  bridges  of  all  kinds  "  (indef.) ;  "  I  built  two  bridges 
in  the  course  of  that  summer  "  (def.) ;    "  German  I  have 
learnt,  but  not  Polish  "  (indef.),  "  I  learnt  Poli.-h  once,  but 
soon  forgot  it  "  (def.).     He  denies  that  this  definitene^ 
the  Kimlish  past  comes  from  the  context,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Greek  aorist.     "If  some  old  general  says,  'I   fought 
in  three  battles,'  either  the  year  or  campaign  referred 
have  been  previously  mentioned  by  the  same  or  by  anot 
speaker,  or  we  feel  that  the  sentence  is  uniinMn •»!."  l 

Combining  Weymouth's  two  conclusions,  we  have  his  rule 
of  translation,  which  at  first  thought  seems  very  simple  : 
Translate  narrative  aorisis  by  the  English  past,  aorists  w> 
narrative  by  the  English  perfect* 

FRANK  EAK 

1  See  Burton,  Moods  and  Tenses,  pp.  23-30. 

1  Of  course  Weymouth,  in  common  with  other  translators,  makes  use 
of  the  English  present  and  pluperfect  in  some  cases  as  a  rendering  f< 
aorist,  but  space  forbids  any  discussion  of  these  here. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


PA  ULINE  LETTERS  FROM  AN  EPHESIAN  PRISON. 

THE  present  writer  has  a  distinct  recollection  of  having, 
many  years  ago,  looked  at  an  illustration  in  some  book 
representing  St.  Paul's  prison  at  Ephesus.  Although  unable 
to  recall  where  the  picture  was  seen,  the  memory  of  that 
tower  upon  a  ridge  thus  designated  persisted,  and  for  a 
considerable  time  the  feeling  has  remained  that  some  of  the 
problems  of  the  apostle's  life  would  be  much  simplified  by 
the  assumption  of  some  period  of  durance  in  the  capital  of 
Asia. 

Such  an  opinion,  however,  had  to  be  held  and  taught  with 
much  diffidence,  for  in  regard  of  direct  evidence  it  is  true 
enough  to  have  to  admit,  as  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay  did  (DB,  i. 
725),  that  "  there  is  no  record  that  St.  Paul  was  imprisoned 
in  Ephesus."  One  shrank  from  being  "  a  voice  crying  in 
the  wilderness  "  against  the  generally  accepted  view  that 
the  "  Epistles  of  the  Captivity  "  were  written  from  Rome. 

But  now  that  a  scholar  like  Deissmann  (Light  from  Ancient 
East,  229  f .;  St.  Paul,  16, 18,  222)  allows  that  some  lightening 
of  difficulties  might  be  achieved  by  a  reconsideration  of  the 
place  of  imprisonment  whence  some  or  all  of  these  letters 
were  issued,  it  may  not  be  without  usefulness  to  put  before 
the  readers  of  this  magazine  a  general  and  tentative  state- 
ment of  the  indirect  evidence,  which  may  indeed  appear  to 
be  weak  and  uncertain  piece  by  piece,  but  possesses  a  cumula- 
tive force  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  at  least  merits  careful 
consideration. 

It  will  be  readily  conceded  that  there  are  large  gaps  in 

VOL.  ix.  JUNE,  1915.  31 
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our  knowledge  both  of  the  hardships  and  of  the  travels  of 
the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.     The  silences  of  Acts  suggest 
t  liis  (xvi.  6f.,  xix.  19  ff.,  etc.) ;  so  does  the  catalogue  of  u: 
ward  experiences,  which  includes  frequent  imprisonnu 
from  St.  Paul's  own  hand  (2  Cor.  xi.  23  ff. ;  cf.  vi.  4f.) ;  so 
•  his  correspondence  implies  journeyings  of  which  we 
have  no  record  (Rom.  xv.  19,  2  Cor.  xi.  2of.,  xiii.  1); 
even  the  statement  concerning  the  two  years'  use  of  tin* 
lecture-room  of  Tyraimus  docs  not  necessarily  imply  i 
he  never  left  Ephesus  by  land  or  sea  (Acts  xix.  10).     Besides, 
there  are  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  alii 
called  Pastoral  Epistles,  should  any  portions  thereof  date 
from  the  period  preceding  the  "two  whole  years"  at  Rome 
(Acts  xxviii.  30). 

The  evidence  of  names  of  persons  mentioned  in  the  !• 
in  question  had  better  be  taken,  and  this  will  be  found  to 
involve  that  of  places  also.     For  personal  detail  which  may 
be  helpful  let  us  turn  first  to  that  most  intimate  and  self- 
revealing  of  the  Pauline  letters,  the  Epistle  to  Philon 

The  writer  is  a  prisoner  (1),  and  the  little  note  is  usually 
supposed  to  have  been  sent  from  Rome  to  far-away  Colossae. 
But  if  the  runaway  slave,  Onesimus,  who  furnishes 
occasion  for  and  also  the  main  topic  of  the  letter,  had  been 
sought  for  by  his  master,  he  may  be  regarded  as  a  "  wanted  " 
man  ;  and  although  'gthy  journeys  were  planned 

and  executed  by  St.  Paul,  people  are  apt  to  assume 
readily  the  ease  with  which  the  fugitive  would  reach 
heart  of  the  Empire  without  arrest,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
n  an  ocean  cargo-boat  from  Liverpool  in  days 
gone  by.     Moreover,  means  and  i  nil  nonce,  at  least  in  the 
slave  world,  would  have  to  be  presupposed  for  the  success  of 
BO  extensive  a  journey. 

But  why  should  we  burden  ourselves  with  these  difficulties 
when  Ephesus,  the  metropolis  of  Asia,  a  great  trading  port 
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with  a  large  slave  population,  was  within  a  few  days'  road 
travel,  and  possibly  Onesimus  had  acquaintances  there 
already.  Perhaps  he  had  been  seized  for  debt  (11,  18),  and 
had  undergone  detention  in  the  same  prison  as  the  apostle, 
for  the  latter  says  that  he  had  begotten  him  in  his  bonds 
(10),  and  this  would  be  a  less  likely  occurrence  under  the 
freer  conditions  which  obtained  at  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  30  f.). 

St.  Paul,  further,  seems  to  have  made  himself  responsible 
for  the  return  of  the  "  unprofitable  "  slave  to  his  master 
(12),  although  he  was  desirous  of  retaining  him  for  a  personal 
minister  (13).  The  whole  of  this  brief  note  carries  the 
implication  that  the  episode  would  soon  be  closed  (15), 
and  the  author's  chivalrous  offer  to  defray  the  loss  incurred 
(18  f.)  could  shortly,  if  necessary,  be  made  good.  Indeed, 
St.  Paul  is  so  hopeful  of  speedy  release  that  in  a  few  days  at 
any  rate  he  expects  to  be  himself  a  guest  in  his  convert 
Philemon's  house  (19,  22). 

Now  it  is  very  necessary  to  notice  the  names  of  those 
Christians  who  are  associated  with  St.  Paul  in  the  closing 
salutation  :  Epaphras — he  too  is  in  prison  likewise  for  the 
Gospel's  sake  (23),  and  Mark,  Aristarchus,  Demas,  and  Luke, 
who  are  "  fellow- workers  "  (24) ;  while  Timothy  "  the 
brother "  participates  with  the  apostle  in  the  opening 
greeting  (1).  It  is,  moreover,  an  accepted  conclusion,  and 
rightly  so,  that  the  messenger  who  bears  this  note  is  identical 
with  the  one  who  carries  the  letter  to  the  church  at  Colossae 
wherein  the  home  of  Philemon  was  situated,  and  that  is 
clearly  Tychicus,  the  confidential  friend  who  knew  all  St. 
Paul's  affairs  (iv.  7f.) ;  but  he  is  accompanied  by  Onesimus, 
the  slave  who  is  returning  home,  now  warmly  commended, 
and  who  is  also  intimately  acquainted  with  the  apostle's 
recent  experiences  (9). 

Of  these  Colossian  Christians'  "  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  " 
and  of  their  "  love  toward  all  the  saints  "  (i.  4)  St.  Paul  had 
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heard  from  reliable  first-hand   witnesses,  above  all  from 
Epaphras,  their  fellow-townsman  and  c 
own  messenger  and  mi  to  the  apostle's  needs  (7f.). 

And  in  his  gratitude  for  tlu-ir  anxious  service  he  prays  for 
rich   spiritual   benediction   upon  his   unseen  and   unknown 
benefactors  who  were  zealous  for  his  well-being  (ii.  1),  for 
whom  in  some  manner  that  we  cannot  certainly  define  he 
had    been    undergoing   acute   sufferings   and    tribulai 
(0Xn/reo>j/,  i.  24).     These  stedfast  and  solicitous  but  un 
friends  are  to  pray  for  that  more  open  imercourse  >\ 
speedy  release  would  bring  (iv.  3),  and  their  fears  will  be 
allayed  by  the  personal  information  to  be  gathered  from 
Tychk -us  and  Onesimus  (7ff.).     There  seems  to  be  no  ! 
here  of  a  prolonged  lapse  of  time — something  like  two  moi 
— before  the  comforting  intelligence  reaches  t  hem. 

No  wit  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  salutation^  toa< 

community  personally  unvisited  are  naturally  wider  in  scope 

than  those  to  the  individual  recipient  of  the  private  note  ; 

yet  hus,   comrade   in  captivity,   and   Mark — who 

;ires    further    definition    and    commendation — send    a 

message  in  the  church -letter  also  (10).     It  might  be  supposed 

chus  was  already  at  liberty  when  Pi  was 

penned,  In  it  t  here  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  designated 

in  exactly  the  same  way,  any  more  than  Epaphras,  in  both 

writings.    Another  Jew  of  whom  they  may  be  presumed 

to  have  heard,  or  who  had  come  across  them  in  missionary 

travel,  Jesus  Justus,  joins  in  the  greeting  of  St.  Paul's 

w-workers  (11);   whil.-  Kp.iphras,  of  course,   their  own 

spec:  v<>,  sends  prayerful  ion,  because 

ahidiim  with  the  apostle — for  it  is  he  who  Is  termed 

.11.  r      to  Philemon,  his  labour  for  the  Gospel 

having  brought  him  into  eonfliet  with  the  authorities— or  at 

least  residing  in  ionce  he  writes,  and  receives  high 

praise  from  the  sender  for  his  loving  toil  on  behalf  of  the 
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Christians  of  the  district  Colossae — Laodicea — Hierapolis 
(12  f.).  Ephesus  would  then  appear  to  fit  the  circumstances 
much  better  than  far-distant  Rome  in  his  case  as  well. 
Furthermore,  Luke,  so  tenderly  designated  "  the  beloved 
physician,"  as  if  St.  Paul  had  lately  been  in  special  need  of 
his  skill,  and  Demas,  are  names  familiar  not  only  to  the 
comparatively  rich  member  of  the  local  church  but  also  to 
the  religious  community  as  such  (14).  Frequent  intercourse, 
too,  is  implied  between  the  neighbouring  house-churches  of 
Laodicea  and  Colossae  by  the  messages  which  are  to  be 
communicated  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  by  the  inter- 
change of  letters  which  is  bidden  to  be  effected  (15  f.).  Un- 
less these  greetings  constitute  a  postscript  after  some  interval 
it  is  to  be  surmised  from  their  form  that  the  letter  to  that 
other  unvisited  church  of  the  Lycus  valley,  Laodicea,  had 
been  already  dictated. 

Now  it  is  an  eminently  workable  hypothesis  to  assume — 
granting  its  authenticity — that  what  has  long  been  called 
"  Ephesians  "  is  identical  with  this  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans. 
For  it  is  of  a  more  impersonal  nature,  and  there  is  just  that 
combination  of  likeness  and  difference  between  the  two 
letters  which  would  suggest  the  utility  of  interchange. 
Philemon  of  Colossae  St.  Paul  knew,  and  that  intimately  ; 
at  Laodicea  he  had  no  personal  friends,  and  therefore  the 
letter  to  the  house-church  there  contains  no  direct  personal 
greetings.  Even  Timothy  has  no  share  in  the  salutation 
(Eph.  i.  1),  either  because,  as  one  deems  the  more  likely, 
he  was  personally  unknown  to  the  addressees,  or  because  he 
was  absent  from  St.  Paul's  side  at  the  time  of  writing,  being 
engaged  on  one  of  his  journeyings  on  the  apostle's  behalf. 
The  writer's  condition  as  a  prisoner  comes  out  more  em- 
phatically to  these  Laodiceans,  which  perhaps  suits  a  prior 
place  in  the  order  of  writing  ;  and  Tychicus  would  naturally 
Visit  them  first.  It  is  for  Gentiles  such  as  they  that  he  is 
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"  the  prisoner  of  Christ  Jesus  "  i  iii.  l),  and  as  "  the  ) 

in  the  Lord  "  he  stimulates  them  to  worthiness  of  life  (iv.  1), 

while  tho  gloom  of  his  chamber  of  detention  ma  sug- 

gested  the  strong  contrasts  of  light  and 

for  he  was  "an  ambassador  with  a"  eriniin  i  not 

an  official's  "chain"  (vi.  20).     Here  again  it  is  T 

who  will  "imd  with  t  he  personal  intelligen 

as  speedily  as  may  be  their  expressed  anxiety  with  regard 

to    his    state,    <  suggest    some    specialness 

in    the     mission    of     "  the     beloved    brother"   to    them 

Next,  it  is  expedient  to  learn  from  other  sources  in  what 
localities  these  same  persons,  or  any  of  them,  were  closely 
associated  with  St.  Paul.     The  mention  of  Luke,  the  c 
panion  and  medical  adviser  of  the  apostle  (Philem.  24,  Col. 
iv.  14),  does  not  afford  us  any  decisive  information  as  to 
place  of  writing,  because  wo  know  him  to  have  been  wit  h 
him  on  both  sides  of  the  Aegean  and  also  in  Rome,  from  the 
witness  of  the  Acts.     To  the  present  writer  the  silence  of 
book  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  Luke  during  the  pc«; 

was  for  some  time  the  most  serious  dit!  «  ulty 
in  t  he  way  of  the  Ephesian  hypothesis,  because  he  is  g« 
supposed  to  have  been  stationed  at  Philippi  at  1 1 . 
until  he  rejoined  St.  Paul  on  the  last  voyage  to  Jerusa 

!-o  is  no  "  we  "  phrase  connected 
with  A  :i  the  meanwhile.      Kill   there  is  nothing 

1  L' rounds  for  asserting  that  Luke  abod' 
IMn!  '  t  he  intervening  years,  and  so  c< 

pate  in  i>crsonal  greetings  to  inland  ehu 
a  of  the  first  person  plural  i.- 
••ililin'jl.!-  heory,  because  v 

lie  episodes  recorded  in  Acts  is  examined  no  ocoa 

-e  seems  to  occur.     One  feels,  f  m  t  her,  that  something 
mor  lay  bel 
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the  unwillingness  of  the  apostle  to  revisit  the  city  of  Artemis 
(xx.  16). 

The  silence  of  another  author  should  have  brief  notice 
before  passing  on.  Ignatius,  in  writing  to  the  Ephesians, 
has  a  direct  reference  to  St.  Paul  by  name  (xii.  2),  but  this 
does  not  mention  any  imprisonment  there  in  so  many  words  ; 
yet  this  argumentum  e  silentio  cannot  be  said  to  exclude  it, 
for  the  descriptive  attributes  applied  to  him  are  general,  and 
the  reference  almost  immediately  follows  an  allusion  to  the 
writer's  own  fetters  (xi.  2),  and  such  might  be  endured  in  the 
"  footsteps  "  of  the  blessed  apostle  as  well  as  the  final  martyr- 
dom at  Rome  (xii.  2). 

But  to  return.  The  confidential  messenger  entrusted 
with  the  delivery  of  these  letters,  Tychicus,  is  a  man  of 
Ephesus,  like  Trophimus  (Acts  xxi.  29),  or  at  the  least  an 
Asian  also  (xx.  4).  The  former  is  probable  ;  as,  whatever 
the  date  of  the  allusion  in  the  Pastorals,  it  is  to  Ephesus  that 
he  is  sent  (2  Tim.  iv.  12)  at  a  time  when  Trophimus  was 
convalescent  at  Miletus  near  by  (20).  We  are  told,  moreover, 
that  Tychicus  was  a  member  of  the  party  that  preceded  St. 
Paul  from  Macedonia,  and  awaited  him  at  Troas  ;  and  it  is 
at  least  a  permissible  inference  that  he  had  accompanied 
the  apostle  from  Corinth  on  this  occasion,  because  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  he  was  one  of  the  unnamed  inter- 
mediaries between  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus  and  the  Christian 
community  of  the  Isthmian  port,  spoken  of  as  associated 
with  Titus  on  his  eager  yet  delicate  mission  :  either  "  the 
brother  whose  praise  is  in  the  gospel  "  (2  Cor.  viii.  18),  and 
appointed  specially  in  connexion  with  the  pecuniary  contri- 
butions from  Europe  (19,  although  as  early  as  Origen  this 
was  surmised  to  be  Luke  ;  but  he  is  not  termed  "  brother  " 
elsewhere),  or  else  "our  brother  .  .  .  many  times  proved 
earnest  "  and  confident  in  the  rehabilitating  of  the  Corin- 
thians (22).  If  the  one  be  Tychicus,  the  other  may  well  be 
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his  fellow-countryman  and  otli 

Trophimus.    Thus,  as  is  confirmed  by  the  aforementioned 

reference  in  the  Pastorals  (2  Tim.  iv.  12),  he 

ated  with  the  ( 'hri  t  rcourse  between  Asia  an 

doiiia  (or  Achaia),  and,  to  utilise  the  other  allusion  to  him 

in  those  letters,  Ephesus  or  Corinth  is  a  more  likely 

point  for  the  proposed  mission  1  ti  Rome  t  i  it.  iii. 

12).     It  would  not  therefore  cause  any  surprise  to  find 

Tychicus  at  the  apostle's  disposal  in  Ephesus  during 

incarceration  there. 

Of  those  whose  names  occur  in  hoth  letters  addressed 
Colossae  M<  known  figure:    he  is  assuredly 

familiar  by  repute  to  the  church  there,  and  he  is  com: 
rder  to  ensure  a  welcome  on  his  expected  vi-ii 
"  commands  "  regarding  his  reception  inevitably 
us  of  the  half-apologetic  tone  when  Timothy  is  bidden  to 
ke  up  "  Mark,  who  is  clearly  working  in  asso<  .  it  h 

v  on  the  road  of  his  travel  towards  his  ma> 
because  "  he  is  useful  for  ministering  "  ('2  Tim.  iv.  1 1 ). 
this  in  \  Lucan  phrase  in  Acts,  "  they 

John  to   then*   minister" — as   their    atten 

hut,  more  important,  it  involves  a  sphere  • 
for  Mark  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kj»h<--us.  whici.  -.veil 

with  the  implication  of  the  greetings  to  Colossae,  and  1 
Mi  wit  h  tin-  t  heory  of  the  Asian  capital  as  the  loca 

1  and  of  t  iforesai'i 

in   \  is  so  mentioned.     TurtlM  rm< 

Minor  tli.it  Mark  is  well  known,  according  to  the  greeting 
in  1  Peter — the  question  of  an  p  aside — onthoassur 

10  correctness  of  the  address  (v.   M  .   i    1 ). 
was  associated  %v  IVter  in  Koine,  as  tr 

as  his  "interpreter,"  \vhieh  ti  uanates 

;i  (Papias,  ap.  Euseb   // 
Again,  ArisUirchu* ,  definitely  called  <Tvvai^a\<o-ro^ 
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letter  to  Colossae  (iv.  10),  is  known  to  the  wealthy  convert 
Philemon  also  (24).  He  was,  according  to  the  evidence  of 
the  Acts  (xx.  4 ;  xxvii.  2),  a  native  of  Thessalonica,  and  with 
Gaius,  his  fellow-cbuntryman,  was  seized  at  the  time  of  the 
turmoil  at  Ephesus  in  connexion  with  the  silversmiths'  riot 
(xix.  29).  And  the  evident  unfilled  spaces  in  the  story 
of  the  Acts  here,  together  with  the  lack  of  preciseness  of 
time-indication  (19-23;  xx.  1),  leave  plenty  of  room  for  an 
arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the  leader,  which  it  would  have 
been  no  doubt  impolitic  for  Luke  to  lay  stress  upon  in  the 
apologetic  narrative  dedicated  to  Theophilus.  For  a  part 
of  the  period  it  is  quite  likely  that  apostle  and  disciple  were 
in  durance  together,  as  also  awhile  was  Epaphras  (Col.  iv.  10). 
Nevertheless  we  know  that  the  Macedonian  "  companion  in 
travel  "  was  not  only  one  of  the  representatives  (with  Secun- 
dus)  of  Thessalonica  on  the  final  journey  to  the  Holy  City 
(Acts  xx.  4),  but  also  that — whether  he  had  returned  in 
the  meantime,  an  interval  of  over  two  years,  or  no — he  is 
especially  named  by  Luke  as  starting  with  them  upon  the 
Rome  ward  voyage  from  Caesarea  (xxvii.  2).  Yet  seeing  that 
no  further  allusion  is  made  to  him,  it  is  probably  correct  to 
infer  that  he  was  travelling  to  his  native  land  and  so  did  not 
trans-ship  with  St.  Paul  and  the  other  prisoners  to  the  Alex- 
andrian corn-vessel  sailing  for  Rome  (6).  Thus  we  possess 
the  certain  information  that  he  was  associated  with  the 
"  collection  "  delegates,  and  was  a  travel-companion  on  the 
route  Macedonia — Ephesus — Jerusalem.  As  there  is  no 
hint  of  any  of  his  colleagues  being  imprisoned  with  St.  Paul 
at  Caesarea,  all  the  indications  appear  to  point  to  Ephesus 
as  the  most  probable  place  in  this  case  also. 

Only  a  few  words  can  be  said  about  Demas,  the  "  fellow- 
labourer  "  who  joins  in  saluting  both  Philemon  (24)  and 
the  Colossian  church  (iv.  14).  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
native  of  the  same  locality  as  Aristarchus  ;  for  in  that  refer- 
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ence  in  the  Pastorals  (2  Tim.  iv.  10)  which  implies  at 
least  a  want  of  self-sacrifice  and  of  co-operation  with  St. 
Paul's  plans,  whatever  the  exact  date  may  bo,  he  has  gone 
to  Thessalonica.  Should  the  Demetrius  who  is  >tr->ngly 
commended  in  3  John  (12)  as  if  once  out  of  favour  be 
same  person,  that  would  give  him  further  association  with 
Asia,  but  the  name  is  not  uncommon,  and  the  years  are  too 
far  apart  for  identification  to  be  probable.  Similar  reasons, 
it  may  be  remarked,  hold  good  against  identifying  the 
Onesimus,  in  having  whom  as  bishop  the  Ephesians,  accord- 
ing to  Ignatius  (Eph.  i.  3,  eto.),  are  so  greatly  blessed,  with 
the  slave  of  the  same  name  in  the  letters  under  discus- 
sion. 

One  more,  Timothy,  with  whom  Mark  was  closely  associated 
in  work  in  Asia,  according  to  the  allusion  quoted  above 
from  the  Pastorals  (2  Tim.  iv.  11),  is  obviously  a  fam 
personage  to  the  Colossian  Christians,  and  is  in  close  r 
ship  with  the  apostle  at  the  time  of  the  mission  of  Tychicus 
bearing  the  letters,  as  the  opening  greetings  testify  (Col. 
i.  1  ;  Philem.  1) :    in  each  he  is  termed  "  the  brother. "    But 
Ephesus  is  very  intimately  connected  with  the  story  of 
Timothy's  movements,  for  after  participating  in  evangel; 
work  with  his  spiritual  father  during  the  first  long  visit  to 
Corinth,  it  is  at  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Asia  that  we 
find  him  as  one  of  St.  Paul's  '   ministers  "  (A< 
when  he  is  sent  with  Erastus  on   a  mi-ion  in  advance  to 

<-donia.     This,   if  the  loose  chronological  definition  of 
Acts  here  be  reliable,  was  some  time  before  the  meeting  of 
the  silversmiths'  guild.     With   this  information   the  t 
mony  of  1  Corinthians  agrees,  for  according  to  it,  w!, 

d  to  Ephesus  in  the  meanwhile  or  not,  before 
the  cone lu -ion  of  the  apostle's  lengthy  sojourn  in  the 

othy  proceeded  to  Corinth,  and  St.  Paul  was  anxious 
about  his  reception  there  (xvi.  10 f.),  while  earlier  in 
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letter  he  had  commended  him  in  tender  and  affectionate 
terms  as  his  ambassador  and  the  remembrancer  of  his  teach- 
ing (iv.  17).  He  looked  to  meet  his  helper  again  speedily, 
accompanied  by  the  brethren  and  bringing  pleasant  tidings 
(xvi.  11),  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed.  Although  Timothy 
shares  the  salutation  which  opens  our  2  Corinthians,  it  is 
Titus  who  seems  to  have  been  the  trusted  leader  of  a  sub- 
sequent deputation,  whose  return  was  awaited  during  the 
profitably  utilised  delay  at  Troas  (ii.  12  f .),  but  whose  presence 
brought  vast  relief  to  the  apostle  when  he  had  already  arrived 
himself  in  Macedonia  (vii.  6f.),  and  some  suppose  that 
Timothy  is  the  injured  person  referred  to  in  veiled  and  for- 
giving terms  a  little  later  (12).  If  any  further  evidence  be 
needed  of  the  Ephesian  centre  of  Timothy's  toil  on  behalf 
of  the  Gospel,  we  are  told  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
apostle's  entourage  when  he  crossed  to  Asia  on  the  way  to 
Jerusalem  (Acts  xx.  4  ff.),  and  we  hear  of  him  no  more  in  the 
Lucan  narrative  :  he  probably  remained  in  the  Asian  pro- 
vince. Moreover,  at  an  earlier  date, 'the  first  salutation  to 
Ephesus  in  the  brief  note  from  Corinth  (for  such  we  believe  it 
to  be,  Rom.  xvi.  21)  comes  from  him  ;  and  1  Timothy  im- 
plies again  a  responsible  sojourn  of  some  extent  at  Ephesus, 
at  a  time  when  St.  Paul  was  travelling  into  Macedonia 
(i.  3).  The  apostle  links  Timothy  with  himself  in  the  greet- 
ing of  his  affectionate  letter  to  the  saints  at  Philippi  (i.  1), 
and  this  would — on  the  currently  accepted  hypothesis  of  its 
place  of  writing — involve  his  joining  St.  Paul  in  Rome,  at 
some  period  subsequent  to  the  voyage  thither  described  in 
Acts  ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  other  helpers,  the  apostle  con- 
templates sending  Timothy  "  shortly  "  or  even  "  forthwith  " 
to  know  their  state,  and  hopes  to  follow  "  shortly  "  himself 
if  all  goes  well  (ii.  19ff.).  Lastly,  relying  on  the  personal 
touches  in  our  2  Timothy,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  "  be- 
loved child  "  was  summoned  from  Asia  by  St.  Paul  at  Rome 
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(i.  17),  during  the  i  nit  nt  \vhoseissuewasnot  hope- 

ful (iv.  9ff.);  and  this  stands  apart  from  the  question 
whether  Ph ill ppians  was  written  from  the  Imperial  city  or 
not. 

One  or  two  other  figures  that  appear  in  the  Pauline  epistles 
may  be  summoned  as  silent  witnesses  to  some  grave  t  i 
involving  imprisonment  at  the  least,  in  the  Asian  n 
polis. 

We  know  that  tlu^e  loyal  co-r  ts  and  fellow-era: 

men,  Prisca  and  Aquila,  the    i  kers,  who  w 

St.  Paul  at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  2f.),  and  supplied  him 
information  concerning  the  Christians  at  Rome,  were 
the  apostle  at  Ephesus  \\  hen  he  wrote  1  Corinthians.     T 
provided  one  of  the  house-churches  in  that  gn  and 

were  apparently  the  most  conspicuous  among  the  ( 
workers  there  (xvi.   19).     Further,  we  >I«.l  to  i 

from  the  short  note  of  many  salutations  written  from  Corinth 
—possibly  on  a  1  it  which  passages  in  2  Corii 

seem  to  make  feasible,  if  not  necessary — that  t  i 

tenib!'  itself,  for  the  apoM 

sake,  presumably  in  effecting  his  acquittal  or  escape  at 
Ephesus  (Rom.  xvi.  4). 
On  St.  Paul's  own  testimony  he  had.  lite 

;irht  \\it  ;  here  (1  Cor.  xv.  32),  and  In- 

opponents  to  coi  irne  when  "  a  gi 

him  (\vi.  9).     The  prolonged  r 
•  «.f  these   fiithful   and   industrious  .lews  has  a 
:  up;  "-s  <»t   the   Act-.      After  a  May  of  0 

v  over  a  year  and  a  half  at  Corinth  (xviii.  11 

he  took  Prisca  and  Aqi 

with   him.  and  !  y  toiled 

the  cause  all  :  •  until  his  return  on  the  so-calle<  i 

ll,   Apollos,        ii.  i   the   s<  : 

.vag  being  sp<-<  lined  by  c  he  pa* 
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over  to  work  in  Corinth  (26  if.).  Thus  their  influence  in 
the  capital  was  well  established,  and  could  be  beneficially 
utilised  on  the  apostle's  behalf,  as  fellow-Jew  and  fellow- 
craftsman,  when  the  period  of  stress  for  him  in  their  city 
came  about,  whether  that  were  after  the  extraordinary 
excitement  which  must  have  followed  the  exorcisms  and 
the  burning  of  the  magical  books  (xix.  19),  and  had  been 
fomented  by  the  hostile  Jews  with  whom  the  cleavage  had 
occurred  long  before,  a  few  months  after  his  arrival,  or  else 
subsequently  to  the  rising  of  the  mob  stimulated  by  the 
shrine-makers  (41).  Once  again,  considering  that  the 
autobiographical  passage  in  2  Timothy  bears  authenticity 
on  its  face,  we  learn  therefrom  that  Prisca  and  Aquila  are 
still  domiciled  at  Ephesus,  and  still  the  chief  personages  of 
the  Christian  community,  for  to  them  is  addressed  the  first 
salutation  (iv.  19). 

With  regard  to  Apollos,  mentioned  above,  we  are  aware 
that  he  had  been  stationed  for  some  time  at  Ephesus,  before 
taking  up  his  eager  work  against  the  Jewish  opponents  in 
Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  27  f.)  ;  where  indeed  his  repute  came 
to  be  such  that  his  name  was  attached  to  one  of  the  religious 
factions  through  which  the  peace  of  the  church  there  was 
broken  (1  Cor.  i.  12),  although  Christianity  was  well  estab- 
lished in  the  Isthmian  city  by  St.  Paul,  Silas  and  Timothy 
long  before  his  arrival  (iii.  6 ;  cf .  2  Cor.  i.  19,  1  Thess.  i. 
1,  2  Thess.  i.  1)  ;  but  he  was  back  again  and  resident  in 
Ephesus  when  1  Corinthians  was  written,  yet,  although  he 
too  is  affectionately  termed  "  the  brother  "  by  St.  Paul,  it 
was  evidently  expedient  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
church  in  Achaia  that  he  should  await  a  more  suitable 
opportunity  for  revisiting  them  (xvi.  12).  In  the  epistle 
to  Titus — all  questions  of  date  and  place  of  writing  left 
aside — Apollos  is  clearly  engaged  on  some  apostolic  mission, 
with  "  Zenas  the  lawyer  "  (perhaps  conveying  the  letter 
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also  or  else  shortly  to  be  expected  in  Crete),  during  the 
execution  of  which  one  summer  the  island  is  upon  his 
of  route.     This  appears  more  likely  than  that  he  should  be 
starting  on  an  evangelising  journey  in  Crete  itself  (Tit  n 
13).     In  the  season  of  open  sailing  the  island  would  only  be 
a  few  days'  voyage  from  Ephesus.     Thus,  if  the  question 
is  asked,  Why  does  not  Apollos  appear  in  the  greetings  to 
the  Colossian  district,  if  St.  Paul  wrote  letters  from 
Ephesian  prison,  one  might  say  :    either  he  was  ab 
from  the  capital  of  the  province  at  Corinth  or  acting  as 
apostle's  legate  on  some  temporary  mission  of  the  nature 
implied  in  Titus,  or  else  he  was — coming  as  he  did  from 
Egypt  and  soon  going  to  Greece — unknown  to  the  Chi  i-' 
of  the  Lycus  valley,  and  so  naturally  unmentioi» 

Two  other  names  appear  for  a  moment  on  a  page  of  t  ho 
New  Testament,  in  that  same  brief  greeting  from  Corinth, 
in  which  Prisca  and  Aquila  hold  the  foremost  place.     T 
are  Andronicus   and    Junias,   fellow-Tarsans  perhaps,   at 
least  fellow-countrymen   (cwyyevels)   of  the  apostle  ;    but 
more  than  that  they  have  been  fellow-prisoners  with  him 
(<rwai,'xjjLa\a)Tov$),  Christians  indeed  before  him,  and  wi4 
distinguished  among  the  apostles  (Rom.  xvi.  7).     Was  it 
when  St.  Paul  was  under  detention  in  an  Asian  pi  i 
they  shared  his  condition,  or  were  they  comrades  in  his 
confinement  on  some  other  unrecorded  occasion,   known 
to  the  addressees,  in  Asia  Minor  ? 

There  are,  in  addition,  some  expressions  suggestive  of 
imprisonment   which  occur  in  one   of   St.    Paul's   let ; 
to  Corinth,  indited  on  the  way  through  or  across  (cf.  I\ 
xv.  19)  Macedonia.    The  Asian  exprrii-nro  is  here  (2  Cor. 
i.  8)  termed  0\tyi$,  and  no  issue  but  death  seemed  to   be 
cipated,  and  there  were  others  apparently  in  the  same 
grave    peril — avrnl     eV     eat/rot?    TO     a-rroKpipa    rou   davdrov 
not   God  rescued   him   and    them   alike. 
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This  word  epvaaro  too  is  noteworthy,  because  it  is  the  term 
used  for  a  critical  situation  on  another  occasion  in  the  apostle's 
career  when  imprisonment  is  presupposed  : — in  that  vivid 
transcript  from  experience,  "  I  was  delivered  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  lion  .  .  .  the  Lord  will  deliver  me"  (epvadrjv 
.  .  .  pvo-erai,,  2  Tim.  iv.  17  f.).  ©Xty^,  moreover,  is  the 
very  word  utilised  to  describe  the  sufferings  concerning 
which  the  Laodiceans — if  that  be  the  church  addressed — 
are  so  extremely  anxious  (Eph.  iii.  13) ;  so  it  is  to  the  Colos- 
sians,  as  previously  noticed  (i.  24).  All  these  hints  point  to 
Asia,  and  thus  to  Ephesus,  as  the  scene  of  grave  sufferings 
and  intense  tribulation,  the  details  of  which  would  be  con- 
veyed orally  by  the  accredited  representatives  of  the  apostle 
in  each  several  case,  and  would  therefore  require  no  written 
record  in  the  epistles.  After  such  torture,  mental  as  well 
as  physical,  St.  Paul  must  have  left  Ephesus  for  Troas  more 
or  less  broken.  Titus,  at  last,  brought  about  the  much 
needed  joyful  reaction. 

Besides  the  brief  reference  above,  a  few  words  should  be 
added  concerning  Philippians,  which  letter  is  generally 
linked  with  Ephesians — Colossians — Philemon  as  emanat- 
ing from  the  same  captivity.  The  present  writer  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  regarding  those  intimately  connected  letters 
as  having  been  issued  from  Ephesus  during  a  period  of  con- 
finement there,  while  retaining  the  old  view  in  respect  of 
the  epistle  to  the  church  at  Philippi.  Yet  now  that  the 
use  of  specific  terms  like  "  Caesar's  household  "  and  "  the 
praetorium,"  which  seemed  to  mark  out  Rome,  is  realised 
as  being  possible  elsewhere  (cf .  Deissmann,  Light  from  East, 
230),  the  locality  of  writing  for  that  epistle  of  the  captivity 
appears  to  be  no  more  certainly  that  which  is  usually 
accepted.  Assuredly  Ephesus  was  much  nearer  at  hand 
for  these  beloved  converts'  acts  of  grace,  and  troubles 
arising  from  the  Jews  had  indeed  been  acute  enough  there 
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also  to  justify  the  severe  language  about  them  in  tl, 
(iii.  2ff.),  while  the  doctrine  of  the  exaltation  of  ( 'h: 
all  other  powers  (ii.  9  ff.)  awakens  echoes  of  the  thought 
Ephesians — Colossians.     Timothy,  moreover,  who  is  to  be 
the  apostle's  special  messenger  (ii.  19  ff.),  has  been  fou 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Corinthian  corresp< 
to  be  closely  associated  with  him  at  Ephesus,  just  as  in  two 
of  those  letters  which  this  paper  is  assuming  to  have  been 
indited  therefrom.     And  despite  the  xaP"  °*  this  epi 
the  0XZiJri9,  noted  as  characteristic  of  the  Asian  experie; 
has  been  acute,  and  a  "  despairing  of  life  "  has  been  upon 
the  writer  (i.  20  ff . ;  cf.  Rom.  xvi.  4). 

But  this  is  a  problem  which  demands  further  and  < 
consideration  ;  for  should  Philippians  also  come  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  Ephesian  period,  it  would  mean  that  pro- 
bably only  portions  of  the  so-called  "  pa.storal  "  correspon- 
dence are  all  that  we  now  possess  from  the  apostle  during 
his  captivity  in  Rome. 

So  far  we  have  only  put  under  examination  writings  of 
New  Testament.     But  there  is  a  witness  for  the  impri 

Paul  at  Ephesus  which  cannot  be  lightly  set 
aside,  and  that  H  the  fragment  of  the  Acts  of  Paul  which 
is  quoted  commonly  as  part  of  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla 
(cf.  Robinson,  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  xxix.  part 
The  fact  that  t his  tradition  from  the  Journeys  of  Paul,  pre- 
served by  Nicephorus  Callisti  (H.E.  ii.   25),  and  alluded 
to  by  implication  in  Hippolytus  (Comm.  in  Dan.,  iii. 
relates  episodes  connected  wit  h  an  impri 

t   be   allowed   weight,    as   being   comparatively   <• 
evidence  confirmatory  of  the  indirect  data  which  the  New 
Testament  itself  supplies. 

Briefly,   the   fragment — whose   details   display   ob 

i ties  to  the  experience  of  Thecla  at  Iconium,  and  is 
probably  from  the  same  atithor — tells  how  the  mob  of 
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Asian  capital  had  St.  Paul  chained  (cf.  "  Eph."  vi.  20)  and 
imprisoned,  previous  to  being  given  to  the  lions  (cf.  1  Cor. 
xv.  32).  Two  Ephesian  ladies,  who  were  disciples,  came 
at  night  to  be  baptized,  and  the  apostle,  freed  from  his 
fetters  by  divine  power,  fulfilled  their  wish  upon  the  sea- 
shore, returning  to  the  prison  undetected.  The  story  con- 
tinues by  narrating  how  a  gigantic  lion  and  other  beasts 
would  not  touch  him,  and  how  after  a  terrible  hailstorm 
the  governor  of  the  city  was  converted  and  baptized.  This 
episode  is  placed  before  St.  Paul's  departure  for  Macedonia 
and  Achaia  (Acts  xix.  21  ;  xx.  1).  Now  whatever  may 
be  the  legendary  accretions  involved  in  this  story,  if  it 
represents,  as  seems  probable,  a  second-century  tradition, 
it  must  be  conceded  that  it  does  afford  additional  evidence 
for  the  historicity  of  an  incarceration  of  the  apostle  in 
Ephesus,  and  that  before  the  journey  across  Macedonia  and 
the  subsequent  voyage  past  the  city  to  Jerusalem  for  the 
last  time. 

The  view  set  forth  in  this  article,  that  there  exists  indirect 
testimony  not  to  be  hastily  dismissed  suggestive  of  an  im- 
prisonment at  Ephesus,  whence  epistles  of  the  captivity 
may  be  dated,  will  of  course,  if  it  finds  favour,  demand  con- 
siderable rearrangement  of  St.  Paul's  literary  activity. 
But  account  will  have  to  be  taken  of  it.  Theories  also  con- 
cerning the  Pastoral  Epistles — or  their  genuine  portions — 
will  have  to  undergo  readjustment.  For  instance,  the 
mission  of  Titus,  perhaps  a  visit  of  the  apostle,  to  Crete 
(Tit.  i.  5)  might  possibly  have  to  be  included  in  the  period 
of  the  Ephesian  activity,  for  in  the  open  weather  the  island 
was  within  a  few  days'  sail  from  the  Asian  port.  And 
was  1  Timothy  penned  during  that  extended  interval  while 
the  apostle  was  in  Macedonia  (i.  1)  before  the  months  at 
Corinth  (Acts  xx.  1  ££.),  the  "  true  child  "  rejoining  his 
spiritual  father  previous  to  the  final  voyage  eastward  ? 

VOL.  ix.  32 
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And  so  on.     These,  and  others,  are  large  questions,  in- 
volving very  delicate  handling  of  probabilities  deducible 
from  very  scanty  material.   But  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
some  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  subject  will  be  arrive! 
among  scholars  in  the  near  future. 

EDWARD  WILLIAM  \Vi 
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THE  JOURNEYS  OF  ST.  PETER. 
A  REPLY. 

THE  Rev.  Laurence  Browne  begins  an  article  in  the  March 
number  of  the  EXPOSITOR,  entitled,  The  Journeys  of  St. 
Peter,  thus  : — "  The  Bampton  Lectures  of  1913 — The 
Church  in  Rome  in  the  First  Century,  by  G.  Edmundson, 
compel  attention  by  the  skill  with  which  a  number  of  hypo- 
theses are  presented  and  maintained.  The  most  important 
part  of  the  work  deals  with  the  movements  of  St.  Peter. 
The  difficulty  for  the  reader  is  that  one  hypothesis,  suggestion 
or  possibility  is  piled  upon  another,  until  it  is  doubtful 
how  much  has  been  proved  and  how  much  is  the  creation 
of  a  skilful  writer."  Mr.  Browne,  after  these  introductory 
sentences,  then  proceeds  "  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  Mr. 
Edmundson's  theory  and  to  discuss  the  evidence  on  which 
it  rests." 

The  above  statement  and  the  criticism  that  follows,  call 
for  a  few  words  of  explanation  and  reply. 

Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the 
many  controversial  questions  with  which  I  have  attempted 
to  grapple  in  these  Lectures,  but  this  I  can  confidently  say, 
that  in  planning  the  scheme  of  the  Lectures  the  last  thirty- 
five  years  of  the  First  Century  occupied  a  more  prominent 
place  in  my  mind  than  the  preceding  thirty-five  years, 
and  they  were  certainly  not  written  in  any  sense  as  a  piece 
of  special  pleading  on  behalf  of  what  may  conveniently  be 
called  the  Roman  Petrine  Tradition.  Mr.  Browne  has  been 
kind  enough  to  speak  of  "  the  skill  "  with  which  certain 
hypotheses  have  been  presented  and  maintained  by  me, 
but  accuses  me  of  piling  hypothesis  upon  hypothesis.  Such 
a  statement  does  not  correctly  describe  the  method  I  have 
followed.  Any  skill  I  may  have  shown  is  not  in  clever 
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advocacy,  but  in  arguing  from  a  number  of  given  premises 
to  reasoned  conclusions.  As  regards  the  Petrine  Tradition 
\\ith  \\hk-h  Mr.  Browne  has  entirely  concerned  himself,  the 
task  I  set  before  myself  was  this.  To  take  the  various 
forms  of  the  Tradition,  as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  to 
strip  off  remorselessly  late  and  fictitious  accretions,  leaving 
only  such  residual  facts  as  appear  to  have  a  definite  historical 
basis,  and  then  to  proceed  to  co-ordinate  and  compare 
these  facts  with  the  known  data  furnished  to  us  by  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Pauline  Epistles,  the  secular 
historians  of  the  period  and  the  result  s  of  recent  archaeologi- 
cal and  epigraphic  research,  in  order  to  see  whether  or  no 
they  can  be  made  to  fit  in  to  tin-  framework  thus  provided. 
If  they  do  find  their  appropriate  places  in  that  framework, 
and  not  only  so,  but  by  their  presence  help  i  ve  a 

clearer  and  better  understanding  of  the  relations  to  one 
another  of  those  other  facts,  with  which  we  are  already 
acquainted,  so  as  to  reveal  to  us  more  of  t  heir  in  ning 

and  significance,  then  what  began  by  being  an  hypothesis 
may  claim  to  be  the  solution  of  a  problem  that  has  been 
verified  by  results.  The  problems  of  history  v  ated 

ntifically  have  many  points  of  analogy  with  those  of 
applied    ma  ics.     The    hypothesis   that   the   per 

bations  of  the  planet  Uranus  were  caused  by  the  attra< 
of    an  unknown  body  outside  its  orbit  furni>h» •<! 
f«r  the  mathematical  calculations  of  Adams  and  Le 
which  fixed  tin-  portion  and  the  magnitude  of  the  so 
of   disturbance.     They   solved  the  problem    i 
l>ut    th  became  a  demonstrate*  1 

when  the  telescope  of  the  observer  discovered  the  a< 
planet    Neptune   shining   in   the   heavens.      As   a 
case  may  t>e  i 
W.  R.  Hamilton,  likewise  mathematically  deduced  f 

prineiples,  that,  granting  the  hypothesis  of  the  Undu- 
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latory  Theory  of  Light,  then  a  ray  passing  through  a  crystal 
should  have  a  conical  refraction.  Thus  a  critical  test  was 
offered  for  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  the  hypothesis. 
Experiment  verified  the  mathematician's  prediction,  and 
with  it  the  soundness  of  the  premises  on  which  he  had 
worked. 

Those,  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  Acta  Sanc- 
torum are  only  too  well  aware  that  the  Acts,  Passions  and 
Travels  we  now  possess  are  full  of  chronological  errors, 
and  contain  numberless  impossibilities  and  contradictions 
due  to  the  later  inventions  and  interpolations  of  hagio- 
graphers,  careless  or  ignorant  of  history  and  anxious  only 
to  glorify  the  memory  of  the  particular  saint  or  martyr, 
in  whom,  for  local  or  other  reasons,  they  are  interested. 
But  as  the  learned  author  of  Les  Actes  des  Martyrs,  Supple- 
ment aux  Acta  Sincera  de  Dom  Ruinart  (Edmond  le  Blant) 
rightly  says,  "  these  interpolations  in  my  opinion  ought 
not  either  to  disconcert  or  to  repel  criticism.  Under  a 
layer  of  invention  the  original  traits  exist,  and  a  great 
number  of  them  appear  on  the  very  surface.  One  must 
extricate  them  patiently."1  This  is  the  method  I  have 
endeavoured  to  pursue  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Petrine  Tra- 
dition, to  which  the  above-quoted  remarks  peculiarly  apply. 

That  St.  Peter  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  at  Rome 
and  that  he  was  put  to  death  there  by  crucifixion  towards  the 
end  of  Nero's  reign,  few  would  now  deny.  Very  early 
evidence  affirms  it,  and  no  Church  or  Christian  writer  in 
the  East  or  the  West,  in  Egypt  or  in  Africa,  attempted  at 
any  time  to  dispute  the  claim  of  the  Imperial  City  to  be 
in  a  special  way  the  See  of  Peter,  or  to  assert  that  Peter  died 
or  was  buried  elsewhere  than  at  Rome.  Moreover,  Pro- 
fessor Lanciani  states  in  language  that  could  scarcely  be 
stronger  in  his  well-known  work,  Pagan  and  Christian  Rome, 

1  Part  ii.  p.  87. 
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"  I  write  about  the  monuments  of  Rome  from  a  <tri<-tly 
archaeological  point  of  view,  avoiding  questions  whirh 
pertain,  or  are  supposed  to  pertain,  to  religious  controversy. 
For  the  archaeologist,  the  presence  and  the  execution  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul  in  Rome  are  facts  established  beyond  a 
shadow  of  doubt  by  purely  monumental  evidence."  l  So 
far,  then,  we  are  on  sure  ground.  But  such  a  final  visit  does 
not  account  for  the  tradition,  so  widely  spread  and  p 
accepted,  that  Peter  was  the  founder  and  organiser  of  the 
early  Christian  Church  in  Rome  and  that  his  personal  con- 
nexion with  the  Church  was  of  long  duration. 

From  the  chief  sources  on  which  this  Petrine  Tradition 
rests — the  works  of  Eusebius,  St.  Jerome's  de  Viris  11 
tribus,  the  Liberian  Catalogue  and  the  Liber  Pontificalis, 
which  themselves  depend  on  earlier  sources  no  longer 
existent — it  is  possible,  I  think,  to  extricate  and  disentangle 
certain  data  from  the  maze  of  chronological  blundering 
in  which  they  are  imbedded,  which  appear  to  have  upon 
them  the  stamp  of  authenticity.  (1)  we  have  the  clear 
statement  of  St.  Jerome,  that  St.  Peter  first  visited  Rome 
in  the  second  year  of  Claudius,  A.D.  42,  to  oppose  Simon 
Magus.  Eusebius  also  records  that  Peter  went  to  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius  to  overthrow  this  same  false 
whose  success  in  gaining  converts  and  disciples  among  the 
Roman  populace  in  Claudius*  days  is  attested  by  t 
early  witness  of  Just  in  Martyr,  himself  a  native  of  the  disf 
of  Samaria  which  was  the  home  of  the  heresiaivh.  (2) 
We  have  early  testimony  that  Peter  was  accompanied  by 
John  Mark,  as  his  interpreter,  and  that  it  was  at  Rome  that 
Mark  wrote  the  Gospel  called  by  his  name,  which  embodied 
St.  Peter's  teaching.  (3)  The  editor  of  the  Liberian  Cata- 
logue (itself  probably  based  upon  the  chronography  of 
Hippolytus)  seems  to  be  quoting  from  some  o! 

1  Page  125. 
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when  he  places  a  visit  of  St.  Peter  to  Rome  in  the  time  of 
the  Consuls,  who  held  office  in  A.D.  55  and  56.  (4)  The 
"  episcopate  "  of  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  lasted  twenty-five 
years.  Of  this  Duchesne,  in  his  edition  of  the  Liber  Pontifi- 
calis  declares,  "  As  regards  St.  Peter,  the  figure  of  his 
twenty-five  years  is  as  well  attested  as  the  figures  of  his 
successors  after  Xystus  I."  (5)  It  is  asserted  that  before  he 
entered  upon  his  "  episcopacy  "  at  Rome  Peter  had  for 
seven  years  exercised  the  functions  of  an  "  episcopus  " 
at  Antioch. 

With  these  data  as  my  working  hypothesis,  forming  as  it 
were  the  postulates  of  a  constructive  historical  problem, 
a  scheme  of  St.  Peter's  life  and  labours  has  been  set  forth 
in  my  Lectures  satisfying  the  tests  and  criteria  to  which  I 
have  already  referred.  It  is  not  only  consistent  with  the 
fragmentary  outline  of  early  Christian  history,  which  we 
owe  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  autobiographic 
passages  in  the  Pauline  epistles,  but  it  explains  and  elucidates 
much  that  was  obscure  and  of  doubtful  interpretation. 
This  assertion,  of  course,  is  open  to  criticism,  and  I  may  add 
criticism  was  both  anticipated  and  hoped  for.  In  the 
many  reviews  of  the  Lectures  that  have  appeared  there  has, 
however,  been  a  curious  absence  of  any  serious  criticism 
calling  for  a  reply.  I  have  to  thank,  therefore,  the  Rev. 
Laurence  Browne  for  pointing  out  what  he  considers  to  be 
the  weak  points  in  my  version  of  St.  Peter's  missionary 
journeys  and  work  at  Rome. 

Mr.  Browne  quarrels  with  what  I  have  said  as  to  the 
tradition  of  the  sojourn  of  the  twelve  Apostles  at  Jerusalem 
for  twelve  years  before  they  went  forth  to  preach  to  the 
nations.  This  tradition,  I  may  remark,  has  been  described 
by  Harnack,  a  severe  critic  of  Christian  legend,  as  "  a  very 
old  and  well  attested  tradition."  *•  The  authorities  quoted 

1  Constitution  and  Law  of  the  Church,  p.  31. 
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in  the  footnote  are  quite  correct,  Jerome  (de  V iris  III n.-t.  xl.) 
in  stating  that  Apollonius    "  learnt  it  from  the  ancients  " 
was  no  doubt  indebted  to  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  v.  18,  bi 
must  be  remembered  t  hat  he  was  familiar  with  many  of  the 
earlier  sources,  now  lost,  which  Eusebius  used.     Mr.  Bro 
continues:    "Strangely    enough,    Mr.   Edmundson    tl 
the  tradition  is  supported  by  Luke  xxiv.  49  and  by  J- 
xvi.  13.     It  is  inconceivable  that  these  texts  refer  to  B 
thing  other  than  Pentecost  and  the  gift  of  the  Hoi 
on  that  day;    and  if  so,  the  first,  by  bidding  the  Apostles 
remain  in  the  city  till  Pentecost,  sufficiently  refutes  the 
later  tradition  that  they  were  told  to  remain  twelve  years."  l 
Now  this  is  most  unfairly  stated.     My  words  are •  "It  is 
scarcely  possible  that  these  personal  disciples  should  not 
have  been  acting  in  strict  accordance  with  their  Master's 
last  commands.     Eventually  they  were  to  go  forth  upon  a 
wider  mission  to  the  nations,  but  for  awhile     an  an< 
tradition  of  considerable  weight  says  definitely  for  t\v. 
years — t  abide  at  Jerusalem,  an 

selves  to  proclaiming  in  its  ^simplest  form   the  message  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  Palestinian  Jews,1  meanwhile  resting  11; 
the  promise  that  in  the  future,  whenever  fresh  calls  sh< 
be  made  upon  them,  they  should  receive  illumination  and 
guidance  from  the  Holy  Spirit/'    The  footnote  says,  "  Com- 
pare St.  Luke  xxiv.  44r-49,  St.  John  xiv.  26;  xvi.  13."     My 
statement  makes  Jerusalem  a  mission  centre  for  Palest 
not  a  place  of  confinement  !••  \\hose  walls  the  Apostles 

did  not  venture,  and  the  comparison  of  that  staten 
with  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  footnote  is  no 
Reference  is  made  to    the  whole  passage  St.  Luke  x 
44-49,  not  v.  49  alone,  and  this  passage  is  by  many  com- 

»#  *-6. 

3  "  Make  Jerusalem  the  centre  of  their  missionary  act 
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mentators  held  to  be  a  summary  of  our  Lord's  instructions 
to  His  disciples  during  the  forty  days.  The  subjects  of 
their  preaching  are  authoritatively  explained  to  them,  and 
the  exposition  ends  with  the  command  that  this  preaching, 
though  eventually  intended  for  all  nations,  was  to  begin 
at  Jerusalem.  In  so  brief  an  epitome  these  words,  in  view 
of  what  actually  occurred,  are  of  great  significance.  Again, 
it  should  be  noted  that  did  we  only  possess  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  there  would  be  no  key  to  the  meaning  of  our  Lord's 
declaration  in  v.  49,  "Behold,  I  send  the  promise  of  my 
Father  upon  you  "  ;  for  its  interpretation  we  have  to  turn  to 
the  Johannine  record  of  the  last  discourse,  and  the  references 
to  St.  John  show,  xiv.  26  and  xvi.  13,  that  "  the  promise  of 
the  Father  "  was  not  restricted  to  the  Pentecostal  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Spirit  only,  but  rather  to  the  results 
that  were  to  follow,  in  the  continuous  enlightenment  and 
guidance  that  the  Apostles  would  receive  as  to  the  time,  the 
method  and  the  manner  in  which  they  should  carry  out  the 
great  missionary  task  with  which  they  had  been  entrusted. 

The  remark  "  nor  when  the  twelve  years  were  up  did  all 
the  Apostles  leave  Jerusalem  if,  taking  Mr.  Edmundson's 
date,  St.  Peter  was  found  in  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  42,  thirteen 
years  after  the  Ascension,"  scarcely  requires  comment. 
The  statement  in  the  Lectures  is :  "  Already  before  Herod 
Agrippa  struck  his  blow  the  Twelve  had  begun  to  set  out 
each  one  to  his  allotted  sphere  of  evangelisation  "  (p.  43), 
i.e.  after  twelve  years,  but  sometime  before  the  thirteenth 
anniversary  of  the  Ascension,  the  dispersion  had  already 
taken  place.  There  is  no  hint  in  the  Acts  that  the  execution 
of  James  the  son  of  Zebedee  or  the  arrest  of  Peter  took  place 
at  Jerusalem.  The  strong  probability  is  against  it,  and  the 
farewell  words  of  Peter  on  leaving  Mary's  house  preclude 
the  supposition  that  any  of  the  twelve  were  then  in  the 
city. 
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Mr.  Browne's  criticism  of  "  the  theory  "  set  forth  in 
Bampton  Lectures  concerning  St.  Peter's  later  career  and 
travels,    and    the    counter-theory    propounded  by  himself 
deserve   closer  attention.     He  writes   (p.    244) :  "  Jerome 
says  that  St.  Peter  went  to  Rome  in  the  second  year  of 
Claudius  (i.e.  A.D.  42),  and  was  Bishop  there  until  his  mai 
dom  in  the  last  year  of  Nero  (i.e.          87).     Mr.  Edmund 
it  will  be  observed,  accepts  the  first  year,  42,  but  rejects  the 
last,  67,  and  is  also  obliged  to  reject  the  statement  that 
previous  to  42   St.   Peter    had    been    Bishop  of  Antioch 
and  had  preached  to  the  dispersion."    For  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  my  so-called  "  theory  "  I  must  refer  to  the  Lectures 
themselves   (B.  L.  iii.).     The  Petrine   tradition   has   1 
handed  down  in  various  forms.     The  fact  on  \vhic.-h  there 
is  a  general  agreement  is  that  St.  Peter's  episcopate  lasted 
twenty-five  years.     Eusebius   (Eccles.  Hist.)  and  Jerome 
(de  Viris  Illus.)  state  that  he  went  to  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius  to  combat  the  heresies  of  Simon  Magus,  and 
Jerome  gives  the  actual  date — the  2nd  year  of  Ckudius— 
i.e.  A.D.  42.   The  Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  foll<  ome 

(who  translated  it),  places  the  martyrdom  of  the  two  Apo 
in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Nero,  i.e.,  A.D.  r>7.  but  the  Libei 
Catalogue  (354  A.D.)    is  the  first  document  in  which  it  is 
said  that  the  martyrdoms  took  place  on  the  same  day. 
The  words  are — passus  autem  cum  Paulo  die  III.  Kal.  Julia* 
Consul,  ss.    imperante  Nerone.1     The  Liberian  Catalogue, 
however,  while  giving  to  Peter  an  episcopate  of 
five  years,  makes  him  to  have  visited  Rome  in  A.D.  66, 
and    makes  Linus    his    successor   in    the    following   \ 
A.D.    66.     The   notice   of   St.  Peter    in    the   Liber   P< 
ficalis  is   (according  to  Duchcsne)  largely   borrowed  from 

1   It  ia  interesting  to  note  that  Jerome  and  Filocnlus,  the  editor  of  the 

rian  (sometime*  named  the  Filocalian)  Catalogue,  were  companion* 

1  the  Court  of  Pope  Damaflua,  A.D.  382-4. 
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St.  Jerome  (de  Viris  Illust.).  In  this  notice  it  is  stated 
that  Peter  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero  and  after 
having  held  the  episcopate  at  Antioch  for  seven  years 
was  afterwards  Bishop  at  Rome  for  twenty-five  years. 
The  same  tradition  appears  in  Lactantius  and  in  the  legen- 
dary Acta  Petri  et  Pauli.  Ireneeus  tells  us  that  the  Apostles 
Peter  and  Paul  entrusted  the  office  of  the  episcopate  to 
Linus ;  Eusebius  (Eccles.  Hist.)  that  "  after  the  martyrdom 
of  Paul  and  Peter  Linus  was  the  first  to  receive  the  episco- 
pate at  Rome."  The  Liberian  Catalogue  makes  Linus 
to  succeed  in  A.D.  56.  The  Liber  Pontificalis  contradicts 
itself.  It  fixes  the  martyrdom  of  Peter  and  Paul  at  thirty- 
eight  years  after  the  Passion,  but  it  gives  the  date  of  the 
succession  of  Linus  as  A.D.  56.  Moreover  it  also  states  that 
Peter  ordained  Linus  and  Cletus  to  act  as  bishops  in  his  life- 
time, while  he  was  occupying  himself  with  other  matters, 
a  statement  that  appears  in  Epiphanius  and  is  probably 
derived  by  him  from  the  memoirs  of  Hegesippus,  who  was 
in  Rome  about  A.D.  160. 

In  the  Bampton  Lectures  I  have  tried  to  show  that  these 
seemingly  inconsistent  statements  are  not  really  contra- 
dictory, but  admit  of  a  reasonable  explanation.  Ancient 
chroniclers  and  historians  were  never  troubled  about  dis- 
crepancies between  the  authorities,  written  or  traditional, 
from  which  they  derived  their  information.  The  age  of 
criticism  was  not  yet.  It  probably  never  occurred  to  St. 
Jerome,  when  recording  that  St.  Peter  was  bishop  at  Antioch 
and  made  extensive  missionary  journeys  in  various  pro- 
vinces of  Asia  Minor  before  A.D.  42,  that  such  travels  far 
afield  were  irreconcilable  with  the  Lucan  narrative  in  the 
Acts.  But  if  Jerome  with  all  his  learning  and  his  access 
to  abundant  sources  (now  lost  to  us),  documentary,  epi- 
graphic  and  traditional,  bearing  on  history  of  the  early 
Church,  was  thus  devoid  of  the  critical  faculty,  how  much 
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more  the  ordinary  compilers  of  chronologies,  episcopal  lists, 
and  still  more  of  hagiographies. 

The  fact  to  which  St.  Jerome  testifies,  that  St.  Peter 
visited  Rome  in  the  second  year  of  Claudius,  has  much 
corroborative  evidence  in  its  favour.  The  twenty-five 
years'  episcopate,  so  strongly  attested,  necessitates  a  visit 
at  the  beginning  of  Claudius'  reign.  Jerome  tells  us  (follow- 
ing Eusebius)  that  Peter  went  to  oppose  Simon  Magus, 
and  according  to  the  witness  of  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus 
and  Eusebius  the  successful  preaching  of  this  heresiarch 
at  Rome  did  take  place  in  the  time  of  Claudius  Caesar.  If, 
as  tradition  says,  St.  Mark  accompanied  the  Apostle  as  his 
interpreter  and  that  he  wrote  his  Gospel  at  Rome,  this 
cannot  have  been  later  than  the  fifth  decade  of  the  first 
century,  unless  the  equally  strong  tradition  as  to  St.  Ma 
missionary  labours  at  Alexandria  during  the  sixth  decade 
be  abandoned.  Moreover  it  is  precisely  at  this  date,  A.I 
that  St.  Peter,  hitherto  the  leading  figure  in  St.  Luke's 
narrative,  vanishes  (save  for  one  momentary  reapp< 
from  the  Acts.  From  this  date  onwards,  according  to 
Jerome,  the  Apostle  occupied  the  sacerdotal  chair  at  Rome. 
Nevertheless  finding  himself  confronted  with  the  tradii 
of  the  Antiochean  episcopate,  and  with  the  salutation  to  the 
diaspora  in  Asia  Minor,  with  which  St.  Peter's  ;  istle 

opens,  i.e.,  with  a  record  of  Petrin  lent 

to  the  Petrine  organisation  of  the  Roman  Chin  ome 

had  no  hesitation  in  assigning  them  to  the  period  preceding 
the  second  year  of  Claudius.  If  we  now  turn  to  the  1 
Catalogue  we  find  ourselves  dealing  with  a  document  pro- 
bably based  upon  the  last  Chronicle  of  Hippolytus.  The 
consular  dates  there  given  for  St.  Peter's  visit  to  Rome 
(A.D.  55)  and  of  Linus*  succession  to  the  episcopate  (A.D.  56) 
may  be  taken  as  indicating  an  original  derivation  from 
some  official  record.  But  the  Libcrian  Chroi  d  . . D .  354, 
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whatever  his  sources,  Hippolytean  or  otherwise,  was  a 
hopeless  blunderer.  His  fixed  data  were  the  presence  of 
Peter  in  Rome  in  A.D.  55,  and  the  appointment  of  Linus  to 
the  office  of  episcopus  in  A.D.  56.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
evidently  well  acquainted  with  the  generally  received  tra- 
dition of  the  Petrine  episcopate  of  twenty-five  years,  of  the 
martyrdom  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  on  the  same  day  (III. 
Kal.  Julias),  and  of  the  succession  of  Linus  to  the  episcopate 
after  their  deaths.  He  therefore  boldly  placed  the  death 
of  the  Apostles  several  years  before  St.  Paul  (according  to  the 
Acts)  visited  Rome  at  all.  Nevertheless  he  seems  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  traditional  date  of  their  martyrdom, 
and  of  another  current  tradition  which  made  Clement  the 
immediate  successor  of  St.  Peter,  for  he  fixes  the  death  of 
Linus  in  A.D.  67,  and  the  accession  of  Clement  in  A.D.  68. 
The  difficulty  of  the  twenty-five  years'  episcopate  is  sur- 
mounted by  making  it  begin  at  the  Ascension.  Now  the 
notice  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Liber  Pontificalis  combines  in  a 
curious  way  the  Hieronymian  and  Liberian  notices  and 
helps  to  explain  them.  It  borrows  the  language  of  Jerome 
but  it  makes  St.  Peter's  episcopate  of  seven  years  at  Antioch 
precede  his  visit  to  Rome  in  the  days  of  Nero  (i.e.  A.D.  55). 
It  further  states  that  Peter  in  his  lifetime  ordained  first 
Linus  and  Cletus,  then  Clement  as  episcopi  (presbyter- 
bishops),  in  other  words  it  records  the  creation  of  an  ad- 
ministrative body  for  the  overseership  of  the  local  Roman 
Church.  Not  till  after  Peter's  death,  and  that  of  St.  Paul, 
was  one  member  of  this  presbyteral  council  chosen  to  be 
the  presiding  episcopus,  and  each  one  of  these  three,  who 
owed,  according  to  the  Liber  Pontificalis,  their  original 
ordination  to  St.  Peter,  acceded  to  the  office  in  turn  according 
to  the  oldest  and  most  authentic  lists  that  we  possess,  those 
of  Irenaeus  and  Hegesippus.1 

1  Probably,  though  the  original  is  lost,  the  list  of  Hegesippus  is  pre- 
served by  Epiphanius.     See  Lawlor,  Eusebiana,  73-94. 
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In  the  chronological   table  (Note  A.  Bampton  Lectures) 
that  I  have  drawn  up  all  these  events  are  made  to  follow 
in  due  sequence,  and  in  the  text  I  have  shown  (I  bel 
conclusively)  that  the  dates  and  incidents  thus  handed  down 
by  tradition  fit  in  with  and  make  clearer  and  more  intelligible 
the    facts  recorded  in  the  Acts  and  the  autobiographical 
passages  of  the  Pauline  epistles.     The  chief  items  in 
Chronological  Table  are  as  follows  : 

Imprisonment  of  St.  Peter   .          .          .     Passover,  A.D.  42. 

I'oter's  first  visit  to  Rome       .          .     Summer,  A.D.  42. 
Famine  in  Judaea          .          .          .  A.D.  45-46. 

St.  Peter  with  St.  Mark  leave  Rome  (possibly 

with  alms)     .....      A.D.  45. 
St.  Peter  at  Jerusalem  .          .          .     Spring,  A.D.  46. 

Barnabas  and  Saul  bring  alms  from  Antioch 

(Gal.  ii.  1-10)         ....     Pentecost,  A.D.  46. 
Barnabas   and   Saul   with   Mark   sail   from 

Antioch  to  Cyprus  .          .          .      Spring,  A.D.  47. 

St.  Peter  makes  Antioch  the  centre  of 

missionary  work    .          .          .          .A.D.  47-54. 
Barnabas  and  Saul  return  from  first  mis- 
sionary journey      ....     Autumn,  A.D.  49. 
Encounter  of  Peter  and   Paul  at   Antioch 

(Gal.  ii.   11-14)  .  .     A.D.  49. 

Jews    expelled  from   Rome   by  Claudius     A.D.  49. 
Paul  starts   from  ond    i 

sionary  journey  with  Silas      .          .     after  Passover,  A.D.  50. 
Accession  of  Nero          ....      October,  A.D.  64. 

IVtrr  with   Barnabas  at  Corinth       .     late  A.D. 
St.  Peter  with  Barnabn  1  Italy     early  A.D.  55-A.D.  66. 

.11  Rome          .     A.D.  60-A.D. 

St.  Peter  in  Rome  .          .          .     A.D.  63-A.D.  65. 

Great  Fire  of  Rome     .  .          .     .July,  A.D.  64. 

ion  of  Christians  spring,  A.D.  65. 

A.D.  65. 
.      A. P.  67. 

Tli  n -e  in  favour  of  St.  Peter's  visit  to  Rome 

A.D.  55-56  is  cumulative.      The   Liberia!!  Catalogue  gives 
the  name  of  the  Consuls  for  these  years  (in  a  corrupt  for 
it  ing  to  these  dates  being  originally  (as  I  have  s 
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derived  from  an  official  record.  The  statement  that  Linus 
became  "  bishop  "  in  56  is  explicable  by  the  supposition,  sup- 
ported by  tradition,  that  Linus,  Cletus  and  Clement  were 
ordained  "  bishops  " — i.e.,  presbyters  with  administrative 
powers  of  overseership — in  Peter's  lifetime.  In  the  Cata- 
logue of  Elias  of  Nisibis,  the  notice  of  St.  Peter  describes 
exactly  (according  to  my  interpretation  of  the  evidence  of 
the  Liberian  Catalogue)  what  took  place.  Simon  Petrus, 
aedificata  ecclesia  in  civitate  Antiochia,  Romam  perrexit,  ubi 
pariter  aedificavit  ecclesiam.1  Again,  turning  to  the  secular 
history  of  the  period,  Claudius  expelled  the  Jews  from  Rome 
in  A.D.  49.  His  death  in  October,  A.D.  54,  opened  the  suc- 
cession to  the  Imperial  throne  of  the  youthful  Nero,  whose 
advisers,  Seneca  and  Burrhus,  at  once  adopted  a  conciliatory 
policy  to  the  Jews.  No  time  could  have  been  more  oppor- 
tune for  a  visit  of  St.  Peter  to  the  scene  of  his  former  labours. 
The  references  to  Cephas,  and  the  party  at  Corinth  that 
called  itself  by  his  name,  in  St.  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  written  probably  in  the  early  autumn  of  A.D.  55, 
testify  to  a  residence  of  St.  Peter  in  that  Greek  City.  We 
may  be  sure  that  Peter  did  not  go  to  Corinth  to  interfere 
with  a  Church  which  owed  its  existence  to  St.  Paul's  efforts, 
nor  do  we  find  St.  Paul  making  any  complaint  about  St. 
Peter's  presence  among  his  converts.  A  very  satisfactory 
explanation  is  that  Peter  stopped  at  this  natural  halting 
place  on  his  way  to  Rome  waiting  for  the  re-opening  of 
navigation  in  the  Spring  of  A.D.  55.  He  paid  a  passing  visit 
to  the  scene  of  another  man's  labours,  just  as  St.  Paul  pro- 
posed in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans  to  pay  a  passing  visit 
to  the  Capital  on  his  way  to  Spain.  In  this  Epistle,  written 
from  Corinth  in  the  Spring  of  A.D.  57,  Paul  lays  strong 
emphasis  on  the  keen  longing  he  had  had  for  some  time  to 
visit  a  Church  of  whose  well-established  faith  and  world- wide 

1  Duchesne,  Lib.  Pont.,  i.  41. 
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ite  he  speaks  in  the  highest  terms.     He  had  howe 
he  says,  many  times  been  hindered  from  visiting  th< 
Christians  through  the  rule  that  he  had  laid  down  for  hin 
and  to  which  he  firmly  adhered,  of  not  attempting  "  to  build 
upon  another   man's  foundation."     Now  this  strong  lan- 
guage of  very  high  respect  for  the  Roman  Church  and 
reason  given  for  the  delay  in  carrying  out  his  proposed  and 
deeply  longed-for  visit  are  not  only  inteHi.L'iMe,  Imt 
if  St.  F  w  that  the  founder  of  the  Roman  Ch' 

was  hin  midst    in  the    year  A.I> 

Mr.  Browne  accuses  me  of  i\  ^  the  date  A.D.  42 

for  St.  Peter's  first  visit  to  Rome  and  the  t\\  .  e  years' 

episcopate,  while  I  reject  the  traditional  date  of  the  Apos- 

i  h.  A.D.  67.     My  reasons  for  placing  the  martyr 
of  St.  Peter  in  the  Summer  of  A.D.  65  are   given  in 
Bampton   Lectures,   pp.    145-152,   and   the   origin 
tradition  or  legend  that  the  two  Apostles  wen   put  to  d 
on  the  same  day,  III.  Kal.  Jul.  A.D.  67,  is  fully  discussed 
in  my  Note  E.  pp.  259-272.     If  the  tradition  isco- 

pate  "  be  held  to  begin  at  the  time  when,  on  1 1 
of  the  Twelve,  he  selected  Rome  as  his  special  sphere  of 
missionary  work,  soi  in  A.D.  41,  by  Jewis1  riing 

i  would  be  twenty-five  years.1 

The  counter-theory  proposed  by  M  tinly 

nntenal.'  Peter  was  at  Antioch  from  A.I> 

and  that  he  went  to  Rome  e  A.D.  50.    To 

trad  i  The   Antioel  eopate  "    is   accepted, 

the  far  stronger  tradition  of  an      episcopate"  of  : 
five  years  n1 
date  A.D.  50  for  a  visit  of  St.  Peter  to  Rome  is  face 

1  Both  years  41  and  66  would  be  co  L«ml  wan 

to  have  been  three  day*  in  the  tomb.     The  centurion  Cornelius  and  hia 
friends  of  the  Italian  Cohort  may  well  have  been  the  agonU  through  v 
Peter  received  the  newt  of  Simon  Blaga* 

HOB    to   K-,   nn-l   nppo.HP   him. 
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of  it  impossible.  In  the  Summer  of  A.D.  51  St.  Paul  found 
Aquila  and  Prisca  in  exile  at  Corinth  because  the  Jews 
had  been  banished  by  Claudius  from  Rome  in  A.D.  49. 
When,  further,  we  consider  that  the  Claudian  decree  was 
(in  all  probability)  caused  by  riotous  attacks  of  fanatic 
Jews  upon  their  Christian  fellow-countrymen,  the  supposi- 
tion that  Peter,  the  Christian  leader,  and  himself  a  Jew  of 
the  Jews,  should  have  selected  such  a  moment  for  preaching 
the  Gospel  at  Rome,  stands  self-condemned.  Again,  if, 
as  Mr.  Browne  suggests,  Peter  was  at  Antioch  from  A.D. 
42-49,  he  must  have  been  in  close  companionship  with 
Barnabas  and  Saul  during  the  time  when  alms  were  being 
collected  for  the  relief  of  the  famine  in  Judaea,  at  the  time 
when  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  sent  with  the  alms  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  at  the  time  when  the  Church  of  Antioch  des- 
patched Barnabas  and  Saul  upon  their  missionary  journey 
to  Cyprus.  Yet  not  a  word  is  said  of  St.  Peter's  presence 
there  in  Acts  xi.  27-30,  nor  is  his  name  mentioned  in  the 
list  of  the  leading  Christians  in  the  Church  at  Antioch 
given  in  Acts  xiii.  1.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  a  close 
companionship  of  St.  Paul  with  St.  Peter  during  this  long 
period  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  any  interpretation 
of  the  autobiographical  passage  in  Galatians  ii.  1-10.  The 
hypothesis  put  forward  by  Mr.  Browne  appears  to  me  to 
have  all  the  faults  of  which  an  hypothesis  can  be  guilty. 
Professedly  it  is  an  attempt  to  reconcile  during  a  specific 
period  certain  historical  facts  with  a  particular  tradition. 
It  has  been  shown  to  be  in  flat  contradiction  to  both. 

GEORGE  EDMUNDSON. 
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WHATEVKB  be   our  opinion  as  to  his  conclusions  we  may 

well  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  Dr.   Weymouth  for 
having  inspired  students  of  Greek  who  followed   hin 
more  accurate  thinking  on  this  important  subject  than  his 

lecessors  had  done.     The  twofold  fact  tha1  reek 

aorist  is  essent  ially  an  indefinite  tense  and  the  English  past 

;ly    definite,    were    needing    '  ii    he 

gave  them. l    His  Translation  of  the  New  Testament ,  already 

referred  to  in  connexion  with  that  of 

with  a  fair  degree  of  faithfulness  the  principles  expounded 
in  his  pamphlet.  Of  this  translation,  Dr.  Rendel  Harris 
says  in  a  recent  number  of  the  EXPOSITOR  2  that  "  it  con- 

-cs  into  the  form  of  a  scientific  revolt  the  dictum  of 
Matthew  Arnold  that  *  the  aorist  was  made  for  man  and  not 
man  for  the  aorist.'  ' 

However  I  must  venture  to  criticise  Dr.  Weyi 
position  at  one  or  two  points.     First  with  regard  to 
distinction  between  narrative  and  non-narrative  eon  i ; 
I  admit  that  the  distinction  is  in  the  main  a  ti  but 

n  a  practical  point  of  view  I  fail  to  see  is,  as  he 

says,   "of  prim  As  we  have  seen,  some 

•••-fourths  ol  .John  are  translated  )>y 

the  English  past  in  all  the  versions  consulted.3   With 
few  exceptions  they  are  found  in  ve,  where  text 

shows  them  to  refer  In  scarcely  a  single 

case  would  any  r  than  the  English  past  be 

thought  of  or  deemed  possible.    The  principle  that  aorists 

1  It  was  here  that  the  Revisers  fell  into  error.  Their  assumption  that 
the  aorist  is  the  equi valet  past  tense  moms  to  have  blinded  them 

in  practice  to  what  in  theory  t!  -nd— that  the  aoriat  is  in  it*  nature 

an  indefinite  tonne.  (See  Preface  t « > 

*  Dec.  1914,  p.  T» 

'  Doubtless  other  N.T.  books  would  show  a  not  very  different  proport 
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in  narrative  are  definite  applies  here  to  be  sure,  but  it  has 
no  practical  value,  as  there  is  no  difficulty  involved.  When 
we  read,  Mera  ravra  rj\6ev  6  'I^o-oO?  teal  ol  fjiaOi^-ral  avrov  et'<? 
rrjv  'lovSaiav  yfjv,  we  do  not  need  any  principle  regarding 
the  aorist  in  narrative  to  inform  us  that  the  proper  trans- 
lation is,  "  After  these  things  Jesus  and  His  disciples  came, 
etc."  — not  "  have  come  "  or  any  other  tense.  Now  a 
large  majority  of  the  ind.  aorists  in  the  New  Testament  are 
quite  as  simple  as  this  :  it  is  with  the  troublesome  minority 
that  we  need  help.  But  when  we  come  to  these  we  are  apt 
to  find  that  the  question  of  whether  we  have  to  do  with 
narrative  or  non-narrative  is  not  so  easily  answered.  The 
character  of  the  composition — even  of  the  paragraph — as  a 
whole,  is  not  a  sufficient  guide.  We  have  Weymouth's  own 
warning  that  the  "  brief  and  fragmentary  narrative  "  so 
often  embedded  in  conversation,  etc.,  is  also  to  be  considered. 
Let  us  take  a  few  passages  in  John,  where  the  versions  differ 
as  to  the  proper  translation,  and  try  applying  the  "  narra- 
tive or  non-narrative  "  test. 

vii.  29.  eyw  olSa  avrov,  ort,  Trap'  avrov  elfju  /cateeivds  pe 
a7recrT€L\€v.  I  confess  that  I  found  it  hard  to  decide  whether 
this  was  narrative  or  not.  The  sentence  closes  a  "  saying  " 
of  Jesus  in  which  all  the  other  verbs  are  present  or  perfect. 
Evidently  Weymouth  regarded  it  as  narrative,  for  he  trans- 
lates "  and  He  sent  Me."  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the 
translation,  but  I  fear  that  Weymouth's  rule  would  not 
have  helped  me  to  determine  the  true  rendering,  viii.  56, 
*A/3paafA  6  Trarrjp  vfjuwv  r)ja\\id(raro  iva  iSy  TTJV  rj/Jiepav  TTJV 
e/jurjv,  KOI  eZSev  KOI  e^dpTj.  On  the  surface  this  would  appear 
to  be  a  much  clearer  case  of  simple  narrative  than  the 
preceding  ;  yet  Weymouth  translates  :  "  Abraham  your 
father  exulted  in  the  hope  of  seeing  my  day  :  he  has 
seen  it  and  has  been  glad."  This  gives  a  somewhat 
different  interpretation,  which  may  or  may  not  be  the 
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right  one  :    what  concerns  us    here  is   to    note  that     his 
principle  can    scarcely    have    guided    him    to    this  ii 
pretation.     ix.  32,  e*  TOV  <uwi/o<?   ou/c    riKovcrOrj    on 
TK   o(t>8a\fiov<;  rv(f>\ov  yeyevvrjuevov      Weymouth  transl; 
"  From  the  beginning  of  the    world    such    a  thing    was 
never  heard    of,    etc."     Thus    he    evidently    takes 

:  ession  as  narrative,  and  I  suppose  we  may  as  well  call 
it  that.  But  is  the  En  ;ie  best  1  Is 

ven  good  English  ?  I  am  reminded  of  Weymouth's 
own  criticism  of  R.V.'s  translation  in  2  John  vi.,  "As  ye 
heard  from  the  beginning."  He  says  "  *  As  ye  heard  in 

Ix-L'inning  '  would  be  intelligible,"  but  holds  that  the 
context  (which  is  practically  the  same  in  the  case  b< 

hides  the  possibility  of  the  verb  being  d< 
we  have  here  a  case  where  the  narrative  principle  has  proved 
positively  misleading,    xiv.  28,  yKovaare  on  eyo>  elrrov  i 
vTrdyw  teal  epxopai,  Trpo?   v/xa?.     Weymout  h  :      '  You   heard 
me  say  to  you,  1  1  am  going  away,  and  yet  I  am  coming  to 
you/  '      XV.    15,    vpas  Be  e'prjKa  <f>i\ov<;,  on  Trdvra   &  ffKnvaa 
Trapa  TOV  Trarpos  pov  eyvvpura   vpiv,    Weymouth  :     4'  Iv 
have    called  you    friends,  because    all  that  I  ha 
from  the  Father  I  have  made  known  to  you."     I  ques 
if  it  would  be  at  once  clear  to  every  reader  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament  tha-  mer  of  these  two  examples  is  narra- 

tive and  the  latter  non-narrative  —  each  to  be   translated 
accordingly.     In  the  same  way  compare  xv.  16  and  xv 
where  Weymouth   translates  the  same  phrase,  a\V 
e£e\ef">»7i>  vpas,  in  the  one  case  with  the  past  and  in 

with  the   ) 

Further  illu  material  might  be  drawn  from  th^ 

papyri.    Cf.,  e.g.,  the  following  from  O.P.  II.  251  and 


1   For  further  illu»tration«  in  John,  see  iii.  17(dr»  i 

29    (rrotVa),    x.    8,    10    ($X0w),    x.     32  (tki&i),     xiv.    31    (o-r,(\aro), 
6  (f'^av/pwra),  zvii.  8  (t&wKCii  and  Ao^Sor). 
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Both  documents  are  "  Notices  of  Removal  "  dating  from 
the  1st  century  A.D.  o  vio?  pov  .  .  .  [name,  etc.)  .  .  . 
dve^topTjcrev  6^9  rrjv  %evr]v  ran  $L€\06vTt,  ^povw  ,  "  My  son 
some  time  ago  removed  abroad."  o  aSeXc^o?  pov 
pijorev  €6?  T7]v  %evr)v  prjSevos  erepov  avrw  Tropov 
"  My  brother  has  removed  abroad  having  no  other  property  " 
(i.e.,  only  a  part  of  a  house — previously  mentioned).  In 
the  first  example  there  is  a  note  of  time  which  makes  it 
definite,  hence  we  must  render  with  the  English  past.  The 
second  is  indefinite  as  to  time,  hence  we  render  "  lias  re- 
moved." But  one  is  no  more  narrative  than  the  other,  and 
no  less. 

To  sum  up,  then,  our  true  criterion  in  deciding  whether  a 
given  aorist  is  used  in  a  definite  or  an  indefinite  sense  will 
be  found  not  in  any  general  principle  as  to  a  distinction 
between  narrative  and  non-narrative,  but  in  what  the  context 
has  to  tell  us  as  to  this  particular  case. 

With  regard  to  the  application  of  Dr.  Weymouth's  dictum 
that  our  true  indefinite  tense  in  English  is  the  perfect,  I 
think  a  word  of  caution  might  be  timely.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  our  so-called  perfect  often  has  such  a  force,  and  it  was 
well  that  our  attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact.1  But 
we  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  also  possible  for  this  tense 
to  have  the  force  of  a  true  perfect,  i.e.,  the  idea  of  past  action 
with  present  effect ;  in  which  case  it  is  not  a  proper  trans- 
lation for  the  Greek  aorist.  It  is  not  only  "  the  circum- 
stances, or  a  gesture,  or  other  words  in  the  sentence,"2 
which  indicate  that  the  verb  has  this  true  perfect  force  : 
sometimes  the  secret  is  to  be  found  in  the  meaning  of  the 
verb  itself — "  Aktionsart  "  3  the  German  grammarians 


1  Farrar  (Or.  Syntax,  126  sq.  misses  this  point  entirely.     He  says  em- 
phatically, "  The  rule  is,  never  translate  the  aorist  by  '  have.'  " 

2  Weymouth's  Pamphlet,  p.  34. 

3  Moulton,  Prol.  p.   108. 
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would  call  it.     Note,  for  example,  Wey mouth's  transla' 
of  the  following  passages  in  John,  the  Greek  verb 
case  being  ?)\6ov :  i.  31,  "  But  that  He  may  be  openly  sh« 
tol>  he  reason  wl  ';  come  baptizing  in  water  "; 

x.  10,  "Ihavecomethiii  they  may  have  1  7,  "  But 

for  this  purpose  I  have  come  to  this  hour."     Now,  if  I  misi 
not,  the  English  "  I  have  come  "  is  always  and  only  a  true 
perfect :   it  means  in  effect  "  I  am  here/'     "  I  have  gone," 
"I  have  worked,"  "I  have  played,"  "I  have  eaten/ 
have  read,"  "  I  have  travelled,"  etc.,  are  often — perhaps 
usually — simply   indefinite   pasts.1     But  in  the  expres- 
"  I  have  come  "  the  very  meaning  of  the  verb  implies  a 
present  effect  of  the  past  action  stated.     In  the  sentences 
just  quoted  from  John  such  a  rendering  is  perfectly  good 
English  and  gives  an  interpretation  that  in  no  way  does 
violence  to  the  context,  but   my  contention  is  that  it  does 
not  properly  translate  the  aorist,  r)\6ov.    The  writer  of 
Gospel  might  have  used  e\ij\v0a,  but  he  did  not,  and  our 
task  is  to  translate  what  he  has  writi 

John  ii.  20  affords  another  interesting  < 
mouth  \  'S,  "It  has  taken  forty-six  ye.  uild 

tliis  sanctuary," — which  certainly  iinpl: 
building  had  exi  »  the  speakers' 

say  "  It  has  taken  me  an  hour  t<  • 
question  but  that  I  refer  to  a 

re  is  no  suggestion  of  su  i  lea  in  the  Greek  a< 

oLKoSo^drj. 

took  forty-six  years  to   build,"  is  to  be 
fann  ig  uf  A.V.  and  R.Y  ty  and  u 

was  this  tempi*-  in   building,"  is  equally  accurate  in 


1  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  howev 
perfect  are  entirely  separate  and  distinct.   (See  Murray ' 

1  AH  a  i  nut  tor  of  history  this  seems  to   have  been    the   case     a  fact 
<*w  responsible  for 
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respect.  Cf.  further  in  Weymouth,  John  v.  26,  "  He  has 
also  given  to  the  Son  "  -9  v.  27,  "He  has  conferred  on  Him 
authority  "  ;  ix.  21,  "  Or  who  has  opened  his  eyes  we  do  not 
know  "  ;  xv.  19,  "I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world." 
In  each  case  the  Greek  tense  is  the  aorist,  but  the  English 
is  strongly  suggestive  of  the  true  perfect  idea.1 

In  Wey mouth's  pamphlet  on  the  Greek  Aorist  and  Perfect 
he  insists  that  there  are  many  passages  "  in  which  the 
rendering  of  the  aorist  by  our  simple  past  imports  an  idea 
of  definite  time  which  is  not  in  the  original ;  and  the  intro- 
duction of  any  thought  not  in  the  original  no  one  would 
attempt  to  justify."  2  I  quite  agree  with  both  of  the  pro- 
positions involved  in  this  statement,  but  have  ventured 
to  point  out  that  there  are  also  not  a  few  passages  in  which 
the  rendering  of  the  aorist  by  our  perfect  imports  an  idea  of 
existing  effect  which  is  not  in  the  original.  Thus  we  escape 
the  shoals  of  the  past  Scylla  only  to  be  wrecked  upon  the 
rocks  of  the  perfect  Charybdis,  and  we  have  at  least  come 
to  realise  that  the  translation  of  the  Greek  aorist  is  not  in 
all  cases  as  simple  a  matter  as  it  may  have  seemed. 

IV.    AORISTS  AND  PERFECTS  IN  JOHN  xvn. 

Only  one  thing  more  is  needed  to  carry  complete  convic- 
tion as  to  the  difficulties  involved  in  our  subject,  and  that 
is  a  brief  examination  of  the  indicative  aorists  in  John  xvii. 
As  we  have  already  seen,  they  are  thirty  in  number,  and  R.  V. 
settles  the  question  of  their  translation  simply  and  consis- 
tently by  rendering  them  all  with  the  English  past.  But 
for  myself  I  cannot  rest  content  with  this  solution,  and  I 
do  not  know  of  any  independent  translation  made  since 
R. V. — or  before  for  that  matter — which  follows  it  in  this.  In 
their  Preface  to  the  R.V.  the  Revisers  make  special  reference 

1  See  Moulton,  Prol  p.   136. 
*  P.  35  (the  italics  are  his). 
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to  this  chapter,  defending  their  rendering  of  the  aorists  on 
the  ground  that  "  the  combination  of  the  aorist  and 
perfect  shows,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that  d 
relations  of  time  were  intruded  to  be  exj 
translation  of  this  chapter  has  also  been  championed  b\ 
less  an  authority  than  Professor  J.  H.  Moulton.     He  says  : 
"  That  the   majority  were  right  there   [in  John   xvii.]   I 
cannot  doubt :   the  English  perfect  .  .  .  obscures  a  special 
feature  of  the  great  prayer,  the  tone  of  detach  m« 
which  the  Lord  contemplates  Jli-  e.irthly  life  as  a  period 
lying  in  the  past."1     So  also  Eadie  :    "  The  mean  it. 
apparent  and  impressive,  for  he  speaks  from  a  high 
mysterious  future  point."  2 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  argument  for  rendering 
ind.  aorists  in  John  xvii.  with  the  English  simple  past  rests 
upon  (1)  the  fact  that  in  our  Greek  text  we  find  j 
(16  of  them  in  Nestle)  as  well  as  aorists,  and  if   pos.- 
the  distinction  between  the  two  should  be  preserve 
(2)  the  theory  that  our  Lord  is  re  d  in  tl;  r  as 

contemplating  His  earthly  life  as  a  period  lying  in  1 
and  sep<  m  the  present.     As  to  t 

be  remember*  d  that  it  <>ry,  and  must  st.md  or  fall 

according  as  int  i;i  the  prayer  itself 

otherwise.     It  seems  to  me  t 
of  e\  t  is  agaii 

but  think  that  the  fact  and  \vorkaga 

in  support  of,  e  0  theory  is  that  our  Lord 

had  _'ht  detaehrd  Him-elf  from  the  present  and 

earthly  life  as  a  past  event,   I 
ie  prayer  are  to  be  regarded  a- 

But  the  fact  is  that  mingled  with  theM  aorisfr- 

i  fects,  presumably  carr\ 

/  ,  p.  445. 
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the  usual  force  of  linking  past  action  with  the  present. 
Some  of  the  perfects  in  our  text,  as  we  shall  see,  are  involved 
in  uncertainty,  but  enough  remain — when  taken  with  the 
presents — to  thoroughly  establish  our  point.  Note  the 
following,  and  decide  whether  or  not  they  support  the 
detachment  idea.  (The  translations  are  those  of  R.V.)  : — 
Verse  1,  "  Father,  the  hour  is  come  "  (eXfavQev)  ;  Verse  6, 
"  And  they  have  kept  Thy  word  "  (rerijpij/cay) ;  Verse  7, 
"  Now  they  [have  come  to]  know  that  all  things  .  .  .  are 
from  Thee  "  (eyvco/cav) ;  Verse  8,  "  For  the  words  which 
Thou  gavest  Me  I  have  given  unto  them  "  (Se&co/ca)  ;  l  Verse 
19,  "  And  for  their  sakes  I  sanctify  Myself  "  (a<yid%G)) ;  etc. 
Now  I  grant  that  in  perhaps  all  the  examples  cited,  except- 
ing that  in  verse  1,  the  Greek  perfect  (or  present)  would 
not  be  impossible  even  supposing  that  Jesus  in  thought  had 
separated  Himself  from  His  earthly  work,  but  I  submit  that 
such  a  view  is  forced  and  unnatural. 

If  the  Greek  aorist  were  essentially  and  necessarily  a 
definite  past  tense — like  our  English  past — then  we  would 
be  obliged  to  take  it  as  we  found  it  and  reconcile  the  perfects 
with  the  aorists  as  best  we  could.  But  the  aorist  is  essen- 
tially an  indefinite  tense  and  to  be  regarded  as  such  in  each 
individual  case  unless  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the 
context  gives  a  degree  of  defmiteness  to  it.  Hence  in  this 
chapter  it  is  equally  possible — and  I  think  much  more 
natural — to  assume  that  Jesus  was  thinking  of  His  work  as 
lying  in  the  past  indeed,  but  in  the  immediate  past — not 
separated  from  the  present.  ("I  am  no  more  in  the  world," 
in  verse  11,  need  not  be  taken  any  more  literally  than  "  I 
come  to  Thee,"  which  follows.  In  both  cases  the  present  is 
used  by  anticipation.)  On  this  supposition  the  aorist  would 
be  used  quite  properly  in  the  prayer — 

1  This  is  the  only  occurrence  of  the  perfect  of  SiSwfu  in  the  chapter 
which  is  not  challenged  by  some  MS.  authority.  See  below,  p.  524. 
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(1)  Of  acts  of  Himself  or  the  Father  at  or  preceding  His 
incarnation.      Thus  Xa?    occurs   six   times    (verses 
3,  8,  18,  21,  23,  25).     So  also  etfi\6oi>  (8)  ;    rjya-n^a^ 
«£&>*-a9  (2,  twice  in  6,  8).     In  all  of  <  -ases,  of  course, 

reference  is  to  a  past  act  separated  from  the  pres. 
hence  the  time  is  definite  and  the  EngkV  used 

in  translation.     R.V.  has  the  past  in  all,  but  A.V.  in  only 
six  of  the  twelve,  the  others  being  rendered  with  the  En<_- 
perfect.1 

(2)  Of  features  of  His  life  upon  earth  regarded  in 
tiiety;  e.g.,  ey(*>   ae  eSoffaa-a    €TT\  T//ST    7>}>   (verse  4).      The 
remaining  examples  are  as  follows: — tyavepwcra  (6)  ;  tXafiov, 
eyvwo-av,  farurrtwrav  (8)  ;  e<£u\afa,  uTrcoXero    (12)  ;    e/i<V 
(14)  ;  eyvca,   eyvoov,    eyt>a><7a/>    (25)  ;  eyvMpicr.i,  Tjyairi)(rcw  (26). 
If   the    theory    which    I    have    advocated    regarding 
point  of  view  of  the  prayer  is  correct  all  of  the  a« 

lhi<  class  must  be  regarded  as  indefinite.     And  it  follows 
that  they  should  be  translated  by  the  English   inde! 
tense  (with  "  has  "  or  "  have  ") — unless  indeed  such 
lation  be  rejected  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  true  perfect. 

These   two    classes    exhaust    twenty-five    of    the    tin 
aorists  in  the  chapter.     Of  the  remaining  five  tw<  'jaev 

and  eiTrev)  are  simple  narrative  aorists  found  in  the  opening 
verse  ;   the  other  three  require  separate  mention.     In  v 
18  I  am  tempted  to  take  aTrevreiXa  as  a  "  timeless  aoi; 
"  As  Thou  d i  1  Me  so  send  I  them  "—not  nfrrringto 

Matthew  x.  6,  or  to  any  o  tticular  "  sending,"  but 

i  ie  great  fact  tha  i  s  were  to  be  mit 

1   It   i     poorfblfl  tiiat  (Swat  in  some  or  all  of     the  passages  r 

:  s  ourthly 

in  any  case  it  was  a  <i 

ion,  Pro/.,  p.  134  ;   Hoberteon,  t  possible 

tills  verb  has  a  future  reference,  the  cons:  -need 

by  the  Heb.  "  prophetic  perfect  "  (Joh.  Qram.  \  But  I  see  no 

occasion  for  calling  it  a  Hebraism.      Moulton  regards  it  us  an  aor. 
..ediato  Past." 
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aries  as  He  had  been.  It  is  possible  that  fa  airy  a  as  (occurring 
twice  in  verse  23)  takes  a  certain  definiteness  from  the 
preceding  fiva  ryivcoa-tcr)  6  £007*0?,  K.T.\. — Jesus  temporarily 
assuming  the  point  of  view  of  the  later  "  world."  On  this 
ground  the  R.V.  renderings  here  may  be  justified.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  think  it  makes  very  little  difference  in  this 
case  which  of  the  two  English  tenses  we  use. 

Summing  up  the  evidence,  then,  I  see  no  sufficient  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  point  of  view  of  Jesus  in  this  prayer 
was  any  other  than  the  most  natural  point  of  view,  namely, 
that  of  one  who  stood  at  the  close  of  his  life-work  and  looked 
back  upon  it  as  a  completed,  but  not  detached,  whole. 

But  that  troublesome  fact  of  the  presence  of  sixteen 
perfects  scattered  among  the  aorists  of  this  chapter  still 
confronts  us.  My  classification  calls  for  the  English  perfect 
(so-called)  as  a  translation  for  thirteen  of  the  thirty  aorists 
in  the  chapter,  and  we  cannot  well  avoid  translating  nearly 
all  of  the  perfects  by  the  same  English  tense.  It  was  this 
conf using  of  the  sense  of  aorist  and  perfect  that  the  Revisers 
objected  to,  and  they  have  here  a  defensive  argument  which 
cannot  be  lightly  set  aside.  But  before  deciding  to  sacrifice 
all  other  considerations  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  the 
proper  force  of  these  perfects,  let  us  notice  two  or  three 
things  about  them. 

(1)  Twelve  of  the  sixteen  ind.  perfects  are  repetitions 
of  the  one  verb  8eSo>/ca  (or  SeSw/cas).     Of  the  remaining  four 
three  are  rendered  by  R.V.  with  the  English  present,  so 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  confusion  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned.    Thus  the  problem  of  the  perfects  in  this  chapter 
resolves  itself  practically  (for  our  present  purpose)  into  a 
consideration  of  this  one  perfect  Se&w/ca. 

(2)  The  usage  of  this  perfect  is  hard  to  distinguish,  in 
some  cases,  from  that  of  the  aorist  eSoo/cas,  which  also  occurs 
several  times  in  the  chapter.     (Cf.  e.g.  SeSoofcas  in  verse  2 
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with  e&urcas  in  verse  6)  ;   and  it  (the  perfect)  is  used  in  one 
case  where  a  true  perfect  seems  all  but  impossible  (verse  4). 

(3)  Turning  now  to  our  Apparatus  Criticus  we  find  t 
in  only  one  of  its  t  \\vlve  occurrences  is  the  perfect  8e5o?*a 
(or  SeSaxa?)  undisputed  by  some  MS.  authority.     In 
cases  the  aorist  form  eSo>Ka  (or  e8o>/ea<?)  is  found  in  one  or 
other  of  the  two  great  uncials,  N  and  B,  while  in  seven 

same  reading  (aorist)  has  the  support  of  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  the  inferior  MSS. 

These  facts  are  worthy  of  passing  notice,  at  least.     Vari 
conclusions  might  be  drawn  from  them  :  —  that  we  can  have 
no  assurance  of  having  the  original  readings  before  us  in  our 
text  ;   that  the  perfect  of  this  verb  had  become  eqi 
to  the  aorist  in  meaning  as  it  closely  resembles  it  in  f 
and  pronunciation  ;    or  perchance  that  the  writer    of  the 
Gospel  in  his  conscientious  effort  to  reproduce  the  pr 
from  Jesus'  own  point  of  view  as  H  d  it  overdid  the 

matter  and  introduced  some  perfects  that  did  not  belong 
there.     We  cannot  enter  into  a  discussion  of  these  pos> 
theories  here.     For  our  purpose  it  will  suffice  to  observe 
that  the  occurrences  of  Se8o>/ta  in  this  chapt  nvolved 

in  so  much  uncertainty  e  cannot  out  of  « 

sideration  for  them,   to   <1<  :om  whatever  rendering 

of  the  aorists  in  the  chapter  may  be  shown  on  indt  < 
grounds  to  be  best. 

v.    BOTH  i.usioN. 

Leaving  John  xvii.  we  turn  now  to  sum  up  one  or  • 
pract  '  he  general  subject. 

I  :,  n-t  what  has  been  said  has  made  it  clear 
are  t  t  .-  1  nd  t  ho  Greek  aorist  at  all  we  must  under*.  t 

*t  as  Greek.     The  sine  quo  nun  wit  h  which  we  must  h' 
is  a  firm  grip  on  the  root  idea  in  the  tense  itself,  considered 
abe<  lit." 
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This  may  not  be  easy,  but  it  is  worth  the  effort.  The  student 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament  who  adopts  this  principle  will 
by  and  by  discover  that  certain  difficult  aorists,  which  the 
grammars  have  devoted  many  pages  to  discussing,  and 
perhaps  befogging,  now  seem  surprisingly  clear  to  him — 
in  the  Greek.  That  does  not  say  of  course  that  he  can 
classify  them  to  a  certainty  under  this  or  that  heading,  or 
settle  at  once  the  disputed  points  as  to  their  translation, 
but  he  has  at  least  come  to  see  that  they  are  not  monstrosities 
of  language — that  their  function  in  the  sentence  is  a  possible 
and  a  proper  function  for  an  aorist  to  have — and  there 
ought  to  be  some  satisfaction  in  that.  Take,  for  example, 
the  much  disputed  evSofcrjaa  (Matt.  iii.  17,  xvii.  5,  Mark 
i.  11,  Luke  iii.  22,  2  Pet.  i.  17).  Burton  l  discusses  five 
possible  explanations  for  it,  and  does  not  seem  quite  satisfied 
with  any  of  them.  Now  without  expressing  any  opinion 
whatever  as  to  the  grammatical  classification  of  this  verb, 
we  can  see,  I  think,  that  the  aorist  was  an  eminently  fitting 
tense  to  use.  The  good  pleasure  of  the  Father  toward  His 
Son  was  the  thing  to  be  stated  and  emphasised.  Anything 
that  would  detract  from  that  emphasis  was  to  be  avoided. 
Either  the  present  or  the  perfect  would  have  attracted  some 
of  the  stress  to  its  own  peculiar  idea  of  the  time  or  state  of 
the  "  good  pleasure."  The  aorist  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  colourless  tense,  capable  of  obscuring  itself  as  a  tense 
and  thrusting  the  meaning  of  the  verb  into  prominence  :  there- 
fore the  aorist  was  a  very  proper  tense  to  use.  If  we  are 
unable  to  reproduce  in  our  own  language  its  peculiar  force, 
that  is  unfortunate — but  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Greek.2 

1  Page  29  (N.T.  Moods  and  Tenses). 

2  Prof.  Moulton  reminds  me  (Letter,  Jan.,  1915)  that   the  aorist  indica- 
tive has  an  element  (the  augment)  which  "  most  emphatically  connotes 
past  time."     He  objects,  therefore,  to  the  adjective  "  colourless  "  being 
applied   to   it.     Yet   even   in   the   indicative— and   notwithstanding   the 
augment — may  we  not  expect  the  original  and  essential  timelessness  of 
the  aorist  occasionally  to  appear  ?     This  seems  to  me  not  unreasonable, 
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That  brings  me  to  the  second  concluding  remark  which 
has  to  do  with  Let  it  be  understood 

that  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  paragraph  applies  also 
lie  translator.  He  too  must  understand  the  Greek  as 
i-k  before  he  can  hope  to  render  it  faithfully  into  English. 
If  this  is  his  starting  point,  he  will  not  need  to  be  told  i 
IK  it  her  the  aorist  nor  any  other  Greek  tense  corresponds 
exactly — scarcely  even  approximately — to  any  English 
tense,  and  he  will  therefore  avoid  the  pitfall  of  misleading 
"equivalents."1  The  Revisers  seem  to  have  worked  with 
the  theory  that  the  aorist  was  to  be  rendered  by  our  past 
whenever  the  English  idiom  would  bear  it.  That  is  pr< 
cally  to  say  that  the  aorist  is  to  be  regarded,  wherever 
possible,  as  a  definite  1  I  should  make  my  working 

principle   almost   the   reverse   of   that — namely   that 
aorist  is  to  be  regarded  as  what  it  essentially  is. 
tense — except  where  it  is  seen  to  derive  defini 
the  context.     Where  the  action  is  shown  to  be  defi 
English  past  will  be  the  translation  in  a  great  majo 
of  the  cases — occasionally  our  idiom  will  require  the  plu- 
perfect.    The  indefii  -\  i>  u-ually  i<>  !•«•  translated 
the  English  so-called  perfect,  but  care  must  b 
our  "  have  "  tense  prove  to  be  a  real  perf 

No  attempt  is  made  to  give  rules  of  hard  and  fast  appl 
tion.     Not  seldom  it  is  impossible  to  decide  wi; 
whether  a  given  aorist  is  best  rendered  int<- 
perfect  or  the  simple  past.     But  let  this  be  added  for  our 
comfort — that  in  such  cases  t ; 
portant  as  it  is  uncertain.     Where  there  is  a  real  d  i 
that  can  be  reproduced — at  least  in  some  measure — in  Eng- 
li  h.  t  he  hat  have  been  stated  will  seldom  fail  us. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  historical  study  to  trace  through 


and  I  think  that  in  it  we  have  the  key  to  an  understanding  of  some  of  these 
"  peculiar  "  aorista.  *  See  Buttmann  (Thayer's  tranaL),  p.  195. 
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the  past  century  the  principal  steps  by  which  our  present 
improved  understanding  of  the  Greek  tenses  as  used  in  the 
New  Testament  has  come  down  to  us.  The  first  appearance 
of  Winer's  Grammar,  in  1822,  started  a  vigorous  protest 
against  the  looseness  of  translation  and  interpretation  that 
had  long  prevailed.  This  reform  movement  had  already 
gained  considerable  headway  in  England  when  the  appear- 
ance of  W.  F.  Moulton's  improved  English  edition  of  Winer 
in  1870  gave  it  a  new  popular  impulse.  The  Revisers  in  their 
translation  gave  us  the  benefit  of  much  of  what  had  been 
gained,  and  while  they  erred  seriously  in  some  points — 
notably  in  their  conception  of  the  aorist  and  its  proper 
translation — we  may  well  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the 
general  excellence  of  their  work  and  be  thankful  that  their 
errors  were  not  more  numerous.  Weymouth  in  turn  made 
his  valuable  contribution  toward  a  solution  of  the  Compara- 
tive Grammar  phase  of  the  problem — an  important  step  in 
advance. 

More  recently,  since  the  Papyri  have  shown  us  that  the 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament  was  for  the  most  part  simply 
the  every-day  Greek  of  the  people,  a  more  or  less  widespread 
popular  impression  has  arisen  that  the  fine  distinctions  in 
the  use  of  tenses  pointed  out  by  numerous  commentators 
since  Winer's  time  can  no  longer  be  maintained.  Grammars 
appearing  within  the  past  few  years — notably  those  of  Blass, 
Moulton  and  Robertson — have  rendered  valuable  service 
in  correcting  this  false  impression.  It  has  now  been  made 
abundantly  clear  that  when  we  find  on  the  page  before  us  a 
Greek  aorist  we  may  safely  assume — until  the  contrary  is 
proven — that  the  writer  had  a  true  aorist  idea  in  mind  ;  and 
it  matters  not  greatly  whether  the  page  be  from  a  discourse 
of  Plato  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  from  a  New  Testa- 
ment Gospel,  or  from  a  letter  of  Gemellus  to  his  nephew 
reproaching  him  for  the  loss  of  two  pigs.1 

1  Fayum  Papyri,  No.  111. 
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a  rich  heritage  of  scholarship  is  ours,  a 
for  the  day  student  to  be  diligent  in  its  use  and 

rovemei 


THE  ANTIQUITY  AND  PERPETUITY  OF 
SACRIFICE. 

OED  by  the  actual  practice  of  sacrifice,  the  history  of 
the  Jewish  religion  falls  into  two  more  or  less  e«  ; 

e  of  sacrifice  was  maintained,   with  t 
interruptions,  from  the  origin  of  the  i;  .!1  of 

Jerusalem  in  70  A.D.  ;    for  the  last  eighteen  hundred  v 
no  Jewish  sacrifice  has  been  offered.     But  t  ' 
signifies  that  in  theory  sacrifice  has  ceased  to  be  a  part  of 
Jewish  religion.     There  was  actual  cessation  of  sacri 
as  is  at  least  commonly  believed,  between  the  years  586 
and  538  B.C.,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  return  from  Ba)> 
in  the  last-named  year,  sacrifice  was  resumed.     Once  a; 
in  consequence  of  the  defilement  and  occupation  of 
Temple    by   Antiochus    Epiphanes,    sacrifice   cease 

to  165  B.C.,  and  was  tl  I.     Is  the  present  a 

lar,  though  longer,  period  of  cessation  after  w1 
some  yet  future  date,  sacrifice  will  again  be  re- 
The  answer  to  this  question  i  n  the  Jewish  th 

or  doctrine  of  the  perpetuity  of  sacrifice,  and  tins  in  turn  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  theory  of  the  antiquity  of 


An  earlier  inquiry,  which  was  briefly  referred  to  in 
last  article,1  aimed  at  determining  the  quest  i 

ish    sacrificial   custom  was  due  to  the  absolute  c 
mand  of  God,  or  existed  simply  by  His  permission, 
He  required  it  or  merely  tolerated  it      That  inquiry,  or  at 
least  the  manner  in  which  it  was  pursued,  has  be< 

4 

.        '  •   tations  of  Jewish  Sacrifice/'  EXPOSITOR,  May,  ' 
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quated  by  the  development  of  Biblical  Criticism  ;  and  it 
is  fortunate  that  we  may  leave  aside  the  special  pleading 
by  which  every  answer  had  to  be  supported  so  long  as  it 
was  held  that  the  entire  Old  Testament  spoke  with  one 
voice  on  this  matter.  The  simple  facts  are  these  :  sacri- 
fice is  recorded  before  any  divine  command  on  the  subject 
is  mentioned ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  divine  commands 
on  the  subject  of  sacrifice  cannot  as  a  whole  be  treated 
merely  as  permissive.  It  is  these  two  facts,  and  the  theories 
that  they  suggest  or  reflect,  that  we  have  in  the  first  instance 
to  examine. 

Among  the  many  differences  between  the  prophetic 
(JE)  and  the  priestly  (P)  sources  of  the  Pentateuch  few 
are  more  striking  than  the  different  place  occupied  by  sacri- 
fice in  the  two  works.  In  JE  sacrifice  belongs  to  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  world  :  Cain  and  Abel  sacrifice,  for  that, 
as  we  may  see  at  a  greater  length  in  the  next  article,  is  the 
meaning  of  Genesis  iv. ;  in  any  case,  Noah  sacrifices,  Abra- 
ham builds  altars  and  sacrifices,  and  so  do  Isaac  and  Jacob . 
Moreover,  the  reason,  which  Moses  gives  to  Pharaoh,  why 
the  Hebrews  must  leave  Egypt  for  a  short  period  is  that 
they  may  sacrifice  to  Yahweh  (Exod.  iii.  18),  and  in  the 
course  of  the  negotiations  Moses  refuses  the  offer  that  the 
men  of  Israel  may  go  alone,  or  that  the  men,  women  and 
children  may  go,  unaccompanied  by  their  flocks ;  he  in- 
sists that  the  cattle  must  go  too,  for,  at  the  feast  which 
they  are  to  celebrate,  they  must  offer  "  sacrifices  and  burnt- 
offerings  "  (Exod.  x.  25).  Again,  the  form  of  the  conver- 
sation between  Moses  and  Pharaoh  implies  that  the  narra- 
tor looked  upon  sacrifice  as  no  peculiarity  of  Israel,  but 
as  something  that  was  common  to  them  and  the  Egyptians, 
the  difference  lying  merely  in  the  gods  to  whom  they  re- 
spectively made  their  sacrificial  offerings.  And  so  to  such 
writers  it  must  have  seemed  perfectly  natural  to  record 
VOL.  ix.  34 
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instances  of  sacrifice  by  the  Midiar  the  heat 

Balaam  or  the  Moabites.  Briefly,  th'-n.  in  JE  sacrifice 
appears  as  a  custom  that  had  always  been  practised  alike 
by  Jews  and  non-Jews  :  so  long  as  there  had  be< 

e  had  been  sacrifice  ;  so  long  as  there  had  been  a  Hebrew 
or  Jewish  nation,  there  had  heen  llrlnvw  or  Jew:  rice. 

\Ve  turn  to  P,  and  all  is  different.     V.  true  of  the 

Pentateuch  as  a  whole,  and  of  JE  in  particular,  is  not  true 
of  P  :  in  P  t  no  record  of  sacrifice  till,  by  a  e 

divine  command  _rht  place,  the  right  times,  and  the 

right  in  i n  ist  ers  for  sacrifice  have  been  det  1 .    Through- 

out his  narrative  of  the  early  ages  of  the  world  and  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  Jewish  people.  P  records  no  sacrifice  nor 
the  erection  of  any  altar.  In  his  story  of  the  Ivxodn 

ands  for  his  people  that  i  iy  leave  Egypt  not 

for  a  brief  period  but  for  good  and  all.  and  with  this  m 

lion  of  the  story  the  sacrificial  motive  for  departure 
which  is  given  in  JE  becomes  mmeoeflsary  <l'>'l  finds  no  place 
in  !  ifice  and  the  consumption  of  domestic  animals 

for  food  were  according  to  earl  -lonly.  if  not 

invariably,  associated  ;  to  meet  new  conditions,    i 
onoi'  provide-   that    henceforward  dom< 

nals  may  be  slai:  it  en  non-sarriticially  ;  P  ea- 

back  this  p<  lity  of  profane  slaughter  to  the  a_ 

),  before  which,  according  to  >ry, 

;        n  vegetarians  (Gen.  i.  :M»  f.) ; 
that  is  to  say,  according  to  1)  >my,  sacrifice  i 

,  iitv.     piof.-me    slaughter    a 

according  to  P  profane  slaughter  is  a  custom  as  an< 
as  the  days  of  Noah,  sacrifice  a  later  special  form  of  the 
slaughter  an  «>f  animals. 

;o    is    on<'    furt  i,  'ii    of   in 

•  •ory  of  the 

ant  .-o:  the  character  and  main  purpos- 

I 
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P's  work  is  clear  and  well  recognised  ;  it  is  a  history  of  the 
origin  of  Jewish  institutions — of  the  Sabbath,  of  circum- 
cision, of  the  Temple  cultus  ;  the  Sabbath  is  traced  back 
to  Creation,  circumcision  to  Abraham,  the  altar,  the  priest- 
hood and  sacrifice  to  the  law-giving  at  Sinai.  As  there 
was  no  Sabbath  before  Creation,  no  circumcision  before 
Abraham,  so  there  was  no  sacrifice  before  the  erection  of 
the  tabernacle  and  altar  at  Sinai.  To  heathen  sacrifice  P 
is  indifferent :  if  he  admitted  its  existence,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  he  could  have  entirely  failed  to  do  so,  he 
looked  upon  Jewish  sacrifice  as  upon  Jewish  circumcision, 
which  also  was  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  confined  to  Jews, 
as  a  thing  absolutely  apart,  and  brought  into  existence  by 
direct  divine  command. 

The  theory  of  P,  then,  is  that  sacrifice,  Jewish  sacrifice 
at  all  events,  is  not  a  custom  of  immemorial  antiquity; 
that  there  was  a  period  even  in  Jewish  history  when  sacri- 
fice was  not ;  and  that  sacrifice  began  on  a  certain  specific 
day  in  the  lifetime  of  Moses  in  obedience  to  the  direct 
and  detailed  command  of  God. 

Whence  came  this  theory  ?  If  we  observe  that  it  con- 
tains two  distinct  though  closely  related  elements,  we  can 
probably  trace  one  of  these  elements  at  least  one  stage 
further  back.  The  theory  involves  the  two  beliefs  :  (1) 
that  Jewish  sacrifice  dates  from  a  specific  moment  in  time, 
and  (2)  that  it  sprang  from  a  direct  divine  command.  It 
is  the  latter  element  in  the  theory  that  can  be  traced  further 
back.  Certain  well-known  passages  in  Amos,  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah  seem  at  least  to  be  in  line  with  the  tacit  theory 
of  JE  that  sacrifice  was  immemorial  custom,  not  springing 
from  direct  divine  command.  This  theory  is  not  immediately 
traversed  by  Ezekiel  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  does  not 
refer  to  the  origin  of  sacrifice  at  all ;  but  the  whole  question 
is  really  re-set  by  him.  The  cultus  of  the  future  is,  accord- 
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ing  to  Ezekiel,  to  spring  out  of  and  conform  to  specific 
regulations  precisely  revealed  by  God.  "  In  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  our  captivity,"  i.e.  in  the  year  572  B.C.,  he 
writes,  "  the  hand  of  Yahweh  was  laid  on  me,  and  He 
brought  me,  in  a  divine  vision,  to  the  land  of  Israel,  and 
set  me  down  upon  a  very  high  mountain,  whereon  was  a 
city-like  mass  of  buildings  opposite  me.  .  .  .  And 
behold,  a  wall  enclosing  a  temple.  .  .  .  He  brought  me 
to  the  east  gateway,  and  ascended  its  steps,  and  measured 
the  threshold  of  the  gate.1  ....  He  brought  me  into  the 
outer  court  .  .  .  then  He  brought  me  into  the  inner  court.* 
.  .  .  There  was  a  chamber  whose  door  opened  into  the 
vestibule  of  the  gateway,  in  which  the  burnt  offering  was 
washed.  In  the  vestibule  .  .  .  there  were  two  tables  on 
each  side  on  which  the  burnt-offering,  the  sin-offering  and 
the  guilt-offering  were  slain  .  .  .  there  were  also  four 
tables  of  hewn  stone,  a  cubit  and  half  square  and  a  cubit 
high,  on  which  were  laid  the  instruments  used  in  slaying 
the  burnt-offerings,  and  the  bloody  offerings.  ...  T 
he  brought  me  outside  the  gate,  and  in  the  inner  court  were 
two  halls  :  And  he  said  to  me  :  The  hall  which  faces  south 
is  for  the  priests,  who  have  charge  of  the  house,  and  the 
hall  which  faces  the  north  is  for  the  priests  that  have  charge 
of  the  altar.  .  .  . 3  And  he  measured  the  court  .  .  .  and 

altar  was  in  front  of  the  Temple.*  Then  he  said  to  me  : 
The  chambers  on  the  north  and  south, facing  the  Temple- 
court,  are  the  sacred  chambers,  wherein  the  priests  who 
approach  Yahweh  shall  eat  the  most  sacred  offerings : 

o  they  shall  deposit  the  most  sacred  offerings,  the  cereal 
offering,  the  sin-offering,  and   the  guilt-offering; 
place  is  sacred.8    Then  he  took  me  to  the  gate  that  faced 

xl.    1-G  (•  ilychromo  Bible). 

»  Ib.   xl  * 
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the  East.  ...  I  fell  on  my  face,  the  glory  of  Yahweh 
entered  the  Temple  by  the  East  Gate.  Then  the  spirit 
lifted  me  up,  and  took  me  into  the  inner  court,  and  lo  !  the 
Glory  of  God  filled  the  Temple.  Then  I  heard  one  speak- 
ing to  me  from  the  Temple  :  Son  of  man,  this  is  the  place 
of  my  throne,  the  place  for  the  soles  of  my  feet,  where  I  will 
dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  sons  of  Israel  for  ever."  l 

This  is,  it  is  true,  a  prophet's  vision  :  but  it  is  vision 
understood  by  the  prophet  to  possess,  and  substantially 
accepted  by  a  later  age  as  actually  possessing,  the  value 
of  law  :  with  these  words  this  part  of  the  vision  concludes, 
"  And  do  thou,  son  of  man,  show  the  House  of  Israel  the 
Temple,  its  form  and  its  pattern,  its  construction,  its  exits 
and  entrances,  and  make  known  to  them  all  its  forms,  ordi- 
nances and  regulations  ;  write  them  down  in  their  sight 
that  they  may  observe  and  perform  all  its  forms  and  ordi- 
nances." 2  And  the  ordinances  follow,  regulating  the  exact 
size  and  form  of  the  altar,  the  persons  who  shall  offer  sacri- 
fice, the  days  of  the  several  months  in  which  sacrifice  shall 
be  offered,  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  several  offerings. 

Certainly,  then,  to  Ezekiel  the  sacrificial  custom  of  that 
future  temple  to  which  he  looked  forward  was  an  ordinance 
of  God,  directly  and  minutely  regulated  by  Him.  Aoid 
what  Ezekiel  projected  into  the  future,  P  projected  into 
the  past,  into  the  age  of  Moses  :  he  held  the  worship  of 
the  first  temple,  as  also  of  the  ideal  forerunner  of  the  first 
temple,  the  Tabernacle,  to  have  been  directly  decreed  in 
all  its  details  by  God  :  he  knew  no  Jewish  sacrifice,  nor 
indeed  any  sacrifice  worthy  the  name,  independent  of  the 
express  commandment  of  God  to  Moses.  And  so  irre- 
concilable on  this  matter  are  JE  and  P  that  we  must 
regard  the  latter  as  a  deliberate  doctrinal  re-editing  of  the 
earlier  work,  as  is  Chronicles  of  Samuel  and  Kings. 

1  Ib.  xliii.   1-7.  «  Ib.  xliii.  10  f. 
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For  a  time  JE  and   P  existed  apart.  Imt.  before  the  e 
of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  they  must  have  been  united,  and 
their  conflicting  theories  of  history  and  rules  of  c 
though  for  a  time  the  difference  may  have  been  overlooked 
by  readers  of  the  composite  work  in  which  they  were  now 
incorporated,  must  sooner  or  later  have  cried  out  for  har- 
monising.    It  is  about  three  centuries  after  the  union  of 
JE  and  P  into  the  Pentateuch  that  we  can  actually  detect 
this  harmonising  process  which  gave  rise  to  another  theory 
of   the   antiquity    of  Jewish    sacrifice.     This   new   theory 
dominates  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  a  work  which,  if  we  adopt 
Dr.  Charles's  date  for  it,  was  written  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  second  century  B.C.     A  similar  theory  is  present,  though 
less  conspicuous,  in  another  work  of  the  same  period- 
Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs. 

In  considering  the  theory  of  the  Book  of  Jubilees  we 
shall  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  two  things  :  (1)  that  the  Penta- 
teuch in  its  entirety  had  now  been  for  some  centuries  8( 
ture,  and  that  we  have  not  the  least  reason  for  believing 
that  P  still  existed  as  a  separate  work  ;    (2)  that  a  b< 
in  the  existence  of  a  heavenly  Temple  was  current — a  b> 
which,  as  I  have  shown  else \\  here,1  was  probably  unkn 
to  both  P  and  Ezekiel. 

The  procedure  of  the  author  of  Jubilees,  writes  Dr. 
Charles,  "is,  of  course,  in  direct  antagonism  with  the  pre- 
sup|  -of  the  Priests'  <<><!<  b  accord- 

ing to  this  Code,  'Noah  may  build  no  altar,  Abraham  offer 
no  sacrifice,  Jacob  erect  no  sacred  pillar.  No  offering  is 
recorded  till  Aaron  and  his  sons  are  ready.'  This  fact 
seems  to  emphasise  in  the  strongest  mann<  reely  an 

author  reinterpreted  his  authorities  for  the  past."  *     That 

1  See  "  The   Hea\  the  EX- 

POSITOR, May-  402,  530 

*  II.  D.  Charles,  Apocrypha  and 
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the  author  of  Jubilees  re-interprets  is  true  enough  :  that 
in  the  particular  point  in  question  he  was  himself  conscious 
of,  or  indeed  can  by  us  be  rightly  regarded,  as  correcting 
his  authorities  in  the  way  that  the  Chronicles  clearly  cor- 
rected Kings  cannot  be  so  readily  admitted.  The  author 
was  not  re-interpreting  P  but  the  Pentateuch  :  and  in  the 
Pentateuch  Noah  does  build  an  altar,  Abraham  does  offer 
sacrifice,  and  Jacob  does  erect  a  sacred  pillar.  In  repre- 
senting Noah  as  building  an  altar  and  Abraham  as  offer- 
ing sacrifice,  the  author  of  Jubilees  is  simply  repeating,  and 
not  freely  re-interpreting,  his  authorities.  The  re-inter- 
pretation in  Jubilees  consists  in  the  attempt  to  do  justice 
to  two  really  conflicting  points  of  view  in  his  authority  > 
according  to  that  authority  Noah  and  Abraham  offered 
sacrifice,  but  the  divine  command  to  sacrifice  is  deferred  to 
the  time  of  Moses.  The  method  of  this  re-interpretation  is 
worth  some  attention. 

The  Book  of  Jubilees  is  a  midrash  on  the  Book  of  Genesis 
and  a  small  part  of  Exodus,  standing  to  its  source  much 
as  Chronicles  to  Samuel  and  Kings.  The  earlier  work  is  in 
large  part  reproduced  with  little  alteration  in  the  latter ; 
but  it  is  expanded  to  give  scope  for  the  dogmatic  purpose 
of  the  writer.  The  book  assumes  the  form  of  a  divine  com- 
munication to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  describing  the  chief 
events  of  the  several  Jubilees,  or  periods  of  fifty  years, 
since  the  Creation,  and,  in  particular,  the  circumstances 
under  which  institutions  were  founded  and  laws  promul- 
gated. Since  many  of  the  laws  which  in  the  Pentateuch 
appear  first  in  the  age  of  Moses  are  here  referred  to  various 
earlier  ages,  the  publication  of  the  laws  as  described  in  the 
Pentateuch  is,  as  Dr.  Charles  puts  it,1  in  reality  a  re-publi- 
cation. We  are  here  merely  concerned  with  the  law  of 
sacrifice.  As  to  this  these  points  are  most  important : — - 

1  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha,  ii.  7. 
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(1)  Jubilees  agrees  with  the  Pentateuch,  and  with  the 
separate  source  of  the  Pentateuch  known  as  JE,  in  regard- 
ing sacrifice  as  primeval.     Thus,  he  repeats  from  Genesis 
the  record  of  the  sacrifices  of  Cain  and  Abel :    "In  the  first 
year  of  the  third  Jubilee  Cain  slew  Abel,  because  God 
accepted  the  sacrifice  of  Abel,  and  did  not  accept  the  offering 
of  Cain  "  (iv.  2)  ;  and  he  records  sacrifices  by  Noah,1  Abra- 
ham,2 Isaac,3  Jacob,4  and    Levi,5  partly  on  the  basis  of 
Genesis,  partly  independently  of  any  known  sour 

(2)  Jubilees  agrees  with  the  Pentateuch,  and  with 
separate  source  of  that  work  known  as  P,  in  regarding 
Jewish  sacrifice  as  resting  on  the  direct  mandate  of  God, 
although  curiously  enough  even  in  Jubilees  records  of  s; 
fices  precede  commands  to  sacrifice ;    thus  Adam,  after 
expulsion  from  Eden,  offered  a  daily  sacrifice  of  sweet  in- 
cense6;   Cain  and  Abel  sacrifice,  and  in   chapter   vi.   the 
commandment  to  Noah  follows  the  actual  offering  of  sacri 

(3)  Jubilees  differs  from  the  Pentateuch,  and  from  all  the 
sources  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  regarding  sacrifice  as  being 
not  merely  primeval,  but  pre-mundane. 

(4)  In  Jubilees  sacrifice  on  earth  gradually  assumes  t 
harmony  with  sacrifice  in  heaven,  for  whirh  thr  complete 
Jewish  cultus  appears  to  the  author  of  Jubilees  to  have  stood, 
by  a   series  of    stages  resting  on   divine   promptings    or 
revelations  to  ancestors  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

I  have  used  the  term  "  prompting  "  because  even  in  those 
cases  where  a  direct  command  is  communicated,  the  actual 
sacrifice  is  offered  before  the  general  command  for  whi< 
forms  the  occasion  is  given.  However  this  is  to  be  ex- 
plained, whether  as  due  to  the  influence  on  the  author  of 
Jubilees  of  his  sources,  or,  since  that  seems  a  scarcely  ade- 

I    IT.,  vii.   1-5.          «  xiii.  4,9-10,  rfr,  11.  KT,   1  :..  nri  '20  tt. 

4  xl  •  C.  x 

*  ff. 
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quate  explanation,  to  some  other  cause  which  remains 
obscure,  it  does  not  affect  the  two  main  points,  that  the 
author  "  reconciles  "  or  "  harmonises  "  the  conflicting  points 
of  view  belonging  to  those  sources  of  the  Pentateuch,  which, 
originally  separate,  now  lay  side  by  side  in  the  Scriptures, 
by  representing  sacrifice  as  primeval,  but  the  early  Jewish 
cultus  as  due  to  the  direct  command  of  God. 

One  or  two  illustrations  may  suffice  to  recall  his  method. 
Following  his  source,  i.e.  Genesis,  closely,  he  records  that 
after  the  flood  Noah  built  an  altar  and  offered  burnt- offer- 
ings ;  then,  expanding  after  the  manner  of  midrash  the 
brevity  of  his  source  by  attributing  to  procedure  defined  in 
the  source  in  general  terms  only  the  details  familiar  from  the 
practice  of  his  own  times,  he  continues  (vi.  3)  :  "  And  he 
placed  the  fat  thereof  on  the  altar,  and  he  took  an  ox,  and  a 
goat,  and  a  sheep,  and  kids,  and  salt,  and  a  turtle-dove,  and 
the  young  of  a  dove,  and  placed  a  burnt  sacrifice  on  the  altar, 
and  poured  thereon  an  offering  mingled  with  oil,  and 
sprinkled  wine  and  strewed  frankincense  over  everything, 
and  caused  a  goodly  savour  to  arise,  acceptable  before  the 
Lord.  And  the  Lord  smelt  the  goodly  savour,  and  He  made 
a  covenant  with  him."  What  were  the  conditions  of  this 
covenant  on  Noah's  side  for  himself  and  his  descendants 
follows  (vi.  7  ff.)  :  (1)  They  were  to  abstain  from  eating 
blood — a  point  which  we  will  not  follow  further  now  ;  and 
(2)  they  were  to  observe  the  feast  of  weeks  annually  :  I 
cite  the  more  important  part  of  the  passage  dealing  with  this 
point :  "  For  this  reason  it  is  ordained  and  written  on  the 
heavenly  tablet,  that  they  should  celebrate  the  feast  of 
weeks  in  this  month  once  a  year,  to  renew  the  covenant 
every  year.  "And  this  whole  festival  was  celebrated  in 
heaven  from  the  day  of  creation  till  the  days  of  Noah  .  .  . 
and  Noah  and  his  sons  observed  it  .  .  .  till  the  day  of  Noah's 
death,  and  from  the  day  of  Noah's  death  his  sons  did  away 
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with  it  until  the  days  of  Abraham  .  .  .  But  Abraham  observed 
it,  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  and  his  children  observed  it  u 
t  hy  (i.e.,  Moses')  days,  and  in  thy  days  the  children  of  Israel 
forgot  it  until  ye  celebrated  it  anew  on  this  mountain  (i.e.,  on 
Mount  Sinai).  And  do  thou  command  the  children  of  Israel 
to  observe  this  festival  in  all  their  generations,  for  a  com- 
mandment unto  them  ;  one  day  in  the  year  in  this  month 
they  shall  celebrate  the  festival  "  (vi.  17-20). 

I  observe  in  passing  that  according  to  this  theory  the  sacri- 
fices here  enjoined  were  really  of  universal  obligation,  but 
after  being  universally  abandoned  they  were  resumed  by 
Abraham,  and  passing  on  through  the  line  of  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  became  a  specifically  Jewish  institution — a  theory 
quite  at  variance  indeed  with  P  but  a  sufficiently  int 
gible  product  of  Midrashic  imagination  playing  on  P  com- 
bined with  JE  in  the  Pentateuch. 

The  divine  law  as  the  source  of  Jewish  sacrifice  and  the  pre- 
Mosaic  antiquity  of  Jewish  sacrifice  appears  again  in  Abra- 
ham's command  to  his  son  (xxi.  5-7,  14  f.)  :  "  And  do  thou, 
my  son,  observe  His  commandments  and  His  ordinances 
and  His  judgments.  .  .  .  And  if  thou  dost  slay  a  vi 
as  an  acceptable  peace-offering,  slay  ye  it,  and  pour  out  its 
blood  upon  the  altar,  and  all  the  fat  of  the  offering  offer  on 
the  altar  with  fine  flour  and  the  meat-offering  mingled  f 
oil,  with  its  drink-offering,  and  offer  them  all  together  on 
the  altar  of  burnt -nll'miiL'  .  then  follow  details  from 
Leviticu  11,  and  then  ordinances  governing  the 

species  of  wood  that  may  be  used  for  the  altar,  concluding 
thus:  "Besides  these  kinds  of  wood  there  is  none  oi 
that  thou  shalt  place  on  the  altar.  .  .  .  Observe  ti, 
mandment  and  do  it,  my  son,  that  thou  mayest  be  upright 
in  all  thy  deed 

The  last  point  we  need  here  observ-  '  the  institu- 

tion i  ibe  of  Levi  t 
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teuch  takes  place  in  the  age  of  Moses,  is  in  Jubilees  traced 
back  to  a  divine  ordinance  by  which  the  eponymous  ances- 
tor of  the  tribe  was  in  the  time  of  Jacob  set  apart  to  the 
priestly  office  (Jub.  xxxi.  f.  ;  Testament  of  Levi,  viii.  f.). 

Enough  has  been  said,  though  I  have  attempted  no  com- 
plete presentation  of  the  details,  to  show  that,  according 
to  Jubilees,  Jewish  sacrifice  antedates  Moses,  and  was  obliga- 
tory on  Jews  in  consequence  of  divine  commands  given, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  patriarchs,  and  then  repeated 
to  Moses.  Since  Jubilees  admits  re-publication  to  Moses, 
it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  presence  or  absence  of  its  influence 
as  distinct  from  that  of  P ;  when,  for  example,  we  read  in 
the  New  Testament  of  "  offering  according  to  the  law  of 
Moses,"  the  reference  is  amply  explained  by  the  influence 
of  the  Pentateuchal  tradition  on  popular  thought,  but  it 
does  not  necessarily  disprove  that  popular  thought,  under 
the  influence  of  the  theory  reflected  in  Jubilees,  may  not 
also  at  times  have  dwelt  on  sacrifices  by  the  patriarchs  in 
obedience  to  divine  commands  given  before  the  time  of 
Moses. 

Before  passing  from  this  survey  of  theories  as  to  the 
antiquity  of  sacrifice,  I  must  briefly  refer  to  a  sufficiently 
extraordinary  theory,  which,  if  the  interpretation  that  has 
been  set  on  the  passage  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  occur 
be  correct,  was  held  by  at  least  one  Jewish  writer  about 
100  A.D.,  viz.,  the  author  of  the  fourth  book  of  Esdras.  In 
this  passage  (c.  x.  44  ff.)  Ezra  receives  from  an  angel  an 
explanation  of  a  vision  which  he  has  seen  of  a  disconso- 
late woman  :  the  interpretation  is  given  in  these  words  : 
"  This  woman,  whom  thou  sawest,  is  Sion,  whom  thou  now 
beholdest  as  a  builded  city.  And,  whereas  she  said  unto 
thee  that  she  was  barren  thirty  years,  the  reason  is  that 
there  were  three  thousand x  years  in  the  world  before  any 

1  Another  reading  is  "  three." 
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offering  was  offered  in  it.     And  it  came  to  pas-  hree 

thousand  years  that  Solomon  built  the  city  and  offered 
offerings."  Now  what  do  the  words  "  there  were  three 
thousand  years  in  the  world  before  any  offering  was  off' 
in  it  "  mean?  The  English  translation  just  cited  m 
well  mean  that  no  sacrifice  was  offered  anywhere  on  earth 
till  the  year  of  the  world  3000,  i.e.  till  the  days  of  Solomon  ; 
and  this  is  the  interpretation  actually  placed  on  the  passage 
by  Mr.  Box.  But  the  original  has  perished,  and  this  is 
certainly  not  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  version ;  for  since 
Sion  is  feminine  and  sceculum  is  neuter,  and  the  Latin  ver- 
sion says  in  ea,  that  version  asserts  without  any  ambiguity 
that  sacrifice  in  Sion  began  in  the  year  of  the  world  3000— 
a  very  different  matter,  which  is  not,  like  Mr.  Box's  read- 
ing and  interpretation,  in  conflict  with  the  theory  alike  of 
Jubilees  and  the  Priestly  Code.  In  order  to  maintain  the 
interpretation  Mr.  Box  is  obliged  to  read  conjecturally  in 
eo  for  in  ea  and  to  substitute  David  for  Solomon  in  the  next 
sentence  :  the  first  emendation  is  of  course  very  slight, 
and  the  second  has  some  support  from  a  parallel  passage,1 
and  neither  should  be  too  hastily  dismissed  since  earlier 
attempts  to  interpret  the  passage  apart  from  emendation 
were  not  conclusively  successful.  The  parallel  passage 
to  which  Mr.  Box  refers  is  in  chap,  iii.,  where  we  read  (vers. 
23  f.)  :  "So  the  times  passed  away  and  the  years  came  to 
an  end  :  and  then  thou  didst  raise  up  for  thyself  a  servant 
whose  name  was  David  ;  and  thou  commandedst  him  to 
build  Uu.-  ( ii  u  is  called  after  thy  name,  and  to  offer 

thee  oblations  therein  of  thine  own."  This  occurs  in  a 
survey  of  the  world's  history,  and  is,  it  is  true,  the  first 
explicit  reference  to  any  sacrifice  on  earth.  But  is  this 
really  significant  in  so  brief  a  survey — a  survey  \\: 

<t  raise  up  for  Thyself  a  servant  whose  name  was  Da 
and  Thou  oommaodedst  li 
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devotes  just  eighteen  verses  to  the  first  3000  years  of  the 
world's  history  ?  And  can  it  therefore  safely  be  argued  that 
chap.  iii.  tacitly  confirms  the  theory  that  there  was  no  sacri- 
fice on  earth  till  the  time  of  David  ?  Was  it  necessary  in  so 
short  survey  for  the  author,  in  referring,  as  he  does,  to  the 
giving  of  the  law  on  Sinai,  to  mention  that  that  law  gave 
commandment  with  regard  to  sacrifice  ?  And  may  not 
the  manner  of  the  reference  to  David  be  abundantly  ex- 
plained by  supposing  that  the  author  held  some  such  theory 
as  that  of  the  author  of  Jubilees,  viz.  that  sacrifice  was 
intermitted  at  times  after  it  had  been  both  commanded 
and  practised  ?  or  is  even  so  much  explanation  as  this 
required  ? 

If  Mr.  Box's  interpretation  is  correct,  which  though  for 
some  reasons  I  should  like  to  think  otherwise  seems  to  me 
very  doubtful,  we  have  this  interesting  state  of  things  : 
Jubilees  extends  the  antiquity  attributed  to  sacrifice  by  P 
resting  on  divine  ordinance,  but  4  Esdras  contracts  it. 
Jubilees,  as  we  have  suggested,  may  have  been  led  to  its 
theory  by  statements  in  the  received  scripture  of  his  time. 
But  what  could  have  led  to  such  a  theory  as  is  attributed 
to  4  Esdras  ?  We  may  possibly  find  a  hint  on  this  subject 
as  we  proceed  to  examine  the  subject  of  the  perpetuity  of 
sacrifice. 

If  we  turn  aside  for  a  moment  from  theory  to  fact,  we 
must  hold  with  JE  and  against  P  that  the  Hebrews  sacri- 
ficed before  they  were  led  to  Sinai  by  Moses.  The  first 
period  in  their  history,  which  was  marked  by  actual  absence 
of  sacrifice,  is  that  of  the  Babylonian  Exile  :  that  that 
period  was  marked  by  cessation  of  sacrifice  is  at  least  the 
common  view,  though  it  no  longer  passes  unchallenged. 
It  is  urged  by  some,  (1)  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Jews  left  behind  in  Palestine  continued  to  offer  sacrifice  ; 
and  (2),  not  without  probability,  that  the  Jewish  Temple 
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at  Elephantin6,  with   its   cultus,   which   was  certainly   in 
existence  in  525  B.C.,  existed  also  during  the  period  of  the 
Babylonian    Exile.     I    must    not    discuss    either   of   these 
points  now  ;    for  the  purpose  of  the  present  inquiry 
more  important  to  make  these  two  observations  :    ( 1 )  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  Jews  in  Babylon  originated  or 
ried  on,  even  as  a  temporary  substitute  for  the  suppressed 
cultus  of  Jerusalem,  any  sacrificial  system  ;    (2)  whether 
it  was  absolute  fact  or  not,  it  certainly  became  part  of 
later  Jewish   historical  theory  that  sacrifice  ceased  after 
the  destruction  of  the  temple  in  586  and  was  resumed  a 
the  exile,  when  the  altar  was  re-erected  and  ond 

Temple  built. 

The  second  cessation  of  Jewish  sacrifice  was  briefer  and 
lasted  three  years,  from  168  to  165  (B.C.).  This  was  due 
to  the  forcible  appropriation  of  the  Temple  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  to  the  worship  of  Zeus.1  Sacrifice  was  resumed 
after  the  Temple  had  1>  ansed,  and  after  the 

old  altar,  which  had  1><  Derated,  had  been  removed 

and  a  new  altar  set  up  in  its  place,  with  rites  in  commemora- 
tion of  which  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  has  ever  since 
been  observed.     Henceforward  sacrifice  was  offered  in 
same  single  sacred  place  as  before,  but  on  a  new  and  different 
altar. 

The  third  period  of  cessation  began  in  the  middle  of  the 
year  70  A.D.,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  Jewish  m<' 
Tammuz    (Ta'an.  iv.  6),    and    still    continues.      Since 
destruction  of  the  Tempi*-  l»y  the  Romans  no  Jewi 
has  stood  on  Mount  Sion.     There  is  so  nu.  oils  and 

instructive  parallelism  bet  \\  ances  associated 

with  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  in  586  B.C.  and  70  A.D. 
that  it  is  natural  enough  to  find  it  re-appearin  r  present 

examination.     The  statement  that   Jewish  sacrifice  ceased 

1  1  Mace.  i.  41-55,  r 
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from  the  17th  of  Tammuz  in  70  A.D.  requires  to  be  qualified 
by  reference  to  a  fact  and  to  a  theory.  It  may  or  may  not 
be  the  fact  that  when  sacrifice  in  Jerusalem  ceased  with 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  586, 
a  small  far  away  Jewish  community  in  Elephantine  main- 
tained its  sacrificial  customs  :  but  it  is  certain  that  that 
strange  and  too  little  known  feature  of  the  Jewish  Diaspora, 
the  temple  built  by  Onias  in  Egypt,  survived  the  temple  in 
Jerusalem  for  three  years.  Still  that  temple  enjoyed  no 
full  official  recognition  :  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  would  really  be  more  correct  to  date  the  present  cessation 
of  Jewish  sacrifice  from  the  year  73  rather  than  from  70 
A.D.  Again,  just  as  some  have  questioned  whether  sacri- 
fice really  ceased  among  the  Palestinian  Jews  in  586  B.C., 
so  some  have  questioned  whether  it  ceased  in  70  A.D. 
Josephus,  it  is  said,  writing  several  years  later,  speaks  of 
Jewish  sacrifice  in  the  present  tense,  as  though  it  was  still 
practised,  and  so  do  some  others  who  wrote  after  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem.  I  will  not  here  review  the  evidence  for  and 
against  the  theory  :  it  has  been  well  done,  for  example, 
by  Schiirer 1 ;  but  I  will  make  this  general  observation 
arising  out  of  the  present  discussion  ;  if  the  first  shock  to 
the  established  method  of  sacrifice  had  once  so  far  been 
overcome  that  the  one  altar  required  by  the  law  had  been 
duly  erected  outside  Jerusalem,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
subsequent  event  could  have  led  to  the  cessation  of  sacri- 
fice. It  is  not  really  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  Jewish 
priesthood  and  Jewish  thinkers  might  have  justified  the 
continuance  of  sacrifice  on  a  single  altar  though  Jerusa- 
lem was  closed  to  them  :  what  would  be  difficult  to  see  is 
how,  if  the  transition  had  once  been  made,  any  insuperable 
hindrance  to  the  continuance  of  sacrifice  could  subsequently 
have  arisen.  The  matter  turns  on  the  doctrine  of  per- 

1   E.  Schiirer,  Geach.  d.  judischen  Volkes9,  i.  652-655. 
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petuity,  which  is,  of  course,  entirely  independent  of  the  rude 
logic  of  events  which  enforced  actual  cessation. 

The  actual  doctrine  of  the  perpetuity  of  sacrifice  can 
be  quite  briefly  indicated  ;  the  question  of  its  applicability 
in  real  life  is  another  matter. 

To  early  Hebrew  thought  sacrifice  was  subject  to  spatial 
limitations  :    the  Hebrew  might  sacrifice  to  Yahweh  within 
the  land  of  Yahweh,   but  not  outside  of  it.     From  the 
publication  of  Deuteronomy  onwards  this  was  still  fur 
limited :    at  one  place  only  within  the  land  of  Yahweh 
might  he  sacrifice.     There  is  no  corresponding  temporal 
limitation  :    and  certainly  the  early  Hebrews  looked  for- 
ward to  a  time  when  sacrifice  would  cease  as  little  as  i 
looked  back  to  a  point  in  time  when  it  began  ;   but 
early  narrative  nor  early  law  explicitly  enforces  perpetuity. 
The  case  is  not  very  different  with  Deuteronomy  ;    in  1 
book  far  more  stress  is  laid  on  the  provision  that  sacr 
shall  be  offered  in  the  one  defined  place  only  than  on  the 
need  that  it  should  be  always  offered  :   and  also  in  Deuter- 
onomy we  still  have  in  the  matter  of  sacrifice  regulations 
and    modifications   of   existing   practice   rather   than    the 
institution  of  entirely  new  practice.     Should  we  state  the 
theory  lying  behind  Deuteronomy  too  strongly  if  we  put 
it  thus  :  Yahweh,  as  the  prophets  have  taught,  can  dispense 
with  sacrifice,  what  He  cannot  tolerate  is  sacrifice  ou: 
Jerusalem  ? 

When  we  come  to  P — to  the  probable  influence  of  Eze' 
I   have  already  referred — it    is    oi  .      Here  Jewish 

sacrificial  custom  starts  from  the  direct  command  of  ( 
and  by  that  coniman  I  sacrifice  is  an  everlasting  ordinance 
to  be  obsc-i  roughout  all  g<  is.     hi   corn 

to  Deuteronomy  P  lays  -on  unity  ,  though 

the  unity    of  worship  i  roughout  assumed  : 

briefly  the  standpoint  of  1*  10  altar,  one  tabernacle ; 
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but  both,  for  a  period  at  all  events,  migratory.  The  one 
legitimate  altar  is  not,  in  P,  as  it  is  in  Deuteronomy,  glued 
to  a  single  place.  The  law  of  unity  of  altar  and  the  law 
of  perpetuity  are  in  P  prior  to  the  law  of  place  :  one 
altar  only,  one  altar  for  ever,  but  not  always  from  the  day 
of  institution  onwards  in  one  place  only. 

In  Jubilees  the  perpetuity  of  Sacrifice  is  even  more 
directly  and  emphatically  enforced  than  in  P.  After  record- 
ing the  celebration  of  the  various  sacrifices  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  by  Abraham,  the  writer  concludes,  partly  in 
the  terms  of  P,  but  with  even  more  insistence  on  perpetuity  : 
"it  is  ordained  on  the  heavenly  tablets  concerning  Israel 
that  they  shall  celebrate  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  seven 
days  with  joy,  a  statute  for  ever  throughout  their  genera- 
tions every  year.  And  to  this  there  is  no  limit  of  days  : 
for  it  is  ordained  for  ever  regarding  Israel  that  they  should 
celebrate  it."  l  Similarly  of  the  blood  ritual  at  the  altar  : 
for  the  law  forbidding  the  eating  of  blood  "  there  is  no  limit 
of  days  ;  for  it  is  for  ever.  They  shall  observe  it  through- 
out their  generations  so  that  they  may  continue  supplica- 
ting on  your  behalf  with  blood  before  the  altar  :  every  day 
and  at  the  time  of  morning  and  evening  they  shall  seek 
forgiveness  on  your  behalf  perpetually  before  the  Lord 
that  they  may  keep  it  and  not  be  rooted  out  "  (vi.  14). 

But  Jubilees,  like  P,  recognises  in  the  course  of  history 
more  than  one  spot  for  legitimate  sacrifice  ;  it  differs  from 
P  in  more  precisely  explaining  that  Sion,  once  it  had  be- 
come the  place  for  sacrifice,  was  to  remain  so.  Levi,  after 
his  appointment  to  the  priesthood,  sacrificed  at  Bethel, 
and  Jacob  was  resolved  "  to  build  that  place  and  to  sur- 
round the  court  with  a  wall,  and  to  sanctify  it  and  make 
it  holy  for  ever,  for  himself  and  his  children  after  him  "  ; 
but  "  in  a  vision  of  the  night  behold  an  angel  descended 

1  xvi.  29  f.,  cp.  xlix.  8,  xviii.  18  f.,  vi.  31  f. 
VOL    ix.  35 
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from  heaven  with  seven  tablets  in  his  hand,  and  he  gave 
them  to  Jacob,  and  he  read  them  and  knew  all  that  was 
written  therein  which  would  befall  him  and  his  sons  through- 
out all  the  ages.  And  he  showed  him  all  that  was  written 
on  the  tablets,  and  said  unto  him  :  Do  not  build  this  place, 
and  do  not  make  it  an  eternal  sanctuary,  and  do  not  dwell 
here  :  for  it  is  not  the  place."  l  The  true  place  is  named 
elsewhere  :  "  And  He  said  to  the  angel  of  the  presence  : 
Write  for  Moses  from  the  beginning  of  creation  till  my 
sanctuary  has  been  built  among  them  for  all  eternity.  And 
the  Lord  will  appear  to  the  eyes  of  all,  and  all  shall  know 
that  I  am  the  God  of  Israel  and  Father  of  all  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  King  on  Mount  Sion  for  all  eternity.  And 
Sion  and  Jerusalem  will  be  holy  "  (i.  27  f.). 

Perpetuity  of  sacrifice  without  limit  of  days ;    limitation 
of  sacrifice  to  a  single  altar  ;  this  altar  to  be  fixed  on  Mount 
Sion  :  these  three  elements  enter  into  the  post-exilic  Jewish 
doctrine.     Thrice  in  their  history  have  the  Jews  been  re- 
strained by  force  from  giving  full  effect  to  the  doctrine  ;  for 
seventy  years  from  586  B.C.,  for  three  years  from  168  B.C., 
and  from  70  A. D.  to  the  present  day.     On  all  three  occasions 
the  Jews  fought  fiercely  for  the  maintenance  of  access  to 
their  sacred  city,  but  when  force  at  last  denied  them  that 
access  they  violated  the  command  to  maintain  sacrifi 
perpetuity  without  interruption   rather  than   violate   the 
command  to  sacrifice  on  Mount  Sion  only.     That  choice  is 
now  so  familiar  that  it  seems  natural  and  even  inevitable  ; 
and  yet  was  it  so  ?     And  if  so,  what  made  it  or  helped  to 
make  it  so  ?     If,  and  in  so  far  as,  sacrifice  ceased  after  586 
B.C.,  we  are  really  confronted  wit  h  <i  remarkable  phcnomi 
which  wr  ought  not  to  allow  familiarity  to  rob  of  its  sig 
cance.     The  custom  of  sacrifice  was  of  immemoi  i 
to  the  men  of  586;    the  prohibition  of  all  sacrifice  outside 

»    Jlll,il«T.S     -N  I  1     f. 
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Jerusalem  had  become  known  within  the  lifetime  of  all 
those  who  were  over  forty  and  within  the  lifetime  of  the 
fathers  of  the  rest  of  the  population.  Yet  this  new  principle 
outweighed  old  custom  ;  all  sacrifice  was  given  up  because 
sacrifice  in  Sion  had  become  impossible.  A  remarkable 
tribute  to  the  influence  of  the  prophets  who  had  conceived 
and  taught  that  God  could  be  served  without  sacrifice,  and 
would  not  be  served  with  sacrifice  presented  by  those  who 
deliberately  disregarded  His  expressed  will.  His  will,  as 
expressed  in  Deuteronomy,  clearly  insisted  on  the  sole  legi- 
timacy of  the  one  definite  place  of  worship,  much  less  clearly, 
if  at  all,  on  the  necessary  perpetuation  of  sacrifice  without 
intermission. 

When  the  calamity  of  70  A.D.  befell  them,  and  access  to 
the  Temple  was  forbidden  them,  the  Jews  were  not  without 
precedent,  and  the  precedents  of  586  and  168  B.C.  may  cer- 
tainly seem  to  have  suggested  suspension  of  sacrifice  when 
access  to  Sion  became  impossible.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  situations  were  not  identical.  In  168  the  Jewish  pietists 
had  to  fight  for  their  lives,  and  they  established  no  religious 
centre  during  the  years  that  sacrifice  was  suspended.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  70  A.D.,  almost  immediately  after  the  Fall 
of  Jerusalem,  Jamnia  became,  under  the  leadership  of 
Yohanan  ben  Zakkai,  a  new  centre  of  Jewish  religious  life, 
a  seat  of  authority  for  determining  matters  of  dispute  and 
laying  down  lines  of  conduct.  What  could  have  seemed 
more  natural,  had  it  so  happened,  than  that  the  one  legiti- 
mate altar  should  have  been  set  up  in  Jamnia,  and  the 
sacrificial  service,  which  Scripture  enjoined  as  of  perpetual 
obligation,  there  carried  on,  till  the  time  that  Jerusalem 
should  again  be  accessible  ?  The  precedent  of  586  may  have 
suggested  suspension.  But  does  that  wholly  account  for  the 
course  adopted  in  70  A.D.  ?  Religious  authority  spoke 
with  no  such  unambiguous  voice  at  the  later  as  at  the  earlier 
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date.     In  586  it  said  through  Deuteronomy,  with  recurring 

emphasis  on  the  negative  :    Do  not  sacrifice  outside  J< 

salem.     In  70  A.D.  it  said  through  the  Law  :    Offer  sacrifice 

thro  '  his  lay  the  - 

the  Law  as  a  whole  ;  for  Deuteronomy  now  formed  only  a 

part  of  the  Law,  and  other  parts  of  the  Law  recorded  that 

one  altar  had  at  first  migrated  from  place  to  place  till  .1 

salem  fell  by  conquest  to  the  Jews.    Now  t  ha  •  was 

lost  by  conquest,  what  was  the  obvious  co' 

question   Income-  1  he    more   pointed    when   we   recall  that 

speculation,  between  the  completion  of  the  Law 

Fall  of  Jerusalem,  had  also  busied  itself  with 

ary    residence  of    the  one  legit ima 

salem  ;    of  this  Jubilees  and  the  "  Twelve  Patriarchs  "  are 

proof. 

Neither  precedent  nor  Scripture  entirely  explains  the  B 
pension  lice  after  70  A.D.     On  the  other  hand,  this 

suspension  casts  light  backward  on  the  y  of 

various  ideas  in  the  Judaism  of  the  first  eentu; 
only  was  tin  vn  community  ready  to  break  loose  from 

the  Jewish  .-  system  ;   not  only  had  the 

hioa]   -nictitate  for 

sacrifices  ;   even  in  Palestinian  .Judaism  the 
was  borne  up  rather  by  the  pillars  than  by 

vital  religioi  jht  and  feeling  day  ;    AV 

pillar-    MI.    tin-   >y>t.-m    fell    with    it.   for 
Rabbis  was  not  ready  to  build  for  the  sy  ->rts. 

partly,  perhaps 

Rabbinie   l<-<_ra!isin  :    Imt  t  hat  is  hardly 
matter  ;    the  1  treat!' 
blov  recorded  of 

ready   i 

whenti  <    t  he  fall  of  the  Temple, 

he  <  |  saying,  "  I  have  chosen  and 
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not  sacrifice,"  1  and  laid  down  the  principle  that  hencefor- 
ward acts  of  mercy  would  be  accepted  by  God  in  lieu  of 
sacrifice.  Subsequently,  too,  an  elaborate  system  of  equi- 
valents in  prayer  for  the  suspended  sacrifices  was  developed. 

I  can  but  briefly  glance  at  two  questions  that  remain. 
Was  the  line  of  argument,  which  I  have  indicated  as  possible 
and  natural,  ever  actually  taken  ?  As  the  years  lengthened 
and  Jerusalem  remained  inaccessible,  did  no  one  argue  that 
the  obligation  of  perpetual  sacrifice  must  be  fulfilled  ?  If 
Mr.  Box's  interpretation  of  iv.  Esdras,  discussed  above,  were 
correct,  we  should,  perhaps,  have  indirect  proof  of  this  in  the 
existence  of  a  polemic  against  a  party  who  were  arguing  that 
unity  of  worship  required  that  there  should  be  only  one  altar, 
but  was  not  necessarily  bound  up  any  more  now  than  in 
the  days  of  Moses,  or  of  Jacob  and  Levi,  with  access  to  Jeru- 
salem. For  the  argument  of  iv.  Esdras,  if  correctly  appre- 
hended by  Mr.  Box,  amounts  to  this,  that  the  theory  of  a 
single  yet  migratory  altar  from  the  time  of  Moses,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  P,  and  the  theory  of  sacrifice  by  Levi  at  Bethel,  as 
it  appears  in  Jubilees,  were  false  ;  and  that  never  at  any 
time  had  correct  sacrifice  been  offered  outside  Jerusalem, 
not  even  in  the  Tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,  nor  at  Shiloh, 
nor  elsewhere.  If  the  world  had  continued  3000  years 
without  sacrifice  because  the  Jews  had  not  yet  obtained 
access  to  Jerusalem,  it  might  well  endure,  if  need  be,  an- 
other 3000  years  without  sacrifice  because  the  Jews  had 
ceased  to  have  access  to  Jerusalem. 

Jewish  sacrifice  has  ceased  for  1,800  years  ?  Will  it 
ever  be  revived  ?  Has  the  law  of  the  perpetuity  of  sacri- 
fice become  invalid  ?  or,  granted  that  circumstances  should 
ever  give  back  to  the  Jews  access  to  the  sacred  spot  on 
Mount  Sion,  would  the  doctrine  be  found  to  retain  sufficient 
vitality  to  lead  to  a  restoration  of  the  sacrificial  system  ? 

1  Abhom  d.  R.  Nathan,  21. 
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This  is  obviously  too  large  a  question  to  deal  with  com- 
pletely here,  but  some  reference  to  it  seems  to  be  a  fitting, 
if  not  a  necessary,  conclusion  to  our  discussion. 

The  conviction  that  sacrifice  is  merely  suspended,  and 
not  abrogated,  and  the  hope  that  it  may  be  restored, 
tainly  both  find  expression  in  Jewish  prayers.  A  quota 
from  the  Authorised  Daily  Prayer  Book  may  suffice  to  illus- 
trate this  :  in  the  service  for  the  Day  of  Atonement  these 
petitions  occur  (p.  264  f.),  and  very  similar  ones  in  the 
Additional  Service  for  Sabbaths  (p.  161  f.)  :  "  On  account  of 
our  sins  we  were  exiled  from  our  land,  and  removed  far  from 
our  country,  and  we  are  unable  to  fulfil  our  obligations  in 
Thy  chosen  house  .  .  .  because  of  the  hand  that  hath  been 
stretched  out  against  thy  sanctuary.  May  it  be  Thy  will, 
0  Lord  our  God  and  God  of  our  fathers,  that  Thou  mayest 
again  in  Thine  abundant  compassion  have  mercy  upon  us 
and  upon  Thy  sanctuary,  and  mayest  speedily  rebuild  it  and 
magnify  its  glory.  .  .  .  Lead  us  with  exultation  unto  Sion 
Thy  city,  and  unto  Jerusalem  the  place  of  Thy  sanctuary 
with  everlasting  joy  ;  and  there  we  will  prepare  before  Thee 
the  oiTcrin.L'.s  that  are  obligatory  for  us,  the  continual  offer- 
ings according  to  their  order,  the  additional  offerings  accord- 
ing to  their  enactment ;  and  the  additional  offerings  of  this 
day  of  Atonement  we  will  prepare  and  offer  unto  Thee  in 
love  according  to  the  precept  of  Thy  will."  1 

Then  again,  the  principle  that  sacrifice  is  of  perpetual 
obligation  and  only  temporarily  suspended  through  stress 
of  circumstance,  is  clearly  laid  down  by  Dr.  :ider 

in  what  may,  I  suppose,  be  regarded  as  a  fairly  and 

representative  exposition  of  the  Jewish  religion  :  he  says, 
for  example,  "  We  are,  in  reference  to  these  laws,  in  the 
same  condition  as  a  person  who  is  physically  prevented 
from  doing  what  he  is  commanded  to  do,  and  what  he  is 

1  Add.  Servio*  for  Chanuka 
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actually  longing  to  do.  The  Law  is  not  altered :  our  cir- 
cumstances demand  a  temporary  suspension  of  such  laws 
and  not  their  abrogation."  l  And  again,  "  With  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple  sacrifice  ceased  :  with  the  Restora- 
tion of  Israel  and  the  Re-building  of  the  Temple  the  sacri- 
ficial service  will  likewise  be  resumed.  ...  If  the  law 
concerning  offerings  were  only  intended  for  a  certain  age, 
such  limitation  would  have  been  indicated  in  the  law.  .  .  . 
It  has  been  further  argued  that,  according  to  Maimonides 
and  his  followers,  the  laws  concerning  sacrifices  only  served 
as  a  means  of  counteracting  the  idolatrous  tendencies  of 
the  age.  But  Maimonides  never  went  so  far  as  to  contend 
that  these  laws  have  served  their  purpose,  and  are  now 
null  and  void.  .  .  .  Whether  any  of  the  laws  of  the  Torah 
will  ever  be  abrogated  we  do  not  know,  but  we  are  sure  that, 
in  case  of  such  abrogation  taking  place,  it  will  be  done  by 
a  revelation  as  convincing  as  that  of  Mount  Sinai :  and 
however  contrary  the  slaughter  of  animals,  the  sprinkling 
of  their  blood,  and  the  burning  of  their  flesh  be  to  our  taste, 
we  ought  to  look  forward  with  eagerness  and  pleasure  for 
the  revival  of  the  full  Temple  Service  as  an  event  that  will 
enable  us  to  do  the  will  of  the  Almighty  revealed  in  this 
Torah."  2 

The  Babylonian  Exile  and  the  first  cessation  of  sacrifice 
enforced  this  truth  : — 

"  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit, 
A  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  0  God,  Thou  wilt  not 
despise." 

The  second  far  longer  and  still  continuing  cessation  has 
found  for  sacrifices  regarded  as  gifts  to  God  substitutes 
in  acts  of  benevolence  and  prayer.  Yet,  if  the  earlier  period 
combined  with  its  appreciation  of  the  broken  spirit  and 

1  M.  Friedlander,  The  Jewish  Religion,  p.  141.  *  Ib.  416  f. 
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the  contrite  heart  the  hope  expressed    in    the   words,  — 

"  Do  good  in  Thy  good  pleasure  unto  Sion  ; 

Build  Thou  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 

Then  shalt  Thou  :  in  the  >acrifires  re  ,y  the 

law,  in  bin  <i  whole  1>  unit  -offerings, 

Then  shall  they  olTrr  bullocks  upon  thy  all 

nay   seem   reasonable   enough   for   those  who   through 
later  period  of  cessation  have  found  God's  approval 
of  benevolence  and  prayer  to  look  forward  nevertheless  to 
a  time  \  hile  benevolence  nu<l  prayer  sha 

they  may  once  again  resume  t! 

If,  then,  the  issue  of  the  present  war  should  be  t  hat- 
Jews  regain  access  to  the  sacred  site,  shall  we  see 
sacrifices   once   again   offered    on   Mount   Sion  ?     This   is 
not  altogether  certain.     Jn  spite  of  the  words   I 
ready  quoted,  even  Dr.   I-Yu-«ll.:m<ler  speaks  with  u 
voice  :  for  these  also  are  his  words  :    '  mere  a< 

of  the  Temple  Mount  or  of  all  Palestine  by  Jews,  by  war 
or  political  combinations,  or  purchase,  would  not  ju> 
the  revival.     It  is  only  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  Palest 
and  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  /  t  command  and 

divine  i/>  hat  will  be  followed  by  the  restorai 

of  the  Sacrificial  Service."1      But  if  sacrifice  could  < 
be  resumed  on  the  strength  of  a  new  divine  command 
would  appear  to  follow  that  stress  of  circumstances  has 
only  !<•<!  to  the  actual  cessation  of  sacrifice,  but  has  also 
invalidated   in    tin    judgment  of  some  Jewish  auti 
the  earlier  divine  command  to  maintain  sacrifice  as  an 
everlasting  ordinance. 

BUCHANAN  GBAY. 


tlioa  ar-'  mine. 
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CORRECTIVE  DISCIPLINE  NOW  AND  HEREAFTER. 
MARK  ix.  33-50. 

THE  above  passage  is  sometimes  regarded  as  one  among 
others  in  which  the  author  or  compiler  of  the  gospel  narrative 
is  represented  as  combining,  without  much  continuity  of 
thought,  isolated  sayings  of  our  Lord  uttered  on  various 
occasions  and  having  no  real  connexion.  The  most  notable 
of  the  passages  thus  characterised  is  of  course  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  as  reported  by  St.  Matthew.  The  question 
whether  that  great  discourse  is  indeed  "  a  collection  of 
sayings  uttered  at  various  times  and  places  "  rather  than  a 
connected  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  and  a  revelation  of  the  new  life,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  synoptic  problem.  It  is  certain  that 
much  of  its  authoritative  character  would  be  lost  if  the 
former  hypothesis  be  adopted. 

It  is  equally  true  that  there  is  much  to  be  gained  if  the 
passage  now  under  review  could  be  shown  to  be  a  con- 
secutive and  connected  report  of  words  spoken  by  our  Lord 
on  a  special  occasion  as  stated  by  the  evangelist.  It  is  at 
least  clear  that  the  concluding  words  in  verse  50,  "be  at 
peace  with  one  another,"  have  direct  reference  to  the  dis- 
pute as  to  "  who  was  the  greatest."  And  the  intervening 
*  instruction  '  is  of  extreme  value  as  indicating  our  Lord's 
characteristic  gentleness  in  rebuke  (eVtei'/eeto.  2  Cor.  x.  1), 
and  His  method  of  teaching,  and  of  judgment ;  and  as 
setting  forth  the  conscience  as  supreme  judge  and  arbiter 
in  the  corrective  discipline  of  life. 

The  restoration  of  the  genuine  text  of  the  passage  is  im- 
portant. For  it  has  suffered  both  from  interpolation  and 
from  false  readings.  In  v.  38  e<£??  (said)  should  take  the 
place  of  aTreKpldrj  (answered).  In  the  same  verse  o?  ov/c 
is  inserted  from  the  parallel  in  St.  Matthew's 
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Gospel  ;  and  the  imperfects  eVwXuo^ei/  and  rjtcoXovOei  should 
be  substituted  for  eVo>Xu0-a/Liej>  and  dtcoXovOei.  Less  important 
for  exegetical  purposes  are  the  changes  from  AWos 
ACO?,  v.  42,  to  /xi/Xo?  ovitcos,  and  <TKav§a\l<rr)  for  (rtc 
The  omission  of  verses  44  and  46  and  of  €19  TO  irvp  TO  aafiecrov 
in  v.  45  has  an  important  bearing  on  t!  u  of 

passage.  Lastly,  the  words  teal  Traaa  Bvcria  irvpl  aXicrOrf- 
ae-rai  (and  every  sacrifice  shall  be  salted  with  salt),  though 
admitted  into  the  margin  of  R.V.,  are  probably  rightly  elided 
from  the  text.  They  have  certainly  added  to  the  difficulties 
of  exposition. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  these 
readings  or  into  a  comparison  of  the  parallel  passages. 
St.  Mark's  report  of  the  incident  as  it  stands  in  the  best 
supported  text  forms  the  basis  of  our  remarks. 

The  incident  opens  with  a  question  addressed  to  the 
disciples  by  our  Lord  when  they  were  "  in  the  house," 
11  What  were  ye  reasoning  (SieXoyi&o-Qf)  in  the  way  ?  " 
The  Master  apparently  did  not  check  or  interrupt  the 
dispute  "  on  the  way/'  It  may  have  been  usual  for  Him 
to  precede  His  disciples  as  He  is  stated  to  have  dom 
the  way  to  Jerusalem,  St.  Matthew  x.  32.  But  the  sound 
of  the  dispute,  in  all  probability  carried  on  with 

of  language  and  gestures  characteristic  of  an  Oriental 

:<m,   would   reach   If 

until  they  were  in  the  house  that  Jesus  tod  the 

dispute.  He  asked  the  disciples,  "  What  were  ye  reasoning 
in  the  way  ?  "  The  question,  or  tl  lion 

was  asked,  was  sufficient  to  bring  the  '  offence  '  home  to 
the  disciples.  And  this  is  characteristic  of  our  Lord's 
manner  of  reproof.  He  was  teaching  His  disciples  to  judge 
themselves,  and  by  their  own  word  and  at  -'ling  of 

r  own  conscience  (to  use  the  figurative  language  wl 
follows),  they  began  to  pluck  out  the  eye  and  to  cut  off  the 
that  offended.    Th<  r  own  judges  and  showed 
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their  contrition  when  they  became  silent  (eVt^Trwv).  It 
was  the  silence  of  conviction  ;  more  than  that,  it  foreshadowed 
for  all  time  the  manner  of  divine  judgment.  Both  here  and 
hereafter  a  man  shall  be  judged  by  his  own  account  of  himself 
—  the  true  meaning  of  Matthew  xii.  36.1  See  also  Romans 
ii.  15,  16.  "  They  show  the  work  of  the  law  written  in 
their  hearts,  their  conscience  bearing  witness  herewith,  and 
their  thoughts  one  with  another  accusing  or  else  excusing 
them,  in  the  day  when  God  shall  judge  the  secrets  of  men 
according  to  my  gospel  by  Jesus  Christ." 

In  the  scene  which  follows  Jesus  takes  the  posture  of  a 
Jewish  Rabbi  or  Teacher  (KaOtaa?,  see  chu  iv.  1  and  Matt. 
v.  1.,  xiii.  2),  and,  having  called  the  twelve,  begins  to  give 
instruction  on  the  subject  of  humility  and  on  self  -discipline 
and  judgment,  the  connexion  of  which  would  be  lost  if  the 
verses  which  follow  are  to  be  regarded  as  disconnected 
fragments  torn  from  their  context.  The  picturesqueness 
of  the  scene  is  heightened  by  the  presence  of  the  child. 
"  Nihil  humilius  nihil  simplicius  puero,"  is  the  comment 
of  Maldonatus.  c  To  receive  a  child/  therefore,  is  to  accept 
the  rule  of  humility  and  self  -repression.  As  Bede  notes  : 
"  The  humble  alone  are  worthy  of  the  Saviour's  embrace 
and  love."  The  incident  which  intervenes,  w.  38-40,  partly 
owing  to  the  rejected  reading  "  answered  "  in  place  of 
"  said,"  is  often  thought  to  be  irrelevant.  Rightly  viewed 
it  is  another  instance  of  the  indirect  effect  of  our  Lord's 
words  on  the  now  awakened  conscience  of  His  disciples.  It 
was  the  words  "  in  my  name  "  that  made  St.  John  reflect. 
Was  it  possible  that  they  had  done  wrong  in  endeavouring 
to  hinder  the  work  of  a  man  who  after  all  was  doing  good 
deeds  in  the  name  of  the  Christ  ?  Again  the  shaft  had 
reached  its  mark.  St.  John  and  those  with  him  had  been 

1  See  note  on  that  passage  in  Cambridge  Greek  Testament  ad  loc.  It 
is  here  contended  that  e/c  T&V  \6yuv  <rov  refers  to  the  account  which  each 
•hall  render  on  the  day  of  judgment. 
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acting,  not  from  the  highest  motives  of  loyalty  to  their  Ma 
but  from  some  assumption  of  privilege  and  want  of  charity. 
Once  more  there  is  an  eye  to  be  J.IIK .-kid  out  and  a  han 
be  cut  off. 

It  is  to  be  noted  1  .t  according  to  t  reading 

the  apostles  do  not  say  that  they  forbade  or  hindered  the 
man  absolutely,  but  that  they  were  setting  tl 
hinder  him  (ItaXvopev)  and  Jesus    bid-  con- 

tinue to  do  this  (M  KuXvere). 

This  leads  on  to  the  pronouncement  of  a 
often  neglected  in  the  long  history  of  Christ kuiity.     "He 
that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us."     And  as  a  cons 
to  a  warning  against  offending  Christ's  little  ones,  meaning 
perhaps  those  who  are  not  yet  strong  in  the  faith  01 
structed,  but  act  with  simplicity  and  child  i.  the 

name  and  for  the  sake  of  (In 

Once  more  the  instruction  reverts  to  the  imperative  need 
of  correction  in  the  present   world.     And  what  is  ini; 
here  is  of  vital  importance.     It  is  implied  that  if  Co 
discipline  be  neglected  here,  the  neglect  will  be  compen- 
sated   by    more    severe    coi  hereafter.     So    vi 
important  is  this  point  that  the  words  «.  careful  • 
sideration.     The  symbolism  is  of  course  derived  from  the 
purifying  fires  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  or  Gehenna, 
words  themselves  are  a   quotation  from   Isaiah    1 
where  the  redee                                   n  loyal  to  J  .  are 
as  "  looking  on  the  dead  bodies  of  the  men 
who  have  rebelled  against  Him,  for  their  worm  shall  not 
il  lire  .shall  not  be  quenched."     As  before  noted, 
ids  are  03                      v.  48.     In  v.  43  our  Lord's 
words  are  "  to  g<               11  (Gehenna),  into  the  ui  able 

o    cast  11  "   (Gehenna). 

is  to  be  observed,  then,  that,  so  far  as  this  is  an  image 

drawn  from  the  actual  scenes   in   th.    v.dley   of   Hinnom, 

tires  of  <  so  long  as  cor- 
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ruption  lasted.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  fires  were  un- 
quenched  from  "  new  moon  to  new  moon  "  because  corrupt 
matter  was  continually  being  cast  into  the  lugubrious 
valley.  When  the  corruption  ceased  to  require  the  cleansing 
fire  the  flame  itself  would  cease  to  burn.  The  word  ao-fieo-ros 
does  not  in  itself  convey  the  idea  of  unending  existence. 
When  Homer  wrote  :  acrfteo-Tos  £'  ap  evwpro  rye\a)$  fjuaicdpea-di 
deolcnv,  Ib.  i.  599  (unquenchable  laughter  arose  among  the 
blessed  gods),  it  is  implied  that  the  laughter  would  die  out 
when  the  cause  of  merriment  passed.  Again,  in  this  parti- 
cular connexion  neither  '  the  worm '  nor  *  the  fire ' 
necessarily  suggests  the  infliction  of  suffering,  or  torture. 
Both  words  suggest  the  destruction  of  that  which  is  corrupt. 
If,  then,  the  imagery  be  transferred  to  an  existence  beyond 
the  grave,  the  natural  inference  would  be  that  the  same 
process  of  purification  would  be  extended  to  another  world. 
This  contention  is  supported  by  the  symbolic  use  of  '  fire  ' 
in  the  phrase  "  salted  with  fire,"  which  we  will  consider 
below.  That  phrase  introduces  the  thought  of  corrective 
discipline,  but  not  necessarily  or  primarily  the  thought  of 
suffering,  certainly  not  of  endless  suffering.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  the  figure  of  speech  which  transfers 
the  picture  of  a  fire  consuming  inanimate  corpses  to  that 
of  a  flame  which  tortures  living  bodies  in  the  Gehenna  of 
another  world  is  wholly  to  change  the  metaphor,  and  is 
not  required  by  the  argument. 

It  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  earliest  interpretation 
of  the  passage  and  much  of  the  later  interpretation  has  seen  in 
it  the  revelation  of  an  eternity  of  endless  torment.  In  later 
Judaism,  however,  "  Gehenna  is  conceived  as  a  Purgatory  for 
faithless  Jews  who  were  afterwards  to  be  admitted  into 
Paradise,  but  still  remained  the  place  of  eternal  perdition 
for  the  Gentiles."  i 

1  Dr.  Charles  in  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  sub  voc.  Gehenna  ; 
"Human  Life  and  its  Conditions,"  p.  115. 
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The  interpretation  suggested  above  would  coincide  with 
the   deep  si   intuition   of   Greek   philosophy.     In   Phaedo, 
p.  113,  Plato  describes  three  classes  of  the  dead  who  come 
for   judgment.     The   righteous    "  are   released   from   t 
earthly  prison,  and  go  to  their  pure  hoi  li  is  above," 

those  who  have  lived  neither  well  nor  ill  (oi  fikv  av  Softer* 
/iecra)?  ftefiiw/cevai),  after  expiating  their  offences,  are  purified 
and  restored.  Others,  who  have  committed  such  heinous 
sins  as  sacrilege  and  murder  are  irrevocably  condemned. 

Whatever  decision,  however,  be  n  in  regard 

meaning  of  the  words  in  Isaiah  and  to  the  citat 
by  our  Lord  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  moi 
ity   of   them.     "  Nothing,"    says    Dean   C 
whole  gospel  was  ni  u  and  certain  than  ; 

punishment  of  unforgiven  sin  would  be  something  infinr 
more  awful  than  we  had  faculties  to  conceive  of." 

The  word  KoXavis    (7  'correction* — d<  i  iv.  <1  from 

a  root  signifying  to  lop  or  prune — does  not  occur  in  this 
passage,  but  it  gathers  up  the  meaning  of  it.  KoXcuris  as 
punishment  that  corrects  and  reforms  is  distinguished  by 
Aristotle  from  punishment  in  the  form  of  vengeance 
(-ifjiwpia).  With  this  the  use  of  the  word  agrees  in  the  two 
passages  of  w  Testament  where  it  occurs — Matthew 

xxv.  46  and  1  John  iv.  1 8.     In  both  passages  the  r<  is  to 

the  Day  of  Judgement.     In  the  passage  of  6  the 

rebuke  of  the  King  is  the  beginning  of  the  tc6\am,  or  cor 
tive discipline.    In  1  John  iv.  IS 

love  (17  T€\>.  4  confidenec  in  the  day  of  judg- 

ment.    "  Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear,  becaus 
punishm  I.V.).     The  sense  of  fear  is  a  co; 

until  that  Uas<! 
confidence  of  lo 

re  two  ;ng  passages  in  Aristot 

his  word.     He  speaks  of  xoXucei;  as 
"a     sort     of    remedies"     (la 
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Nic.  ii.  3,  5)  and  as  a  process  of  chastening  (Eth.  Nic.  x. 
9,  10). 

In  the  concluding  paragraph  the  imagery  changes,  but 
the  line  of  thought  remains  the  same.  "  For  every  one 
shall  be  salted  with  fire,"  and  (in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
ceding argument)  both  here  and  hereafter.  Salt,  like  fire,  is  a 
purifying  element,  with  this  difference,  that  salt  preserves 
or  keeps  pure,  fire  destroys  what  is  corrupt — to  be  salted 
with  fire,  then,  is  to  be  purified  by  correction.  Not  only 
is  this  universally  needed — "  for  if  we  say  that  we  have  not 
sinned,  we  make  him  a  liar,  and  his  word  is  not  in  us  " 
(1  John  i.  10),  but  the  correction  must  come  from  within. 
"  Have  salt  in  yourselves."  In  other  words,  the  conscience 
must  be  clear  and  active — the  salt  must  be  good.  But 
"  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  savour/'  if  the  conscience  becomes 
dead  and  refuses  to  speak  or  judge,  "  wherewith  will  ye 
season  it  ?  "  Nothing  can  take  its  place.  Therefore 
"  have  salt  in  yourselves,  and  be  at  peace  one  with  another." 
The  silence  that  followed  the  Master's  question  proved  that 
in  their  case  the  salt  had  not  lost  its  savour,  that  the  purify- 
ing fires  were  still  unquenched,  and  that  they  were  prepared 
to  cast  off  the  offending  eye  or  limb,  which  meant  for  them 
at  that  moment  the  pride  of  rivalry  and  the  spirit  of  con- 
tention. 

The  whole  of  the  passage  thus  viewed  and  interpreted 
is  full  of  suggestiveness  as  a  New  Testament  Purgatorio. 
And  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  is  essentially  the  argu- 
ment of  Dante's  descriptive  poem.  There  are  many  points 
of  contact.  Here,  as  with  Dante,  the  first  sin  to  be  purged 
by  those  who  would  ascend  the  mountain  of  purification 
is  pride.  It  is  only  where  this  has  been  expunged  that  the 
angel's  message  is  possible  :  "  Come  for  the  steps  are  near, 
and  the  ascent  is  now  easy."  Here  also,  as  in  Dante's 
poem,  the  second  offence  to  be  purged  is  the  sin  of  envy,  the 
attitude  of  men  who  look  with  envious  eyes  on  the  happiness 
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and  good  of  others.      Botl:  A  in  The  Pur  gator  to 

con-              that  condemns  repentance    and 

purification.     And  in  perfect  agr>  teaching  of 

this  passage  Dante  has  >g  diffic 

of  the  first  ste,  >entanc. 

corrective  discipline  •  ( >f  t  hose  who  have  neglec 

first  step  in  the  life  on  earth.  ARTHUR  CARR. 
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THE  microscopic  examination  of  the  Gospels  has  been 
pursued  with  results  both  good  and  bad.  Among  the  latter 
we  may  count  the  tendency  to  dissolve  the  figure  of  Jesus 
into  a  thousand  fragments.  On  the  01  id  there  are 

those  who  multiply  the  dimensions  of  Je  ousand  fold, 

as  though  1 1  .  like  the  new  Jerusalem,  were  measured 

by  a  rod.  Between  these  opposites  there  is  room  for  a 
middle  course. 

Instead   of  yielding  ourselves  up   to   the   mat  he- 
calculations  which  threaten  to  t  place  of  scholar 

and  philosophy,  we  are  at  liberty  to  consult  the  witness  of 
language  s — and  I  will  dare  to  say — 

the  style  of  Jes 

Our  study  of  St.  'ias  carried  us  past  the  formal 

Atticism  at  win  Luke  aimed.     We  have  ited 

for  S  ness  to  oral  tradition  b  makes  him 

the  best  stepping  stone  towards  our  goal — the  words  of 
Jesn  a  record 

If  tradi:  'hew 

and  Lu!  it  h  us  the  9\  k  as  a  .<• 

by   which    to   judge  betwee  ics — where  t. 

•      of   .Matthew  and   Li. 

(2)  But  our  invest  i'_r;i  lor  scope.     \\ ' 

-  it  not  possible  to  forget 
<>f  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  to  look  at  Jesus  and  hear 
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sayings  through  a  clearer  medium  ?  Are  we  entirely 
limited  to  the  sayings  of  Jesus  as  they  appear  in  the  first 
and  third  Gospels  ?  Fortunately  we  are  not  so  limited. 
There  are  sufficient  parallels  in  Mark  and  Luke  to  enable 
us  to  distinguish  the  direction  in  which  we  are  to  turn  for 
greater  accuracy.  We  can  trace  Luke  as  he  removes  the 
figure  of  Jesus  from  its  purely  historical  setting  into  the 
formulae  of  religious  instruction.  Jesus  says  to  His  dis- 
ciple :  09  jap  OVK  ecrriv  /cad1  rjfiwv,  virep  ^JJLMV  ea-nv  (Mark 
ix.  40).  Luke  separates  Jesus  from  His  companions  and 
substitutes  v^v  (ix.  50).  This  separation  is  further  indi- 
cated by  the  striking  substitution  of  the  phrase  6  vios  TOV 
dv0p(x)7rov  for  the  plural  ol  viol  rcov  dvOpooirayv  (Luke  xii. 
10 ;  Mark  iii.  28).  What  in  Mark  is  an  instruction  for 
"  the  sons  of  men,"  becomes  in  Luke  an  instruction  with 
regard  to  "  the  Son  of  man."  The  presence  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  translated  by  Luke  into  "  the  utterance  and 
wisdom  of  Jesus  "  (Luke  xxi.  15  ;  Matt.  x.  20  ;  Mark  xiii. 
11).  A  similar  tendency  is  seen  in  the  substitution  of 
7rv€v/jia  ayiov  for  ayaOd  (Luke  xi.  13  ;  Matt.  vii.  11).  Here, 
however,  the  change  may  be  due,  not  to  Luke,  but  to  a 
transcriber,  who  interpreted  the  "  good  gift,"  a^aOov  So  pa, 
by  the  "  Holy  Spirit."  In  the  tendency  towards  a  formal 
definition  :  first,  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  utterance  and 
wisdom  of  Jesus  ;  second,  of  the  good  gift  of  God  as  this 
same  Holy  Spirit,  we  trace  the  same  method  as  that  which 
Luke  applies  to  the  grammar  of  Mark.  We  are  leaving 
the  free  and  universal  words  of  the  Master  for  the  stereo- 
typed forms  of  regular  instruction.  We  are  leaving  the 
voice  of  genuine  authority,  with  its  magical  appeal  to  the 
throng,  for  the  aloofness  of  the  scribes.  What  was  the 
secret  of  this  magic  ?  Jesus  Himself  gives  the  answer  : 
"  Come  to  Me,  all  you  working  men  with  your  loads,  because 
I  am  of  an  easy  temper  and  homely  mind." 

VOL.  ix.  36 
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(3)  I  have  ventured  to  translate  Ta-rretvos  by  "  homely,'* 
because  the  context  requires  absence  of  pretension.     Some 
theologians  have  regarded  only  the  negative  side  of  • 
admirable  quality  so  rare  and  so  divine,  and  have  convicted 
themselves  of  moral  blindness  by  ruling  out  a  characteristic 
which  Jesus  Himself  declares  to  be  one  of  the  chief  grounds 
of   His   invitation  to   the   hard- worked   man.     Instead   of 
Kf-vwcns,    then,  we  find  something  positive,  part  of  that 
fulness  in  which  God  Himself  is  manifWu-d.  "  after  the  fire 
a  still  small  voice."     I  suppose  that  one  must  have  a  poet's 
mind  in  order  to  understand  the  Jewish  biographer  who 
treats  the  "  sound  of  a  gentle  stillness  "  as  a  climax  beyond 
the  wind,  the  earthquake,  and  the  fire.     At  any  rate  the 
Gospel  faithfully  records  the  unexpected  reserve  of  Jesus. 
He  claims  neither  omniscience,  "  of  that  day  or  hour  no 
one  knows,  not  even  the  Son,"  nor  yet  perfect  goodness, 
"  no  one  is  good  save  God  alone."     I  do  not  dare  to  c 
into  the  mind  of  Jesus  except  in  so  far  as  He  Himself  lifts 
the  veil.     But  even  He  was  moved  by  real  temptations, 
and  overshadowed  by  the  greatest  temptation  of  all.     To 
claim  the  perfection  of  the  victor,  then,  before  the  battle 
was  fought,  would  not  harmonise  with  this  character  so 
strong,  so  subtle,  and  therefore  so  unpretending. 

(4)  We  shall  have  an  opportunity  later  of  tracing  t 
intellectual  strength  and  subtlety  as  it  expresses  itself  in 
irony,  parable,  and  retort.     But  Jesus  might  seem 
descend  too  much  towards  the  violent  language  usual  among 
disputants  unless  we  first  traced  His  serene  temper.     And 
here  we  must  guard  against  Luke's  tendency  towards  an 
altered  emphasis.     For  the  sake  of  clearness  he  deepens 
the  main  lines  of  the  picture.     And  the  portrait  suffers. 
In  Luke's  narrative  the  hostility  of  the  Pharisees  towards 
Jesus,  and  His  condemnation  of  them  is  more  vivid  than 
in  Mark.      But  even  in  Luke  the  interjection  oval  is  used 
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in  pity  as  often  as  in  indignation.  Weymouth  1  scarcely 
goes  too  far  in  translating  it  "  alas  !  "  Hence  the  English 
version  with  its  translation  "  woe  !  "  exaggerates  the  impres- 
sion which  Luke  intended  to  give. 

The  term  "  hypocrisy  "  may  denote  either  "  pollution  " 
or  "  pretence."  The  latter  meaning  is  clearly  indicated  in 
one  place  (Luke  xii.  1,  2),  "  Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees  which  is  hypocrisy.  For  there  is  nothing  covered 
which  shall  not  be  revealed."  The  Latin  renderings  of 
vTrotcpicns  given  in  a  are  instructive.  In  the  passage  just 
quoted  from  Luke  we  find  adfectatio,  "  affectation  ;  in  Mark 
xii.  15  simulatio 2  occurs.  The  Vulgate  takes  over  the 
Greek  hypocrisis  hi  the  passage  from  Luke,  but  translates 
it  by  versutia  in  Mark.  On  the  other  hand,  Matthew  xxiii. 
28  unites  viroKpivts  with  avo^ia  in  such  a  way  that  the  mean- 
ing "  pollution "  must  be  preferred  for  vTroKpiais.  We 
can  draw  some  interesting  conclusions. 

In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  hypocrite  is  to  be  under- 
stood rather  as  the  "  affected  "  person.  The  denunciations 
of  Matt  hew  xxiii.,  where  the  stronger  meaning  is  found,  are 
generalised  from  the  particular  case,  such  as  that  of  Mark 
xii.  38,  where  special  individuals  are  singled  out  and  for 
special  reasons.  In  other  words  the  Pharisees  were  not 
condemned  as  such.  For  Jesus  could  scarcely  have  fre- 
quented their  houses,  if  He  treated  them  all  as  "  polluted  " 
persons.  "  Affectation,"  however,  is  the  right  name  for 
the  love  of  titles,  of  special  dress,  of  the  front  seats,  Matthew 
xxiii.  5-7.  This  more  general  and  more  superficial  fault 
was  met  by  Jesus  with  irony  ;  He  reserved  His  denunciation 
for  the  less  frequent  and  graver  offences  of  which  the  lighter 
offence  was  the  cloak.  We  must  recognise,  therefore,  much 
intercourse  of  Jesus  with  the  Pharisees  in  which  He  did  not 

1  New  Testament  in  Modern  Speech. 

2  Erasmus,  in  his  Latin  translation,  also  uses  simulatio  in  this  place. 
Was  he  acquainted  with  a  ? 
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go  beyond  the  gracious  expressions  in  which  1!  hing 

was  mainly  couched. 

This  graciousness  found  an  outlet  even  in  laughter.     We 
owe  to  Luke  vi.  21  the  one  saying  in  which  lau 
spoken  of  as  something  good.     But  we  are  justified  in  un 
standing  the  references  to  the  marriage  festival  in  ] . 
32,  v.  34  as  showing  a  joyousness  of  bearing  in  which  laughter 
found  a  place. 

Now  we  are  prepared  to  enter  into  the  profound  saying 
of  Jesus  that  the  laughing  attitude  towards  life  shows 
greater  wisdom  than  the  attitude  of  the  ascetic,  Luke 
35.  The  man  who  is  loth  to  judge,  Matthew  vii.  1,  and  who 
is  ready  to  forgive,  Matthew  vi.  12,  can  move  freely  and 
without  danger  amid  the  most  varied  socit 

(5)  If  we  seek  analogies  in  Greece  and  Rome,  we  may 
find  them  longo  intervallo  in  Socrates  and  Horace.  In 
Socrates  we  trace  the  lack  of  intellectual  pretension,  the 
preference  for  homely  illustrations,  the  calm  temper,  the 
unterrified  purpose.  But  whereas  Socrates  is  guided  by 
an  inspiration  which  only  forbids,  Jesus  moves  onward  by 
an  inner  impulse  which  never  fails.  The  following  of 
Socrates  leads  to  the  New  Academy  and  the  paralysis  of 
action  ;  the  following  of  Jesus  is,  of  all  pm  he  most 

fruitful  of  consequences. 

Horac  ia  acceptance  of  life,  seems  as  universal  as 

Socrates  and  Jesus.     His  vignettes  of  character,  found  not 
only  in  the  Satires  and  Epistles  but  in  the  Odes,  prepare  us 
to  understand  the  dramatic  power  of  the  parables  of  J< 
For  example,  the  Roman    millionaire    of  the  Ode  \   iii.    1 
may  be  set  beside  his  Syrian  brother  Luke  xii.  16.     But 
Horace  was  a  hanger  on,  protected  from  poverty  and  danger 
by  Maecenas  and  Augustus.    Jesus  moved  among  n 
the  kindly  but  inexom  !•  of  life  before  whom  all 

pretence  shrivelled  up. 

)  Thus  by  gleaning  stray  hints  from  the  comparison 
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of  Mark  with  Luke  and  Matthew,  we  have  gained  a  slight 
clue  towards  the  understanding  of  one  side  of  Jesus'  per- 
sonality. I  do  not  promise  myself  more  than  a  negative 
result.  But  if  we  are  saved  from  some  errors,  even  a  nega- 
tive result  may  be  valuable. 

(7)  We  are  informed  by  Loisy  that   "  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  was  concentrated  in  a  few  ideas  which  were  very 
simple  at  least  hi  His  manner  of  grasping  them."  *    Yet 
the  same  writer  proceeds  to  indicate,  and  with  a  master's 
touch,   the  rich  resources   of  expression — the   comparison 
and  the  parable — which  were  at  the  disposal  of  our  Lord. 
I  am  surprised  that  a  countryman  of  Pascal  fails  to  render 
justice  also  to  the  irony  which  on  the  lips  of  Jesus  was  so 
terrible  in  defence  and  attack.     But  my  surprise  ceases 
when  I  read  of  the  "  naive  "  faith  of  Jesus.2 

(8)  The  study  of  the  icoivf]  has  thrown  an  indirect  light 
upon  the  conditions  amid  which  Jesus  lived.     The  Greek 
language  was  spoken  with  scarcely  any  local  differences 
over  the  whole  of  the  eastern  and  some  of  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Roman  Empire.     The  fiction,  therefore,  of  a 
Galilee  in  which  Greek  was  not  understood  must    now 
disappear,  and  with  the  Greek  language  thus  universally 
current  there  came  familiarity  with  many   of  the   social 
and  political  notions  expressed  in  that  language.     Galileans 
who  habitually  used  Aramaic  in  their  homes  were  in  con- 
tinual contact  with  the  Greco-Roman  civilisation      Their 
very  synagogues  were  classical  in  design.     Thus  the  external 
demeanour  of   Jesus   was  precisely   adapted  by  its   very 
subtlety  to  the  rich  and  complex  antique  life,  a  life  which 
penetrated    and    included    country    districts     even    more 
remote  than  Galilee  from  the  main  roads  of  the   Empire, 
It  is  tune,  therefore,  that  the  historian  dismissed  the  well 
meant  caricature  of  Jesus  which  Renan  presents  to  us  in  his 

1  Jesus  et  la  tradition  ivangelique,   169. 
*  Op.  cit.t  176. 
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simple  Syrian  peasant ;    and,  along  with  Renan,  Loisy,  his 
successor,  ceases  to  appeal  to  us. 

(9)  The  character  of  Jesus  included  the  tolerant  irony 
of  a  kindly  man  of  the  world.     This  is  a  picture  taken  from 
a  somewhat  unaccustomed  standpoint,  but  the  main  lines 
of  it  are  marked  out  clearly  enough.     To  be  wise  as  a  ser- 
pent and  harmless  as  a  pigeon  is  to  combine  two  qualitiea 
which  taken  separately   are  as   unlike  their  product,   as 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  unlike  the  water  which  they  make. 
But  if  we  inquire  into  the  use  to  which  this  wisdom  and 
harmlessness  are  to  be  put,  we  find  ourselves  nearer  the 
Christian  society  than  might  have  been  expected.     For  we 
have  here  a  clue  to  the  instructions  about  external  behaviour 
which  are  so  conspicuous  an  element  in  the  sayings  of  Jesus. 
To  avoid  parade  in  its  several  forms  is  for  many  persons 
the  only  way  of  avoiding  social  mistakes.     And  let  no  one 
think  that  social  mistakes  are  unimportant  in  the  religious 
life.     Self-assertion  and  intolerance  are  often  found  together. 
The  only  form  of  self-assertion  which  is  allowed  in  the 
Gospel  is  that  of  service.      "  If  any  man  wishes  to  be  first 
of  all,  he  shall  be  last  of  all  and  servant  of  all." 

It  is  only  possible,  then,  on  the  lines  laid  down  here  to 
avoid  the  betises  which,  for  the  individual,  often  spell  social 
damnation.     The    social    teaching    of   Jesus    tempers 
conflict  of  life,  and  the  victory  of  the  Church  is  prepared 
so  far  as  her  adherents  exhibit  in  themselves  this  human 
this  manhood  qualified  by  self-repression  and  readiness  to 
serve. 

(10)  Schmiedel1    selects  from    the  Gospel    as    especially 
credible  those  sayings  of  Jesus  in  which   He  dwells  upon 
His  own  limitations,  but  he  fails  to  recognise  the  irony  and 
tolerance  from  which  we  have  learned  so  much.     Perhaps 
the  salient  utterance  of  Jesus  is  contained  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer :    "  as  we  forgive  those  that  trespass  against  us  "  ; 

i  E.  Bi.,  1881. 
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to  recognise  this  power  of  forgiving  sin  as  residing  not  only 
in  God,  but  in  the  sons  of  men,1  is  the  deep  foundation  of 
that  tolerance  and  that  irony  which  we  have  been  tracing. 
(10)  Contrary  to  the  assumption  often  made  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  a  makeshift  on  the  way  to  a  perfect 
civilisation,  it  must  be  maintained  that  the  civilisation  of 
Palestine  in  the  time  of  Jesus  reaches  a  high  water  mark. 
We  have,  therefore,  to  set  the  personality  of  Jesus  against 
a  background  of  material  splendour,  peace,  security  and 
toleration.  The  Jewish  nation  never  enjoyed  greater 
spiritual  freedom  than  under  the  Roman  government  of 
Tiberius.2  The  injunction,  "  Render  to  Caesar  the  things 
that  are  Caesar's,"  might,  with  Professor  Schmiedel's  con- 
sent, be  added  to  the  sayings  of  Jesus  which  are  not  likely 
to  have  been  invented,  precisely  because  such  a  standpoint 
was  impossible  to  the  fanatic  and  sectarian  who  always 
desire  a  grievance.  Even  the  imperial  troops  were  terri- 
torial, recruited  at  Samaria  and  Caesarea.  There  was  a 
harmony,  therefore,  between  the  Roman  government  and 
the  Jewish  nation  which  is  indicated  by  the  friendly  atti- 
tude of  the  centurions  in  the  Gospel.  The  greatest  hard- 
ship which  the  public  mind  attributed  to  Rome  was  the 
collection  of  the  imperial  taxes,  a  hardship  avenged  by  the 
social  ostracism  of  the  tax-collector.  The  indulgence  of 
the  Roman  government  was  only  limited  in  one  respect : 
the  life-penalty  was  reserved  to  the  procurator.  Under  this 
beneficent  protection  not  only  the  religious  enthusiast  found 
scope  for  his  mission,  but,  what  is  more  rare,  men  like 
Gamaliel  united  tolerance  and  wide  learning  with  profound 
religious  feeling,  and  so  displayed  a  character  precisely 
adapted  to  the  freedom  which  they  enjoyed.  St.  Paul 
found  in  the  Christian  Church  a  home  for  his  later  and 
milder  spirit,  and  devoted  himself  to  discovering  and  pro- 
claiming the  secret  of  Jesus.  With  an  insight  which  only 

1  Matt.  ix.  6.      *  Mommsen,  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ii.  188. 
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inspiration  from  above  can  explain,  Paul  seized  upon  the 
complete  obedience  of  Jesus  to  the  will  of  God,  even  to 
death,  as  the  foundation  of  that  type  of  char  ,hich 

alone  renders  possible  the  permanent  civilisation  of  the 
world. 

(11)  Hence  the  increased  knowledge  of  the  political 
constitution  and  of  the  language  and  ideas  of  the  ea- 
provinces  compels  us  to  recognise  in  the  Gospel  the  por- 
trayal of  a  personality  adapted  to  its  frame.  So  far  as 
civilisation  henceforth  really  advances,  there  will  be  more 
room  for  the  imitation  of  such  a  personality. 

But  we  must  distinguish.  The  formal  treatment  of  the 
Gospel  which  Luke  displays  in  comparison  with  Mark  is 
repeated  from  time  to  time.  Amid  the  Arian  controversies, 
Hosius  the  bishop  of  Cordova  voices  the  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion and  wisdom  until  he  is  overwhelmed  by  the  louder 
definitions  of  the  contending  parties.  Three  hundred 
years  later,  the  sunset  of  the  old  British  Church  in  the  pci 
of  Aidan  makes  us  greet  with  mingled  feelings  the  precise 
instructions  which  the  Roman  missionaries  brought  for  the 
Saxon  Church.  Once  more,  four  hundred  years  ago,  Eras- 
mus, by  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  vainly  n  railed 
the  world  to  toleration,  only  to  be  succeeded  by  the  for; 
ism  of  the  rival  controversialists.  Hosius,  Aidai  uus, 

embodied  a  Christian  ideal  which  may  be  traced  not  ob- 
scurely in  the  Gospel.     Behind  t  his  idea'  t  here  was  a  nays 
which  could  only  be  understood  by  the  chosen.     But  the 
rarity  of  an  enlightened  toleration  suggests  that  the  gracious 
urbanity  of  Jesus  is  itself  part  of  the  divine  mystery. 
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